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A CORONAL 

J41IP a Brook of tlie Noilli in ar, placid Rtreain ; 

Like tli( moon in swer t autumn ill smiling isilh beatu ; 

1 ilif 1 Lilc of till Noutli 1 )lus diclv d )»ools , 

tiiritk NortUbrook bi lloi'vs, and lu vhini'-, and h« cools 

Ills buugn iul( I B(c/aim/th< blossoms of peace, 

And tbi (.^)unlIy i^ bruilin lu j ) in 1 111 1 li^s , 

\iid tbi fb tlK> l)]< «• n 111 Birin •'’sdiai name, 

And build him t nich hi«.,li in ^hi I iii[ )c of fame. 

'ir till silt mIkto tin. I c t < f tlif ir kms^s arc adored, 

Oiidi ’ pn it s Aim ifii and Indi ij la t s truth loving lord, 

T(^ tliim stdl lb Ihc iTKi ns« i f pr lUlmlc |Mjurid, 

Tor they ruled with *>1^ < t Mi U} an 1 in t vitb the Rword. 

Maj all hearts he inch iin in affi (tionV soft tuR, 

Lili good Canning the CliTiKUt and Bditimk the Wise 
And his rfign, as it glides gmtl), uannly inspire 
The bright song of the {hkI, tJu mmistreJ b bweit Ijre. 



i VOICE FOB THE COMMERCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF INDU. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS. 


1 iNTRODtTC TIOS. 

2 — ^Tllh PAST OF THS COKUEBCB AND MaNUFACTURSB OP TnDIA. 
S.— The present of ihe G<iMMEacE and Manufactdres of Inuia^ 
4. — ^TuE future of tub CoUlUUUi R AND MANUFACTURES OF InDIA. 

Wim AN APPEAL TO ENGLAND. 


Section 1. — Tntroduetim. 

The cnstoms duties may Tary within reasonable limits, without 
making the peo||4e feel their weight to any appreciable extent ; m 
fact it IS principally the shippers and the merchants, who most 
loudly complain when they are raised, Tlie evportation of*rice 
^nd oil-seeds, owing to a light eximrt duty, practically touches 
people with ibced incomes, and the free importation of European 
goods has impoyerished whole classes of artizana. The weaving 
industry has all but been prostrated ; the blacksmiths are no longer 
able to stand their ground. In the race for open competition, native 
manufactures are dying out to make room for foreign products. 
The restoration of native industries is a problem worthy of the 
anxious conbideratiou of the highest statesman and althongh we 
are opposea to any system of protection, we are humbly of opinion 
that no undue facilities should be afforded to imports, while exports 
of manufactured articles are saddled with prohibitory duties. The 
Viceroy knows well what baneful influence is at times brought to 
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bear upon the welfare of this country by Manchester. To hold firm j 
the oven balance of justice requires no ordinary firmness on the pr | 
of our legislators and Oovemors.”— Beptemher 21, 1872. ! 

. « We fear three-fourths or upwards of the weavers in Benga 
have forgotten the art of weaving, and our best weavers have turned 
])odlars of English piece-goods. Not merely this, the poor peasanl 
women managed to .get something, not much, but about ^ to one 
anna j>cr diem by working at the Churha^ but the importation o1 
twist along with piece-goods has almost silenced the Churkas of the 
country too.”-— ilwriVa Bazar Paiiica^ 5ih September, 1872. 

Instead of being a part and parcel of the British Empire, 
India is merely a school for her soldiers, a bread-dejxH for her starv- 
iiig cliildrcn, and a market for Manchester goods .” — Hindoo Patnot 
August b, 1872. 

Partly by the superiority of our machinery, and partly by i 
calculated and scllish policy, we have utterly destroyed the manu- 
factures of India, which were once so famous. 8he who once sup])liec 
the world with the wonderful produce of her looms, is now depen- 
d«iut on us for her own clothing .”— Financial Belations tviO 
India, by It. Knight. 

Not only have India’s interests been sacrificed when they hav< 
clashed with the political interests of parties in England, but also wher 
they clashed with coinmercial interests. India .seems too often to hi 
looked upon ns if she had been specially created to increase tlic profits 
of English Merchants, to afford valuable appointments for Englisl: 
youths, and give ns a bountiful supply of cheap cotton.” — Fawcett'g 
ilpefvh on the Indian Finance qveetiqn, 1872. 

“ The Chairman Do yon see any way in which a substitute 

could be found for the License-tax and Income-tax, or the revenue; 
of India increased ? 

“ Mr. Samuel Laing The Natives of India do not like dired 

i.*ixation; they understand indirect taxation, and by a tax on im- 
ported articles, textile goods, and the like, a very largo sum mighi 
be obtained. A duty of 15 or 20 per cent, would not be too grew 
a duty ; but, of course I would not recommend sucb rates as have 
been adopted by Ahnerica or France. 

** The CliairmalL— Would not that act as a protection to Hativt 
industry 
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Mr. Samuel Laing—— There is no doubt that it would operato 
tto some extent in that way, but I am sure of this, that if India 
u'tie an indepemUnt country tomorrow^ she %tould itnjwse enrh an impart 
duty as I describe ; she itovld rather tax textile and other imported 
^gotyds to the evtent of lo per rent than raise reventte hg an Income^ 
tn c, I have no doubt that the frbt thing a Native Parliament woitld 
do icould be tn revise and raise the import duties''*— The Englishman'* s 
London Correspondent's report of the E. I. Finance Committco’s Pio« 
ceeding^.f 

1 view the balance of trade against Tudta as equivalent to a 
tribute from that country to England. 1 do not regard bullion iii 
iho same light as any other marketable commodity.* ~Mr. Fawcett in 
the E. 1. Finance Cummitec. 

I would regard the severance of India from England as a fatal 
blow to English prey^Ige, aud^ as a material loss also. Our irado 
would dwindle away to nothing, and we would sink* to the grade of a 
second-rate power.**— -Mr. Massey in the E. 1. Finance Committee. 

We cannot but conclude with some observations on the differ- 
ence between Russian policy towards subject-races, and the policy 
of tlie Western states towards their colonial siilgeets. The policy 
of England, Spain, Portugal, and of oil the Western states in 
thfir colonies, is one of gain; a policy of commercial protit; 
a policy of domination of European settlers over the native's; — a 
policy inherited from the ancient heathen and essentially egotistio 
world. The founder of the new Christian world, whose limits should 
be the limits of the globe, has ordained diiTe^cntly ' for its history, 
that in this world there should bo neither slave, nor fret'inan, nor 
Greek, nor Barbarian, nor Scythian, nor Jew. Russian policy with 
regard to conquiTcd people is a policy of ci>il equality in rights, 
so that the inhabitants of Taslikeiid instantly obtain equal rights 
with the inhabitants of ancieut Novogorod. It is a policy of self- 
sacrifice, which renders more to the subjiiget<*d, than it exacts of them 
(for instance the Caucasus, the Khirge(*s, Taslikeud, &c.,) which gives 
temiKirarily to the conquered even more rights and immunities than 
are enjoyed by pure Russians.*’— Crozetts de la Bourse, 


* In the original the words were not italicisefl, 

f Sec the Eoglishman*’ of 23rd July. 1672. 
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I want humbly to raise a voice for the Commekcb 
- , . AKD Manufactubes OF Iin>iA. It is 

oenerd nmittkii. altogether a novel attempt that I 

propose to make— one among “ tilings unattempted yet 
in prose or rhyme.” Let me break ground by analyzing 
and criticising the opinion current aTOut India’s unpre- 
cedented prosperity under British rule. Little more 
than twelve years ago, our first and greatest Finance 
Minister, Mr. Wilson, in his speech in the Legislative 
Council, observed, “ Sir, it is undoubted that, at the 
present time, In^a enjoys a prosperity far beyond 
comparison with any former times. * * * As a proof 
of this, let me refer to our Exports and Imports. I 
hold in my hand official returns, which exhibit the 
amount of our Exports and Imports in each year since 
1834. • • • Well, Sir, in 1834-35 fhe total of our 
Exports to all ports was only £ 7,993,420 ; in 1858-59 
it was no less than £ 26,989,000 ; and in the present 
year it will be considerably more. Again, Sir, in 1834- 
35 the value of our Imports into India was only 
£4,261,100 ; in 1858-59 it was no less than £21,366, 
447 ; and in the present'year it will exceed £24,000,000. 
• • • In the face of evidence of this kind, can any one 
doubt tlmt all classes in India are in a state of prosperity 
uimaralleled at any former time?”* In a lecture, on the 
“ Indnstrial Economy of India,” delivered by Mr. Bever- 
ley, at the Canning Institute, in 1870, it has been re- 
marked that “ the trade of India on an average of the 
last five years is upwards of 86 millions of pounds 
sterling. A hundred years ago, under the fostering 
core of the East India Company, it was scarcely two 
millions. In the fiice of these figures will any one 
presume to say that the country has suffered from its 
connection with the British rule r”f In the Supplement 
to the Gazette of India, of the Ifith November 1872, 
it is stated that “the foreign trade of India in 1871-72 
was remarkably prosperous. Indeed, excenting the 
aggregate for the years 1863-64, 1864-65, ana 1865-66, 


* Budget Speech ol 1860 . 

t Bep^ of the OuiniDg Lutitute for SeMioDBl868-60 and 1868-70. 
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when the exports of raw cotton aMained their Inghest 
figures, especially in value, the grand total of last year’s 
imports and exports combined is the highest yet re* 
corded.” Nothi^ is more common to hear thim 
remarks in this strain upon the thousand and one bene- 
fits derived from British administration,” and the great 
material prosperity of India therefrom. But how far 
such remarks are well-founded, is a question which has 
never been raised and subjected to the least scrutiny 
or examination before the tribunal of public opinion. 
Indeed, all prima fade evidence seems to bear out the 
truth of the above statements. The facts and figures 
quoted, are correct beyond challenge, dudj^ng fiiom 
the apparent grandeur covering the land, it can hardly 
admit of a doubt that the agriculture of India has 
received an im])etus and acquired a (development to 
which the history of our ancestors fiiruishes no parallel, 
that its commerce has multiplied a thousand-fold from 
what it was in the days of the “ Periplus” — and that it 
has gained in opulence and splendour, compared with 
which the magnificence of early Hindoo or mediaeval Mus- 
sulman India sinks into insigmficance. From the immense 
increase in the products of our soil, the numerous ports 
that have spmng up on our sea-boards, the thousands of 
vessels annually frequenting those ports, the enormous 
growth of our export- trade, the steady increase in the 
influx of foreign imports, and the unjprecedented aug- 
mentation of our revenue, Englishmen may well be 
disposed to take a complacent view of the present, 
and feel a glow of pride in pointing to the culmination 
of India’s prosperity, and chum credit from the civlilia- 
ed world on the result. Looking from the English 
stand point, the state of things now certainly contrasts 
favourably with all previous instances of the kii^ 
and the conclusions arrived at iwe in<x>ntrovertible. 
This is one way of viewi^ the matter. But let us 
shift our grDun<l to^e native stand-point. The scene 
is changed. The p^pect wears a ^flbrent character 
altogether. It is denuded of all its (^rms. There is no 
greater or BMure pemickms ftUaiy than that whkh lurks 
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in the proposition of India’s “ unparalleled prosperity” 
under we present regime. I admit the increase of the 
national harvest. I admit the exjmnsion of trade — ^the 
high hgures attained by our exports and imports. But I 
take leave to doubt that their net results have been at all 
favourable to our nation. India under the English re- 
minds me of the fabled mountain-cavem, in the tales of 
Scheherzade, which was filled with valuable merchand- 
ise, and gold and silver ingots in great heaps, but the 
door of which remained closed to all excepting the few 
who were in the secret of the words “open Sesame ” and 
“ shut Sesame^ It is the Englishmen who enjoy all the 
fruits of the marvels said to have been wrought, and who 
keep to themselves as much of the wealth of this country 
as it is i)ossible for them to keep. India has been no 
gainer from the improved state of things. 'Jlie fact is tliat 
Englishmen are so accustomed to speak, as if they were 
the only people and the whole l^y of the people who 
inhabit this country, and the advancement ,of Avnose in- 
terests and welfare constitute the advancement of the in- 
terests and welfare of India. To disabuse the public 
mind, the question raised here for consideration is, 
whether the prosi)erity of India is to be understood as 
identical with the prosperity only of the few alien Euro- 
peans who happen to make it their temporary abode, or 
of the great body erf its native population ? The true 
meaning of the phrase is very much necessary to be ascer- 
tained in order to come to a just and final decision on the 
point. The daily experiences of life impress no fact 
jnore forcibly upon the mind tlian that it is the Europeans, 
and not the Indians, who ^monojK)lize all the sources of 
profit from which any good can result to tins country. 
The maritime trade, from the expansion of which the pros- 
perity so much boasted of is said to have mainly sprung, 
is found to be almost entirely in the hands of a few 
English sojourners. Now, if India is to be regarded as 
made only for its rulers, and not for the ruled, if the 
commerce carried on by Englishmen is to be un- 
derstood as implying no other than the commerce 
of the Indians, then I pack off and retire from the aremt 
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of controversy. But I cannot confound the two, irrer 
concilahlc interesta as one and the same. I cannot 
persuade myself to believe that India and “ all the ‘good 
that it inherits,” are made for a few official Engos];!* 
men and independent Britons. 1 cannot ignore the in- 
terests of 200 millions of human beings, forming the 
great body of its jMpnlation. I cannot call that to be 
the true prosperity of India, which is largely enjoyed by 
an infinitesimal number of aliens, and scarcely at all by 
the children of the soil. It is the fashion always to hold 
the bright side of the jneture of Indian sodety to view. 
The dark side of that picture presents a ragged, toiling, 
and uncomfortable mass of humanity, the individual 
units of wliich are obliged to be content just with their 
bread, with keeping their body and soul together. 
Kothing serves so well to cxiwse the fallacy of the 
declarations commonly made,v as for the same per- 
sons to speak, almost in the some breath, of the pros- 
perity and the poverty of Indio — of her opulence and 
her want of capital — of her aggrandizement and her 
inability to raise money under exigencies or for public 
objects. Manifest as are the appropriations of her re- 
venue, lier commerce, and her industries, how can a 
person .agree with those who assert that India has pros- 
pered under English nile. Rather has that rule effect- 
ed a complete reversal of her ancient economic portion. 
Without the well-being of the greatest number the 
material prosperity of a nation must be a myth — an 
illusion — ^an absurdity. 

India, described from a native point of view, pre- 
sents a very different picture from the India presented 
inBqd^ts, Blue-books, officii rcTX>rtia, and the works 
of officially-inspired writers. Till now the question 
of the effect of British rule upon the prosperity and 
contentment of the people of this country, has be^ 
judged and decided from one-sided views, and the Suh- 
ject is shrouded in a veil of conventional notions which 
have become stereotyped. Dazzled by the superficial 
lustre aroupd diem, and mcompetent to surest . the 
true (gnomic policy for Ijjiffia, the Natives hitherto 
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accepted the views of their superiors upon trust, with- 
out any exercise of criticism or judgment. They 
blindly rested their belief in them as it were in a com- 
mercial Veda. But day by day the light of intelli- 
gence is clearing up the fog in weir minds. They are 
daily experiencing the access of common sense into 
their heads. The more they are being furnished in 
the upper story, the more the truth of the fact of 
a steady narrowing progress to pauperization” is 
bcin^ felt home by them. Under this change in their 
convictions they find “the wonderful prosperity of 
India” to be a fiction, and keenly feel the commercial 
injustice done to them by England. They now see 
with their own eyes, and not, through spectacles borrowed 
as of yore, from men in power. They now think for 
themselves, and exercise their own independent judg- 
ment. The plausible sentiments which hitherto influ- 
enced public opinion, no longer faitlifuUy represent 
the views and feelings of their nation. However the 
eulogistic utterances of their legislators and financiers 
may throw a halo of romance over the subject, the 
suffering natives are nevertheless conscious of a certain 
unreality in the picture called up l>y them. They have 
detected the hollowness of the “ unexampled prosperity” 
which has passed into a bye-word of the Indian cabinet, 
and the motto of the Indian counting-house. It is in name, 
but not in fact. The picture of it, so often drawn in the 
sunniest and rosiest colors, has been disenchanted in 
their vision ; and the native popular mind is made up 
to, and convinced of, the fiict that the so called expan- 
sion of the trade of India has resulted in no success 
to them. The wonders said to have been achieved, 
and so eloquently expatiated upon, have in truth 
been followed by a reaction in the opposite direction, 
and signs not to be mistaken indicate rather the grow- 
ing wretchedness than the prosperity of the nation. 
Far from appreciating the immense change in the state 
of things around them, they question the merit of 
the commerdal ][k>licy wMdi has hitherto been at work, 
and regard it as an insidious evil whidi has noiselessly 
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effaced all their arts and crafts, and brought on an 
abject dependence upon foreign industry. They have 
passed the noviciate, and are no longer imposed upon 
by a delusive superficiality. No more do “ sound and 
fury” take them in. They now probe the matter to its 
bottom. The mere an*ay and pomp of figures does not 
convince them. “ The inference of soundness from mere 
high figures or simple activity in trade,” says tfife Bengalee., 
“ may be as fallacious as that of sound health from the 
active cirailation of blood without reference to the age, 
sex, and other circumstances of the person.”* It is only 
lately lhat correct ideas of the prosperity of India have 
begun to prevail amongst them, and that a change of a 
state of things so prejudicial ’ to their interests has been 
earnestly desired. Nothing is more sensibly felt by tliem 
now-a-days tluin that the so-called trade of their country, 
is, properly speaking, no trade of India. Between a 
trade carried on bouafide by the Indians, and a trade, 
carried on by the Europeans, they make a broad distinc- 
tion. They have discovered tliat the so-called trade of 
India benefits only a few foreigners, and not the mass of 
their nation ; and they refuse to place any more confidence 
in the official assurances. Jt is not a fonsst of shipping, 
or knots of crowded carts in thoroughfares, or a hot 
haste in the loading and unloading of vessels at the jetties, 
or exports and imports standing at high figures, that truly 
indicates the opulence of a nation. They are tm better 
than jainui facie evidences, from which one cnjinot be 
sure of coniin" to accurate conclusions. The true criterion 
to judge. by of the prosperity of India, is the degree in 
; whicli the natives of the country arc found to participate 
in the proceeds arising from its several sources of income, 
and the store of capital accumulated in their hmids. Tlie 
principal sources of a country’s wealth are its labour, its 
agricultural and mineral produce, its own independent 
manufactures and commerce, and its territorial revenue, 

; or offices. From none of these sources of national income, 
excepting that of labour, does any nati^ derive more 


♦ The Bengalee oi the 7th DecemiKsr, 1872, 
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than a nominal advantage. The legislation of the present 
Indian (Jltjverument is all in the direction of encouraging 
Knglish enterprise, and securing to the Europeans eveiy 
advantage as a practical monopoly, while to India the 
existing system has been positively ruinous. Let mo 
take ui) the case of the Indian agriculturist. He has bet- 
tered his position in no resjMJCt, notwithstanding that the 
])roduct3 oT our soil have so immensely increased, and 
there has grown up a gigantic trade around liim. He is 
still as wretclied and degraded as .at any time before, and 
toils as ever unfreed from the bondtigc of the money- 
lender, or unrelieved from his s<jualor, want, and misery. 
Kather the sphere of his action has been narrowed, 
lie has gradually been evicted from all the rich fields 
in Ins province, and ])ushed into a comer. Various 
as are the • commodities exported from tliis coun- 
try, little more is now grown purely by the In- 
dian ryot than food-grains, seeds, sugsu'-cane, tobacco, 
and jute, articles that more imjiose by their bulk than 
make a substantial return. The growth of all the valu- 
able sta]>les has been ai>propriatcd by the Europeans, 
who possess the best filatures of silk, who OAvn the lar- 
gest number of indigo factories in the land, and W'ho 
carry on the cultivation of Indian tea. They virtually 
command and conti*ol the growth of our cotton. True, 
it is the product of native labour, but labour upon wliich, 
not the native Imsbaudman, but the foreign capitalist 
and the foreign shipper build their edifices of fortune. 
There is the cultivation of opium, than which there is 
not at present a more jwolific source of return among 
all the numerous products of Indian agriculture. But it 
is w'ell know'll to be a close monopoly of the State. 
Very often it is consolingly referred to as bringing in a 
heavy sum to the Indian exchequer. But although 
India is indebted to British rule for the most part, for this 
large tribute fixim China, it is nevertheless the ^t that . 
not a single poppy-grower or opium-manufacturer in 
Bchar or Benares, is better off than his neighbours in 
point of domicile or living. But the tribute' from China 
liglitens the burdens of the Indian taxpayei^) it will ibe^ 
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aaid. If the taxpayer had any control over the receipts 
and disbursements of his country’s revenue the ar^ment 
would certainly be convincing ; the tribute would be 
a gain to the people of India and be felt as such — it would 
afford genuine relief. But what is the difference of a 
few millions to those who are compelled year after year 
to pay for the increasing extravagance and wasteful- 
ne.ss of an irresponsible but jx>werfiil de8p<>tisrn. Such 
is the boasted development and inijwovement of tfie 
agricultural resources, — an improvement from which no 
benelit has fallen to the share of the agi’icultural people! 
Tlie rc(!ent returns of the Census of the Jjower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, may afford a basis f«>r an approximate 
calculation of tlie whole agricultural pojuilatiou of India. 
Taking the agricultural class. of Bengal at 13,000,000,* 
out of a population of 06,000,000, the ])roportion given 
by 200,000,000, is near 40,000,000, for all India. There 
is. besides this, the class of agricultural lal>oin*crs. making 
24,000,000, by the same mwle of (talculation. 'I’lic two 
numbers make a total of 64,000,000. I'his vast nuiss 
of humanitj’ is without any visible signs of improvement 
in their condition. I’hey arc scarcely in better circum- 
, stances now in point of enlightenment, or the means 
‘dor the redress t»f their tvrongs, tlian under previous 
pGoA’emments. Let but the dumb millions of the Indian 
‘ ryotry find a tongue, and the hollowness of the fact of 
their standing well as com])ared with the past generations 
would be laid bare. “ By the confession of the latest 
authority, they are reduced to the lowest point at wliich 
existence can be maintained. Penury, with all i^s atten- 
dant privations, when the season is good, (md jaiiching 
want bordering on destitution, when the sejison is bad, 
are the only alternatives of the ryots’ lot.”f The Indian 

* Half nf them are MahomedanR, half the reipaiml*M' art* al>oH|?iueM) 
outcastes from Ilhiflimm. Hrahmou anti uethinj; in particular.” — The lloiTMe 
Oeorge CumplK-ll, C. tS., O. C. L., autljor of Ji^ia m all the TeDHCB, and of 
.nuinoious sohimUM for ihe reconstruction cif Govorament, Society and. the imli- 
viflnal ill India ; of FacK and f'^ipurcs, of the Hevohition in Uenf^al, ond of 
diverse 24 imitcfi. Letters and Orders on watters Bengalee and tliiujga in general. 

Je Letter "to Govcninicnt of India rccoinmendiug su^presbiou of the Biith 
or Car of Jagannnth.— P. I>. 

^ ^ J Torrens* Ewpir$ in 
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jiousantry have known no augmentation of comfort — ^no 
diminution of miaeiy. They have been likened to leeches 
— “ no so(»ner full than squeezed dry.” Their augmented 
produce has served only to meet augmented taxes. 

The mineral resources of the ox>uutry have not yet 
received the attention they deserve. Those that have been 
<lovelop(id, are all workefi and utilized by the Kuropcaus. 
In one solitary instance is a native gentleman known to 
wi>rk a colliery at Searsolc. The vast resources in native 
iron and copper, and other metals, are all lying itUc and 
neglected under the flood of imports from England and 
Australia. 

'i'he enormous ex])ansion of Indian commerce under 
liritish rule, is a jdirase which fimls frc<juent cmplo 3 .Tnent 
in the speeches and writings of men in this country. Jhit 
tlu! tcu’in made use of has no meaning at all, and 

makes the phrase altogether absuivl and deceptive. It 
may have a meaning in the mouths of the Anglo-Indians, 
who (iarry on that commerce, tuid reap all its benefits. It 
has no meaning whatever in the moiit])s of the Natives, 
who take no part in that commerce. Surely that com- 
merce ought not rightly to be called Indian, which is not 
carried on by the Indians themselves, which docs not ac- 
cumulate aud cintulate capital in India, and which does not 
contribute to its enrichment. There exists no commerce 
ju’oducin^ these resvdts, projnwly to deserve the name 
Indian. To cjdl it so, is to use a misnomer. The so-called 
Tndian commerce is all a fiction for our nation. The only 
fiu t al)out which there can be no dispute, is the growth of 
a demand f5>r certain articles, such as jute, oil-seeds, and 
opium, which di<l not exist before, and under which 
demand those articles are now extensively cultivated and 
produced. This is, strictly speaking, development of Indian 
ag!’iculture, and not expansion of Indian commerce. India 
has a home-tnule of its own, but not any maritime trade. 
The profit of her amnuoditics ceases to India the mo- 
ment they are sold off in the port of shipment. They no 
more bring an^ return to a native, but to the foreign 
shipj)er. There is scarcely a Native merchant or ’ship 
owner, no Native voyager or supercargo, no Nj^^e 
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Insurance office, no Native Bank, and no Native agency in 
foreign markets, the operations of all which macliinery 
can tmly be said to constitute Indian commerce, and 
from which am accrue any real pros|H‘rity to India. Tl^e 
Indians have long rotire<l fWnn the sea, and the carrying 
trsule that was once in their hands has passed away into 
those of the Europeans. They suffered a partial loss of 
it first from the rivalry of the Arabians, and next from 
the competition of tlj<! ^’ortuguese, the Dutch, and the 
other European nations, on the disawery of the new 
trade-route round the Oaj)e. But it was wholly takc'ii 
over no s<K)ner the East India Comj'iany obtained [Hditical 
control over India. Considcre«l in a friuj comnuircial 
light, many of the cx|H)rt.s of our counlry, are “not 
excliangod in tin; course of barter, but is t.ak(‘n away 
without any return or payment whatsoever.” Tlio trade 
in our best raw-silk, indigo, lac-dye, Hhell-tae, and tea, is 
carried on without any purchase and payment, 'fhosci 
staples are grown or nuumfiu^ured and taken out of India 
by foreigners, who retain all the profits in their country. 
'1^) look at the question from miother jwint, no country can 
])rosper unless it iin)H)rts more than it ex|K)rts. But India 
is the only unhaj>py country' whose exports are out of 
all proportion to her imjjorts. She «;x))orts now some- 
where near £(>.'5, 000, 000, but imjxjrts no more than 
£42,000,000. Let us take into consideration the, result 
of the last 11 years, during which “ the cxjKirt of India,” 
says Mr. FaAveett, “ amounted to £r)4 1,000, 000, and the 
imports to only £311,000,000, leaving the enormous 
balance of £230,000,000, due to the countiy. 'J’hat had 
been partly liquidated by an excess of im[M>rt of treasure 
over export of £1 70,000,000. The remaining £(>0,000,000, 
might probably be taken as some measure of the sum 
which India had to pay to England for the expenses of 
Government, for pensions, salaries, and other sources of 
the Home income to residents in tlxis country.”* Here i.s 
a yawning gulf, which is widening every ^ ear. Instead 
a flow of money into the country, there is a continuous 


Fawoett'fl npeceb on the Indian Budget, 6tli August in 1872. 
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imdpr-current of drain. This drain first set in from thfe 
time when “ tiie East India Company kept aside a ix>rtiou 
«)f tlie Indian Uevenue” f()r their commercial investments. 
Money then passed out through a single channel, but it 
now })onr8 away tlirongh a thousand outlets. Far from 
])rospering, our country evidently suffers from its export 
trade, “what is tantamount to an annual ])lunder” of some 
£2.5,000,000, — ^the sum made by the balance of trade due 
to her. There is, therefore, no gr^t.er fallacy than to infer 
from the high figures at which our exj)orts stand that 
they add an annual iiKTcment to our national wealth, — 
or to call that commerce Indian which swells ‘the pnrse 
of England, and brings no grist to tin; Indian mill. There 
cannot be a greater anomaly than that commerce should 
ext>and, but no increase of thistoms revenue should fidlow. 
Look at the vast thistoms revenue of England, and 
compare with 'it thcpaltiy'surn realized by India. Though 
her (i(.)mmercc has doubled or trebled since 1884, her 
customs revenue does not show tlie same proportionate 
increase, but stands almost stationary. 

Willi regard to the so-much talked of Imports, to 
view them as proofs of our prosperity is at variance with 
common sense, and with the acknowledgiid truths of eco- 
nomical science. They arc exotics Avhich yield no fruit 
to India, but to Manchester, liirmingliam, ami Chesliire. 
To regard them in their true light, is to regard them not 
as a blessing, but as a. curse, which has culminated in the 
ruin of our national industry and home-made manufactures. 
No untruth is more strenuously sought to l>e impressed 
upon our minds than that ivc form an agricultural nation. 
Such a misrei>resentation is imjieached and scouted by all 
history. From time immemorial India has never been a 
consumer of foreign goods and manufactures. She is the 
cradle of all the })rinci})al art« which minister to the well- 
being of mankind. The rest of the world is her pupil in 
them. It is she who manufactured for other nations, 
while none manufactured for her. But by a mischievous 
inversion of that order of things, she is now a dependent 
upon foreign looms and forges for her supply. Her own 
ri( h mineral resources lie neglected, while sHe buys iroa 
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and copper from other countrieg. Her own raw cotton is 
all taken away from her, w'hile she has to Imy hack the 
self-same cotton in the sliape of made material. Every 
civilized country in the world is now striving to develop 
its own inde}*endeiit industry, while one manufactut'e 
after another is being crushed out of India under the 
destructive systetu of our ruling ))ower. The arts and 
manufactures of a country form to it an imi)ortant source 
of wealth. Without them, there is no digestion and as- 
similation of the gold and silver flowing into it from 
outside commerce. They disaj^jKjnr in a receding ebb- 
tide fnnn its depemlence on foreign industry. The ac- 
count is s<.|uarcd, and the nation finds itself in the same 
]K)sition from which it started. Thus India sells raw 
cotton to Manchester at ll.s. 20 the mauiid, but having to 
buy that cotton back again in the Hha])C of Shirtings or 
Jaconets, at nearly a rui)ee ])er |)ound, or hbout Hs. 80 
the muund, * she finds very little money left to her in the 
end. 1 n the ]*resent high market of the staple, India reaps 
from her cotton some jC 1.5,000,000, from which sliere])ay8 
ill0,000,000, for her being a cusbmier of Manchester 
Twist ainl Piece-goods. lint when cotton once more sees 
its old prices, and its exiM)rt comes to nil, there w'ill be 
nothing to c<nnjjensule for the heavy loss to India arising 
from her purcha.se of foreign goods. The richest country 
is that which has to sell every thing, to others, and buy 
nothing from them. Such once was the economic XK)sition 
which India occupied. Judging from this point of view, 
the £42,0(K),000, to which our im|K)rts Imvc shot up, 
sj)eak rather of a decrease tlian increase in India’s profits—- 
rather of her progressive impoverishment than enrich- 
ment. 

There remains now the item of revenue to guage 
tlie prosperity or decline of India. True, her territorial 
revenue has now reached a figure which it never did at 
any time in its past history. In the most palmy days of 
the Moguls, it was 32 crorcs. It now. exceeds 50 crores 
— a sum raised only by the first-class Powers in the 

: A 
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world. Iiut the revenue of a country’ is never friictuous 
witlioiit a recof!;nitio»i of the ffive-and-take principle. 
Jler«? only the first and better-half of that principle is 
followiid. Money is raised from the people of which only 
jin infmitpsitnal jKJrtion ever finds its Avay liack aj^ain 
into their iuirids. The chief Jind lucrative ^josts are all 
filled by hhiropeaiis, who Jire gorged with public money. 
'I'Jie Xativcs ask lor bread, and receive a stone. It is 
the European Civil Service, the European Army, the 
Ejiroijcan »fnsti(;es, Engineers, Doctors, Schoolmasters, 
Clergyiuon, Hail way-proprietors, and Eund-holders that 
jibnost wholly absorb siikI eat uj) the vast sum, leaving 
at the most but a tithe for the Natives, who are soured 
at the small share of tlu; loave.s and fishes of the State 
fidling to their lot. The truth ol' tliis fact becxnries at 
once obvious from the riding of Mr. Campbell for the 
Native Civil Service to Ixigin with the sum of Rs. '2o per 
mensem, or from the recent saying of Sir Rhilip Wode- 
housc that “ the British Government will not iniiiose 
taxation U|xm the |K!ople of this country in order to 
give salaries as high to Natives as to European officials”* 
— which is as mnoh as to say that tax the Natives not 
for themselves, but for the J^uropejins. Not more is the 
outlawry from office deprecated than the effects of the 
absenteeism of the British Government. Look at the 
enormous remittance of !(} crores of nijices for the Home 
Charges, aunually draining and disappearing from the 
country never to reluni to.it again. “There is nut only 
the ]>laiu and ]Kdpable drain of the Home Charge.** to 
sustain, but a ceaseless, unseen, stream of private remit- 
tances of savings and fortunes to aggravate its pressure. 
TJie salaries paid out of taxes, and the fortunes saved 
therefrom, or made in private enterprise by merchants 
and jilanters, are never spent upon the soil where they 
are t>arned, but are transjiorted to another country as fast 
as they are rcaliy.e«l.”f “ Nineteen tw'enticths of our 
t.axe.s’^ says Mr. Torrens, “are annually, monthly, it 

* h made ConvtKjntiun of tlje Bombay Unirersity, ou 14th 

Pcbniniy, 1S7 :j. 
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might almost be said daily re-spent amongst us ; while 
of the revenues of India a large portion is exported hither 
to furnish us with extra meatis of comfort and of luxury. 
The inanure is thus continually withdrawn from eastern 
helds to enrich tlie island gardens of the West. It has 
been varioitsly cstiiuatcd that, irre8)K*ctive of interest on 
debt, six, seven, and even eight millions a t-ear are drawn 
from India to be sj)cnt by Knglishinen citlier there or at 
home. The process t)f exhau-stion may be slow, but it is 
sure. Science, skill, care, invention, may devise means 
of compensation, and when they are applied systemati- 
cully and ])ermanently, wc sludl be able to measure their 
value. P»ut is there any pretence for saying that imy 
attempt of the kind has ever been ma<le, or is elliciently 
makijig now ? We have laid the people and the I’rinccs 
(tf India under tribute, and after a centiu*y of varied 
experiments, the only limit of exaction seems to be the. 
physical cajiacity of tfie yield.”* Under the Muhomedans 
or the !Mahrattas, every rupee either^plundered. cxtortefl, 
or levied from the ryots, remained in the land, to cojrtci 
back to them again at some time or oth(ir. Ihit there 
has ensHCil an abstraction of ca])ital from India since 
17,57, uruler wdiich sh<* is now left but an (imply shell, 
liow much more w'ould the world, that is agape with 
wonder at the unlurard-of sum of It} hvnxlrcj) vrorex re- 
cently subscribed to the French Loan for the (Jerman 
War Indemnity, be struck to learn the amount which has 
been exacted and abstracted away from India from that 
year downi to the jwesent day. It was calculated at 40 
crores by Hurkc down to the year of Warren Hastings’ 
impeachment. It has been calculated' by Mr, Robert 
Knight at 21 hundred crores, taking oniy the priiudpal 
items. The accurate amotint is almost inexpressible by 
ISgnres yet knowm in arithmetic. It is fabidons. h'orraer- 
ly the land-revenue was taken in kind. Hut tlie I'biglisb 
have substitute(l and .set up a demand in coin. 'I’he prin- 
ciple of equality in taxation is strictly acted upon, but 
the prinel|»le of equality in emolument oi; money-making 
is ignored wholesale. 

* Empite in ArIa.. * 
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Nor has umch profit accrued to our country from 
what I may term the secoTulary sources of a nation’s in- 
come. The learned jnvjfessions make a rich field, but 
from which it is the Euroj>eans who gather the largest 
harvest. It is tlw'y who keep to themselves the most 
valuable ap|K>intments, enjoy the largest ])ractice, and 
charge the hoa^^est commissions and fees. No native 
lawyer, attorney, schoolmaster, edit«>r, litterateur, en- 
gineer, artist, or doctor has yet turned a rich man. The 
Banks are all in the hands of the Europeans. The prin- 
cipal hr()ker.s are JCurop(‘anH. The Railways belong to 
European (’omjianies. The Gas Gompany is European. 
The public architecture is built and repaired by Euro- 
peans. The public advertisements and printing are given 
to the Kuro])eans. The very I'uiversity Courses arepiib- 
lislu'd by Eig.'oj)ean bot.>kseller8. The very Native llos- 
pital is being erected by European builders. In India, 
which way y>u turn, it is the Euro{)ean making money 
that meets the eve. There is no r<M»ui or verge for the 
^{itives, — no ])rizc, patronage, or prospect for them, 
'riiey are studiotisly kept in the back-ground — at anti’s 
length — ^iind Ixiyond a certain range of the rich preserves 
(»f the heav('n-bon». This u’orld ift made for Corsar. 
They should be <;outent with lieing Deputies, and Suhor- 
dinsites, and Ilonorarics. The best of them must be 
no better than Honorary Magistrates, Honorary Munici- 
jml l>epnty Chainueti,* Honorary Legislative Memlters, 
and Hmuwarv (’ouiieillors. Keranidom is a.ssigned for the 
ro.st. Within the four iKtunduries of that region, and the 
nether ofiitres, must the mass satisfy the cravings of their 
ambition, and remunerate their talent and industry'. 
Thus far shalt they go, and no farther. The aggrandize- 
ment of a Xalive is the exception, and not the rule. 
There is u graduated scale of honors for his nation, but 
witlioul any Benmittcrs or Jaghiree. f Truth is stranger 

* Siiu'o Irh Imvii in typi*, tli*‘ port of Municipal Deputy Cluurman of 
f'altMiTta li:is bt'Cj't ^iren to a Native gentleinau on pay. 

t (’orrevtly It well to inform the non-Indian reader that 

Bruhmuttar iirv or font free hinds, so called from being orighiaMj 

grautedto BiaUmauji f-n* niairitenatiw. generally hs reward of learning and'me^t. 
•Ast/Aif’iS. which may or may not be rent-fn^y ire considerable estates origipaUx 
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tban fiction — ^the very KhtUauts have to be paid for by 
their recipients ! 

The only sources from which India derives an un- 
doubted ])rofit, are Labour and Land. The lolwur market 
remains intact to her children, uninvadetl by the foreigner. 
They owe this non-interference, however, not to the ten- 
der mercies of a paternal (lovcrnmeiit, but to the Tndimi 
Sun, that keeps out all Saheb diggers, and bricklayers, 
and coolies, from the land. Our labouring classes are 
now decidedly in better circumstances than in the days 
of impressment and scanty Avages. The Jiunnia/ut, or 
moiioy-lAiders, also form a class that is the creation of 
the liritis'h regime. Our land-owners, tf)o, are, many of 
them, monied men. If there is any class to represent 
the Avealth of our country, it is the ZcmiiKlars and Ta- 
lookdars avIio have thrived under the I'ernument Settle- 
ment. Hut the sic<|uisition of wealth even in this depart- 
ment has to be made, in many instances, not without the 
tug of Avar. Ever since Lord William Hentinck removed 
their disability to hold lands, many I’utnees, Durputnecs, 
and Ijaras, have passed into the luinds of Europeans, w'ho 
have virtuiUly become adinitred to such landed (istates 
and interests. And the only fat peojile left ft)r ])rcy, 
haA'e at last been marked out and doomed. With the 
utmost csisnistical finesse has the narrow end of the 
wedge been driven, which is to Bljatter the fabric of 
their grandeur. 

Thus, Avith the exce})tion of Land and Labour, there 
is no other source — ^agriculture, commerce, banking, manu- 
factures, office, or profession, from AA'hich there accrues 
any increment to the indigenous estate and national 
wealth of India, to justify tlie prevailing opinion of its 
growii^ prosperity. Instead of accnmulatioTi of capital, 
there is a depletion. Instead of i^rimdizement, there 
is decay. The Kohinoor is gone. Tlie treasuries of the 
ancient Princes of the land have been emptied. The 

gnmted chieflj as rewards of mpritorioas serrioea. The holdont of both these 
hinds of grants, from their heredltaiy iodependenoei mtmmig the most honorable 
classes of ibe Indian community — ^Uic Goaniiy'a backbone— but the British Dead 

bj means of the resumption laws and commissions of enquire, has cmabad 
«ar itot of them and reduced thoM whom it has reluctantly spared. 
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hoarded wealth of ages has disappeared. The gentry live 
merely from luind to mouth. The peasantry are as much 
poverty- stricken as ever. The greater the exports, the 
larger becomes the balance of trade due to India. The 
more the inflii.x of imports, the less abiding of money 
there is in the land. The higher the taxation, the higher 
rise the annual remittances. In the words of Mr. Geddes, , 
“the progressive defertilising of the fields, the progressive 
(leterioration of the cattle, the progressive iraix)verishment 
of the pef)ple, such are the ghastly results of all this 
commercial exijoliation of the Indian provinces. The 
very beasts of burden and the lifeless soil itself ftre made 
to feel the rig«iur of English taxation.’’* Here then, is 
submitted the counter-case for consideration. Here is a 
rebutter to the official reports and representations. From 
the evidence ad<luced, it would be no paradox to say that 
the position oT India in respect of weelth w'as, in by-gone 
times, r(*ally solid compared with the position she now 
occupies. It was then the “sink of precious metals.” The 
force of facts and figures brought forward in official 
speeches, is nullified by the truth of the pauperization 
and wretchedness cropping up on all sides. I’he prospe- 
rity lai<i stress upon, is as much consoling to our nation 
as is the sight of water beyond reach to a thirsty fever- 
stricken patient, f)r the warmth of a light-house lamp to 
antimbed cold man buffeted by the waves. It may be 
comjwrcd to Ferdousi’.s “ sea without a bottom or shore, 
in which w'e may fish long, but shall never find a pearl.” 
Prosperity and studied exclusion from every source of 
gain caniwt co-exist. Prosperity to be a real and wide- 
spread national blessing, must be shared bv all classes 
and sects, and not by a favoured few. “ India for India” 
must be the jiolicv, before the land can overflow with 
milk and honey. There is as little truth in the current 
opinion of India's prosperity, as in that of its being “a 
burdensome possession to the British crown.” The power 
and prestige of England are all from that possession.. 
Unless the fertility of Nature had stood good by India, 


* Calcatta Review, JanuAiy, 187S* 
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fihe would have by this time drifted into bankruptcy. 
Unless there had been no new wealth-crentinj? products 
to hold equal the balance between her gains and losses, — 
between reproduction and destruction, the mUch cow, 
which she is described to lie to England, would have 
sunk long before this under her being milked dry; 
Doubtless the nation now rea])s a doubled or trebled 
harvest. ’But it lias neither augmented the comforts, nor 
lessened the miseries of Indian peasant life. There is 
‘‘plenty of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, thrashing, — 
hut the gamers contain only Smut and stubble." Doubt- 
less there has been expansion of trade, as attested by 
high figures, sinc-e 1834. But that trade has neither 
increased our (’ustoms revenue to help us in our tinan- 
cial difficulties, nor in anywise improved the position of 
our nation. The jirocess that is going on, is to rebuild 
what has been undermined, — to reproduce A^Thnt has been 
abstracted. There is unquestioned moral and intellectual 
elevation under British dis})ensation, but no nuiteriai 
prospevitt/. First ])oint out the source from which it 
ensues, atul then it is to l)e acknowledged. The dead 
level policy that grinds a butterfly upon a wheel, 
emphatically gives the lie to that prosperity. The great 
scarcity of capital felt in India, contradicts it. The 
truth is, that witli high prices f«>r food, and increased 
wages, and wmmerce all in foreign hands, and domestic 
manufactures gone, and a pauperizing System of rule, 
the condition of India now is such that, instead of its 
forming a matter for congratulation and legitiniate exul- 
tation, or exciting tliankfiilness in our' minds and hope 
; in our breasts, it ought, on the contrary, to. cause tho 
gravest almun to all her true well-wishers. If there is 
one delusion current in India, it is the delusion of its 
prosperousness. 

In the light of Tacts shed upon the subject, the rarudl 
Hie miiiject of Ui» vahieof the commercial statistics com- 
monly cited, is well seen. They prove 
the existence of prosperity npon paper, but not in .reality. 
In the fiuxr of the drain points ont, will Any one presume 
tti deny that the count^ has not suffered fi^m its con- 
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nection with the British nation. Loudly then to proclaim 
its material civilization when onr great country is being 
sent to perdition, is to utter the most barO'faced cant, 
and platitude, and rhetoric. The wonder is how men in 
high office, conscious as they are of the veiy antithesis of 
prosperity, could ever have been betrayed into talking in 
such iasliion. The British, as has been well said, are 
“ alternately to be proud and ashamed of their Empire 
in the East.” — It is time to dissipate the error involved 
in the opinions forming the settled creed of the country, 
and governing the public mind. Upon the exposition of 
their fallacy depends the prosperous future of India. I 
have referred to all, tlie principal points for considera- 
tion, with as much brevity as is consistent with a clear 
and intelligible demonstration. But it is the particular 
object of tliis paper to examine in detail the questions of 
India’s Comiberce and Manufactures, and to advocate a 
change of the Indian Commercial Policy — a policy that 
should abolish all duty upon the Exjwrts to enable be- 
hind-hand India to compete with more intelligent nations, 
and that shoiild levy an increased rate of duties upon the 
Imports to rescue her arts and industries from ruin, and 
give to the country, which has been robbed of its liberty, 
a true and substantial glory in exchange. 

It is not a little surprising that a matter of such high 
Thesilciircof (}ovom- importance from fiscal cosiderations, as 
ment on tiu> subject, restoration of our commerce to its 

ancient basis, and the revival of our manufactures, should 
never have suggested itself to the mind of any portion of 
our community: I esm well understand tlie reason for 
which European politico-economical writers and speakers 
in this country abstain fi’om a truthful witness-bearing 
to the state of Indian trade and industry, mid pressing 
the subject on public attention. It is not the 

facts are not witW their knowledge, or that the truth is 
beyond their powers to penetrate. Not so. To “give it 
an understanding, but no toi^e,” is. what they ^ve 
adopted by universal consent. Their silence is deliterate. 
It would be uncdnvenlional to indulge in outspoken vietiv. 
They are reluctant to give out the truth in the inatteir, 
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lest it should operate to the prejudice of their naition. 
They have come to thiscountiy “to get rich," aud not 
“ to do good to their native fellow-subjects."* They want 
*' to make the whole Indian nation subservient, in every 
possible way, to the interests and benefits of them8elves,"f . 
Never is this fundamental policy lost^sight of in all that 
they legislate, inaugurate, or instruct. There is always 
a firm unvaiy'ing pressure of opinions, from all classes 
of their nation — ^finm Home, from the Press, firom the 
counting-house, and from the professions, — ^never to di- 
verge from that policy. Under the trammels of this 
nai^nw traditional iwlicy, the Government here is pre- 
cluded from discharging its functions “with a careful 
regard to right and conscience.” It is restrained from 
acting on enlarged views and benevolent principles. It 
has to govern principally with hopes, proi^uses, profes- 
sions, fair words, and ostensible good intentions. It has 
to practice equivocations, and speak in enigmas — to sup- 
press or exaggerate accounts as the occasion requires. 
There is the ^and resource to make up deficits from 
increased import duties. But in deference to the inter- 
ests of Lancashire, it shirks all enquiry into the condi- 
tion of our native industries. Such a matter has hem 
].>asscd over in the Queen’s Proclamation. It is never 
discussed in the Leg^lature. It is never brought forward 
in tlie Budget. Holding the notion that our nation is a 
purely agricultural people, the attention of our Govern- 
ment is directed towards increasing the efiiciency and 
productiveness of the soil. Our cattle excite its pity. 
Our rude agricultural implements attract its notice. It 
encourages mrigation. It opens canals. It introduces 
model-farms. It teaches us to grow the best cotton. It 
{tromotes agricultural exhibitions. The boasted reforms 
of Hr. Campbell are -dimply intended to degrade our;; 

*In its iflsae of Janoiuj, 1S73, ihn T^ar1ccd,:--^^Av 

Native pa|jer Auys tliat the Kngliiihmeti ivbo come to this 00011117 nay dMjted 
into thm cUMsee : one coiwlme of thewe wlio come to govern the coaniiTi imoSier 
ol ibw come to gel rich, and a third of thene whose 011I7 object iti o<nm&g 
o&tfftodb good to their native fellow^aohjiBcta* Bow ^ahj are there of 

VC vondfvr The Editor meant iw mnichatto tajftlmttbfircit Qoaiif^ 

V It in Mdom that we meet with al taadid atowaT.; 

on Indian Ajbuxa, hj Urn Bononidl^ 
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nation into husbandmen, and field surveyors, and brick- 
Jayers. How he is fussy in all other matters, but pro- 
foundly silent on the point of encouraging our manu- 
fhotures. “It is strange,” says the Hindoo Patriot, “that 
the Bengal Government, which is noisy in other matters, 
does not say a word about questions which afiect so 
seriotisly the material prospects of the people.” In our . 
Schools of Industry are taught only Painting, Sculpture, 
Gastiug, and such other fancy-arts. But aesthetic im- 
provements wrongly take the precedence of materialistic 
improvements. The development of native commerciid 
and manufacturing talent is never deemed worth a thought. 
The ruin of our. piece-goods trade and iron-trade never 
touches the conscience or compunction of our Goveni- 
ment. Manchester and Birmingham have laid down the 
routine for ij — and India is treated as an outlying field 
for the stipply of raw materials to the workshops of tht)se 
places. The appointment of a member of Commerce in.tlie 
India Council or the creation of the “Department of 
Agriculture, Itevenue, and Commerce,” may be j)ointed 
out to us tt)r our comfort. But we cannot allow ourselves 
to be deceived or lulled into composure by those facts, 
when they are not in the true interests of the sons of India. 
The first has not been established with ^ view to open 
a maritime career for the Natives, to ' call forth their 
nautical c,»mrage, and train them to be a sea-going 
people. The second is intended to teach us no more than 
to dig, and it can be of little service when the truth has 
been told by Mr. Camplwll, “ that we know nothing 
about agriculture, W’e are children in that respect, and 
>ve cannot teach others till we are ourselves taught, and 
that the ryots are much better fitted to teach us.”* 
Hemmed in by an iron net work of inexorable prejudices, 
the Government of ln<lia truckles to the interests of 
its countrymen and barters away the happiness of our 
manufacturing population. It is not allowed to have an 
in<l(!peudeut commercial policy for India. It must stimu- 
late only agricultural industry, and hold out up more 

» * Kinute oa " Mod<d Fums,'’ 
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flncncc and control of class-interchts. In the words of the 
Jjnchnow Times, they “ have no single-minded adherence 
to jiriiiciple and truth. They ‘give to party what was 
meant for mankind,’ and sa<Tifice ‘ God’s own troth’ in 
order to uphold the prejudices of race or faction.”* There 
is one paj»cr which exclusively advocates the interests of 
the(’ivil Sersnce, and another of the Military Service — 
one which upholds the cause of the nf>n-omcial class, 
and another of the Knrasians. Scarcely ” actuated by 
any higher moth e than a consideration for mjiees, annas, 
and pies, they principally write with a. reference to their 
MibscTiption-Ii<t,” an<l are tongue-tied to jdead any thing 
in favour of theNati\eh. The qiu stion raised for discus- 
sion here is ad\isedly ignored by them, and is kept in the 
back -ground, en\eloiM‘d in the strictest secrc'cy. Not 
a ’'hisjjcr fscapes from tliem against the stereotyped 
notions, questioning tl»cir validih', and impugning their 
Irnth. They arc very out-sjwken against “the new 
itingled ideas” and “growing spirit” of the educated 
N itives. The} cun move heaven and earth l(>r a Cotton 
FrainIsBill, or Labour Contract Hill; the} can clamour 
for the alwlition of the Opium monojK)iy ; and they 
can keep up an outer} against the only la\ that directly 
fadU u|)on the iwckets of their countr}’men — the Income 
Tax, lor almost ever}' day in the twenre months, from 
} ear to year,t utilising every small fact and every scmit 
opiwrtunity to din the ears of the public with their cries. 
Hut the} can never persuade themseKes to raise the 
feeblest voice against the jmlicy which protects the interests 
of the English weavers, harilware-men, or salt-mauufiic- 
tiirers, to tlie utter detriment and ruination of our indus- 
ti’ial classes. Tar from attempting to disturb the settled 
convictions, they persist to inculcate the same views, to 
chime in the customary strain, and to keep up the delusion. 
If ever they chance to recur to the subject, it is only for an 

* Thib WM expiTMsed in comment on the Ooterpamb meeting hdd in honor 
of Ml Boutlc«lge, retired Editor -vtho for once made the **Fnciuiof India** 
dc»or\c Its niiine. 

t Take np the (dr 1371 and 1872, and them ie not a iiiimbe(> in; 
which something has not been said alKmt the Income Tax. 
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occasion to indidge in a fresh ehoUition of natisipti vanity 
and to swell the song of triumph'in tlieir favourite tuop.* 
Our European merchants and independent Britons” 

8ii«ice «f the anro. ^ ^ expected to make a ct«« 

pean uieTcaotUc daae breast uf the matter. Frankness on 
on the mbjeot. -g, directly opposed to their 

best interests. They are come to the Pagoda-land, to give 
a shake to the tree, and retire with heavy purses. Most 
of them represent the manufacturers and merchants of 
England, and are trained up in foregone conclusions. The 
path they are to tread is chalked out before them. With an 
eye steadily fixed on the “ ()ittni|)otent Rupee,” and under 
a' mission sedulously to promote tlie success of their 
constituents, they presume not to question the established 
creed. From men so circumstanced no sympathy, disin- 
terestedness, or magnanimity can ever be expected. They 
can well point out that “the Permanent Settlement is 
not unalterable like the laws of the Medes and Persians,” 
but they can never brook the idea of a revision of the 
Tariff in favor of the Indian weaver or urtizan. Their 
great object is to accomplish the overthrow of our indus- 
trial mpnlation, and establish an industrial conquest. 
Engliw politicians and generals come here to acquire 
territories — English merchants and tradesmen come here 
to open markets.# The former come to enslave a revenue- 
ynelding population. The latter come to secure producers 
of raw material, and consumers of manufiactured goods. 
Taxation is not the only object of a modem European 
conqueror — ^the profits of the commerce of the conquered 
Muntry must also be appropriated. Thus their best 
instincts prompt them to keep up the perpetual harping 
upon the idea fhat India is to produce, and England to 
manufacture. There is the Chamber of Commerce, which ’ 
is entrusted to act “ the philosopher and guide” in all our ■ 
commercial aflmrs.. But no go<M can ever come to. India 
through the intervention of a body of men who can hai^y 
enbdue fheir luitnre to get over the {mrtiality for their 
narion, and whose main object it is to denounce sH con- 


* For m iiMstanoe. a«e the id Kor« |, 1 $ 72 . 
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cessionR in favor of the Natives — and overawe Ae Govern* 
ment from prbceedinff upon principles of justice and 
benevolence. The only point aliout which its members 
have been found to express an especial concern, is the 
abolition of the Rice-duty, which has become a sore-point 
about which they vent their indignation annually at every 
Budget-time. 

The books relating to India are so vast in number, as 
The ot su- to compose a librarv. But while there 
thow on the subject. ^,.0 books of Travels and books of His- 
tory, books on the Religion of the people of India, books 
on their Laws, books on their sciences and manners, and 
books on their Antiquities, there is not a single book to 
S}>euk of on their Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce — ^no 
systematic and faithful account of them as they were and 
as they at present exist. No Royal Commission has- 
ever issued— no comprehensive local enquiry with refer- 
ence to them has ever been instituted, either privately 
or officially. Since l)r. Buchanan Hamilton’s labors in 
some holf a dozen districts, the Government has not ever 
undertaken suck an important Statistical Survey in any 
part of its dominions. There is scarcely a book of such 
rare ability and excellence as that on “ Orissa,” recently 
published by Dr. Hunter. But coining as it does from the 
Gazetteer (jiffice, I should deem it an #i^rfect outcome 
from a statistical point of view. The professed object of 
the work is to supply more a statistical than a historical 
account of that Province, and no information more useftd or 
needed could have been embodied in it than such as relates 
to the commerce and manufactures of that country. Tins 
is essentiallv necessary in a narrative intended to exhibit 
“ the inner life of a people in minute detail.” The author, 
however, has been particularly lavish in his descriptions 
of agricultural life in Orissa, in mtrsuance of the agri^ 
cultural cue of his countrymen, ^e landlord and the 
husbandman, the tenures and rents, the soil.and the croj^s 
have all had the amplest notice. But the Oriya industrial 
classes, their number, their occupations, their oonditioo, 
and the commercial and manufacturing capabilities of. the 
land, are points which have been passed over.itt 
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silence. The tnify manu&etQre noticed, Mlt at 

Pax^ud. The only account ^ven of the <M^ j wwven, 
is that are ^‘numerotts, poor ; considerea stu^ and 
mtied." I^e only trade*history of the province that has 
been supplied, is ^*a statement of the import and e:tpo^ 
trade of the port of False Point.” — This serious omisaion 
of an important account calculated to draw public atteil* 
tion to the condition of several thousands strucgling hard 
for the barest necessaries of life, is a blemish \mch cannot 
be cqmpensated for by any amount of fine-writing. The 
Native public demands an honest account of the effect of 
British rule on the arts and industries of India, and this 
demand is unsatisfied by Dr. Hunter’s work, which was 
avowedly undertaken to be statistical, and paid for out 
of the Indian revenue for that purpose. It is difficult to 
account for this silence of the European writers, without 
supposing it to proceed fron\ their easy belief that English 
domination in India has been to her a godsend. well 
recollect,” says the Honourable Frederick John Shore, 
“ the quiet, comfortable, and settled conviction, which in 
those days existed in the minds of the English population, 
of the blessings conferred on the natives of India by the 
establishment of the English rule. Our superiority to 
the Native Government which we had supplanted; the 
excellent systenifor the adminstration of j ustice which we 
had introduced ; our moderation ; our anxiety to benefit 
the, people — ^in short, our virtues of every description — 
were descanted on as so many established truths, which 
it waa a heresy to controvert. Occasionally, I remember, 
tb' have heard some hints and assertions of a contrary 
nature from some one who had spent many years in the 
interior of the country ; but the storm which was imme- 
diately raised and thundered on the head of the unfortu- 
nate individual' who should presume to question the es- 
tablished creed was almost sufficient to appal the 
boldest.*” Thus there are always some right-minded 
Englishmen who are disposed to speak out the tiruti^ btft 
who are constrained to hold their tongues, lest they 


* KoM<mIbdl«a.A|EBv«. 
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iihould be betrajetl into political heresy.* — India luus had 
fneuds in Engluthmen few and fiir between. There arose 
one — Burke, and there lias appeared another — ^Fawcett. 

The silence of the European community in general, 
' , . interested as it deeply is in maintaining 

tb/ of thi- Nathea on tlic existmg Commercial not less than 
tbofcubjwt |)olitical m//n»e, is the most natural 

thing in the world. Xor does that naturalness involve 
the question of the goo<l faith of the members of that 
community. But I am surprised at the supineness and 
negligence of the Natives themselves, to whom it lias 
occurred never to discuss the ejnestion, and exjiose the 
follncy of the declarations and doctrines of their rulers. 
To this <lny they lui\e not entered a protest against the 
policy wliich has brought on the decadence of their trade 
and manufactures, and reduced them to an abject depend- 
ence on toreiVpi looms and forges. So little are they 

♦ “ Hut t veil tbi se cloai -si>rb1 < d aud trut-hc «« tc<l advocates of the wiser aud 
the iu>ttt ways of lulc frit themseUrs rest] urn d by the pievalcncc of 
opposite ideas lunoiii; flit ir sujmiiois in office, anrl still moie among their equals 
luid asscK mtoK in the si met, from uiinng o|:M.u)y or too often considerotions 
tvhich they knew wouIcIIh. snared at as Hentimtnial, and biughed at as weak 
andtnutnMtu An honest man pLieed in the trying position where he would 
fain ufird off uijiistiei from the weak, and at the same tune save tlie honor 
of hisiountiv tiom the M im of sordid wiong, and \iho is conscious that, 
fsiliTijr to dissuade those above him in authority from the evil course contem* 
plaU d, he ill himsilfln ealkd upon to he its iiistnment, or to give way 
to a suiii*«<siir U*<s srmpulous than him<)elf,— an npnglP and honest man m 
such a case may well be pardoned if he fears to embody in a formal report 
sentiments ol imlitfimt ion and giief, which m his private correspondence may 
overflow Tohis iliitf in |)owcr, he feels that it were worse than 
useless to ap|MMl on gioiinds of magnanimity oi expediency AU his we^ht 
with him, and ill his ehuiRc ui leave to tluow that weight m the scale while yet 
it wavers, dejK'iids upon his retairiiug mitoc measure of respect with the 
short-sight isl He must gulp down each nsmg suggestion of immediate pity 
or of remote policy, lest the rulmg hpuits, inflamed bj such remonstrance, 
should exclaim, * What liavc we to do with thee ? art thou come to torment us 
with misgivings befoic the timef with presages of calamity that^may prove 
but ihodonioiitade, and which sound like mere romance ^ Many a worthy 
English officio] has had to gnaw his heart out with vexation at findmg himseif 
placed in a position of this kind , a position whnih he knows not how to 
justify ihtirougiily to himself, and yet which it may seem cowardice and selfish 
to abandon. Tlie consequences of the hand to month impolicy of fiscal exae* 
t)on and iemtoiiol encruoc hment, weigh upon his pen and tongae by day« 
and trouble bu> sleep by night. The field committed to his care, wlach m 
would have sown with the seeds of coutontment, confidence, and gratitude^ 
he MSB doomed to bniig forth suspicion, anger, hatred, and the mute )ookiii;g 
Ibr a day of n^stitution. And his grief, if he a true man, tane to the honor 
of his ract*, his need,'' and his conntiy, is that his hand should, in qdteoC 
himself, be itNcd to withhold the good, and to scatter hfoadcist the pfimenMtt 
seed Tovreob' ** Empire in Asia '* 
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interested in th6 stady of commerci^ politics, llwt ihi^ 
is scarcely «iy body amonj^ them who has ever' a 
thought to the matter, and brought home to his mmd the 
fact of his living in a state of double slavey. They take 
no pains to gamer any commercial statistics from' 
actual state of things around them, and ascertain the 
actual fact. They never inquire into the condition of our 
weavers, and calculate the annual loss to our country 
firom the decay of its large cotton-industry. The idea of 
a Native Chamber of Commerce to protect their commer- 
dal interests, has not yet entered into any one’s head. 
Our young men all go to Englaiid ' eitlier for the Civil 
Sen’ice, the Medical Service, or the Bar. No one goes to 
attend the lectures at the Royal Institution, or the Royal 
School of Mines, London, or enter any of the schools of 
practical engineering or useful arts, or learn, iron smelting 
at Birmingham, or cloth-weaving at Manchester. There 
is a universal craving only for the profits of office — ^no 
inclination for mercantile or manufacturing pursuits. The 
educated natives have not yet got over the prejudice of 
their ancestors against trade — still thinking it less honor- 
able than quill-drivuig. They are plettsed' with a few 
casual bonbons or lollipops in the shape of a High Court 
Judgeship, or Foreign Office Attacheship,— contemptuous 
crumbs to Cerberus or reluctant sacrifices to a vague 
apprehension of the Nemesis of Injustice. Barren Raja- 
ships and Rai Bahad<x)rsbips malte them Content, and 
turn them away from their duties to the nation.* They 


It is to be qacHtioned whether an influential Native f?cntleman hi jaHlJ- 
fied in accepting an hmnrary and aetting up a bad prueedrmt for hie 
natkn. The Government does not sincerely mean to bring up us in self-govenip^ 
ment, and therefore does not like to tlirow away good money upon dnmniie&" 
toadies, Sanscrit vcfluiiteeiv-laureate, and FadladeenH whose. ^liticaL conduct' ana 
opinions are founded upon the advice of Sadi ; — should the prince at uomdaf 
aoy, “ It is nighV' demato that you behold the moon and stam.” nainafohl||i 
wy was not addressed at a Bajah by the British Government^ thoagh he; wah . 
nuide one ^ the fimperor ci Delhi. Tliis has been pakiciilaAy potiiiM 
onft Jaj Mr. Saye in his " History of the Siqioy War". Dwarkanath Tagm 
dectined, Peab^dike, the honor of a IbQsship from the Queen Hentclt , The 
eoiy Native gentleniBa who haa shown flrmness of mind to refoac empty 
hmmt ii - Baboo Ananda Krishnn Bcee. The Gkwmment is pwjiatis lipt 
awnm ihat it often bestows Baf BahadooiibiM inKm^pcople wfac^ to tm m 
Bes^ notttKia^lisi^ have not Ihc' whmwidMa lor thdr JUmkibiar in . thi 
Mhipfm. Smfour-eaelaiig la growing intofla a vice of enr natioD. ea 

di«f|oaiaito baa ah^ heceve. add aE^ pamots inay acme day luM to 
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straggle for semblance of worth, and neglect the sub* 
stance. 1 do not find them wanting in shrewdness, 
but 1 cannot overlook the weahness which makes them so 
easy victims. This is jMirtly traceable to their antece* 
dents, and jmrtly to the defective system of their mere 
book-reading education. I am not at uU content with the 
quality of mgh education already given, or with the 
quantity of mass education, proposed to be given to our 
nation. The one only turns out men who are every one 
for himself. The other is intendi'd to be in name, and 
not in substance — like gold lieateu into leaf and worth 
only a trifle. I want a system of principle-imjdanting 
and nation-making education. ( hir leading men in vain 
lay the flattering unctinn to their souls to elevate the 
country by mere intellectual or moral projects. It is 
high time for. them to direct their attention tow'ards the 
substantial interests i»f the coimtiy — towards tlie attain- 
ment of those materialistic improvements, without Avhich 
our progress cun never be solid, and our nation can never 
get to “a status c«i-cqual with that of the civilized and 
superior nations of the earth.” The British Indian Asso- 
ciation, representing the collective wisdom and wealth 
of the country, certainly forms the hope and resource of 
our nation in the present generation. But it is exceed- 
ingly apt to forget its projier functions of a spokesman 
for all classes. It sliould endeavour to justify^ its exist- 
ence to the 'community inth something more than confin- 
ing all the stress of its advocacy within the limits of one 
subject that is its speciidity. It should not rest content 
with being true only to itself but should exerdse its 
^thoughts out of the conventional groove on questions of 
^neral national interest — on agricultural and industrial 
unprovenients affecting the welfare of millions. In no 
small degree has the nation been disappointed to find that 
body never to have spoken a word in the inter^t of the 


employ thoir iongne and for its Happresnem. There is no genuine bohn- 
dtioring loft for a snfa^t-raco—we nU eat the humhlo pie. In^veiy {HtTs 
the ilovemmeut hliooMl do away with aU**teg-iag andbob*tail^ Bai-Banadoon, 
oa Mr. Anstt^ wanta to have done with all tag»XBg nnd bob«tall artieladi derkA 
l^t in waire the shadow, andtry fortheeAManre. Let na hare MtMhte 
more than electrnp)ating-*l«tnshavethetnieringof metaL 
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vets and industries of liuUa, ATbicli are of the first im|>ort> 
ance in maintaining the social economy of a country. It 
has never ciilled tor a revision of the . Tariff in favour of 
the ludiuii nuimifacturer. It has never raised its voioe 
for the cmanoipiition of our coiniuerce. It did not study 
the subject of Indian Finance, so as to have been pre- 
pared dejHitc a member to jjive evidence before the 
Indian Fiiumce (Jommittce. Questions snch as these, re- 
commended by every amsideration l<)r tl»c exnUin^, the 
strenj^tbeninjr, and the fittinof out of our nation tor a 
posiri(»n in the civilised world, are seldom or never taken 
up for ventilation. The orj^in of that august ImxIv scarce- 
ly deals in other matters than lnn<l-[K)litics — tenures, 
rents and cesses. It must have been remarkf'd by all 
wIki have read the petition of that AKsociaticni to i*arU- 
mont, praying for a Itoval (\mimjsHion to enf|uiro into our 
gricvaiutes, that all tlie jH>ints, such as the defective 
cimstltudon of (tur Legislative (..’ouucils, the misunmnge- 
nient of our Finances, the inijK)sition of op])resHive Local 
Cesses and Taxes, the increase of the cost (jf th(; Amy, 
tlie diminution of the llnilway Traffic, the imperfect 
organixation of the Civil Courts, the inefficiency of the 
Police, the defective constitution of the Municii>al 
(’ouucils ami the injurious effects of a periodic revisicai 
of the Land 'I’ax, have been duly urgrid and commen- 
ted u]x>u, but that not even the rem<>test allusion haa 
been made to an “evil of the greatest magnitude whidt is 
corroding the very core of our yolitical existence!” — ^I mean 
the distress and loss arising fioin tlie anniliilation of our 
indigenous trade and manufactures. This is a grievance the 
removal of which lias become imperatively necessary, I 
think, before that of all others, to impart renewed vitality 
to our dear India. 

The Vernacular Press has .acquired a reci^ised 
status. It is marked by a tone of manly independoice, 
of which the nation stands in need to be respected 
heard. But it yet bears too much of a desultory diarac- 
ter, which makes its efforts barren of results. It works 
without an aim, and lets off onl^ random ’shots. To he of 
iwl service to the country, it should lay i^wn afixol' 
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code of principles to go by — it should adopt a line of 
systematic procedure. Instead of beii^ the organ of the 
ideas of the moment, and the echo of the rumours of each 
4ay, upon which is frittered away its energies, it should 
usefully employ itself in bearing its concentrated influence 
upon all that which tends to ensure practical good to the 
country. It should spread information promoting prac- 
tical knowledge, and calling forth practical talent. It should 
instruct and enlighten we agricultural and industrial 
classes to assert their just rights, and resume their ancient 
callings. It should suggest improvements to their pro- 
fessions, and advocate their interests. It should rouse 
the rural population from “ the cataleptic trance imposed 
by the Paramount Power on all local actinty,” and teach 
them to “ delve and.weave, K(>cculate and spin, with the 
ener^ and profit necessary for the accumulation and the 
diffusion of wealth.” The limb of native industry has 
broken, — ^it should be set right again for work. The Native 
English Vernacular Papers, should preach for the founding 
of independent Native Banks, Native Companies and Cor- 
porations, Native Mills and Factories, and Native Chambers 
of Commerce in the Presidencies. They should denounce 
the insensate practice of preferring foreign goods to 
home-made manufactures. They should inculcate the dis- 
cipline of self-denial, and the cultivation of patriotic sen- 
timents. They should collect and compile details of Indian 
urban life, to draw public attention to the helpless con- 
dition of our weavers, blacksmiths, and mechanics. They 
should point out the enormous and unceasing drain upon 
the profits of Indian labour, to show that the country is 
growing poorer year by ye^ir, and thoroughly expose the 
statistical delusion of the authorities. They should se- 
dulously strive for the subversion of the policy, which, in 
addition to our political slavery, has steeped the country 
also in aii indmbried slavery. Look at the unanimous 
concert of all the Europeans in concealing the fact of 
oiu: country’s impoverishment. Let us'imitate a similar 
concert in awi^ening ourselves from our dreams, mid 
storting in the race mr all that is practical and produc- 
tive of wealth. 
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Merchant'princes, like the late Baboo Mu^ LaB 
Seal or Sir Jaraaetiee Jeejebhoy, there have been from 
time to time, but they, it must be acknowledged, knew 
only how to build ttiieir own individual fortunes, and 
never took a broad view of the interests of their uoun* 
try, nor directed their thoughts to the important quet* 
tion of national fortune-mining. The development 
the agricultural, industrial, and commercial pursuits of 
India, purely for her own sake and benefit, has not yet 
engaged the consideration of anj’ of our leading men. 
Tnere has not arisen a commercial politician among ns 
to this day. There is no fetation about the matter in 
any of our public delating clubs. The Bethune Society, 
standing for twenty years, .has never alluded to the 
subject in the long course of its existence. The Social 
Science Association, whose peculiar vocation it is, never has 
taken up the tojnc. Not one of our platform men has ever 
come forward to expatiate u^mn the all important theme. It 
has never been broached in Native literature — ^never been 
treated of in any Native ma^zine. It has never been the 
OTievance of a public memorial — ^never been made the occa- 
sion for a monster-meeting. The nation is busy only in 
acquiring brain-power. It minds not its material needs. 
Such is either the blind ignorance or profound apathy 
prevailing amongst the Natives towanls a subject, to 
which their attention ought to be diverted from all o^er 
channels — ^which should be “ the ocean to the rivers of 


all their thoughts” — ^which should appeal not U) their self- 
love only but also to their patriotism ; particularly if the 
formation of themselves into a recognised nation be at all 
their ambition. 


The only solitan' instance which forms an exce](ition, is 
tnat furnished by Baboo Kissen Mohun 
mShS?. pSShff" He, it IS, who has, forthefiwt 

tame, broken the dead silence mamtaut- 


ed on the subject, and attempted to drag the matter frmn ite 
obscurity to the foreground, treating it in a systemade way. 
In the space of two years, he has, one Ity lyie, brotttht out 
three panipMets on Bengal Comineroe,” have 

^bdhn read with no little intrest and eagerness. Boubdhsi 
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be has shown a rijjht noble exafhple of energy and sense 
of duty to the world in his far advanced age, laying the 
counti’y under no eonmum obligation thereby. That 
a Hindu gentleman, passed his seventieth year, should, 
gi\'ing up his lUMnulny smta and (juiet Harinam, impose 
upon himself the taslc of laborious researches for the com 
pilation t)f an accoi*it of the commerce of his countr}’, is 
a noteworthy tact which ))espeaks an energy not conceded 
to his oonntryim'U. llis three successive pamphlets nutst 
always falsity the charge of that elfetisin into which a 
Native is said to laf)se after he is iive and twenty, and 
which has |Kissed into a l)yew«*r«l for our re])roach. They 
attest the, <^xistenee of lire even in a cold sexagenarian 
Hindu. In this respect, his elfort can never be laudeil or 
pri/A‘<l too highly. To Ihilsm Kissen Mohun ^lullick is 
j)articnlarly «lue the givat merit of liaving “hnnight to the 
labour meritorious ([ualifios of industry and research,” 
and he is also entitled to otir unI)ounded thankfulness 
for his having first roused our dormant attention, and 
ttirned the national mind towards a matter whicli is of 
vital importaiu e llir laying the foundation of a new and 
jwosperous Indian society. He has, ('ohniilms-like, led 
us into a new tield — a new regi<»n. lint 1 have to observe, 
with timeh regret, that his Avork is characterised by a 
meagnMics.s which has cause<l feelitjgs of great disappoint- 
ment. It is, hesuU's. pervrwled by the AA’ant of a manly 
tone ami generoAis sympathy Avhich was least antiei[>ate(!, 
and Avhich can never he atoned tl)r by his faultless English. 
His long experience ‘‘both in local ami external trade 
from ISIO,'* his careful study of the subject tor many 
years, his acknoAvledged talents, his mature judgment, 
ami life AVcight of his venerable age, all raised high 
expectations, ex 2 .>eetations Avliich have been sadly disa^)- 
noiiited by the miserable enough result. Jt is sincerely 
lamented th.at he has tUroAATi aAvay the opportunity of 
making his jwoduction really useful, telling, and popular. 
He has neglected to utilbee the rich store of raaterials- 
from which an ytvaluable Avork might have been educed, 
so as to form a precious legacy^ for his countrymen. He 
has- the .credit only of having first hnoken the grotupd^.. 
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a new field, but not of having ploughed deep into the 
soil, and sown the seeds fi>r germs of future thought. 
The want of a definite plan or aim is obvious throughout 
the work. There is no great central truth from which h^ 
starts with a ]>roptisition. No point is sought to be estab- 
lished. From a perusal of his pamphlets, we make no 
useful deductions, nor receive any new light. He treats 
us only with brilliant, but driftless, common-places. He 
has set forth a long array of culled facts, treasured up in 
his memorj% which i)os8e8s no iwintcd significance. He 
has compileci figures, which are utterly naked without 
the elalx)ration of arguments, and Avhich, therefore, 
preach nothing, convince none, and leave no mark on our 
thougljts. 

Bab(x) Kissen ilohun Mullick starts with a magni- 
ficent promise — “to deal with the present and former 
]X)sition of Indian Commerce.” Ihit he has fulfilled that 
jjromise most ]X)orly. His view of “the ff)riner ptwition 
of Indian (’omnierce,” is confined only to a few years 
preceding the year 1814, in which India was opened to 
Free Trjule, and England unscriiptdously set itself to the 
task of systematically annihilating our national industry. 
The great pant of that (’onmicrce, beyond the period of 
English rule, has been altogether overlooked, and without 
a notice of which there can lx* no true comparison between 
the state of things that has gone by, and that which exists 
now'. In treating <»f the “presenf jH)sition of Indian 
(Commerce,” little more has been done than to staite barely 
that certain articles have imprt)ved their position, while 
others have lost their ground, that our '•Itaw /dJk has been 
almost superseded in the London market by the enormous 
imports of China” — ^that in six years en<ling 1870, “the 
consumption of Bengal talk pieise-goodtt has been steadily 
falling off firom 9,600 to 4,.*J00 Bales” — that “ since' 
1849-50, or in 20 years, the export of Indian Svjgar to 
Great Britain has fallen from 18 lacs to 1 lac and 23' 
thousand matmds” — ^that‘‘a8 compared with 1859, the 
delivery of Indigo in 1870 decreased by 6,210 Chests, 
Imt the price, nevertheless, was 2s. 6<f. per lb higher than 
^iif — that Saltpetre has almcMit lost its position 
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Europe” — that “ our total export of Ric4 to all ports 
was 63,79,800 mds. in I869'70, against 43,71,300 in 
1859-60,” — that “ ever since the Crimean War in 1856, 
fimeedh&s obtained a better footing in Englmid, and been 
steadily advancing in price which has led to a diminished 
export to Great Dtitain” — ^that Jvie has “ flourished so 
well and attained so remarkable on attitude within a few 
years, that in 1859-60 we exported to Great Britain 
10,74,640 India mannds, value 26,52,800 Rs., but in 
1869-70, 33,61,860 maunds, value 1,54,73,000118.,” — ^and 
that in ten years from 1859-60 the export of our Tea has 
increased by “ 1,30,000 packages amounting in value to 
91,05,700 Its.” Such are the bare statistics from which all 
that is simply learnt is, how one staple has declined, and 
how another has prospered. Beyond this, no attempt has 
been made to clear up the mysteries in which the matter 
is involved. Balioo Kissen Mohun Mulliek makes no 
allusion to the condition of our Foreign trade — in whose 
hands it lies, and by whom it is conducted and con- 
trolled. He does not clearly state the party who sntfers 
or gains from its decline or expansion. He does not 
point out whether it is the Europeans or the Natives who 
possess the best silk filatures and the greatest number of 
Indigo factories, that we should either go into ecstasies at 
the flourish of their exports, or w^eep at their decay. He 
gives the number of Tea Companies, and dwells on the 
growth of their traffic — ^Imt it is difficult to make out 
from what jwint of view he alludes with e.xultant feelings 
to the several Indian Tea Estates, none of which is owned 
by any of his countrymen. The drift of his statements, if 
tfiere is any, is extremely vague and misleading. He 
draws no line of distinction between the interests of the 
Europeans and those of the Indians. They are onta- 

S 'onistic — ^that which promotes the one, ruins the other. 
Entirely as our outside trade is in the hands of for- 
eigners, to call it Indian commerce is to give ij a mis- 
nomer. By attaching no clear meaning to those words, 
he has betvildered liimself^ and confounds his readers. 
He talks of “ our exports” and “ our imports.” They are 
notours in the strict sense of the tom, but of those whotel^ 
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the benefits of those exports and imports. More predse 
language ought to have been used to arrive at acourate 
conclusions. 

The viemr taken of the Imports is a mistake firom 
the beginning to the end. The JBaboo has *‘endeavoare<{ 
to show how the trade in English and foreign Cotton 
Twists and Faras'hos progressed in this country within 
tlie last 40 years.” He has “ noticed that the value of 
the imports of Jlritish Goods has, within the 30 years down 
to 1869-70, risen from Rs. 97,60,911 to Rs. 8,12,54,853,” 
and that “ in 1870-71 there is a further increase of 
Rs. 2,19,77,052, or a total of Rs, 10,32,31,534, as regards 
the IJritish Goods alone.” I am indeed puzzled what to 
make out of this statement — whether 1 should cull that 
progress which is clearly ruination, — whether 1 should 
congratulate or lament ? There are those, and among 
them are even many right-minded Englishmen, who do 
denounce these “ overwhelming imports of Cotton Twist 
and Cotton Goods” as of the utmost detriment to the 
interests of our native spinners and weavers, and as im- 
poverishing our national wealth. But on the principle of 
the greatest good of the greatest number, Baboo Kissen 
Mohun Mullick not only defends and deems them bene- 
ficial, but is full of oversowing gratitude to Manchestejr 
and Glasgow. He even rails at the patriotism of those 
who lament the annihilation of their country’s arts and 
industry, doubting whether under the most favourable 
circumstance, it could ever have been within the scope of 
India’s own resources and capability to meet the wants 
of her vast population of the present age at such mo- 
derate rates m we are now used to.” To doubt the capa- 
bility of India, is as much as to insinuate that in past 
times the mass of the people of this country either went 
in a state of nudity, or had their modesty md by leaves 
and barks of trees. The Baboo has qmte stultified him- 
self by stating in <me place that countless cartloads and 
boatloads of cloths aooimh to serve for cargoes of vess^ ' 
indq^endently of provkung ior a vast loou oonsumptaon, 
were manufiirtured through the medium* of the country 
thread”-— these being “ pro^. hej^ us m lustory that 
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Buch was once the cimability of India," and then doubting 
that capability. If India’s manufacturing power was so 
gn!.ot ill times of misrule and anarchy, when genius had 
little encouragement, and labour a scanty reward, how 
inaiiy times iiKjre would that power have increased under 
the security of life and jiroperty we now enjoy, under 
increased intelligence, increased energj’-, and increased 
prosperity. I'hc Baboo seems to think that our popu- 
lathm was never so great as now. But we learn from 
the ancient (Ireck autlmrs that “ there were, between the 
ilydaspes and llyjihasis, l.'iOO cities, none of which was 
less than (^is,*” — a j>roof of jKjpulousncss which Bengal 
ProfKT, the most jiopuloiis country in the world, ciui not 
exhibit even at the present day. The nakedness of our 
poortjr classes — their Avant of “j-lcan suits from head to 
foot," •night to huA'c been attributed to their want of 
means rather than to India’s Avaut of capability. It is a 
grcuit mistake of the Balsio to sup|>ose that the greatest 
iiHniI)er is reaping beiietit from the iinjiort of Knglish 
cotton tAvist and cotton gmsls, Avhen in fact a fcAV British 
mill-mvners loll in AveaJth, while inillions of Indian spin- 
ners and Aveavers knoAA' not Avhere to find their bread — r 
when there has sprung up a “ factory system in England, 
under Avhich the happiness of myriads of human beings, 
through time and eternity, is sacrificed to the Moloch of 
manufactures ; the Avages doled out to the Avrctched vic- 
tims, (luring their brief career of life, being, in fact, not 
the rcAA’ard of labour, but the price of bloodf" — ^when 
King Cotton has become so exorbitantly powerful as to 
exercise sway over tlie British l*urliament — when its 
watch-AA-ord of “ peace-at-any-price" is telling on British 
influence and prestige, — and when it has raised a war 
between Capital and Labour which is to reconstruct 
socie^ upon a new basis. 

In short, Baboo Kissen Mohun Mullick has executed 
his task most perfunctorily. He has not taken care to 
avoid the errors fallen into by superficial tliinkers. He 
has not brought an indejAendent mind, free firom official 

♦ AiiollodoruK. cited bj Mr. Blphinstone. 

t Thoruu>n*ti of ludui^'* 
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prepossessionB, to bear upon the subject, but has blindly 
followed the old line of arguments. He makes no dis* 
closures, expounds no just principles, and propounds.no 
new theory, but adopts all the old conclusions. He seemia 
to have been afraid to avow any heterodox opinions, and 
declare himself a disbeliever m the creed of official men. 
He has not been at pains to impart a political aspect and 
interest to the question. In undertaking to inform the 
public mind and educate public opinion, he should not 
have merely reproduced the cuckoo cry, but should have 
fearlessly given an emphatic denial to the statements one 
hears so often repeated in society, .or reads in the press, 
to the effect that “India is in an exceptionally prosperous 
and contented state.” Far from correcting tne prevailing 
misconceptions, and trying to dissipate the error which 
has a hold on the ]K>pu1ar mind, he misleads and thickens 
the film in the eyes of his countrymen. It is really a 
pity that he does not feel how undesirable it is for any 
country to be dependent for the supply of its wants 
upon another — ^how that dependence to which we have 
been reduced sits upon us like an oppressive incubus, and 
is felt a sore so irritating to our patriotism. How in the 
face of the entire ruin of our arts and manufactures, and 
the wretchedness and misery conseepient thereon, they 
should not have evoked one expression of regret — one 
word of patriotic lament, is utterly unaccountable. The 
loss of such an important branch of industry as that of 
weaving, has been simply and coldly dismissed with the 
words, “ Othello’s occupation is gone, and there is no help 
. for it.” It has been followed with no pathetic appeal, no 
■ warning of its disastrous consequences, and no suggestion 
•for a revival. True, he appears now -and then con- 
descending enough to mourn, but he immediately breaks 
down. He alludes this moment to the decay of a trade, 
but in the next flies off at a tangent from the subject No 
ikmner does a tear for “the widow’s woe and misery” gather 
in his ^e, than it is dried up. This absmice of ^low- 
feeling its origjn either in a really miabdien view eff 
things, or Im that &int-heartechiess which is displayed 
^^somany of our countiy men when utdkd tm to fltoe 
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the bnmt of the prevailing European opuiiuit. Native act 
he is, it cannot bo doubted that he has the welfare of 
Indui in iiis lieart. Such a feeling is inborn, and cannot 
be rej>rcssed. It lias at last partially oozed out lind 
transpired in the end, and made some amends tor the 
past un-outsf)okcnness. Towards the conclusion of his 
work, in the last num1)er of his three pamphlets,. Baboo 
Kissen Mohun Mullick has dwelt on the drainage caused 
by the interest payable in England on the finided and 
unfunded debt ot Irulia^ by the loss of exchange and 
paymerjt of “ gjiarantet‘<l interest on Raihvay capital, by 
the aimuul remittanceH made by Civil and Military Offi-, 
cers, non-cornmissioned Officers, soldiers, and European 
residents — ami by the amounts of interest paid in tliis 
country being chiefly drawn by the Local Banks whose 
proprietors are w’holly or j)rincipally foreigners, and by 
rhiropcmn •roint Stock Companies, including Insurance 
Offices, He deprecates the repayment of the loans first 
in Imlia and then in England — ^I'cniarking that “ the 
object of the ('onipany’s (lovemment w’as to give the 
benefit of the interest accruing u^ton such loans to its 
OAVti subjects, which as a matter of course would react 
u])on the well-being of the country.” lie also states that 
“ the natives of India own oidy 25 per <‘cnt. of the total 
amount of our (jlovernniont loans," and that “of the 
capital of the Bmik of Bcngtd, tme-fburth only belongs to 
the natives ami the balance to foreigners.” These, he has 
been bold enough to say in plain language, are “ strong 
proofs t)f‘ the jK)verty of Imlia, — thereby indirectly giving 
the lie to the official representation of her ‘‘ unparalleled 
prosperity.” He has also faintly expressed the “hope 
that furtlicr drainage fnnii India might l>e checked, her 
own capital recouped, and that she might regain what- 
ever commercial independence she may liave enjoyed' at 
any ]>rcvious time.” It seems that the truth at last broke 
in uiK>n his mind, and a change came over the spirit 
of his dream. Had he written in this strain from the 
beginning, it would have been impossible to blame him, 
and the burden of his work would have been such as 
it would have recommended itself to all his countr 3 mien. 
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In no respect 4oe8 he disappoint them so mneh m hy 
his erroneons views upon the import trade of tins 
country, and particularly with regard to the exiftting 
Piece-goods trade. Instead of denouncing this branch bit 
our trade, whidi annually takes a%vay ten crores of rupees 
from the national pocket, as a crying injustice, the Baboo 
points it out as. an extensive hem, the scope of which 
offers ample rocnn for thousands of our jtresent generation.” 
Instead of exposing the wrongfulness of our antiquated 
system of baniamh^, which holds our nation in commer- 
cial pupilage, and has helped to develop aud foster tliat 
ruinous trade, he has been at pains to inake many sugges- 
tions for ])lacing it “ on a sound and lef^timate principle.” 
Without considering that the relative position of India in 
the commercial world is altering day by day, and tlmt na- 
tions are abating in their demand for her jmiduce, end 
growing independent by evolving the power8*of their own 
native soils, Baboo Rissen Mohun Mulllck heedlessly 
joins in the cry, and lays stress upon Agriculture as 
“our countiy’s only resource.” Under this impression 
he exhorts his “enlightened young friends” to “ wield the 
plough” — ^which must have mightily pleased those wlm like 
not to see their rich preserves trespassed and encroached 
upon by said “ enlighteneil young friiinds,” aud earned to 
him a rich harvest of praise. The Baboo is no trilc eco- 
nomist to overlook the importance and utility of his coun- 
try’s own manufactures, to which we must revert at no 
distant day, or there should not be a^ single rupee left in 
the land. He is particularly wrong to regard the Suez 
Canal as a disturber of the present order of things. On 
the contrary, it holds out a prosj>cct of effecting a verv' im- 
portant revolution in this course of trade in favor of fiidia. 
The suprenmcy of England on the sea transferred the 
seat of the cott(m market to a distant part of the planet. 
Among other circumstances the nearness of America 
to that market, made her cotton not a little cheaper 
than that which went by the long route of the Cape. 
Thb disadvantai^ is now expected to be removed by the 
o]>ening of the Suer. Canal. It has abridged the distance 
ofsJudia.,. It has re-oponed the ancient trade-route winch 
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made her easily accessible to the nations on the Medi- 
terranean. Just as the opening of the overland line 
across the American Continent, is certain to divert a large 
pro|H>rtion of the trade with China, Japan, and the Indian 
Archipelago to the hands of the Americans, so is the Suez 
Canal certain to revive largely a direct trade with India 
bv Spain, the South of France, Italy, Austria, Greece, 
l\irkey, and, Russia. Indian merchandize, and particularly 
Indian cotton, grown with a little more care than it is done 
now, will be ftmnd much cheaper, if brought direct from 
India through that pathway, than American cotton pur- 
chased at Liver|K)ol. The truth is daily awakening man- 
kind that particular nations, any more than particular 
individuals, have no right to inono]K>li7.e the wealth of the’ 
earth from the rest of humanity. There is a tendency 
to establish a balance of commercial power, as there is a 
balance of jiblitic-al jKiwer. xVlready is the supremacy of 
England on the sea in danger from the rise of four other 
naval Rowers, 'fhe mercantile navy is being increased 
by every eivilizo<l peojde. »rii,st as the Portugese wrested 
the monopoly of ICastern commerce from the Venetians, 
the Dutch iVom the Portuguese, the English from the 
Dutch, so it is the turn of the English now to combat 
and compete with France, America, Germany, and 
Russia, who are all on the qui xdre for a share in the 
world’s gotxls. This c«immcrcial revolution points to a 
prosperous commercial future for India. It promises the 
emanci])ation of her trade from the fetters put uixm it by 
England. The Eu])hrates Valley Railw'ay will still fur- 
ther annihilate her distance, and hasten the Daivx of that 
C oMMERCiAi. Futcke. India will then regain her normal 
position, aral be with America the two great centres of 
the world’s commerce. 


♦ Dnrin? the jear 1872 na less than 1,082 vessels panned through the Suez 
Cnntil, the nuihb'.r in the prer ions vear haring been 766. The number of 

vessels bclonjriiijr to difforont nations was as follow : in 1870, 413 were Enf^^lish, 
75 tV neh. 33 Ejjyptian. 26 Austriiiu. 17 Turkish, and 10 Italian. Of the 766 
vessels iu 1S71, 502 were English, 66 French, and 63 Austrian, 80 Italian, 32 
Turkish, and 22 Egyptian. Of the 1,082 vessels in 1872, 791 were English, 
80 Fi'eocli. 66 Italian. 61 Austrian, 33 Tnrkisli, 16 German, 13 Dutch, 10 Bussian. 
10 Fortuguese, 8 ^iianish, L^:'^EHfilUkman. 11th. March. 1873. a 
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The development of indigenous industry is an iiu* 
portant problem for the Inditm statesman. -The omissicm 
to discuss that problem marks the pterformonce of Baboo 
Kissen Mohun Mullick with a conspicuous foult. It has 
become an embarassitig problem for solution to the natives. 
Under the ease with wiucli raiment is now being procured 
by the nation, our cockneys, business men, and banians 
and Bab(.K>s htive become too demoralized to look a diffi- 
culty in the face. Tliey wish to go on trading and 
making money in peace, witliout provoking any change. 
They have no care or consideration for anything beyond 

} >resent wants and present profits. They are reluctant to 
ook far ahead. It u not only that the inm has entm'cd 
their souls, but that sf»eciou.s truths have sunk deep into 
their minds. In neglecting to provide for the future of 
their countr)’, they manifest a most reprehensible selfish- 
ness, and a dangerous short-sightedness. They consider 
not tlie political bearings of the qiu'stion. They look not 
to the conscipucnces of living in an abnormal state of 
things. They think not of the salt and doth famines^ to 
which India is liable from any accident to the power of 
£)ngland on the ocean. Baww Kissen Mohun Mullick 
has avoided the pessimist view of affairs. But dangers 
are looming in the prospect, which should make us 
hasten to have the commercial relations between Kngland 
and India placed upKm a right and equitable basis. 
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THE POET’S LADY. 

■■Is she not more than paiiiiiiij; can express, 

Or youthfnl poets fancy when they love ! 

Act III, Scene /., Fair Penitent 
Tlic Po<‘t’B Lady, — O how fair is slm I 

Not like the dashing, |icrt, Parisian ghls, 

With looks affected and with borrowed curls. 

With satin Howers and ribbons waving free. 

Ah ut>, — she is a rare and lovely flower, 

That swetitly blooms within a lowly bower. 

The brightest that e’er gracinl a gladden’d tree. — 

The Poet’s ljudy, — O how fair is she! 

Fair as the star of love when o’er the sky 
It sloivly moves in stately majesty ; 

Soft as the lashes of her own dark eye ; 

^Mild as the fawn that haunts at eve the glade, 

Sweet as the balmy Zephyr’s sweetest sigh, 

And tender-eyed os Hebe — ^lieavenly maid ! 


O. C. Durr. 
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This Fair Hisi>u Widow. * 
rHAPl'ER IX. 

“"1^ hen Bhooboneshojce,” continued Preo Xath, “went 
" ^ to hathe a very iatorestinjjf conversation was going 
on in an<)llier ]»art of llic lumsc. The j-ounger ladies* 
had •«e|*orttte<l th(•In^t*Ives intc» two parties. One party 
will) the 1)uautiful Kadunihinoe at tiieir head, talked 
rath«‘r l«»udly. “ I told you, Ku«njn,” said ^Kaduiuhinee, 
“that the old inan wont go to Urindabun after all. He has 
been playing this trick for several years in onler to 
enhance his own value. He needed only to 1>e asked to 
change hisrewdution ; you know the story of the iruHcihlc 
woman who refused to satisty her npjHdite in order to 
express her anger. 1 Hsregarding the. entreaties <jf lier 
relations to break her fast, she retm*<l in the evening to 
the ]Kniiiding lu)use, but feeling very hungry at an od* 
vanced honr of the night, she addressed the inanimate 
j)ounder in these n’ords : — ‘ Pounder ! you importune 
me to break iny fast, and 1 am diH{K)8ed to accede to 
your request, but at such a time of* the uight, who will 
entreat me to take or will give me food.’ — >%e B]K)kc thesp 
words so loudly and reiieatedly tluit they awoke her 
mother, who not only presented her some eatables, but 
made the necessary entreaty before she would devour tho 
same, float such was the case with the old man. He 
had gone too for, and was thinking how he could with 
decency recede, wlun Bhoobonesluiree interposed. So shp 
had no* merit whatever m turning him from his purpose. 
The old women make so much of her ! They say her 
charms and attractions are so irresistible tliat she can make 
any man do whatever she likes. But unfortunately I have 
get too small a pair of eyes to perceive the existence of 
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9 xiy of those channs and attractions/' This witticism, 
arising from the circumstance of the £ur speaker having 
a large pair of eyes, was followed by a burst of laimhter 
from the audience. She then continued : — “ to do Bhoo- 
boneshoree justice, she is not positively ugly, though she 
has many glaring defects of person. But to call her 
Ixiantifnl, is simply absurd. She is not equal to many 
ladies even of this accursed house.” “ For instance,’’ 
said the fair Kusuni, she has not the hundredth (>art of 
your beauty. Such a slender waist, such large eyes, such 
fair hands and such a splendid bust as you have, will 
stand comparison with any woman in the world.” “ Of 
"course,” rc}»lie<l Kadumhinee, “ J am not alluiling to my 
own beauty. I am not at all vain of it. But to conmare 
her with you, for instance, where would she stand Eyes 
that have once dw<jlt on your lovely features, would not 
feel inclined to turn towanls her face. But not only you, 
Radhica and Slioshceniukhee are immeasurably 8ui>erior 
to her.” 

. “ The lostmentioned lady held down her head out 
of modesty. But being (iomplimented in this way, she 
could not remain silent any longer. Having 'a very 
beautiful pair of round and tapering legd and small feet, 
she said : — “ Really, sister, it is a marvel to me how so 
plain a lady like Bhoolwneshoree could gain so much in- 
fluence over her gi’andtather. She is more like a man 
tlian a wonian. You may w’alk through the w'hole 
village without meeting with a woman so tall and with 
feet so long. These are the most ugly that I have ever 
seen.” Baying tills, the s].)enker spat on the ground, 
as if feet were an object of taste instead of sight. 
Shukhoda, who seemed to have taken offence at not be- 
ing complimented for her beauty, though she had no 
pretension to it, now observed : — “I thinlc you ore under- 
valuing Bhoolioneshoree too much. I grant she is not 
uncommonly beautiful, but she is not inferior to any 
of you. Besides, she has this advantage over you 
all, that she hqs the sweetest voice that! have ever 
heard. Her words are sweetly and gently pronounced, 
and no ear can resist their attraction. I would 
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. to hear lier talk aiid” .“What a nice car you have 

got !" interrupted Kadoinbinee, and every one laughed at 
the beautiful manner in which she revolved her fine head 
while making the exclamation. “ Her voice does appear 
somewlmt sweet but only on account of her affectation 
when speaking. She 8|>eaKs and smiles, pronounces her 
words slowly as if she has Itardly the strengtli to sup- 

1 x>rt their burden. It is .• this affectation by which she 
las imposed ujx)n the old man. No wonder, he should 
grant her one-fourth of his Estates, being taken in 
by her soft words.” “ Sister, you are right,” 8aid.Manma* 
hinee, “ idthough she appears very gentle and modest, 
she is very exjK*rt in the art of deception. You saw 
with what art« she made the old man eat yesterday what 
he w'as resolved not to touch. Again that disgraceful de- 
vice by which she made him sleep last night ! A lady 
who is capable of such hypocrisy and artifice, can, feel 
no 8cru])le in robbing the old man’s sous of their just 
inheritance.” 

“ Ohitra who hatl hitherto watched the preceding dis- 
cussion in silence, said, “ with all her faults, 1 like 
Bhooboneshoree’s manners. She has imj oj)en and loving 
' a nature that she invites confidence from every body. 
She knows not how to l>e angry. She will smile wheth- 
er you praise or condemn her.” “ It is such women,” re- 
|>lied Shosheenmkhee, “ that prove dangerous companions. 
They insinuate into your favor and confidence, and after- 
wards betray you. God preserve me from such fiiends ! 
bhe hides her heart under a soft exterior, just as she 
hides her ugly feet in a pair of shoes. Who has ever heard 
of a respectable lady wearing shoes ? But then she ii 
said to be reformed. If such be reformation, T shall have 
none of it. Those shrics make her feet more ugly than 
they are.” “ But you must allow,” said the pretty Kadhi- 
ka,‘“ that she never attempts to appear lovely. She has 
so ornament whatever, scarcely ever binds her hair, 
never consults her face before a looking glass, wears no 
gorgeous dresses, chews no phn in order fjp color her lips 
red, and yet she a|^ars lovely and is praised every- 
. finr' her beauty.” “ But what do men understand 
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of female beauty ?” sa^^ely remarked Kusami. “They are 
liable to be carried away by a sound or a name. One 
says Bhooboneshoree is so (^lileless. Another thinks she 
amist be an enchantress, since she wears shoes. A third 
says, she must be transcendentally lovely, when she can 
dispense with ornaments. A fourth ojiines that her mind 
must be cultivated, as she wears no gaudy robes and jewels 
and adores no i<lol. In tliis wav Bhooboneshoree be- 
comes famous, and the male world thinks she must be an 
angel.” “ I do not,” said Shosheeumkhee, “ understand 
why should men praise her for contemning the vanities of 
this world. Being a widow, she is bound to do so. But 
her dishevelled hair furnishes no proof of the practice of 
virtuous austerities. She docs not bind her hair, because 
she wants to show how very long they are, and how beau- 
tiful she l/)oks with their aid.” “This argument,” 
added Kjwlumbinee, “ will, I hope, prove ctmclusive. 
Had Bhoboneshorec been the angel she is said to be, do 
you think she would have lost her husband in the way 
she di<l ? Who lias ever heard of a beautiful lady being 
deserted by her husband ? Had her charms been extra- 
ordinaiy or irresistible, would he grow disgusted with 
the world and commit suicide. Her husband did not feel 
her charms to be irresistible ; it is left to others to feel 
them so.” Here the orator’s eloijuence was so convincing, 
her action so impressive, and her voice so suited to the 
occasion, that except the pretty* Badhika, no one dared 
to contriulict. her. liadhika attempted to say that Bhoo- 
boneshoree luui never been deserted by* her husband, but 
that the false news of her death made him mad and drove 
him to suicide. But lladliika’s partiality for her was so 
well known that her opinion carried no weight and her 
voice was drowned amidst hisses. 

“ But while this party were discussing Bhoobone- 
shoree’s personal beauty, dress and manners, another 
j>art.y were engaged in the no less pleasing task of dis- 
secting her moral character to their mutual gratification. 
The latter consisted only of three ladies who had neaHy 
|>a8sed their youth, and had therefore greater respect for 
inward than for outward quahties. As th^ wore 
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cd in tlie charitable work of murdering Bhooboneshoiree’s 
reputation, thc^v spoke in whispers and frequently turned 
their heads to see if any one, unobserved, was listening 
to their edifying discourse. “ So . she has succeeded ^ 
diverting the old inlh from liis enterprise,” said Mukhoda 
who had committed a false step in her youtln “ I had 
not the slightest doubt she would succeed. The old man 
doats upon her. She can make him sit and rise at her 
pleasure, tionsidering the violence of his attachment 
for her, I idiould not wonder if she would make him 
tr^^nsfer the whole of his estates to her. I have seen 
many an old man of seventy become mad after marriage. 
But I ha '0 never seen an old man of eighty fall hi violent 
love with a young lady of twenty.” ‘‘ Fie ! fie !” said 
Shamasoondory, whose vile insinuations and doubts in- 
flict.(‘d more damage on people’s characters than the most 
deliberate attacks. “ Really, sister, you do hot mean to 
say that there is an impro|)cr iutiinacy. Indeed, con- 
sidering the age and infirmity of the old man, such a 
thing is out of the question. She should not however 
slec'p ill a room so near his, notwitlistanding her aunt 
keeps her company.” “Oh Ihirga !” exclaimed Mukho- 
<ia ill affected alarm, “ of course I was not so mad as to 
insinuate any such thing. Such a vile and absurd idea 
never arose, in my iiiiiid. I only said he was foolishly 
fond of her, and ctould not deny her anything. As you 
have observed, hoAvever, she • is very indiscreet. How 
fond soever the old man might be of -her, she should not 
allow' him to caress her in the way he docs.” “ But w'hat 
harm is there ?” asked Chatura, who affected to judge 
charitably of her neighbours and was fond of showing 
how well she could argue, though her inclinations general- 
ly led her to make her conclusions unfavorable to them 
in the end. A father and grandfather are of course 
entitled to fondle children. If they could fondle us whed 
ihildren, why should they not have that privilege ia 
our youth V “ It is very well to say so,” repl^d Mukho^ 
d^ but have you ever heard of a fother or a grand- 
faiher fondle a lady of twenty in his bfeast. The old 
man woohLeven km h«r, and she quietly submits to it 
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Truly the Iron Age has coiiunoiced.” Shamasoondoiy 
Ktarted in horror on hearing thie. 0, sister ! Have yon 
really seen her quietly submit to his kisses ? I have of- 
ten heard of this, but could never believe it. Have you 
seen it with your own eyes or only heard of it like my- 
self ?” What a simple girl you are !” exclaimc-d Mukho- 
da. “ The thing has l>een going on for days and days, 
but as you both reside in a separate house, you may 
have not obsen-'ed it. He not only kisses her but makes 
her recline on his lap.” Shamasfxindory bit her tongue and 
said, “ you don’t pretend, sister, that s6e xiis on his lap, I 
could hardly believe what you say, if I saw the thing 
witli my own eyes.” “ Ah ! why did you not t»me to visit 
us onlv half an hour before,” exclaimed Mukhoda. ‘‘The 
thin^ happened only a moment ago. She was reclining 
on his lap, not a minute or so, but a whole hour, during 
which many of us stood around. As you take the matter 
in so serious a liglit, vou will probably be horrified to 
learn the whole” — and then she stopped. Both the lis- 
teners now expressed a feverish anxiety to hear the 
details. But to enhance the value of her communica- 
tion, Mukhoda declared that family secrets ought not 
to go beyond the family dwelling. The ladies proceeded 
very earnestly to assure her that they considered her as 
their best and greatest friend, and that to entrust them 
with the secret, was equivalent to keeping it confined 
within her own bosom. Mukhoda clearly saw tliat her 
communication could not now fail to have the desired 


effect of destroying Bhooboneshoree’s reputation which 
outwardly she shewed a solicitude to save. But to make 
herself doubly sure on the {loint, she still i^ectcd to 
hesitate. “ I pray you both,” smd she, “ do not let it go 
beyond your bosom. Nay, swrear by my head that you 
woulcT not impart it to other ears” — and she advanced 
her head that teth her firiends might swear by it. They 
reprimanded her for the unluacy ceremony, but yei 
touched her head and promised to “eat” it if they divulged 
the secret, which appeared so dreadful. 

“Tlie feet* is, said Mukhoda with a grave ai^,^ 
“our grandfather caught Bhooboneshoree in his anaps, 
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«nd having ill spite of her straggle, thrown her on his 
begra to drink finim her lips so lustily thatthe sound 
of his kisses drew us to the spot. He tWi praised her 
beauty like a lover, and poetically CMUpared her to a 
lotus that concealed honey, and himself to a bee that 
wanted to taste its sweet.” Here the listeners looked 
towards the sky, turned the whites of their eyes, and 
seemed to resign themselves to the will of Heaven from 
the injustice of man. Nay, this is not all,” cried 
their tormentor. At this, they shut their eyes and open^ 
their mouths, as if to shew that they were in them last 
gasp under the effects of what they had swallowed al« 
ready, and it would be extremely cruel to pour further 
poison into their system. Fearing however that Mukhoda 
would leave their curiosity unsatisfied, they made signs 
to her to proceed, but kept their eyes closed and months 
open as if the horrible truth gradually and ' faintly let in 
through the latter, could not, when unseen by the former, 
do further damage. “ Horrid to relate,” said Mukhoda 
at last, Bhoolraneshoree began to exchange jokes with 
the old man, and then they fell to kissing one another !” 
Shama and Chatura would not trust their ears. The for* 
mer bit her tongue till it bled, and with a profound sigh, 
exclaimed in the words of Seeta — “ O ! earth, open thy 
bosom that I may enter thee. This accursed village u 
not fit for habitation. I wish I could go away to-day to 
my husband's. What will that ajiostle of virtue say when 
he comes to hear of it ! He will probably shun my so- 
ciety for associating with Bhooboncshorec. Being him- 
self pure, he cannot bear the sight of vile characters 
and has such a horror of unchastity that he may probab- 
ly murder me in his rage. My only hope is, he knows 
and reveres -me so well.” “ But, cousin,” said Ohotnra, 
methinks you put a very bad construction on the soene. 
The fimlish old man may in his dotage have taken a 
fancy to fondle his fovorite granddan^ter on his lap. 
This, considering his relatbni^p and infirmities, is per- 
fectly harmless. Anything like pasmon for large ndlbg 
eyes, beautiful dieeks, fi^le waist orbuFstii^ Woin hw- 
Ist^sinoeberaextihctinBubreaiit. What he feels ^ her* 
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is fond parental aifcction running to excess. Besides, she^ 
most charming one, “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” 
to enjoy whose smiles hundreds of handsome youths are 
almost dying every day, cannot feel more than filial attadi* 
inent for an ugly octogenarian whose fiice is wrinkled, and 
teeth and hair entirely gone, who can hardly walk without 
support, see without spectacles, speak without mumbling, 
or hear unless the words be thundered into his ears. As 
for jesting, arc there, I ask, any grandfather and grand- 
daughter who do not exchange jokes and play the lover 
and the mistress ? Why, you know, as long as we are. un- 
married, our parents laughingly projwse to marry us to our 
grandfather, and indeed he is the standing subject of jest 
from birth till death. — Besides Bhooboneshoree’s chastity 
has become a bye-word in every house. All mothers 
tell their daughters to imitate her moral perfections. 
Dont you thihk that fortified by the sense of her own 
rectitude, she did not see any objection to satisfy the 
old gentleman in his whims ?” Shamasoondory, who 
affected great chastity and was envious of Bhoobon- 
eshoree’s reputation for that virtue, thought this defence 
beneath notice, and so did not open her lips. But 
Muklioda observed — what you say is «bI1 very true. 
But when this tele goes out into the world, what 
construction, you think, will strangers put upon it ? They 
may not know that our grandfather is so old and infirm. 
They may not know that the scene took place in the open 
day and in the presence of so many ladies and gentlemen. 
You know how the wretched world is apt to put mis- 
constructions" (here the s|ieaker probably alluded to 
her own false step). “ The only consolation is that Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s reputation stands so very high.” “ That 
consolation,” said Shamasoondory, is no consolation at 
all. Who does not know that a lady may fall at any 
time ? Numerous instaiices might be cited in which ladies 
have become victims late — ^after 40 years of irrejnroach- 
able life. Besides, whatever others may say about Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s chastity, I do not think her general conduct 
can be perfectly justified if judged by the high standard 
of purity,” (of course as exemplified in the speaker.) Mu* 
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khoda added : — “ Really, she ia very imprudent. Fpr in- 
stance, she speaks with many men not related to her, scarce- 
ly draws her veil over her face, and, — would any man 
believe it, she corresponds in writing with her huBband’% 
elder brother, — ^mind, his own uterine brother, not to 
speak of hb cousins !” Shama being radical in her opinions, 
kept silence at this, but Chatura exclaimed — “ Good God 1 
the end of the world is really come, — writes to husband’s 
elder brother whose shadow we are prohibited to touch ! 
I remember my virtuous ^andmother performed penance 
when once the comer of aer earee (robe) came in contact 
with my eldest granduncle’s person. Bhooboneshoree must 
be very daring to set tlie opinion- of the world at defiance. 
But then her education, you know, has made her so bold. 
If she thinks with Eurpoean ladies there is no harm id 
speaking with a husband’s felder brother, why should 
she not write to him ? She follows a reli^on . different 
from that of her fore&thers. It is her husband who has 
spoilt her, you know. Is it true, as we hear it related, 
that she used to sit with her husband, converse with him 
and call him by endearing names in the open day and in 
the presence of his brother, mother-in-law and a host of. 
nephews ?” “"’That is perfectly true,” replied Mukhoda, 
1 have been myself present at such scenes, and could hard- 
ly contain my laughter. She would however go on con- 
versing with her husband as if there was nothing amiss. 
She has been now amply punished in dosing her nnsband 
whm she could not suffer to lose sight of him for a single 
day. What long journeys has she undertaken, what 
dimculties has she encountered, what privations she 
undergone joining her husband in distant parts ! I Too 
much of anything is bad. Had she not doted on her 
husband to distracti<m and been shamelessly fond of him 
so as to cast off the bashfiilncss of our sex, she would 
not have lost him so early. Narayan, you see, cannot 
bear extreme sights. But no, since he is dead, we onght 
not to speak ill of him.’’ Tardy smse of decency 1 

“After a moment’s pause, Mukhpda cc^nued. 
“Her conduct towards her husband, howevet contrary 
custom, "may ^ excused. But who can bev to see 
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her extraordinary conduct towarda the maTiiaf. vho is said 
to have become mad oat of despair to marry her. Yon 
would not believe me if I told you what I Saw her do.” 
^oth the listeners here became extremely impatient to 
hear the secret. “ But what is the good of my speaking 
it at all,” added Mukhoda, “ when you won’t believe, for 
you tliink her so chaste.” “ We wball believe it, we 
believe it, tell us quickly what it is,” said the 
listeners at once. “We swear by our eyes, we will be- 
lieve it. Tell us quickly, we fall to your feet.” One 
would think there was not the slightest difBiculty in 
making them believe anything against my charmer. 
Mukhoda seeing everything ripe for the occasion, said, 
lowering her voice to the lowest key it was capable of, 
“I saw the maniac kiss her feet.” Both the ladies started 
as if a lightning had struck them. After the first surprise 
was over, they asked her what Bhooboneshoree did when 
the mad man kissed her foot, and Shamasoondory specially 
asked narrator whether Bhooboneshoree was aware of her 
presence. Mukhoda replied. — “Her mother who was 
sitting near, had seen me approach, but Bhooboneshoree 
herself was not at first aware of my presence. Coming 
from behind, I heard the madman raving wildly about his 
devotion and love. Approaching near, I saw he was 
sitting on the ground, «nd having reverently taken her 
feet out of her shoes as they hung firom a raised seat on 
which she sat, was rapturously kissing the tips of her 
toes, which her occasional half angry glances prevented 
him from thrusting into his mouth. She was reading 
a book and giving occasional replies to her mother. 
When he saw me standing behind her, he said to me 
‘ here is nectar spread for. me. I wont give it to you.’ 
This made Bhooboneshmree turn behind. As soon as her 
eyes fell upon me, she started and tried to snatch away 
her toes firom his lips. In doing so, her feet were raised 
from the ground, and the madman held tham tightiy 
over his head, and the more she stnuig^ed to extricate 
them dht of Us grasp, the more he groaned for the 
supposed pain it gave to her limbs.. .Fairijn^ vanquished, 
she burst into laughter in which I as well as her 
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heartily joined ; for the tender care which the mamac 
bestow^ on her feet, the agony he affected as if in- part- 
ing with them he was going to part with his life, and the 
grief he felt on account of the pain which he supposed 
she was herself inflicting on them, presented a sight 
which would excite the mirth of an ascetic. After a vain 
struggle, she resigned them to his keeping and went on 
leburely speaking to me." 

“ Shomasoondorj- now plied the speaker with various 
questions. She asked if during her stay at Bhooboq- 
eshoree’s parental house, she had ever seen her alone 
with the maniac, if they were ever seen to speak together 
in whispers, or exchange looks, and whether there was 
any rumour in the village affecting the conduct towards 
him. All these questions behig answered in the negative, 
Shamasoondory appeared vexed and said — “‘.as your stay 
there was not long, you might not have seen anything 
amiss. Besides many things have escaped your tmtice, 
since you could not watch her night and day. I think a 
man allowed to kiss the feet, would easily ascend to the 
face, even if he Avould stop there." “ Oh sister !" exclaim- 
ed Chatura, “ you are very uncharitable. Not a whisper of 
suspicion has ever been breathed against Bhool.K»neshoree’s 
reputation. On the contrary, she is universally consider- 
ed pure as .Sabitree, and her conduct has been every w'here 

f raised. The maniac, you know, is not a common man. 

fc hj4s sjuTificed his estates, his ’riches, — everything 
out of love for her, and has at last been reduced to the- 
condition in Avhich you see him. With all these immense 
sacriflces, he had not a shadow of encouragement, and 
so became mad. Do yon think she would now extend 
towards him a favor w’tich she refused him when he was 
sane, and when he was in the pride of youth, beauty and 
riches." The orator now thot^ht her eloquence had 
carried her beyond her mark, ana so commenced another 
key. “ It may be however alleged that haying lotd her 
husband upon whom she doated, she does- not imw rer 
gard him with the same indiffSerence. It may ne that 
being violently and madly loved by him, she has come 
^to*feel some attachment for him in return. But it T« 
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just possible that his madness, arising from his passion 
for her has excited his commisseration, and so she lets 
him enjoy some privileges which she denies to others. 
i do not say tlxat this is so, but it is very probable. I 
Jiear she used to sit with him and converse with him even 
when her husband was alive, — whether in his presence 
or not, I cannot say. Perhaps her conduct towards the 
maniac at that time would twow some light on the sub- 
ject. Mukhoda can enlighten us in the matter.” 

‘‘Mukhoda being thus appealed to, replied : — “ During 
her husband’s time,Uhooboneskoree used indeed to receive 
visits from the lunatic. Her husband instead of forbid- 
ding such visits, would often encourage them. He had 
an immeasurable confidence in his wife’s virtue, but at 
the same time had so jealous a nature that he would 
hardly leave -them alone. It is said that once in his 
presence, her eyes having dwelt rather long on the mad 
man’s feature, probably to contemplate the sad havoc 
which her charms had wrought on his frame, — once so 
liandsome, — and on his mind,— once so healthy, — he was 
struck with a sudden fit of jealousy which made him 
wretched for several days. Unconscious of the mischief 
she had unwillingly committed, she however went on 
conversing with the madman, paying the same attention 
to his comforts, and often weeping at Ids misfortunes. 
But these, which did not attract any notice before, now 
fell like so many thunderbolts upon the poor husband’s 
head. Every day as the same attentions continued to be 
shown, he became more and more morose, sleep forsook 
his eyes, he could not taste his food, and at last fell ill. 
His fond doatiug wife wept by his side, not suspecting 
the cause of the disease. At lost she happening to 
present to the madman a better-looking spiced beetle (pdn) 
than the one her husband had received, the latter flew into 
a terrible rage, and revealed that jealousy which had, been 
gnawing his heart. She burst into tears, requested to 
be put to death and even talked of suicide as preferable 
to being suspected by her beloved husband. He, in 
return, fell at her feet, asked her pardon again and agiun 
fi»r his unjust jealousy, and comp{u*ed her to Seeta.whu, 
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even in her sleep, is said to have never dreamed of any 
man except her hosband. However much sorry she was to 
send away helpless to the wide world a maniac who had 
lost his fortune, his estate, his home, his family, his 
health, his happiness, his future prospect in life, and a£ 
last the light of his reason for her sake, she yet implored 
her husband to dismiss the poor madman from the house. 
For she could not, she said, bear the sight of the man 
who had been the cause of so much uneasiness to her 
husband. The latter, by prayers and entreaties, at last 
prevailed over her to retain the man in his house, and 
by little and little, she camA to tolerate his presence. 
Hut as long as her husband lived, she would never show 
the same attentions to the poor madman as before. From 
this narrative you may judge whether her present exces- 
sive attention to the madman’s comforts, and her com- 
pliance with his whims, even to the len^h* of suffering 
him to kiss her feet, now that her husband is no more, 
are at all justifiable. I do not of course go so far as to 
impute any ill motives to her. But mere can be no 
doubt that her indulging the madman in such liberties^ 
is highly imprudent. It is however extremely curious 
that 1 have forgotten to tell you another piece of her 
imprudence, to call it by no worse name, of which I 
hove been a witness. Once more I do not know whether 
you will believe it, since you think her so immaculate.” 

“Again the curiosity of the listeners was excited to the 
highest pitch. They prayed, implored Mukhoda to pour 
babn through their ear, for they were “ bursting in ignor- 
ance.” She was no less anxious to satisfy their curiosity, 
but she seemed to be in mortal dread of something. At 
last she said in a whi^r. “ 1 am afiraid to speak of what 
relates to a Jogee who is generally believed to be alraort 
a God in human shape. He may possibly know what >ife 
are now doing, and str&e me dead for presomingtotlveafile 
against his reputation.” “ To whom do you allude, 
(Siatinra. “Ifyoumeantheold Jc^e whogoesby thefiiame 
of Bamdas Babajee, I would think twice before 1 talked 
anything to his prejudice. . Even if yon w^ to utter anyv 
igainat his good nliino> you .find very few i^ 
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heliovo what you sa^.” But Shamaaoondory ridiculed the 
idea of a ./ogee being different from an ordinary mortal. 
She charged all Jogees with hypocrisy and deceit, and en- 
couraged Mukhoda to divulge what appeared so interest- 
ing, by taking upon herself all the risk Mukhoda might 
incur in doing so. Mukhoda still hesitated, and even 
trembled from fear, the more she wanted to approach the 
subject. Scandal is however so dear to women that she 
found herself completely j^iwerless over her tongue 
which Heenied to go on glibly in spite of her efforts to 
restrain it. As for Chatiira, she refiised to listen any- 
thing against the character of so divine and revered a 
dogce, but instead of leaving the place, she chose to 
thrust her fingers into the Ixires of her ears. By some 
mysterious proce.ss, however, she seemed to catch the 
slightest ivhisper uttered by Mukhoda. For during tlie 
progress of fhe discourse, her face and eyes underwent 
nearly similar changes to those which were visible on 
the countenance of Snamasoondory, except that she was 
often seen tt> shake her head as if to imply that the tale 
could not be true. The following is what Mukhoda said: — 
“ One day at noon while at her father’s, I entered the 
room where Bhooboneshoree was praying, in order to 
spread some wet clothes over a piece of bamboo bang in g 
from the roof. As she sat with closed eyes and concentra- 
ted attention on the floor, I did not like to disturb her devo- 
tion, and so stealthily proceeded behind her back to execute 
my commission. I had scarcely finished my work when 
the Jogee entered, shutting but not bolting tiie door 
behind him. The sudden darkness occasioned thereby 
did not allow me to see what they did at first, especially 
as I tvas behind the spreading clothes which screened me 
from their observation. But jffter a few seconds, the 
light proceeding from the halfshut windows revealed a 
sight which made me doubt whether I was really awake. 
For I saw the old Jogee had transformed himself into the 
hand^mest young man that ever the eye beheld, and 
clasping Bhooboneshoree within his breast, was vying with 
her who shon^ kiss the other most. T^ugh the carp^ 
on which they sat scarcely sufficed for one^ yet they 
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managed to squeeze their bodies within its limits for the 
sole purpose, as it appeared, of innocently fondling each 
other, and carrying on a whispering conversation in Ben- 
galee which I could not catch. The only word that reach- 
ed my ear was, “sister,” which occurred as often as eacK 
addressed the other. The interview ferminated on Bhoo- 
boneshoree handing over a few Rupees to the Jogee; 
When he rose to depart, with his bag thrown on one side 
and with his large ringlets of hair on his head, he again 
appeared to be the same old Jogee that entered the room 
a few minutes before.” 

“ Though Shamasoondorj,' was somewhat disappoin- 
ted at the conclusion, yet she could not, in justice to 
her chastity, help expressing the utmost horror at the 
conduct of one whose reputation was gall to her envious 
heart. She swore to eat the head of her parents if she 
associated any more with Bhooboneshoree. 'But Chatura 
threw her doubts here and there, and little by little, 
came at last to question the truth of the whole. “ I can 
not,” said* she, “ wholly believe what you say. An old 
man of 70, suddenly transforming himself into the hand- 
somest youngman in the world, is beyond the bounds of 
possibility, nut supposing he had the power of working 
such a miracle, why should he do it merely for the pur- 
pose of kissing a girl and whispering somet^g into her 
ear. If he had fallen in love with her, and wished to appear 
lovely in her eyes, was it at all likely that he should 
go away thus easily and wait only until his application for 
pecuniary aid had been complied with. Nay, who has ever 
heard of a secret lover coming during the glare of day to 
kiss his mistress in the midst of a populous village, 
whilst she was surrounded by her parents and relations ! 
Even supposing that he was rash enough to undertake 
such a feat, would her parents allow mm to enter the 
room where she was believed to be alone ? But the , 
strangest part of all is, that such meetings are witnessed 
only by an occasional visitor to the house, and is never even 
suspected by her terrible stejunother who is always on 
the watch for an opportunity to wreak hdir hatred against 
eaerything that hours her .name. If to this, we adl the 
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Uet of the door of the room being left unbolted, and ite 
windows left half open, we have a wondrous tale, the like of 
which was never related in romance. Nay, this is not all. 
We are told that the conversation between the lovers was 
carried on in Bengalee. But the Jogee cannot, it is well 
known, speak a word of our tongue. If she spoke Hin> 
doostanec as usual, Bhooboneshoree could not understand 
it, much less carry on a whispering conversation in it. 
If we further bear in mind that the Jogee has always 
been known as the great champion of female chastity, 
and his principal mission in tliis part of tlie country has 
been to protect injured imiocence on earth, the story ap- 
pears to be the invention of pure malice. But Gosain 
knows, I have not heard the story with my own ears. 
Had I done so, I might have found reasons to change my 
opinion. In justice to yon I must observe” — 

“ The Speaker, as usual, w^as going to qualify her 
remarks to the mutual satisfaction of all. But she was 
interrupted by Mukhoda, who seeing her interesting story 
annihilated thread by thread, and herself accused of malice 
and slander, at once broke out into ungovernable rage, 
and accused Chatura of a wish to imitate Bhooboneshoree 
os evinced by her conduct throughout the morning. 
Chatura was as much enraged in return, and by way 
of retort, reminded her of her youthful indisoretion. 
Not satisfied with this, she called Shamasoondory to take 
her part in the coming engagement. At this Mukhoda 
insinuated that Shamasoondory’s flirtations with Eadum- 
binee’s husband, and her rather long journey in a boat 
with a single male passenger in company, were very well 
known. 

“ The battle now raged with great animosity on both 
sides. They accused each other of fearful crimes, drag- 
ged their ancestors into the quarrel, and threatened to 
tear each other’s hairs. Mukhoda declared she would 
^it her antagonist’s eyes ; the lattar retorted by threaton- 
ing to eat her nose. They then ate each other’s heads, 
and, as if this did not satisfy their appetite, they next 
ate each other’s children. From diildren fhey ascended 
to'thieir respective husbands, from husbands to th^ 
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brodiers, and then to their parents, but their stomachs 
growing more and more insatiable with what they de- 
voured, they ate each other’s ancestors and descendants 
up and down to the seventh degree, both on the father’s, 
mother’s, and husband’s sides. In justice to them, it is 
necessary to state they did not eat the w^hole body, but 
only the .heads and eyes, and sometimes drank the blood. 
Why our countrywomen, when eating, prefer these to 
other parts of the human body, I leave to. philosophers 
to determine. That there could be no doubt of their 
ability to perform the process, each of the combatants 
said, ‘^*1 eat, eat, eat, eat, eat your child’s head,” and so on. 
As if eating the head and eyes, and even drinking the 
blood, did not cause death, they went on murdering 
the alK>ve people in cold blood. Some of them were not 
perhaps yet bom, and most were probably sleeping on 
their beds or had departed fur the sl^es di Pluto, per- 
fectly unaware of having given any offence to>the8e feir 
combatants. But wherever they might be, they were 
cruelly dragged from fjheir resting place, and ruthlessly 
murdered in the face of day, and in the presence of many 
other kind-hearte<l ladies who did not interfere. These 
ladies were more intent on fiithoming the cause of the 
quarrel than protecting poor mnocents from the teeth 
and daws of their fair companions. 

How long the cruel scene would have lasted, is not 
certain, but the return of Bhooboneshoree seemed to put 
a stop to it for a moment. 
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1 

Keep, Oh keep thy precious treasure, Oeor^^e 1 

luock it in a casket richly chased ; 

Bide by side with Korthbrook’s veto, George ! 

Be thy priceless jewel £^ai]y placed. 

2 

Kvcr as Reiiiorsc: for failure, Ge'or^c ! 

Pierces sharp thy soul with poi^^nant sting' ; 
Glad thy eyes, still cheer thy spirits, George ! 
VTitli the sight of this euliv’iiiiig thing. 

S 

** Rich the treasure, sweet the pleasure,^* George I 
Sweet is pleasure after travail sore ; 

Bear, Oh bear thy gem in rapture, George ! 

To thy Highland home, to Oalliim More ! 

4 

There, siinongst thy gaping clansmen. George ! 

In guy tartan plaid and kilt ai-rayed ; 

There, amidst the sound of bagpipes, George 1 
Be thy gem in trium^di wild displayed. 

5 

If thy taste should so incline thee, George t 
Kircd by vanity and love of show ; 

'Welcome thou to wear thy jewel, George I 
Yea— to deck with it thy brajcen brow ! 



THE MODEL REION OF MAHARAJAH 
BLOWHARD. 

(Th€ right of IramlaHoa referred.) 

TPHE royal philosopher has said that there is nothing 
-^new under the sun. Every hour of the day, every day 
of the year confirms tlie truth of this saying. The world 
of matter, ctjually with the world of thought, reverberates 
the grand old truth in sounds not to be mistaken. The 
new is always the old. The newborn day is but a conti- 
nuation of old time. Pierce through the tluck veneer, 
there is the old familiar face. All progress mqans but 
the advance of receded thought. 

But what has all this to do with njy subject ? 
Patience, gentle reader ! ( )ne is 8f> accustomed to hear 
the flourish of trumpets and the sounding conch in con- 
nection with the most trivial concerns of even the slight- 
est bit of vile earth drcss6<l in momentary power, that I 
am afraid noodledom would go into fits if J neglected to 
comply with the prcv&iling fashion. 1 nujst at leaat let the 
tinkling bell announce the coming show. But here you 
will meet with no genial Punch ami Judy, — but smnethiim 
lughcr — como<ly and tragedy arm in arm or rather blend- 
ed in a grotes<pic Hurrvhnr sort t)f compound. 

1 have already saiJ, that there is imthing new under 
the sun. This is pre-eminently true of the science of 
^government. All its recent flights arc merely attempts 
to restore the truths imbedded in the post, and its newest 
discoveries are but the repro<luction of old modes, old 
maxims, and old humbug. We have heard a great deal of 
the originality of recent theories of govermnent ; we have 
seen countless broods of apparently new ideas of legbla- 
■lion bursting thdr fragile shells , — we have witnessed no 
end of christenings of political bantlings at which ddti^ 
godfisithers waxed eloquent over the dear progeny ; but 
what, after all, are these births about whic!l{} so muda cack- 
ling is made by the ^mon ge^ of the age ? Hold them 
to^te Cynic’s Iwtem, and you will observe the mttenmws 

9 
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of rlressefl in new habiliments. How very mortifying 
must this be to mortal vanity ! 

I have been led into this train of reflection by the 
'perusal of a most profound liistorical work by that re- 
nowned Indian sage, Vvdia Sunya Shastree, who flourished 
during the reign of itubba Kanta V., and whose produc- 
tions are to this day the a<lmiration of the scholar, the 
pliilosopher, and the statesman. As the work is rathw 
very scarce — I believe there is only one coi)y in Bengal, 
and that in the possession of Rajah Balaki Kissen, to 
whose courtesy I am indebted for a sight of it — I pro- 
pose giving my readers a brief suinmarv of its contents, 
so that they may !«; able to judge for themselves whether 
the claim to originality advanced for many of the poli- 
tical dogmas? which liave established tliemselves of 
recent yeart^ is at all admissible. I may possibly translate 
the entire work for the edification of the world, if 
sufficient encouragement is ludd out to me to undertake 
the task. 

Maharajah Blowhard was sovereign of the ancient 
kingdom of Pingal. He was in all respects a model prince: 
Energetic and restless, he was a living embodiment of 
matter and motion. It is said that a flaming meteor 
was visible in the heavens for days preceding and suc- 
ceeding his birth ; and the said meteor was accordingly held 
responsible for certain eccentricities which marked his 
erratic course in life. For instance, he always insisted 
on having at breakfast a couple or two of equine eggs, 
and though the article was a rarity even in those miys 
in Pingal, the Pingalees were obliged for their lives to 
procure him a daily supply of it. He himself discovered 
several mares’ nests, from which a perennial supply of 
these eggs was obtained. They constituted both hia 
ambrosia mid nectar. He had them made into pudding 
and cakes and mixed with his beverages — ^boUed, 
roasted, pasted, salted, and sweetened. He would account 
for hia fwedilection for theni by saying that they so nurtured 
his fancies. Agfdn, he was exceedingly fond of shooting' 
stars, which werecanght as they fell down from heaven, aim 
of Which a variety of curious dishes were made for <19i% 
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Ratification of his appetite. A multitmle of aeifvanta 
were charged with the diity of keeping a conatatit watch 
hy day and night over the starry firmament, so that 
hardly a single runaway star could escape their dragmi*» 
vigilance. This fondness for shooting stars was the result 
of an opinion which Biowhord devoutly entertained thaty 
by dining on their projectile force, he would be able to 
snoot Im darts far and wide, and pierce his oppcmenta 
through and through. 

When he came to the throne, which the powerfial 
aid of a friendly potentate secured him, he found tiie 
country in a primitive state of ease, and tite people mov* 
iug in a groove of their own. He determined to ^vera 
them with vigi)r, — ^to galvanize them into a new me of 
spasmodic activity. jUI the old landmarks national 
thought were ruthlessly hurled down, and, an impulse 
was given to new ideas, — new aspirations, — or, for that 
matter, to new whims fraught with the wildest conceit. Hie 
sent cartloads of reforms into every village — reforms 
relatmg to the minutest concerns of rural life ; for he 
held that no body understood the wants and appreciated 
the interests of the people better than himself 

This was no doubt a very sound belief. Is it not 
written in the Institutes of Kungsha that the rabble 
have no right to hold an opinion of their own, that every 
larince is an inspired being, and kn«>ws by intuition what, 
is and what is not good for them ? Is it not also laid down 
in the same Institutes that the will’ of tlie sQvereign is 
the highest duvelojmient of human, moral, and divine law 
which those coming within the scope of its exercise ore 
bound to obey in right Jo hooium fashion ? Blowhard 
had a perfect idea of tliis lieautiful doctrine, and unlike 
some foolish princes w'ho actually treat their subjeets a» 
capable of thinking for themselves, he treated his as if they 
were a herd of cattle which should only be driven, abouli 
and milked. He taught them, all kinds of g^fiectisps 
and modes of obeisance, — ^prostrating the oody, .kneer 
bending. Salaaming, Khoda wanding aad^ fbrtii — and 
most vigorously administered the cat, wbensyer 
al^htest want of dodlity bnoame nmaifost. 
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His subjects might now and then grumble at such in- 
terference, but Blowhard was not the man to listen to dieir 
idle pratings. His officers might occasionally venture 
•to jKiint out the impropriety of an order, but they got only 
snubs and rebulFs for their pains. He knew better, far 
better than the whole lot of them; he, the insjrired prophet, 
the anointed A'icegerent of God ; and they — ^^''hy, they 
were a parcel of idiots to dare to (piestion his infallibility. 
, The Maharajah Avas a Wind-AvorHhij)per, and as jea- 
lously preserv^cd the sjicred element as the tire-Avor- 
shippers jireserve their’s. Indeed, his circumspection 
Avent 80 far that, in order to guard against the possi- 
bility of the surrounding atmosphere being ever de- 
nuded of the volatile fluid, he stored his omi head 
with a larger — some peo[>l(! say — an inexhaustible (juantity 
of it. Onc« the ]>ressure of the element Avithin Avas so 
irresistible that a jK'rtion of the superabundant air forced 
its Avay out ; and it is said that there was a crack in 
his head ever since. To stop the fissure, a live pig 
served tluf ptir})ose of a plug ; and tf) preA'ent the escape 
of the jirecious element through the [K)res of his fiice, 
he always wore a brass visor, so that it could only issue 
through the mouth and nostrils. As the rush of the pent- 
up wind through these orifices Avas always great, he 
received the name of Blowhard from his subjects, a dis- 
tinction more ])ri/.ed by him than empty titles by tooth- 
less senility. The. stream of air which he breathed out 
was always ignitcfl by his faA'orite minister — thence named 
Burnhard — and the fiery current }iassed oA'er the length 
and breadth of the land to the consternation of all. There 
was no mistaking it, — ^it Avas hot as a sirocco— stifling 
as a sulphurous blast from some unmentionable hot 
region beloAv. 

He was beyond rjuestidn an out-and-out Windian. 
Like a benevolent ruler, he deemed it to be his mission to 
convert the ])eople to his faith ; but many of them were 
unwise enough to differ from hun on this immaterial 
jx>int, and therf.’onse<|uence Avas a deserA’edly high pressure 
administration. Every measure of Government was aJ- 
culatcd to promote his faA'orite religious vietvs — th^ jileo- 
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pagondism of the Wind doctrine; and he caused hvmns 
to he sung in praise of ^£olns in temple and churdb, in 
musjid and tabernacle. 

“ What a beautiful religion it is,” he used to sav, 
“ and how very simple ! There is no God but the Goa 
of Wind, and filowhard is his Infollible Prophet. This is 
revelation par earcllmce, the Veda of Vedas, the Koran 
of Korans, the quintessence of all religious truth !” 

From' time immemorial, the Pingalecs were wor* 
shippers of stocks and stones. A indiculous allegf»ry 
underlay their system of religious belief. The In- 
visible was Avorshipped in divers visible forms. The 
multitude who could form no abstract idea of Supreme 
Intelligence w'ere accustomed to derive their idea of it 
from its concrete manifestations. Amongst other di- 
vinities, the Ijord of the Universe was Avorshipped by 
them. A ruth or Avocslen car was usually setf apart for the 
use of the deity, in wliich he took his airing once a year, 
drarni by enthusiastic hosts of devotees. Tliis was of 
course monstrous. They had no business Avhatever to 
profess any religion but that of the said Infallible Prophet. 
Conscience is like a clock, Avhicli, to be avcU regulated, 
must be periodically wound uj). Unfortunately, since 
the fall of Maharajah S(M)r}u DoAvlatia, no efforts irf this 
direction Avere made by the succeeding monarchs, and 
the result was, that the conscience of the nation 
sadly needed oiling to lubricate its action. The Lord 
God of earth and sky Avas Avorshipped instead of the 
God of Wind or at any rate his Apostle, the Lord of the 
land. The latter naturally regarded the omission as 
a personal affront, a species of disloyalty to his throne 
which deserved to be put doAvn by the strong arm of 
poAA'er. His duty dictated interference. liumhard in- 
flamed his heart, The God of Wind whispered in his ear 
budge.” Then commenced a ruthless crusade against 
ruths. Blowhard issued a strong manifesto — a thunder- 
ing anathema against the prevailing belief. His Sapient 
Highness,” it said, “had observed Avith no less regret 
than surprise that a portion of his subjects were inconsi- 
derate^enough still to follow their old uicestral faith. 
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Hie experience in other {mrte of the world tended to skew 
that there woe an ineeparable connection between chnreh 
and state, and that the religion of the soverei^ was 
everywhere the religion of the people. In ringad, 
'strangely enough, tliis was not tlie case. His Sapitmt 
Highness was not dis|)osed to attach blame to any 
] mr ticnlar individual for this. Probably the existing 
state of religious conservatism was due to the absence 
of a proper regulation, under state direction, of the national 
conscience, to which ancient cobwebs of thought necessarily 
clung in all their entanglement of dirt. Hut His 
Sapient Highness thought that the time had come when 
he could no longer permit the exercise in his territories of 
a faith of which the number of adherents w'as as nothing 
com])ared with those of the population who professed 
other more rational Ibrms of belief. Although he was 
not so very deep in statistics as he was in all other 
branches of liuman and celestial learning, still he was 
unwilling to believe that on this jxnnt his informatiem 
could j)ossibly be erroneous. This being admitted, his 
►Sapient Highness felt called uj)on, in virtue of his mis- 
sion as a roj al reformer, to extirpate the d(!grading worship 
from I’ingal. He Avas determined that there should 
be no more rutk't ; for religion was clearly one of the 
elegant arts, and it was blas]>hemous to allow those ugly, 
unwieldy cars to pollute the earth with their presence. 
The ssune remark still more strongly applied to the divinity 
who owned the e(|uipage. Without the usual complement 
of limbs, that is to say. without arms— without legs ; 
with a flat face and a stiH flatter nose j with a receding 
forehead and a jirotrutling belly ; he was the archetype 
of all that was at once most hideous and imbecile 
in creation. Ilis Sainent Highness could not believe 
that such a burlefique of the divinity was seriously wor- 
shipped in his dominions, and he therefore commande d 
that the mock god should be at once demolished. In res- 
ponse. however, to the wishes of the people, he was prepar- 
ed to sanction some modified form of worsliip ; — ^he was 
even preymred te grant a laige allotment from the public 
exdiequer for the construction in lieu of ruths of go-ewrts 
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pn^lled by steam, provided His Sapient Highness was the 
object of that worship, and was drawn in tliose go-carts, 
during lus annual tours, by all the Rajahs in his realm.''' 

Every year He published a book called the Political, 
Bagpipe in whidi his gubernatorial exploits were sounded 
with deafening clamour. From these books, it was abund- 
antly clear that he ha<i the highest respect for one person, 
whom he considered as the greatest, wisest, and Iwist of 
mankind, and that person was — his own precious self. 

His educational scheme w'as reckoned by his arlmir- 
ers as the corner stone, of his fame, — the sheet anchor of 
his reign, — ^the immortal fruit of his inspired judgment. 
It was nis opinion, and he held fust to it through good 
and evil report, that the legs which support the l)ody 
deserved more cultivation than the head. He strongly 
condemned all education winch aimed at developing the 
mental faculties instead of locomotive vigor h« education 
turned topsyturvy, reelhig drunk, stark mad. He insist- 
ed on his education minister encouraging by every means in 
his power all kinds of ])edal exercises — walking, running, 
leaping, jumping, and what not — amongst the ahunniof the 
public schools, and the head of each student was ordered 
to be filled with Wind, copious supplies of which were 
promised, whenever reejuired, from the grand repository 
m the royal noddle, hi or did he stop hei%. Instructiona 
were issued to tlie educational authorities to devise 
the best means for the restoration of that important 
limb which philosophers assert onde formed the caudal 
appendage of primeval humanity ; and all his officers 
were directed to encourage its development under most 
liberal conditions. For it was justly held, that power of 
locomotion would be greatly promoted and the kingdoms 
of the world immensely benefited by the rcprmlucuon df 
the limb in question. A short hymn composed hy Blow- 
hard, on tlM subject, was deservedly admired by Ids 
contemporaries. It ran as follows. — 

With tail th<i finnj tribe is Meet, 

By e’oi the tadpole ’tia poeseet ; ^ 
lie beasts aad bitds sport it bdiind, 
sIm t ssire bumsiB kind. 
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Ketitoro it, I’linriiilh (iuds ! re^n* 

The pensile limb— we need it sore— 

To climb the wall, or tree, or hill, 

Or clear the hedge, or curling rMl. 

Though there was no visible addition to the corpo- 
real frame in the expected direction of any man, woman 
or child in Pingal, there was nevertheless suificient ma- 
tiifestation of it to indicate the presence in spirit of 
the caudal member in many of tlie elect in the kingdom. 

JNo prince ever had the interests of his subjects more 
at heart than Maharajah Bio whard. Fully sensible that 
over-population was a most prolific source of national 
misery, he determined to check it in his territories, and 
was most unremitting in his exertions in that direc- 
tion. To combat the evil most elfectually, he formed an 
alliance with a dre.adful giant called Fevero, who lived, 
a<^cording to 'some, in the air, wliile according to others, 
in the country of Waterlog. 

This monster made his appearance in Pingal every 
year during the rains, and, after making sad havoc 
amongst the inhabitants, w«>uld depart with the setting 
in of cold weather, which had the same effect on him as 
morning is 8uppos(?d to have on Lucifer and his night- 
wandering train. Of course, to quiet the fears of his 
people, Hlowhard would make a show of fighting Fevero ; 
General !Sawl)ones with a small army under him was 
always sent to meet the giant, but, acting on a well un- 
derstood ))rogrummo, like Soorja Dowlatia’s forces, that 
army always went over to the enemy. • 

Another expedient to which he had recourse for the 
accomplishment of his humane object was remarkable for 
its ingenuity. He established the institution of total 
abstinence from all -substantial diet, the people being 
required to feed on air, a diet which, in the opinion of the 
Mahara)ah, was deemed to be at once most nutritious 
and least heavy. As many silly persons were disposed 
to object to this inexpensive reform which ought to have 
commended itself to their understanding, if not to th^ 
stomachs, as involving the least exertion of sinew and 
muscle, elaborate schemes of taxation were devised fi>r the 
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purpose of curtnling their meaus of traditikmaiy Mibsis* 
tence; for it very wisely held that) when the people 
could not afford to* pay for a substantial diet, they would 
be obliged to liVe upon the volatile , fluid prescribed 1^ 
their sovereign. 

He accordingly placed Sallioman’s seal upon every 
Pingalee’s money chest, containing in most cases ah 
immense live stock of cockroaches, which were supposed 
to yield golden eggs, just as the village smenay-gach was 
supposed to be- a pagodah tree, earn s^ke of wluch 
brought down gold mohurs to its lucky owner. 

Blowhard was particularly strong in his public 
works. With the proceeds of his multi&rious taxes, he 
covered the land with a beautiful network of roads which 
went, — 

Over marshos, and over dreary fojis, 

Through wilds, through paddy fields, into savage dens. 

At length, when the whole was completed, he wept 
because he had no more roads to construct. But a bold 
spirit is seldom without resource,— ^ome grand conception 
or other always terminates in a stupendous birth. This 
was exactly tne case with Blowhard. After looking about 
him for sometime — ^glancing from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven — ^his imagination bodied forth the unseen 
form of a road to the moon. He determined, by hook or 
by crook, at all hazards, to carry the bold project into 
execution. He anticipated immeilse advantages to his 
kingdom from the establishment of a communication 
witn'the lunar world ; and what would not the fother (ff 
his people do for their lasting welfare? He always grate* 
folly acknowledged the genim influence of Cyntl^ as be- 
ing unto him what water is unto the finny wmdd, — 
element of vitally in which he lived, aaa moved, 
had his being.. Under that influmice, bis mind was -en- 
abled to conceive a multiplicity of schemes wbidh Vere 
the wonder and admiration of contemfiorary monaarxhs,-^ 
schemes redolent of moony inspiration-— and not 
remarkable for their <ni^^ty than fdj^aaithdM^ 
whi^ <|;ey breathed. , , 

„ ^ 'to. ‘ ■ 
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Wliat an Eldorado of wealtli,” he said to Bamhard> 
“ this road will open to ray people ! What a mirade of 
love it will prove when completed I To ages hence, 
like the Pharaohs’ pyramids, it will remain on eternal 
monument of my prowess and wisdom and glory.” He 
threw his whole heart and soul into this scheme. He 
was particularly anxious to enjoy on occasional a tetd 
with his friend the man in the moon, — ^to learn hy person- 
al observation what course of administration was foUow- 
ed in the lunar world, — what systems of taxation and 
education obtained there, — ^to bring domi a few of its 
wise inhabitants in order to make them Ids legislative 
councillors, — aye, to take up Ids kingdom and all and 
tack the whole on to one of its horns. Indeed, his ex- 
citement on the subject at length became so intense that, 
one fine night, unable to control his impatience, he got 
to the terrace of the palace, and determined to make a 
grand effort to reach the imxm. But, unfortunately, an 
erring Providence had forgotten to bless him until a 
pair of wings, though he needed tliem more sorely than 
the whole race of psalm-singing chenibs and sera])hs, 
if we might judge from the good use he daily made of 
cart-loads of -goose (luills. He was in a fix. He knew 
not wliat to do. At length it occurred to him that the 
tendency of gas was to mount upwanls ; and as there was, 
happily, a precious large quantity of it stored in his head, 
he might safely make an attempt to rise aloft in air. 
But he 8kip)>cd and frisked and leapt and jiimixid — all to 
no puiqiose. The stem law of gravitation every time 
brought him back to the ground. He was very angm 
with the law of graritation and wanted to fight it. He 
was ongrv u ith the earth for not relaxing tliat law in his 
favor, fie stamped it ivith his foot nine huuilredand 
ninetv-niue times. He resolved to rectifr the mistime of a 
blundering Creator. He was angry with the sun for 
luiuntaining in their integrity the physical forces of at- 
traction and repulsion which bound the earth with iron 
fetti'rs to its orbit. lie wished he could hold the entire 
solar system in his armmt. But all this was, somehow or 
other, impracticable : he was compelled to abandon thift 
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desi^ of visiliiig the moon in the flesh, of planting the 
standard of ola Pingal in the lunar, to redress the 
balance of the terreslxial, world. 

Thus reigned Maharajah Blowhard. His throne was 
adorned with all regal virtues ; and his distinguished 
career was without a parallel in the annals of Pingal. 
Ever keenly alive to the welfare of his sulnccts, he tned 
all pobsible and iiu]K>bsible schemes of Government to 
render them supremely happy. Nay, there was no such 
word as impossible in ms aictionary. And if occasionally 
he failed, his fidlure was more due to the frailty of our 
common human nature than to any relaxation of efforts 
on his part. No wonder, then, that both he and his 
favorite minister were the theme of many a poet’s song. 
Amongst innumerable pieces, wliich recounted their 
triumphs in glowing numl>ers, the two following might 
be quoted by way of example : — 

Two statesmen in one golden age were bom, 

And with land light Ihiigal did adorn ; 

The flr^t in ristlessncss of sool hurpass'd, 

In supple flexibility the last 

Blowhard and Bumhard — ^botli alike in mind— 

Were loving friends and fast by heaven designed , 

The one does blast, the other burn away, 

And both with answering vigor mie the day/’ 

l have done. Let me uow make my exit by bidding 
my readers— cadbi and all, — 

Nomoshkar ' Kol^aan !1 

Ham Shabma, 
Madn^Mor. 



A FOKM OP BEAUTY. 


From tbs Persian of Ba'di. 

How often wakes before my eye 

In youth’s first prime that day of bliss I 

When, as entranced, my eyes they fell 
Upon a form of loveliness ! 

Autumn wind was hot and burning — 

I was weary, sunk in grief, — 

Autumn sun was red and pi4Tcing,~ 

Faint 1 sat and asked relief. 

« 

From the shady portico 

Issued forth a form of beauty ! 

0 ! the voice of eloquence 

Describoth not such radiant beauty ! 

Beemed from gloomy shades of night 

Issuing fresh and dawning brightness 1 

Seemed the stream of life and light 

Issuing from the realms of darkness ! * 

Bearing in her snowy arms 

Cup of ice and filtered water, 

Bearing with a modest grace 

Juice of grape and sprinkled sugar. 

From the drink a fragrance issued,—- 
Might be of the rose distilled, — 

From the blossom of her cheeks, 

Might be some sweet drops instilled f 

. • Th« Mohammedans beUere that the stream of lifeissues tnm moun- 
tarns of darkneiM, a beautiful metaphorical admission probably of onroom- 
plste Ignorance of our origin. ■ 
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Hunt of Ups was soon allayed, 

Fresbening ntrtugih 1 soon did gather, 

Thirst of heart the maiden waked 

Streams of rivers cannot smother t 

Happy youth, whose eye each morning 
Opes upon a face so lovely ! 

Happy youth, whose night's lust glances 
Close upon a face so lovely I 

Intoxication from the red wine 

Ceases when night fades away, 

Intoxication with such beauty 

Ceases not till Judgment Day ! 


REPLIES TO QUERE I. BHET MAROCHA. 

II. 

To THE Editor of Mookebjee's Magazine. 

Sir, 

Allow me to make the following suggestion with regard to 
the origin of the words, B/tet Marocha, 

The word Marocha may bo a comnound of mara and eha ; 
mara being a corruption of (temple), and cAo, that of 
(to see).— ^e word mara is still us^ in some parts of the Jah&nd- 
bdd Sub-Division in the district of Hnghli in the sense of ATando- 
pa. People there, I have learnt, use such phrases as akiva mara 
and ahemd mara. I think is derived from in the 

same way as iTl^, and from 

^ and respedarely j the letter 
(*t) being eUminated in the same way as the letters (^) and (^), 
in and and the (if) becoming (t|)» jnst as 

Ihe and (^)of and Jfo, have become and 

Acconung to ws view of the origin of the word it would mean 
— seeing the temple. 

It is not altoM&er unlikely that tyots in times gonely 
’ used to make their jbridojnrooms and brides visit the temples of 
thdr landlords’ family gras and goddesses and there present some 
Dananif Bhet or gin ; and ^t this gift has in course of time 
grown to what Jiaroeha now is. 

Sbouxodkob, 

6^ Jamatf, 1873, 


Tour’s ftitidully 
A Bbadibiu 



NURSE CHARLOTTE TO GEORGY BABA. 


A LULLABY. 

It IB tho hour of midnight deep ; 

And earth and air are hushed in sleep ; 
Yea — Nature^s quiet as in death. 

Nor throbs her pulse nor flows her breath ! 

Now Grief her limbs in slumber steeps. 
And but Remorse her vigils keeps ; 

No sound disturbs the silent air. 

Save the owlet's screaming hero and there. 

m 

Amidst this calm lo I yonder child 
Is tossing now his bedsheots wild ; 

'While thus his nurse in accents mild, 
Singoth to him — ^that restless child. 

Sleep, little one I Sleep calmly here 
Thy nursey's by— there's nought to fear : 
No ogre will molest thee, dear 1 
Nor goblin vile while I am near. 

** This mansion lofty— spacious — fine^ 
These acres broad, all— all are thine ; 

’Tis thine the rod of power to sway. 

O'er millions bom but thee t' obey ! 

Why restless then 7 what aOeth thee 7 
Thy pillow's soft as soft could be ; 

Of cygnet's down the bed is made 
On which, fortune's child I thou art laid. 

Bom thou wast ^eath a cold, bleak sky. 
Where balmy southwinds never sigh ; 
Where wrapt in mists and snowy flakes, 
Hoar Winter rales thy land o* cakes ! 
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Nurse iJhaHotbe to Gecn^ Baba. 

^‘But fates’ propltions^ kind decree 
Hath h<fre, dear one t transplanted t&ee. 
Where all is warm and soft and bright^ 
And nature’s robed in splendid light. 

'^Why restless then? what ails thee, say ? 

My charms will drive thy pangs away. 

Is it thou dreamo^t, dreainest still 
Of Doctor Northbrook’s lust bitter pill ? 

**Or of the bones which whit’n the earth? 
Or of the lightless, cheerless hearth, 

Where once in iieace, the rustic pair 
Discussed their homely frugal fore 7 

Or of the cries the welkin rend ? 

Or of the sighs the dying send ? 

Prom hamlets fair where Death in gloo 
Holds his destructive revelry ? 

f 

Oh ! mind not, heed not, dear one ! these f 
Oh f perish all of fell disease ! 

Det Death’s swift shafts Uie country clear. 
Enough the Grim King knocks not here I 

'^Hush'd is the land in stillness, dear! 

Sleep, little one; sleep calmly here; 

Georgy shall have, for morning mess, 

Such dainty dishes made of ccss 1 ” 

The nurse she ceaseth now her strain; 

Her song hath not been sung in vain: 

The song with which the nnrscy dear . 
Essayed to lull her infant core. 

He alnmbers now^that restless child. 

His limbs are still, his face is mild ; 

But e’en in sleep his lips express 

Some sounds resembling *eess-— ces8«««ceM I* 



A FUNERAL SERMON. 


Oh I kiss the rod with cheerful grace. 

Nor fret thj mind, nor cloud thjr face 
With boiling rage, or darkening grief. 

But kiss the md of him thj chief. 

Our judgments always are not right. 
Eclipses shade the god of light. 

Through error lies our mortal way. 

Not oft illumed by reason’s ray. 

There is cloiid-sijcck in the clearest sky. 
There is mote in each piercing eye ; 

What oft as right we fondly view, 

Ts grievous wrong in tempting hue. 

Oo, bum thy bantling all resigned, 

(»o, blot its memory from thy mind ; 

Oh ? hope not, sigli not, try not thou. 

To raise what*s pulseless, lifeless now. 

Lie it for ever, ever still — 

That hated F>aiikcnstein of III 1 

Death followM fast the monstrous birth. 

Commit “ dust to dust, earth to earth I” * 


CTtW J ^t?r 1 Jloriboll Iloribol /— P. D. 


Pflntadbj Jkt.GaosH, at tte VBwittaMiL'* PMs. tt, tatiaek auwt. 




BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND PARTICULARS 

OF 

KOOKESJEEV MAGAZINE. 

An impression seems to liavo got si]>rcnul, — from the price if 
the Magazine markoil on each iminbor on tho cover, namely 
Its. 1-8, and ior special miinhers Its. 2, — that, our price is rather 
high. Nothing could he more uiilonndtHl. Tln^ ]»riee put on tlio 
cover is for non-suhserihers oTily. For tho rest, cnir rates of subs- 
cription, considering tin* number of pages, themimber of lines per 
j»age (• nil’s is elo.se print mt spread out with the lielp of spaiH^s and 
l(*ads) and the (piality of ])apor wegive, not (os)»e:ikof the (|uaiity 
of onr contents, nor of an occasional Extraordinary, or an illus- 
fratioii, as in this numher, — eonsidering too that wc* slirink from no 
expense to present varii‘,tv and richness of literature, giving as wo 
invariably df» more than the stipulated number of pages, tit) — f»ur 
rate.-s, AV(i say, for these nnisoiis, do not yc^t, Avith all eeouomy, 
e<*\'<T cATii the hare exjamses, and are not likely for a long time to 
eonie to do so iiidess the ])iil>lic aecord a mon? gmierous support. 
Can anything he more mode.rato than the following : — 

Ratks of SrusoinrTiox op Mookkkjee’s MAOAzmK. 
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one year in arrears 
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half a year „ 
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We reserve our right not to supply the magazine if sub»- 
cription he not paid in advanci*. 

ITie above Jhites are. however, provisional. We nmah to 
raise them not long hence, tliongh avo shall allow' every advantage 
in our fiower to those avIio SHbs<Tib<i heibre the Hates are enhan- 
ced, and particularly to our old patrons. 

It is expected that in cast’s in wdiich we arc inA'olvrwJ in cor- 
respondence with subsciabors in the country they w ill in fhft7ic»» 
remit tin* jmstage incurred hy us, even tiiongh it he half an anna. 

Subscribers are alao rcHjucHted to notify their (diango of resi- 
dence, as also to intimate the jilace Avliere the? Magazine is to Im 
delivered when their ofSces or places of business remain closed 
during holidays. 

To facilitate the deliA^ery of the Magazine ^and obviate the 
necesiitty of the delivery peoil calling ^rnd times or days in rao- 
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cesnon at the same address or waiting tiiere ^fore he can catch a 
sabscribcr, snbsoribers are requested to issue instructions to their 
men to recive the Magazine when delivered and sign the receipt. 

In answer to numerous enquiries for Num^rs for particu- 
lar months, we beg to remind subscribers of our plan as laid down 
'in the Editor’s Prospectus that the Magazine is not issued every 
month, but that we issue ten numbers per annum : — ^thus our 
No. I. is dated July, No. II. September, No. HI. October, 
No. lY. November, and No. V. (Christmas No. ) December, 1872, 
and No. VI. Februar}-, 1873, (we had no January No.) and the 
present No. YU. is for March ; — ^that, of course, those who subs- 
cribe for six months are entitled to 5 Numbers. Subscribers, 
will, accordingly, please to satisfy themselves of the consecutive 
Numbers and not trouble tliomselves about the Months of the 
year. 

In reply to enquiries and orders for No I., we beg to say 
that we are unable just now to supply it as the whole of the im- 
pression has been sold. Net wishing to disappoint the public 
er inconvenience tliose who having taken the Magazine from No. 
II. are desirous of binding a vomme from the commencement, 
we intend to print another edition of No I. As we do not know 
the number of copies we should print to be able to meet the de- 
mand that might arise, wo beg to request that those who w'ant No. 
1. will bo pleased to send their orders without delay tor registry. 

We want respectable Agents in all parts of toe East to help 
the circulation of our Journal. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Per quarter page Rs. C 0 0 

„ half page „ 8 0 0 

page „ 12 0 0 

BERIGNY & Co. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The Works of Sib William Jones. 

To be published in parts. 

Size — Royal 8vo. pp. 48 per Part. 

Price to subscribers — 8 As. per eairh part. 
PuBugiiERS,— B erigny & Co., 12, Lal Bazaar, 

• Calcutta. \ 
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THE SONG OF THE Pl.OUGH. 

Oh C3od ! I can endure no more 

This loud of tiix and toil ; 

Is this tlio <'urHe ol’ being poor — 

Thy <*ur.se on those who lill the, soil ? 

Ah me ! it is a fbarful life 

To know no hope, no gleam of joy, — 

To wage a sliarj), eternal sti'iie 

With ills that flesh and soul destroy ! 
Strike hard tho turf, oh drive tluj ploughshare deep, 
And sow that Wealth your harvcjsts all may reap ! 


They say Creation’s fair and bright, 

The sun and moon and stars above — 

All — all are things of joy and h’ghi, 

Of joy and light and hope and lovo. 

But the earth is hard, tlie sun is hot, 

Bear witness^ my worn limbs and frame I 
The moon and stars — I know them not — 

I scarce can give a thought to .them t 
Strike hard the inrf, oh drive the plooghsharePdeep^ 
«And sowjAuit Wealth •7<W’.har9rests4dl may reapi . 

KO. nil, CAJ-CDTriw 
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The Song of the Plough. 

3 

Day after day in weary round, - 

I work and workfand work away, 

Or on the stony, scalding ground, * 

Or deep in water or in clay, 

Till eartli and sky all seem to whirl 

Around confused in th' reeling brain ; — 
As in a fevered dream they twirl 

And dance, and dance and twirl again I 
Strike hard the turf, i>fa drive the ploughshare deep. 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap ! 

4 

Above — below, in earth and sky. 

For me their beauties vainly glow ; 
Unheard the birds all carol by, 

Unseen the flowers around me blow I 
What is tlmt thing called joy on earth, 

That curls in smile the lips and eyes ? 
Where, is it seen, or has its birth, 

In this dark vale of tears and sighs? 
Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep. 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap I 

5 . . 

Onward through life, 1 toil and sweat, — 

I sweat and toil, — again — again. 

From early dawn to evening late, 

In heat and cold, in sun and rain* 

But still boucath the tyrant’s rack, 

I drag a wretched life away; 

With scarce a rag to hide my back. 

With scarce a meal to bless the day. 
Strike haref the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep, 
And sow that Wealth your harvests aJt may reap f 
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The Song of the Hough. 

6 

Still by my toil I scarce can earn 

So much as ANNAS TWO a day;* 

On this 1 yet must Iive« and loam, 

Besides, my rent and 0ES8 to pay t 
What with the landlord^<i dn^adfiil tool — 

Too oft alas 1 a heartless (!lod, — 

And the tax-gatherer's scoq>ioii rule, 

Fm fleeced and fleeced and fleeced, my God I 
Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshai'e deep, 
And sow that Wealth your harvt^sfs all may reap ! 

7 

Breathe I beneath free Albion’s sway ? 

Ah no I the scourge too well I feel ; 

A hundred years have passed away, 

Yet sink I deeper, de6])or still ! 

A plea for ccss — I want not roads 1 

They 're thorny to the videelcss poor ! 

Albion I Remove these inadd’uing goads ! 

All bloodless, 1 can bleed no more ! 

Strike hard the turf, oh drive the ploughshare deep, 
And sow that Wealth your harvests all may reap ! 


* About three pence in English coinage, — the average of the Indian laborer's 
daily wages in Bengal, if always and In every district so much. In the North* 
Western Provinces it is aaf so much. In several ether Provinces and remote 
districts where very little coin passes in cirruintirm, it is certainly much lesii^ 
though the people there generally live in more cr>mfort than their lirethren in 
Bengal. And yet the latter, decimated as they ore being a dreadful epidemic 
fever which carries oft thousands every year, just ns tht^ were recovming from 
the eSects of the Great Orissa and Bengal Famine of 1866, have brsen marked 

by their paternal rulers, ^no doubt from an overflowing regard for their happi^ 

n ess ' ■ f or tremendous local taxes, unknown in the former history of the Province, 
cmelly m^ust in their tncidance, and wholly nn justified by tbe prewnt conditioii 
of tbe peasantiy. 



THE STUDY OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


A S yet no serious attempt appears to have been made 
to estimate the value of Hindu Thought and its 
influence! on the ])rogress of civilization. It is generally 
assumed that outside the limits of India, Hindu Civili- 
zation has exererised little influence. Perhaps the assump- 
tion is, em the whole, ejorrect. The intellectnal relations 
of Oreecc and through it, of Europe, to India will perhaps 
never admit of being fully cleared up. But apart from 
th,} <[UC9tion of its influence on the world at large, the 
. history of the Hindu Intellect has a value of its own 
which has been but iTn]>erfectly recognised. If Europe 
presents U) the student the more perfect type of civili- 
zation, Indaoffcrs to him the more instructive though 
’ less inb-restiiig study of arrested development and decay. 
The intellcciual history of Europe bears to that of India 
the siinic rcl.-ifion as physiology does to pathology ; while 
the one presents (he richer field for the investigation of 
the l.n \vs of tin; healthy and vigorous growth of civilization, 
the other funiishes greater facilities of studying it under 
the eonditloi'.s of <lis(‘ase and death. 

The study of Sanskrit is nmking its way in Europe, 
and the hi^ 'ovy ami the literature of India occupy, it 
is siitisfju'toiy to know, a considerable share of the attention 
of her scholars at the [ivcsent day. But it is to be regretted 
that the litiTature of Indian mythology and ritual should 
engross (lie attention of the learned, to the exclusion of 
the higher forms of iutellectual Jictivity which were deve- 
loped at a later period of Hindu history. It must, of co- 
urse. bo ailmitted. that Hindu mythology is a subject of 
universal interest on acct)unt of its real or supposed affinity 
to the primitive beliefe of all tlie Aryan races, while 
Hindu Philosophy has no higher claim than that which 
arises ti*om its being exclusively Indian. To us, indeed, 
who are the children of the soil, Hindu Philosophy .is a for 
more imporiunt study tlian Hindu mythologj*. To'U8*the 
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nearer and more Ideal is of greater interest than that which 
is the common property of all nations, and the real sign!* 
ficance of which is lost in the dim shades of remote 
antimaity. • 

We have not, however, bv any iheans sho'^vn any readi- 
ness to recognise Hindu f^bilosophy as an important 
branch of study. It is, indeed, stiU taught with reverence, 
and learnt with awe, iu the secluded Ude of Nadiyd and 
other seats of ancient learning, but the philosophy of the 
tols is the most barren and unprofitable study in wliich 
the human intellect can engage itself. Plmosophy as 
taught by the pandits, is simply a storehouse of verbal 
quibbles, and high proficiency in it is considered synony- 
mous with high proficiency in the art of profitless wrang- 
ling. Wliy flagadisa should have used nine letters where 
he might have used five, or of how many significations an 
ambiguous word in Gadtidhara’s (A)mmentary can admit, 
are regarded as the liighest problems of which it is allow- 
ed to the human intellect to attempt the solution. Thq 
sum of useful human knowledge would in no way be dimi- 
nished, if by some fortunate accident, the philosophy of 
the tols disappeared from the face of the earth. 

'Ihere are two aspects in which the natives of India 
can regard the study of Hindu Philosophy. We can study 
it for its <»wn sake, — ^fi;>r the philosophical knowledge 
which it will yield. We can also study it for the sake of 
the light it can throw on the past history of India,— on 
the great social changes of which It has often been the 
cause and often the consequence. It will be generally 
admitted that at the present day, in the fuU blase of the 
light wliich the science and the philosophy of Europe 
pours upon us, the value of Hindu Philosophy, for the 
sake of the knowledge of Nature which it can impart, is 
insignificant. 

The principal value of Hindu Philosophy consists in 
its bearings on historr and on sociology. As the great 
causes which have influenced the destiny of India, which 
have moulded the national character, taught the Hindu to 
despise the blessings of existence and to look uponin- 
aetioii as the ideal of humau happiness ; as causes in short 
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to which a very great deal of the 'characteristics of 
national life may well be referred, the importance of the 
philosophical doctrines of India cannot be overestimated. 
,^ere are, however, no indications of any tendency among 
native scholars to take up the study in earnest Natives 
of India, so &r as they have hitherto interested them- 
selves in its past history, have generally followed in the 
wake of Europeans, throwing little handfuls* of materials 
upon the structures reared by the giants of another clime. 
It is a painful proof of the absence of originality and vigor 
in the intellectual character of the natives of the present 
day that we little relish pursuits which are not sanctioned 
by the example and the approval of Europeans ; that we 
dare not ascend heights wmch they have not attempted to 
climb. The traces of European footprints must encour- 
age us in any journey we undertake; we lack the courage 
— ^not the ability — to venture upon an untrodden path. 
There is always present to us a morbid dread of failure 
which itself is a powerful cause of fidlure. 

Hindu Philosophy has not been wholly neglected in 
Europe. But its spirit has never been seized — ^it remains 
to be understood. Natives of the country alone can &11 
into grooves of thought which they iml^ibe with their 
earliest education, but which appear unintelligible and 
grotesque to the foreigner. The study of Hindu Philo- 
sophy in Europe has therefore been barren of results. It 
is, on the other hand, pursued by a certain section of 
native scholars with life-long devotion, but only as the 
science and the art of verbal quibbling. Here, too, has 
the study of Hindu Philosoplw been barren of results. 
Natives who Imve fitted themselves for the work by 
wider culture which a complete acquaintance with Europe- 
an science alone can impart, are in a position peculiarly 
suited for giving to Hindu Philosophy its proper position 
in the history of human aduevements. 

But no study is likely to be fruitful of results 
carried on without a system. The au^orily of those who 
pursue knowledge for its own sake pursue it after an 

* Bverr native nf India moat- nanember with pride that there 'is at idut .one 
lemarksble exception to whom anoh Uagaege caanot eppif. 
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aimlesB and desultory fashioa. An aimless and desultory 
pursuit of knowledge may be produetive of good inotliu 
cases, but in the case of lundu Philosophy it can lead ^ to 
no good whatever. Hmdu Philosophy must be studied^ 
with certain definite objects or not studied at all. . My 
object in the present paper is to suggest some of the 
leading points on which attention should be bestowed in a 
special manner. 

I. The relaiion of Hindu Philosophy to Hindu My 
thdqgy. — A sort of has^ perception that Hindu Mytholo^ 
is in a great measure the parent of Hindu Philosophy is 
not wanting among those who have bestowed any atten- 
tion on either. It is again believed on the other hand, 
that the philosophical systems arose out of that reaction 
against the mythological religion whkdi culminated in 
Buddhism, and that while some systems were aggressive 
. and hostile to the national religion, others aimed at its 
conservation, and attempted to rebuild the fiibric of sup- 
erstition on rational foundations. All this may be true, 
perhaps is so, but the great problems of history still 
3remain unexplained. How is it that we find a cumbrous 
m^hology and an absurd ritual flourishing gaily side by 
side with enlightened rationalism and searching scepti- 
cism, nay, not only flourishing side by side with them, but 
riding triumphant over both ? Again, without questioning 
the general affiliation of philosophy to mythology, it is of 
great importance to trace how eabh indivi£i^ m 3 rth 
developed itself into a philosophical idea. Lastly, it is of 
still greater moment to ascertain, if we can, the national 
modes of thought common both to philosophy and to 
mytholc^, whmh gave its distinctive character to each 
and whicn influence the national character even at thw 
present day. 

I will try to exjdam what I mean an iUnstraticm.' 
We find the {gindpie of tr^e existence running throu^- 
<mt both Hindu Pbilosopl^ and Hindu Mytbdogy. The 
Sumrane Soul has, in j^oaophy, tiie tiire^fld attributea^ 
of thtodnesB (sataia^ Passion (raje») imd Darkness (tamatf. 
^Next, as separate imperacmaticHM ^ each these three 
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tittributes of tlie Supreme Soul, we Imve the Paur^nic 
Trinity, Brahmd, Visimu and Siva. Tbie trinity has no 
existence in Yedic literature, but there we find another 
trinity as the more primitive representatives of the 
^Pauranic Triad, viz., A^, Vdw and Surya. (Nirukta 
VIJ., 5.)* 

These, again, in their turn represent the Light. Agni 
the terrestrial light, Vayu the light of the atmosphere, 
and Surya the light of the sky.f This triple light is 
traced through the Nirukta (Nfl., 19,) to the three steps 
of Vishnu in the Rig \'eda. The following is the expla- 
nation firom the Nirukta : — 

“ Vishnu strides over tins, whatever exists. He 
plants his step in three-fohl manner, i. e. for a threefold 
existence, on earth, in the atmosphere, and in the sky 
according to Sakpuni.J” 

The verse in the Rig Veda which is explained here is 
as follows: — 

“ Vishnu strode over this ( universe ) ; in three 
places lie planted his step:” &c.§ 

iSo that here at least we can trace a philo8()[»hical 
idea to its source in a myth in the Rig Veda. No other 
intelligible explanation can be offered how philosophy 
c4tme to announce so fanciful a doctrine as that of the 
three attributes of the Supreme Being. 

He Avho will write the history of Hindu asceticism, 
from its first appearance in the Vedic Theolof^' to its 
most complete development in the Buddhistic philosophy, 
will cam a title to the gratitude of India. Lecky has 
shown, with a poAver of gloomy narration rarely sur- 
passed, the evil influence of asceticism upon the destinies 
of mediaeval Europe, but no country in the world has 
suffered more deeply fi'om its baneful power than India. 
Both the mythology and the philosophy were intensely 
mbued with the ascetic spirit. Ba<Ue has shoAim how the 
imposing aspe^ and unconquerable forces of nature 
create superstiti on. Imaginatioo invests these mysterious 

• Sanakrit Texts. IV,, p. 57, «t seq. 
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powers of nature fnth. human volition and superhuman 
caprice and aptitude for misdiief. After man has <kira 
assumed their unlimited capacity for taking offence, his 
next step is to assiune that they are constantly offended • 
at intentional and unmtentional human actions. Hence 
arises the sense of Sin. The sense of Sin leads to Pen* 
ance. Wrathful divinities must be appteased by sniteble 
expiations. When man is unable to %ise to the lofty 
doctrine of Repentance, the only form which penance can 
assume i» that of physical privation. Hence the rise of 
asceticism in Hindu religion. 

Philosophy, seeking a loftier ideal and proceeding on 
a more rational basis, discarded the notion of Sin. But 
the same causes were at work. The mighty energies of ' 
nature worked with impressive force on every side. . 
With no more than the appliances of primitive life, exis- 
tence was felt to be a burden in a climate and a country 
which overpowered human powers and neutralized hu- 
man energies. What hod appeared to the theologian as 
the vengeful action of oftended divinities appeared to the 
philosopher as the omnipotent but natural causes of . 
human misery. Hence in philoso[)hy the sense of Suffer- 
ing took the place of the sense of *SV«. These two no- 
tions, the sense of suffering and the sense of sin, run 
side by side throughout Hindu Philosophy and Hindu 
Mythology respectively. The end and aim of the Sdn-l 
kliya is tke Cessation of Pain by the Cessation of all Ex- '■ 
perience. The Buddhist, not satisfied ’with the Cessation ■ 
of Experience, aims at the Annihilation of the Experienc- 
ing Soul as the only effectual means of securing freedom 
.from misery to man. The Vedanta declines to believe 
that BO much apparent misery can be real and resolves 
' existence into a mass of illusions. The Yo^ in the 
madness of despair constructs a fimcifiil machineiy foi* 
conquering the powers of nature. Everywhere the 
. philosopher labours under an overwhelming sense eff 
human misery and directs all his efforts against it. The 
vast field over which these two leading nations, the no- 
tion of sin and the notion of suffering, nave spread, giv- 
mg rise ta asceticism, to fiitolism, to apathy in politim 
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and to sensuality in poetry, is one of the most interesting 
subjects of study with which the Hindu can occupy 
himself. 

II. The rdatiori of Hindu Philosophy to true Science. 
It must be borne in mind that Philosophy in India had 
never the restricted signification attached to it in modem 
Europe, but was eo-extensive in meaning with the know- 
ledge of Nature. Philosophy therefore included Science. 
The Hindu laboured under tne disadvantage of an erro- 
neous method. An intense theological spirit rarely leads 
to anything but the deductive method, and the Hindu 
method was almost solely and purely deductive. Obser- 
vation and Experiment were considered beneath the dig- 
nity of Philosophy and Science. Nor is even deduction 
as a rule pushed on its legitimate consequences. First 
principles are assumed on no grounds, and with the most 
perfect weapons of deductive logic at his command, the 
Hindu t hink er contents himself with the most fandfiil in- 
ferences. Mighty glimpses of truth reveal themselves to 
men of almost inspired intellect, but the Hindu sage will 
not follow them out to their legitimate consequences. 

When the gardeners of Florence found that the column 
of water in the water-pump will not rise to any greater 
height than thirty-two feet, the ideaof theatmostphere 
exerting a pressure upon the water outside flashed upon 
Torricelli like an inspiration. But TorrricelU did not 
stop at the inspired thought. If the pressure of Ihe 
atmosphere sustained a column of air,” he reasoned, 
it ought to sustain a column of mercury also.” He 
ex]^erimented with a gla.ss ttibe filled with mercury, 
which verified his conclusion. Here was a splendid 
triumph, but European energy of thought would not stop 
here. Pascal argued, that if the atmosphere supports 
the mercurial colunm, the higher we ascend the lower 
ought the column to sink. Pascal toede a barometric 
column to the Puy de Dome and the column sank. 

A Hindi;^nulo8opher in Torricelli’s place would have 
contented himself with simply announcing in an ludioristic 
sutra that the air had weight. No measure of the ^u«i- 
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tity of ittipre 88 vr< 9 ^^'ould have been given ; no experiment 
would have been made with the mercury ; no Hindu Pea? 
cal would have aacended the Himalayaa with a barometric 
column in hand. To take a |»arallel caae. The diurnal , 
rotation of the earth is abadoweil forth in the Aitareva 
Braluuana.* Arya Bhatta distinctly afhnns it. The 
starry firmament U fixed,” says he, “ it is the earth which, 
continually revolving, produces the rising and the setting 
of the constellations and the planets.f” In addition to 
this, the apparent annual motion of the sun and the peri- 
odical motion of the planets were well known. The only 
legitimate deduction from the combination of these three 
facts, viz.^ the diunud rotation of tlie earth, the fixity of 
the heaveiily bodies, and the apparent armual motion of 
the' sun, was the heliocentric theory. But the heliocen- 
tric tjjieory was never positively put forward — never 
sought to be proved — ^never accepted and never followed 
out to the establishment of the fiurther laws of the uni- 
verse. In modem Europe, the announcement of the Go- 
pemicau theo^ rendered certain the future discovery of 
the laws of Kepler and of the great law of Universal 
Gravitation. In India Aiya Bhatta’s remarkable announ- 
cement rendered certain that nothing further would come 
of it. ^ 

Examples might be multiplied. But the point for en- 
quiry is, did India make lui contribution of value to the 
sum of human knowledge ? Did no power of intellect su- 
ffice to neutralise tlie fatal error in mefthod. ? Is the intel- 
lectual history of India nothing but the longest page in 
that unwritten chapter of the world’s histoiy — ^the history 
of human error ? If not, if truth is still to l)e glea-n^ 
from the recesses of Hindu philosophy, where and how 
can we find it ? What is in fact the real place of Hindu 
philosophy in the history of Science ? 

Those who follow with admiring reverence Mill’s ex* 
position of the Law of Causation must be . starred to find 
that the Hindu Kaiydyikas arrived at precisely the same 


* Cotehrook«*fi Emjg, ii. p. 302. 
t Pr. HavgV TrAn»l«ti<»ii, ii. p. 142. 
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result as Mill. The following is Mill’sVlefinition of Causey 
the net result of his exposition ; — 

“ The cause of a ]>henomenon ” is “ the antecedent 
, or the concurrence of antecedents on which it is invari* 
ably and unconditionally consequent. ” 

This is nearly identical with the Naiydyika’s defini* 
tion, which is as follows : — * 

“ Anyaiha siddhi mnyasya niyaia purvabartita Kara- 
naiwam. ” 

Literally translated it runs thus : — 

“ Being a cause is being the invariable antecedent of 
that which cannot be brought about without it. ” 

There are two elements in Mill’s definition, viz., the 
concurrence of antecedents, and tlie unconditionality of 
the consequent, which may at first be missed in the Sans- 
krit definition. But this defect is apparent only. The 
aphoristic fi)rm in which Hindu Philosojdiy was taught 
precluded the concurrence of antecedents being promi- 
nently brought forward in the definition ; it was sufficient 
that the definition did not exclude such concurrence. But 
the point is explained and illustrated at great length in 
other texts. For the unconditionality of Mill the ^fydya 
substitutes an awkward periphrasis, which, however, in 
reality signifies uncowiitionality^ and is elsewhere ex- 
plained in the Nyaya to do so. Mill explains uncondi- 
tionality by the illustration afforded by the sequence of 
day and night. Kight is the invariable antecedent of 
day, but is not its cause, because if the sun did not rise 
there would be no day. Day is not, therefore, the uncon- 
ditional consequent of night. Precisely the same thing 
is meant by “ anyatha siddhi sunyasya. " Day cannot be 
brought aliout without the rising of the sun ; therefore 
the rising of the sun and not night is the cause of day, 
tliough night is also the invariable antecedent of day. 
The identity of the two definitions is remarkable. 

The }H)int for enquiry is, what measure of sterling 
gold like tills can be found amid the dross of Hindu PhS 
losophy ? 

It is by no means so small as is generally be- 
lieved. 
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This strictly philosophical oonceptioii of fhe law ^ 
causation suggests an important point, viz., the reoogni* 
tion of Law as the only agen^ in the government of the 
universe. That which speciaUy distinguishes the supe-, 
riority of modem Europe over the Europe of the past 
and over all other countries whatever, is this unflinci^g 
recognition of the absolute sovereignty of Law. 1 have 
not space to dwell on the point, but I must indicate 
that the same spirit reigns over the higher forms of Hin* 
du thought, such as the Sdnkhya and the Nydya. What* 
ever the character of inferior schools, such as the Mimin- 
sd, Law is recomised as supreme in the more advanced 
systems. No divine interposition, no especial providence, 
ho miracle, not even the initial Creative Act is recognised 
here. . Indeed after the great law of causation ' has once 
been seized in a true philosophical spirit, the recognition 
of the Reign of Law must supersede all theologicm con- 
'ceptions. So it did in the superior systems of Hindu Phi- 
losophy. 

III. The effect of Hindu Philoaophy on the poliHctd 
and social life of the Hindus. 

This is by far the most important point in the study 
of which enquirer into the Hindu Philosophy can engage. 
A single question, such for instance, as the share which 
philosophical systems like the Sdnkhya had in causing the 
birth and promoting the growth of such a stupendous social 
revolution as Buddhism, is alone of engrossing interest. 
But this portion of the subject is so iihportant that it will 
not admit of being treated at the close of this paper. It 
must be reserved mr a future occasion. 


B. C. C. 



STANZAS. 


1873 . 

There are ramoursi of war and invasion^ 

There are whispere across the wide sea. 
There is news of a kin^ who is arming, 

To conquer the land of the free. 

There is waving of plumes and of banners. 
Bright falchions leap forth to the sun. 
And the trumpets announce in shrill union, 
Tliat the march has already begun. 


Will the sons of the desert bend tamely 
Their necks to the yoke of the foe ? 

Will they cringe to the haughty invaders, 

Nor strike for fair Freedom a blow ? 

Will they, the descendants of Timour, 

Tlie fierce, — the unconquer’d, agree 
Like slaves to give up their proud birth right 
And fon^ver despised to be ? 

3 

No, — death is more welcome than thraldom, 

— And hark, through our passes are borne. 
The shouting of warriors assembling. 

The blast of the deep mountain horn ; 

The horsemen are mustering in thousands, 

— Each chief at the head of his clan, — ' 

By the banks of the mighty Sir Daria, 

On the steppes of wild Badakshau. 
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4 

. Will the war-tide roll red o'er our frontiers ? 

Will the bolt of destruction bo hurled ; 
And is there a chance of our seeiujB^ 

Death’s flapf o’er our country unfurled ? 
— Are there limite to pride and ambition — ? 

Go learn Truth’s chronicled page, 
That the insatiable thirst for conquest. 

No means upon earth can assuage. 

5 

To our Father our bead weNbpw humbly. 

To the God of all nations we pray. 

To keep our dear land from alarms. 

And send ns sweet Peace in our day ; 
To bless our good sovereign, — O, may she 
Long, long over India reign. 

And enshrined in the hearts of her sutyects, 
Our idol and empress remain f 


O. C. Dutt. 



BHOOBONESHOREE 


os 

Thb Faib Hindu Widow. 

CHAPTER X. 

“ Bhooboneshoree,” continued Preo Nath, “ asked the 
combatants the cause of so many murders in one day. 
They seemed disinclined to satisfy her curiosity, but at 
last Chatura informed h> ie»j:hat the quarrel arose from 
Mukhoda's attemptpets announce k ■* reputation. “ Did I 
attempt,” said M» inarch has alread''^®^ Bhooboneshoree’s 
reputatioti, you bu a and infamous Shama- 

Boondory who spoke 4v.uuiy .li^ainst her conduct.” Cha* 
tura and Shamasoondoiy were not slow to retort the 
accusation, and return the abuse with interest. From 
murder and bloodshed, the combatants now proceeded to 
rake up stories reflecting on the character and antecedents 
of themselves and their ancestors through all the genera* 
tions up to the time of Bullal Sen. A nice and faithful fa- 
mily history might be collected from the materials at their 
command. It ^ppened that in their childhood, they 
had not only learnt their hereditary science of war, but 
had studied their relatives’ and neighbours’ frmily histories 
with no inconsiderable care, and as was now plain to 
great advantage. Ladies who did not know theii .m 
grandfather’s name glided over the most interesting stories 
connected with the unmoral lives of their neighWr’s an- 
cestors up to the tenth degree, as if tiiey were events of 
yesterday. It was not now difficult to get at the history 
of the quarrel. After Bhooboneshoree had learnt Ihe ge- 
neral features, she first told Chatura, who was the most- 
innocent of the three, that as she (Bhooboneshoree) was 
the party whose character had been vilified, others need 
not quarrel about it. She had more cause to c omplain, 
than any other, but as she did not take any 
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others ought to sit^ioutent. If she could jiass over delibe* 
rate attach, her cousins need not mind thrusts made in 
the heat of passion. By such arguments as these she 
prevailed upon Chatura to go hoinu. 

“To Shamasoondory, Bhooboneshoree tlieii addressed 
as follows; — “Cousin, I have the highest respect for your 
virtue. The simple circumstance of your wishing not to 
come in contact with me, because you considered my con- 
duct reprehensible, shou's the strong moral principles 
that have been implanted in you. 1 wish I couhl be as 
pure as you are. From what 1 have just heard, I am 
proud to call you my cousin and if you do not condemn 
this poor wTetched creature as incorrigible, 1 shall l)e very 
happy to count myself pjK'aead we* bsciples. For lean 
not associate with Suclv^ of all nations without imbibing ', 
some of your principles.^ from alar * I 
as you are known to be, 1 t* c you that the iaults 
you condemn in me lie more in my head than in my heart. 
When a child, my mother used to say that I was a simple- 
ton. She even now would occasioiuilly call me her foolish 
wild daughter. My beloved husband whose fondness for 
me led him always to magnify my good qualities and to 
e.\tcnuate my faults, would often fay the latter to the 
account of my weak understanding. So what appears re- 
prehensible in my conduct, often arises from my not 
knowing what is proper to be done. 1 do not say tlmt 
‘ my heart is entirely blameless. For I often lack moral 
courage to do what I know to be proper. The fear of 
wo- ' iing other’s feelings very oft^n leads me to omit 
whac 1 know to be just, and to commit what 1 know to be 
Wrong. 1 am generally inclined to pull well with all, be 
she good or bad, and this leads me to commit many errors. 

I have often endeavoured to correct tfus trait in my cha- 
racter, but it has struck such roots in my system, that I 
find it impossible to eradicate it. Had 1 been endowed 
with jour firmness of character, or tliat repugnance to 
assocuite with the frail wts|i^ vou have, I wrould have 
been more righteous than My unforti^nate situation 
Is the cause of many of my ftuilts, or indiscretions as you 
have charitably termed thVn. Had the beloved partner of 

3 
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my life been aUve, be would ^ve infu^;;d firmness where I 
was weak, warned me when 1 was doing wrong, and poin- 
ted out the right path when I went astray. Had 1 even 
a pledge of his love, I might not have been so bad as I 
' am. But it has pleased Heaven, for its own wise purposes 
no doubt, to deprive me of husband and child, and I am 
left in this wide world without a guide, protector or 
friend.” 

“Every body was moved. Sliamasoondory who had 
some superior elements latent in her nature, burst into 
tears. Sim could hardly believe that a lady, whom she had 
deeply injured by her vile insinuations, could be, not only 
forgiving, but so pure as not to perceive her malignity, nay 
to give her credit for virtues which she never possessed, 
and to take upon herself blame which she never merited. 
Suddenly catching hold of Bhooboneshoree in her arms 
and laying her cheeks over her’s which she bedewed with 
her tears, she exclaimed, “ 0 ! you angel ofpurity and inno- 
cence ! You are too good for tliis world. Heaven re- 
flects itself in your bosom, while your flesh and blood are 
all that belong to this earth. 1 am unworthy of you, 
I do not deserve credit for virtues which you W'e been 
pleased to ascribe to me. The failings you have enumer- 
ated in yourself, arc so many perfections which I should 
be proud to possess. Whatever your husband or your 
mother might say, I can hardly regard your amiable 
weaknesses as so many defects. Nay, 1 would not like 
to see you free from them, for without them you would 
not appear so admirable as you do. Angel of a cousin ! 
you have not been guilty of any indiscretions. Had we 
been as pure as you are, w'e should have regarded them 
in a different lignt. 1 was really mistaken in my cons- 
truction, but yon must remember that I acted from the 
purest motives.” Shamasoondory did not admit that she 
was actuated by envy or malice. Such a confession 
could not, perhaps, be expected from human nature. 
She ought at any rate to have asked her counn’s par- 
don, but this even she omitted to do, — ^probably because 
she had acted from the purest motives, — as every <me 
docs, af least according to him or herself ! It w4}.]:iiQ(t 
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difficult now to prevail upon her to go home instead of 
renewing her quarrel with Mukhoda. 

“Bhooboneshoree now turned towards the latter. Chi- 
tra was not correct when she said tlmt Bhooboneshoree knew * 
not how to be angry. For Bhoobonoshoree’s noble fea- 
tures now assuiued an expression far from amiable. Her 
eyes reflected for a minute the hues of the rainbow. 
However attractive a pretty lady, when angry, .may ap- 
pear in a poet’s eyes, Bhoobonoshoree’s charming face was 
rather disfigured than beautified by her momentarj' pas- 
sion. It appeared so foreign to her nature. The colour 
came and went up to her eyes and cheeks for a minute, 
and then she observ'ed to Mukhoda, “ cousin I am so 
angry at this moment that I do not know how to com- 
mence the subject. Mv passion may have led me to 
judge uncharitably, but 1 cannot helj:) thinking ’that you 
have acted a very faithless part. Being the nearest and 
dearest to me, you would be naturally expected to de- 
. fend rather than vilify my character. If you considered 
me guilty of any impropriety, you should have pointed 
it out when it occured, instead of now raking up old 
stories t«) my disadvantage. But whatever be your con- 
duct towards me, you ought to have at any rate respected 
the memory of the best and dcnrc.st husband who is now 
in heaven. To drag him thence for the purpose of 
bespattering his siHitless * life and reputation, is more 
tlum I can forgive.” , 

“ I must here observe to yon,” said Preo Nath ad- 
. dressing the Doctor, “ tlmt whatever admiration I may,,feel 
r for the character of Bhool>one8horee wdth all its weakness, 

I cannot help thinking that her conduct towards Mu- 
khoda was entirely unworthy of her. Her reproaches were 
rather hArsh and unsuited to her gentle and mild na- 
ture. Then what she said regarding her husband was 
perfectly unjustifiable, not to speak of the bad taste evin- 
ced by the allusion.” The Doctor here told Preo Nath 
to wait that he might bestow due consideration oh the 
subject. After deliberating a minute, he shifted his 
, seat and sat just in front m Preo Nath. Casting hk 
; lyes repeatedly towards the light, he requested Preo' 
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Nntli to move it a little further off ^at he might the 
heifer see his fiice. He then aeked his friend to repeat 
his remarks on the character of the “ syren ” as he called 
, lihoohoneshoree. l*reo Nath did so. “ Not so fast, pray,” 
exclaime<l the Doctor, “ your sentences are so 
uinhiguous." I*reo Nath re])entcd them a third time. 
“ Tluj last sentence once more, if yon please, it is so 
philosophical, ” said the Doctor. When this request was 
<‘om]>licd mth, the Doctor told him to lessen the light 
of the lamp, while he himself shaded his eyes with his 
hand. After all these preliminarie.s, the Doctor having 
cogitated deeply delivered as fJlows. “ The ' apjmrent 
harshness of the syren is due h) her devotion to her 
husband. She was much moved, l>ecntise she could ncjt 
bear au}' unfavorable reflection on her husband. 1 do 
not ckfarly undei’stand your remarks. They smack of jea- 
lousy, tl»r ovidenily you do not relish her great attach- 
ment IJir her liTisbiimi. “ O Doctor !” replied l*reo Nath, 
‘* y«ai an* very uueliaritable in your construction. I do- 
ut upon my chaniier, especially for her unearthly chas- 
tity*, her faitiifuhK'ss to lier marriage vows. ” “For all 
that,” rejoined the obstinate Doctor, “you do not seem 
to like her strong Jitid undy'ing love ft>r her lord. Hi\,t 
Ave should not (juurrel about it. Let me hear what the 
syren did afterw.ards. I may, hoAvever, tell you for your 
constilation that f Avould like trt see her forget her hus- 
band, ho being dead so long. A lady of her transcen- 
dental beauty and attractions is mode to <liffuse joy 
lunong thousaud.s, instead of mouniing for one wlmm 
she cannot get back.” 

Preo Nath Avas rather irritated at the Doctor’s un- 
worthy insinuations. Hut the latter portion of his speech 
s(‘iims to have restored his g<»od humour, and he resumed 
the narrativ'e as foll(»ws; — “In reply to Bhoofaoneshoree’s 
angr\* and, I must continue to say, unworthy remark, 
Muk^ioda 1)11 rst into tears and said she had Men very 
badly treated by her beloved cousin ; that while she had 
charity and adpiiration for Chatura and Shainasoondoiy, 
she had none. f<>r her. although she was the mostinnoerat of 
tlio party, having all along defended her character Izpm. 
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their fojil Bsi)crsioEB. But she need not have spoken all 
this. Her tears were suificieiit to touch Bhooboneshoree’s 
tender heart-. She first tried to kiss awav the tears. Find- 
ing that her caresses rather increasen than diminished, 
the flow of Mukhuda's charity and kindness through 
her eyes, she foil at her feet and said, “ cousin, do not 
weep for my sake. I am perfectly convinced that you 
are innocent. So soft and loving a heart like yours, 
could not liave breathed a word against my excellent 
hnshand. You, who have seen liim witli your own 
e 3 'es, could not 'vilify him, let others misrepresent you 
as they may. The sun has spots, but he, you know, 
had none. ’’ Then seeing Mukhoda nod in assent, she 
continued : — “I have been very uncliaritable and unkind 
to so good a cousin as j*ou. Since you are my elder cousin, 
you should consider me as your child, and extend a 
mother’s forgiveness to me. A child, you know, may 
commit teti thousand <iffence8 against her mother with 
impunity. I have been over-hasty. 1 ought to have 
first asked an explanation from you before condemning 
you. But tluit weakness of understanding which my 
inotlicr attributes to me, has done all the mischief.” it 
was not till Mukhoda luul ratified her pardon that 
r»hool)oneslioree rose li>>ni her feet. 

‘‘The turmoil now subsided. But if Bho<.»bone»horee 
thought that she had, by her tact, brought the battle 
to a close, and re-established peace and amity Y)etweeu 
the combatants, she Avas greatlj' mistaken. To achieve 
this, was not so eas)' as to prevent her grandfather’s 
journey to Brindabnn, make him eat the fixKl which he 
refiised to taste, or lay him down to sleep when he re- 
fused to go to bed. For as soon as Mukhoda’s feet were 
released from her grasp, Muklioda went over to the roof 
of the house, and tracing a figure on the floor, kicked at 
• it repeatedly. Chatura and Shamasoondory whd were 
watching her modons from the top of their own hoiise, 
imitated lier example, and moreover spat on the ' face of 
the picture. .Mukhoda was not slow in doing.^he like. 
Each jparty now brought broomsticks, and* struck it the 
face of the wifortunate figures in spite of their struggles and 
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ffroans, as reflected in the fifice of their mIkrcilesB tormentors. 
This ili>treatment not having satisfied the kind-hearted 
ladies, they threw ashes at their faces. This seems to 
.have extinguished the little spark of life that remained 
of the pictures, for the humane ladies now sat upon their 
inanimate corpses, and by cracking the fingers, striking 
the ground with their feet, and the gnawing of their 
teeth, seemed to fight or devour each other in imam- 
nation. This went on for several hours, and when the 
men left the house on their respective occupations, the 
ladies beat each other down by the force of their tongues. 
This fight continued for several days. When the comba- 
tants retired to their respective duties, they seemed, 
like their sisters of Dacca, to have covered the cause 'of 
their quarrel with a basket so that during their absence 
it might not fly away to their disappointment. Those wo- 
men, when they return to their respective positions 
on the battle-field, open the basket, and taking out the 
poor quarrel, hungry for want of nourishment for several 
hours, feed it by launching wordy javelins at each other. 
But, Doctor, as you have often observed how your 
mothers and sisters quarrel with their female neighbours, 
1 need not dwell on the subject any longer. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“Now to return to my charmer,” continued Preo 
Nath. “She stood upon a raised wooden seat, and unloos- 
ening her massive locks of hair which descended consider- 
ably below her feet, exposed them to dry. Her present 
attitude served to display her beautifiil and miqestic figure 
to the best advantage. Her left foot was raised so as to 
rest on its toe ; her body was slightly bait so as to form 
an angle in the region of her waist ; one of her hands Was 
stretched to separate the clusters, while the other hung 
negligentlv by her side ; her head lay a little indined <m 
her shoulder, imd her eyes, instead of looldng in front, 
were turned a uttle to guide the movement of her fin- 
gers; while her black and curly locks by falling over ber^ 
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ihoneehar^c 
1, neclfand < 


&ir foreheftd, neclf and dieeks, oomideted & gesture which 
no one could behold without love and admiratkm. - Like 


a Faiiy^ she seemed to have spr^ charms and enchant* 
ment around, and even her envious cousins could not. 


help admiring the scene. 

“ Kadumbinee and Kusam tried to du^l the illud* 
on by insinuating that she displayed all her arts and 
charms for the sake of effect. Just at that mmnent, their 


respective husbands Dwarik and Chunder comii^ to the 
place on their way to the dining room, Kadumbinee and 
Kusam of course retired out of sight, but stood sufh* 
ciently near to hear what their husbands said, while the 
other ladies renuuned sitting .as before. You know, 
Doctor, how ladies in our country consider it incum- 
bent updh them to crack jokes with their sisters’ or 


cousins husbands as often as they meet, and how those 
husbands have the privilege of playing the lover, and 
iudulgii^ in passages at gallantry with them. On coming 
nearer, Dwarik accosted Bhooboneshoree in these words: 


“ Goddess of beauty and grace! ! why have you kept your 
temple closed against us? In vain have we watched for 
opportunities to offer the incense of our adoration and 
love at yoiir holy shrine. Blessed be the day which has 
been so propitious to us, and brought us to your presence. 
You have to this moment conjured up a fairy scene which 
no one can pass without being bound % the spells you have 
spread around. Kay, your present attitude, the raised 
60^ on which you stand, your dishevelled hair and your 
divine face renund me of the beautiffil goddess of for- 
tune whose Pujah we celebrated the other day. Say, 
goddess, how have you so soon returned to illumine 
the house with your presence.” Here he paused for a 
reply, but getting mme, continued in another tone. “Do 
not, I jH^y yon wow at me the dart held in your uplift- 
ed hand. I am already bleeding from wounds your 
dy!» have inflicted, and can ill bear a dart from , those 
lovely hands.” 

“^Die sentiments eapressed, the tone in which they 
vrare ‘ nttered, and the eyeeof. the speake/ dweUing 
turousKI on her lovely :^,..shpwed that PirarUc w nod 
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merely a flame. The ladiei^ exchanged 

Kadunibinee’s cheeks glowed with rage, while the aimts 
retired to allow the young people to carry on what they 
regarded a merry warfare, llhooboneshoree, who was 
smiling during the progress of the above speech, obser- 
ved at its conclusion,— “ you profane your goddess’s 
temple by addressing her in the language of impassioned 
love. You cannot adore her as a goddess who inspires 
you with unholy desires.” “ Pardon me, ^ddess,” said 
Dwarik, and down he went on his knees. Taking tfrose 
from his pocket, he held it for a minute near Im Mart, 
and then laid it respectfully at her feet. “ Now,” said 
he, “let me contemplate thee, goddess, in my heart.” 
Making this as an excuse for dwelling on her fo^ he 
reverently crossed his hands on his breast and rivetted 
his eyes on her lovely face. Bluwboneshoree felt rather 
uneasy under his prolonged gaze, and therefore said, 
“ well, devotee, thy prayers are accepted. Now let me 
know what thou wouldst have.” ‘‘ Grant me, 0 goddess,” 
cried Dwarik, “ thy lotus feet. 1 do not covet riches, 
beauty, power, fame or children. Only grant me thy 
lovely feet. I want nothing else, may thy lotus feet 
for ever play on my breast. May tliere be no devotee 
more favored than I. Wherever thou beest do thou fly 
and lay thy beloved feet on my breast the moment 1 
invoke thee.” 

“ This, you know, is the set prayer- generally offerred 
by the most devout J ogees to the Gods. Neither Bhoo- 
boneshoreenor any one could take any exception to it. 
But she still felt uneasy under his passioimte looks, for 
he gazed us if he was absorbed in the amtemplation of her 
charms. Besides, his language became so passionate by 
degrees, and his voice was so tremulous with emotion, that 
she was thinking how to fly. But it would be highly im- 
proj)er to run away from a brother-in-law who com^^oin* 
ed of her neglect, and was only addressing her oa 
subjects which form the general topic of conversation 
on similar oc^ions. To avoid her face beiim devoured 
by his eyes, ‘she however turned towards the le% h^t to 
her horror she met the eyes of Chunder glaring at - 1^4 
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She thm turned towards the right and observed her 
cousins intently watdiing the scene. Some of them were 
asking Chunder to sit near them, but he, without pav- 
ing any heed to their request, was gazing at her as ii he 
had never seen her before. * As there was no other direc- 
tion towards whidi she could turn her eyes, she cast them 
towards the ground and affected to be bui^ with separat- 
ing the clusters of hair with both her han^. 

“ At this stage Dwarik exclaimed : — “ Beautihil god- 
dess nixfthou {vopitious to me who have centred my 
soul m thy feet. But why cast thine eyes on the ground ? 
I beseech thee, I entreat thee, raise those orbs and shod 
their benign influence upon me. Thou hast set up in my 
bosom a &me which can only quench. Behold, I am 
being consumed to ashes. Pray look up before it is 
too late. Beautiful as thou art, thou canst not revive 
me after I am dead.” Saying this, he bowed low and raised 
his eyes so as to catch her sight. As their eyes met she 
burst into laughter rather from vexation than merriment. 
She was surprised to observe that her laugh, instead of 
calling up a corresponding emotion in him, only served 
to rivet his fond looks upon her face. She tried, however, 
to put a bold face on the matter. “ Thy prayers, devotee,” 
said she, “ are granted. Thou shalt We my feet on thy 
breast.” “Thank thee, goddess! exclaimed Dwarik, and 
laying bare his breast, brought it almost in contact with 
her feet . She was offended as well as frightened, but 
receding a step, still affected to continue the joke. “ Nay, 
do not,” said she, ^‘presume to approach mo, or touch me 
with your proWe body. If my feet come in contact 
with your breast, you wiU no longer remain a denizen of 
this earth.” “I do not,” replied the counterfeit devotee, 
“wish to live in this itorld of woe. I would like to be 
absorbed in your beloved lotus feet. You have once 
granted my prayer, you cannot now recede”— and he 
amroached nearer as to catch hold of her feet. She 
slmeked and retreated to the margin of the raised iseat. 

Dwarik, as the iUusion under which he Imd hither- 
^to labcnwed was Wtroyed, now awoke into reality, 
and reproached her for unkindness. “Am I not your 

4 
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cousin? But your conduct shows that you do not regard 
me as such. The other day you gave me a jpa«, but for 
fear of your hand coming in contact with mine, you threw 
it into my palm as if I was a low-caste whose touch ■was 
contamination.” Bhoobonesheree blushed red and held 
down her head. Dwarik could not evidently bear to see 
a shade on her beautiful face. “ Cursed be the tongue 
which has caused that blush on those lovely cheeks,” said 
be, ‘‘ forgive me for presuming to judge by human stan- 
dard the acts of a divine being. Since thou wouldst not 
be propitious to the extent I desire, give a token of thy 
favor.” “I am so much pleased with your devotion^” said 
lihooboneshoree, evidently wishing to obliterate the recol- 
lection of her unkindness, “that 1 must grant you what- 
ever you may desire. May you enjoy happiness in 
your devoted wife, .have a large family, rich estates, 

money in abundance ” “1 do not,” interrupted Dwarik, 

“ask any of those blessings. Grant me, ■with thy own 
beautiful hand the rose with which I have worshipped 
thee.” “But it ha.S been trampled so under my feet,” 
replied slie. “It has, therefore,” rejoined Dwarik, “be- 
come so desirable.” 

“ She hardly knew what to do. It would be improper, 
she thought, to return a flower which had been trampled 
under her feet, by way of a token to which he seemed to 
attach so much importance. But as she had already 
offended him in the pan aflFair, she was not ■willing to offend 
him again. On the contrary she wished to obliterate that 
unpleasant recollection from his mind. Perhaps her noble 
nature was also touched by liis enthusiastic love and devo- 
tion for her. In this frame of mind, she had raised the 
flow?r, and was turning it in her hand, when on. looking 
down she perceived the joy beaming on his face in antidpa- 
tiou of the gift. Her mind again misgave, her hand 
trembled for a moment, and the flower fell from her hand 
into his. With horror she saw him raise the flower 
rosi>cctfiilly to his mouth, and kissing it again, lay it 
fondly on hi§ heart. Of course the ladies were laughing, 
and in order to laugh it out as best as she coul^ she 
alleeted to join in their mirth. ■ -n 
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“ Dwarik di<if not, however, join in the merrunent, 
but holding the rose on his breast, seemed to be absorbed 
in the contemplation of her chanus, surveying her from 
head to foot with passienate longing and o])en admiration, 
depicted in every feature of- his :^e. Bhooboneshoree 
happened at the moment to glance at his eminently 
handsome features, and as their eyes met, her cheeks 
were overspread with blushes, and her lips and hand 
trembled more than ever. This e\ndently did not es- 
cape Dwarik’s notice. For his eyes now floated in an 
ocean of bliss, and he seemed to scan every lineament 
of her face. Feeling rather uneasy under his gaze, 
she drew two locks of hair over her eyes, and wliile pre- 
tending to separate them, observed more with a view 
to divert the attention of the company from the scerie than 
for any other object. — “Your li]>s must forfeit all claim 
to your wife’s fair cheeks when they can kiss a rose tram- 
pled under my ugly feet. Nay, why desire the latter 
when you can have her handsome feet, in which you 
may seek lor salvation or absorption just as it suits your 
humour.” The fool answered: — “1 wcmld infinitely prefer 
your feet to her cheeks. The dust from your feet is fiu* 
more delicious than the nect.ar from her mouth.” 

“ This remark elicited considerable laughter from the 
other ladies. Considered as a joke, there was no harm in 
it. But Bhooboneshoree held such utopian notions 
about the holiness of conjugal union that she was highly 
incensed at the remark, and flatly refusing to hear 
anything further from him, turned her face towards 
Chunder, whose existence she appears to have forgotten 
all this time. 

“ If you,” said Chunder coming forward, “ would no 
longer accept my rival’s suit, vouchsafe, kind Goddess, to 
accept my Moration. 1 have been long contemplating your 
divine form in my soul.” You should contem|date the 
form of my cousin Kusam,” replied Bhooboneshdree. 
‘‘ She can grant all your prayers, not I. So frtrew^.” 
Sayit^^ this she began to collect her scattered locks pre- 
parat(»y to her departure. “This js extremely unju^. 
^and partial,” rctorfjpd Chunder offended. , “One votary, is 
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allowed to present lus offerings and to ^obtain some favors. 
The other is to be dismissed without a hearing !!” 

“Bhooboneshoree evidently did not like to be charged 
with shewing partiality to tlie hffidsome Dwarik. uut 
still she thought that the joke had been carried too for, 
and that the exclusive devotion she seemed to command 
from the young man would not be appreciated by the 
other ladies who had been hitherto disregarded to their 
great chagrin. She therefore reminded Chundcr that the 
time for Pujah was over, that her aunts had repeatedly 
thrust their heads from behhid the pillars to imply that 
dinner had been served, and that her uncles having 
already arrived to partake of the same, his absence would 
excite attention and provoke comment. No, Goddess, 
no,” cried Chimder. “I must first worship you, and 
then satisfy my appetite. You know worship precedes 
a meal. 1 have not so long contemplated your divine 
form for nothing.” Bhooboneshorec was extremely averse 
to enact another scene like the preceding, wliich in her 
estimation was rather improper. She was moreover vexed 
to see that most of her cousins, instead of joining with her 
as they usully did on such occasions, suffered her to carry 
on a war of jests single-handed with a brother-in-law, and 
instead of laughing as they usually did at most of the 
jokes, silently and intently watched the scene as if the 
young men were serious in what they said to her. She, 
therefore, implored Chunder to desist, promising lijm 
another mterview — “ a secret one if you like,” addra she 
with a ravishing smile. But the young man was inexor- 
able. “ I have got this opportunity,” said he, “ after a 
great length of time. Y^ou avoid us so carefully t.W. 
1 despair of obtaining another favorable occasion. At 
this time you would be with our nandfiither. There is 
liardly a moment when he would idlow you to come out of 
his presence. But this day his projected journey to Brin- 
dabun has turned evei^thing out iff the usual order. 
Pray, why make invidious distinctions ? You were all 
graciousness as long as my rival’s winrslap lasted, but 
would turn away when 1 came to offer up nty- adcuaiimi. 
She was rather vexed at this su|picion of partiai^ 
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towards tlie handsbme young man. Not liking to dissuade 
him hersdy^ she izqplored her envious cousins to inter* 
fere and put a stop to the scene, but they pouted their 
lips sayii^ they were too ugly to command his obedience* 
and too discreet to intermeddle in affairs of love. ' She 
saw that the joke wcmld end in something serious. She, 
therefore, became more and more 'unwilling to indulge 
the young man in his ravings. She was even ve^ed with 
herself. “ It is to avoid such scenes,” said she to herself^ 
“ that 1 do not mix with these young men, being even 
guilty of rudeness towards them at times. From to- 
morrow I must give them no occasion to crack such jokes 
with me any more. My beloved husband could never bear 
to see me enact these scenes— perhaps from jealoui^. But 
tlien his love was intense, and ^m unbounded love springs 
jealousy. Since he disapproved of them, they can never 
be proper.” As she revolved these thoughts in her mind, 
a shade passed over her lovely face. 

Do not,” exclaimed the young man, “let the clouds 
intercept thy beams, but scatter them awa^ with thy 
powerful r^s. Thou, queen of the sky, rise in all thiue 
^ory and iUumine my heart which is darkened with many 
contending passions arising from thy charms. Let not the 
rahoo devour and eclipse uiine lovely selil I am already 
grown so jealous that I will ascend the sky through thy 
aid, and 1^1 him in personal combat.” Bhooboneshoree 
could now perceive that Chunder’s ravings would be no less 
troublesome than Dwarik’s, but she thought the former 
could not take much of her time. While she had been 
struggling, .the pm't he wanted to play, would probably 
have been over. Besides, to show more unwillingness 
would more and more invest the scene with a show of 
reality, and lead others to believe that she attached to it 
greater importance than it deserved, “liiere is one con- 
solation;” said she to h^sel^ “ that this young man’s mae 
is neither so passionate nor so^ oppressive as the others.” 
As this idea crossed her mind, she turned* towards tte 
left, and observed with surprise that Dwoi^ its from 
ing aift^, as she had thought, was.ffllently devouring hca; 
person with eyes t^t seemed to revel in her ^arms. 
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Her figure trembled for a moment as she met his fren- 
zied gaze, and in an absent mood, she nodded assent to 
Clmnder’s request. 

, “ The young man joined his hands in the attitude 

of prayer and said ; — “Sincerity is to be judged by the 
nature of our adoration and not by the time devoted 
to it. Havana and the great jogees propitiated the gods 
by personal sacrifices rather than by their prolonged pray- 
ers. 1 will imitate their noble example.” Saying this, 
he affected to wound his heart with a knife, and having 
taken a rose fr<nn his pocket, bathed it in the blood 
supposed to issue from the wound, and then laid it on her 
feet. He then took out another rose, and having washed 
it similarly in his heart’s blood, laid it respectfully on 
the other foot, llhooboneshoree could not help laughing 
at the young man’s fancies, and some of her envious 
cousins were no less amused. In sjute of the agony 
depicted in his countenance, his eyes were fondly raised 
towards her face, and seemed to overftoAV with love and 
tenderness. Far from feeling oppres.sed under his looks, 
llhooboneshoree laughed more and more, and her 
cousins did the same. The young man now feigned to 
root out one of his eyes, with great ditficulty he affected 
to wTench it out of its socket, and lay it reverently on 
her feet. He next pretended to make the streams of 
blood rushing out of his socket, fall at her feet till they 
were completely drowned up to her ankle. 

“As this even did not move his goddess, he threatened 
♦■o take out the other eye. Bhoobimeshoree now inter- 
posed and said, “ Nay, devotee, cease, I am satisfied with 
your devotion, and have come to grant whatever you 
may ask.” But the devotee affected to be so much ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the goddess’s lovely form 
that her words did not appear to reach his ear, as he 
proceeded to wrench his other eye. She then spoke in 
a louder tone. “Nay, devotee, the goddess thou adorest, 
being unable to bear the brunt of your devotion, is come 
and stands before thee.’’ The devotee refused to believe 
the evidence of his senses. “ Many a syren with •yoiur 
heavenly tongue is sent by the envious gods to distar^ 
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my devotion, and to allure me to my destruction, you 
may tell the gods, I do not covet their heavenly seat or 
heavenly joys. I only seek to be absorbed in the lotus 
feet of my goddess, I cannot believe she is come unless she 
ratifies her presence by some token.” “ What token* 
vrouldst thou have,” asked Bhdoboueslioree. “ I would 
be satisfied when I feel my goddess’ feet press my 
breast.” The ladies laughed, and watched to see how 
Bhooboneshoree would get out of the difficulty. “ Search 
thine heart,” said she, and there shalt thou find me.’ 
Why ask for the evidence of thy touch, when thou 
disbelievest the evidence of thy car. If fallacious, the 
one must be as much as the other.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Chunder, “ I am convinced of the 
presence of my Goddess at last. Such a superb figure, 
such captivating features, such a noble mien, can belong 
to no eartlily being or heavenly syren. Yea that gorge- 
ous mass of hair descending below the feet ; that majes- 
tic forehead commanding ‘veneration ; those vaulted eye- 
brows resembling heaven’s rainbow in archness and 
symmetry ; those large rolling eyes in which the God of 
love sits with darts quivering in his bow ; those blooming 
cheeks in the whirlpool of whose dimples many a mariner 
longs to be sliipwrecked ; those ruby lips beaming with 
perpetual smile ; those rows of pearly - teeth that stand 
like sentinels at the portals of heaven to guard the nectar 
concealed within ; that alaba.ster neck proudly rising 
as if consious of the precious burden it has to support 
above ; that slender waist bending under the weight of 
a bosom bursting — ” “Cease thy ravings,” cried Bhoo- 
boneshoree interrupting. “Thy Goddess is come to con- 
fer blessings, not to hear thee prate about her beauty in 
language unbecoming the lips of a votary.” “Pardon me, 
Goddess, for my presumption,” said Chunder with hands 
Joined, “ I will now name the boon I ask. Let me, be- 
loved Goddess, be absorbed in you or be united to you 
so as to be one and indivisible with you.” 

“Thw boon it is beyond my power to grant,” replied 
Bhooboneshoree. “Thou art stiU. teo iiflpure to be ab- 
sorbed in' me. After dx more transmigrations, yog may 
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expect your essence to be united to. mine. • Ask any 
other boon, and it shall be granted.” 

“ I do not ask any other,” said the jogee. ' “If you 
must not grant me the boon I have asked, you may go. 
My sacrifices have not yet satisfied you. I will pray 
till you arc rocked in your throne, or till the heavens are 

in a blaze” ^and he proceeded to take out another eye. 

The other ladies now interposed. “Nay, jogee,” sfud 
they, “ do not take out the other eye. If you do, you will 
be perfectly blhid, and not behold your Goddess.” 
“ Syrens ! avaunt,” said the jogee amidst general laughter. 
“ 1 ou little know the power and nature of my Goddess. 
She is so kind that she is unable to bear the sight of woe. 
She is so compassionate that she weeps on seeuig tears in 
other’s eyes . She is so alive to other’s feelings that ahe 
will give anything you ask, and so bashful that she 
knows not how to refuse' a favor. You may deeply in- 
jure her but manage to bring out a tear and she will 
ask your forgiveness, believing you to be the injured 
and not the injurer. Offend her morfeilly — ^your submis- 
sion will immediately melt her heart. The eyes I sacri- 
fice, she will restore to me. She may go away angry at 
my pertinacity but unable to have me long in woe she will 
.soon return to shower on me twenty times the favor she 
had already refused to grant. She cannot forsake her 
devotees, whatever be the sacrifice she is obliged to make.” 

“ The jogee had so feelingly and truly portrayed the 
character of iny cluirmcr that some of the lames cheered; 
and Dwarik, coming forward, clasped his rival in his em- 
brace, and said — “ you have far surpassed me in ador- 
ation.” Bhooboneshorce perceived their drift, but obsti- 
nately refused to believe that Chunder’s portrait had 
any reference to herself. She exclaimed admiringly, — 
“ Yes, such is the character ascribed to the gods and god- 
desses of our country. A devotee raises his sincere 
prayer on high, and the throne of the goddess is rocked; 
she is unable to remain away any longer ; she hastens to 
him and gives anything he asks. If the favor ask^ is im- 
proper or cannot be- given, she demurs, and goes away, 
but if the devotee persists, her heart is melted, she- 
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returns, tries to ccmvince him of thie impropriety of. iiis 
request and tells him to ask any other. If he is 
obstinate, she goes avay probably m a rage, but her kind 
heart » agmn touched at sight of his sut&iing, and unable ' 
to remain away, she visits him for the third time; dis^ 
suades him once umr?, — and filing, grants him die favw 
asked. A god is in this way made to ^ve away 1^. 
&vorite consort to his votary ; another is induced to 
become his devotee’s son and sutfer all. the woes in- 
cident to flesh and blood ; the third gives away his 
heavenly seat and remains in the nether world a 
prisoner at the devotee’s house. Indeed there is no favor 
which the pertinacity of the devotees has not extorted 
from the go^. No nation perhaps burns with greater re- 
li^ous seal eaui enthusiasm than the Hindu. They would 
even desire annihilation in order to be absorbed in the 
feet of their &vorite god. O ! that the Deity were really 
so kind, and that my prayers could restore my — .” The 
foolish lady perhaps wanted to get bock her husband 
and child in this way, but her pathetic exclamation was in- 
terrupted by the voice of the ladies who chid her for 
converting an occasion for jest into one for lamentation. 

^'Beauty in tears is at times irresistible. This appear- 
ed firom the passionate looks of the two young men as they 
gased at Bhooboneshoree’s flice. The ladles exchange 
glances and Bhooboneshoree’s fair cheeks were overspread 
with blushes. There were however fhi mightier feelings 
struggling in her breast. ‘*It is very late, my hair has ^ed, 
and I must go,” said she, and turning behind, began hur- 
riedly to collect her hair. Chunder started m>m his 
reverie, and with joined hands, implored her to stay that 
he might flnish his puja, but she continued to collect her 
hair still more hurri^y than before. ‘‘If you would 
not,” rejoined Chunder, “stay another minute, pray trample; 
those flowers under your beloved feet and return them to 
me.’^ By this time she had hastily tied her hair in a loq^ 
knot, and was descending from the raised wooden reati 
Chunder’s profound sigm and imploring loe^ seemed tq 
arrest her course for a sc^iid. ' For she readjusted 
^esii so as to make the skirts touch tiie wooden seat; 

6 
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as she descended from it, they swept the roses towards die 
direction where Chunder was sitting. She glided along 
witliout perceiving what Chunder did with the flowers. 
Kor did she appear to have noticed the ruefiil looks of 
Xaduuibinec and Kusam as she passed the room where 
they stofid. Indeed so pre-occupied was she with her 
owTi thoughts that she overturned several articles that lay 
in her way, and w'as in danger of coming in violent col- 
lision with .the rest. Hastily entering her room she 
closed the doors and windows, and no one could know what 
she did afterwards.” 


DIFFERENT NAMES GIVEN TO IRELAND. 

Apuloiiis and Ca;sar called it Hibernia, which is leniia, a cor- 
ruption of lar-inni-a ; Orphiiis, Aristoth*, Claudiau and others, — 
Onernia, Icrna; Juvenal and Mela — Jnvernaor Jnbema, the same 
ns Icrna or Icrnia ; Soliniis, — Juvoniia ; Ploltuny,— Javemyd ; 
Eustathius, — Vcmia ; Diodoras, — Iiin ; Plutarch,— Ogygia ; 
Avienms, — tho Holy Island ; Jocoliii, — tho Island of Saints ; 
others,— tlic Island of Destiny ; others again, — ^tlie Emerald Isle ; 
Bode and others, — Scotia ; the English, Gauls, Italians, and 
Spaniards call it Irland or Irlandia ; the Welsh, — Yver-den 
(west valley), the Irish themselves, — Ere or Eiin (Celtic), firom 
JEri or iu;* meaning Western and innui, island ; the modems,— 
Ireland from lar-cn-land (land of the west). Wormins derives 
Ireland from > r, the Runic fur a />oir, in die use of which weapon 
tho Irish wore very expert. Lloyd (State Worthies) derives it 
from Ire, flout tlie constant broils in the country ibr 400 years. 

Uhesh Chandba GuptaI 


SluUtu/fmr, Teota. 



VERSES 


Supposed to be wrUten hy Mababajah BLO\raARD l^ore Inis 
departure for tJte eloude^ 

1 am haifMl by all I survey, 

This truth there is none to deny i; 

From Kurmnassa all round to the Bay, 

I am scorn of the lo«r and tlio high ; 

Ambition I Oh where are the charms 
My fancy liad seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in Obscurity’s amis, 

Tlian fihk in thy hollow embrace. 

I am out of all sj'mpalhy’s reach, 

My reforms 1 must cherish alone. 

Never hear Admiration’s sweet speedi. 

Save thine, 0 Buruhard ! and my own. 

The beast, that came over the sea, 

Fresh laws for the country to’brccd. 

Is so disrcspectfid to me. 

His rudeness is shocking indeed. 

Society, friendship, and sway, 

To all 1 would bid farewell still, 

If but to revive for a day * 

My darling M— c — 1 B~ll 1 
My sorrows T then might forget 

In the ways, of taxation so sweet $ 

Might revel as Anarch the great, * 

“And care not for the sallies of wit. 
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How stronjT is my longing fot cess 1 
Compared w'ith the glow of its fitC) 

All paleth D— — -k's passion fot place, 
And the passion of urchins for mire. 

When I think of my recent rebuff, 

I am tempted at once to resign ; 

But alas 1 Sc — t — a’s clime is so rough) 

1 needs must forego the design* 

But dread Indra is gone t<» his rest, 

The gods arc now nodding on high ; 

Even Blowhard must take to his nest, 
And ofi’ to the hills must he fly. 

Tliere's D — ^p — r to rule in my place. 

And D — p— r, encouraging thought! 

Gives even my measures a grace. 

And reconciles men to tlieir lot. 



THE kUlKS NEAk BiDYA'NANDAkA ti. 


^H£ place where these mins are situatcc) is about 24* 
miles south of the sudder station of Jessore, and 4 
miles from Ganj Kesabpur. In other words, it is almost 
on the boundary line between Jessore and the 24 Periran- 
nahs. 


. The first object that attracts attention at the place is 
• an enormous Dighi or artificial lake measuring 2,358 feet by 
1,062 at the top of the bank, and 2,160 by 864 feet at the 
bottom. That the Dighi is exixemely old, appears from the 
fact of its having been discovered above 400 years ago by 
£h4n Jehdn A'li, who reclaimed it from the jungles 
with which it was covered at the time. From this cir- 
cumstance, it has come to be called Ith4nj41ee’s Dighi, 
Kh4nj4lee being the name by which the saint is popularly 
known. Popular tradition, indeed, ascribes the ori^n of 
the Dighi to Kh4n Jehdn Ali. This is not surprising 
when it is remembered that he is the patron saint of the 
neighbouring villages, to whom is due the first milk of 
the cow, and in whose honor an annual mela or Fair is 
still held on the southern bank of the Dighi on the anni- 
versary of his death or the full moon of Fdlgun or 
Chaitra in which the SoUe festival takes place. At one 
time he was held in so great a veneration that no one, be 
he Hindu or Mahamedan, Would construct a masonry 
work at Bidydnandakdd without adding a brick to the 
structure erected to his memory on the rank alluded to. 

All these honors are or were pud probably in ac- 
knowled^ent of Khdn Jehdn A'lrs services in having 
reclaimed the neighbourhood fifom the jungle to whiem 
it lapsed after the catastrophe, whatever its nature may 
be, to which the depopulation of the Sunderbans is due. 
That the Dighi was not excavated by him, is abundant" 
ly dear from the simple drcumstance that it is long 
TOm north to south, wMch is also the case with many 
other old tanks in the neighbourhood similarly ascribe 
to him. For it is a well known fiict that, the rd^ioai 
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prcjudicc^i of the Hindus lead them to make their tanks 
long from nortli to scnith. 

It 18 just j) 088 ible that Kh4n fluluin All’s prindml 
^ claim to the construction of the Diglii which goes by 
'hl« name, is due to some repairs or improvements he 
iniglit have effected in the way of keeping it supidied 
with fresh water from the Bliaddra which flows along its 
eastern and w'cstem lianks. And indeed all the {loptdar 
legends extant which are to be presently noticed, would 
seem to confirm the view of the .case. For the purpose 
alluded to, he seems to have deepened the channel to* 
wards the north-e<ist eorner of the Dighi, which con- 
nects it with the river. But if the clmnnel, so deepened, 
ctarried fresh water to the Di^hi, it brought also mud 
and sand wliich gradually filled its bed till in course of time 
it became comjilctcly dry. At present cultivation is car* 
ried on within the Ixidy of the THghi, .and various 
cereals are seen to giwv except in parts which are washed 
by the river water during high tide. According to popu- 
lar belief the Dighi was never excavated deep enough 
to bring out water from the bottom. T3at this belief which 
is chiefly derived from some of the extant legends, pro* 
bably modem, is falsified by the very sight of the tank, 
wliich is 99 feet broad at the base and 63 feet at the top, 
and which in spite of rain and wind beating against it 
•for several centuries, is still on an average 9 feet high. 

Of the legends alluded to, one runs as follows. Khdn 
Jchdn A'li had, within the course of a single night, nearly 
completed the excavation of the Dighi, together with 
six score and six tanks, when the Hindu deity ffriubTut, 
growing jealous of his achievements, and of the influence 
he would thus acquire over his votaries, imitated the voice 
of a cock, and with his penetratnig and shrill-sounding thro- 
at announced the approach of “ the God of day.” This made 
the Mahamcdan saint desist from his labors, and return 
to Ihigirhit, where finding it to be still mid-night, he 
executed, before dawn, those works which have excited 
the admiration of posterity. According to another legend 
Khan Jchdn Aid was interrupted in the course of the e??" 
'cavatioBs by the river Bhaddra' which, rising till it 
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overflowed the high banks of the Dighi, implored him to 
desist, urging that its own water would be considered 
impure when the Dighi was completed. The saint 
thereupon cut the channel alluded to, and opened a com- . 
municatiou with the river. A third legend again attnbutes 
the interruption to a jogi (yogin) buried in the earth near 
the channel, who, when uncovered by the diggers, laugh- 
ed in their faces. They got frigntened, and left the 
work unfinished. 

But wliatever the legends may assert to the contrary, 
the fact of the Dighi having been originally very deep is 
established not only by its unusually high and spacious 
banks, but also by gold and silver ornaments as well as 
household utensils occasionally found buried in its bed, 
— a circumstance which tends to shew that the Dighi was 
at one time extensively used for bathing purposes. The 
articles thus found were formerly so numerous that the 
Dighi come to be considered as a great repository for 
hidden treasure. It is popularly believed that as long as 
there was a free communication mththe river, golddnohurs 
and various articles used to float on the surface of the 
Dighi, and go out and return to it with the ebb and flow 
of the tide. When in process of time,' the water became 
sufliciently shallow to excite the cupidity of the neigh- 
bouring people, tw'o great earthen j[ars — ^in tlie 

Calcutta Ben^U dialect, — ^filled with gold coins 

were seen to issue from the middle of the Dighi, and cut- 
ting a passge in its bank near the south-eastern comer, glide 
through it at a rapid rate till they disappeared beneath 
the waters of the river. In proof of tliis fact, people ^ 
peal to the gap still existing, which in remembrance of the 
circtunstance, is called Chhenrukona ( ) or torn 
comer. 

About a hundred yards north of the Dighi, there are 
several brick-kilns whose tops are only visible above the 
surface, the rest having sunk in the bosom of the earth. 
The bricks which appear to have been cut and not mould- 
ed are generally thinner and smaller than ^those made at 
the {vesent day. They have been lying useless «bace 
,they were made, as no one ventures to touch Ih^e kiln fitr 
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fear of iocarrin^ the vei^ennoe of the ‘hnighty dead.** Some 
years aso^ a gentleman in the neighbourhood carried a 
cart-load of wese bricka'to hie home. Not hmg after, hie 
jchild sickened and died. Attributing his misfortune in 
the sacrilege he had committed, he carried the bricks back 
to the kiln, and placed them in positions they had occu- 
pied before. In 1867, a school l^use was set up near the 
spot by the united exertions of the neighbouring gentry. 
But the laborers employed in the work, could not m 
made to remove any of the bricks with which they came 
in contact in the course of their diggings, — a beneficial 
piece of superstition which serves to preserve ancient 
monuments from desicration. The house was destroyed by 
the cyclone of Ist November of the same year, the combi- 
nation was dissolved, and the project was abandoned. A 
Ganj set up at the same place several years previous, had 
also shared the same fote. Well may the ignorant multitude 
repose undisturbed in their belief that nothing con prosper 
at a spot which has evidently been the scene of a mighty 
revolution ! 

Near one of the brick-kilns, and almost on the mar- 
gin of the river, is to be seen an oven or fire-place built 
of brick. The remains of similar ovens may also be tra- 
ced near the spot. A few feet below, there ore some 
masonry steps leading to the river. From the plinth of one 
or two round pillars found under the steps, it would ap- 
pear that there was an awning or roof erected over the 
ffhdt for the convenience of people who came to bathe in 
tlie river, just as there was a range of kitchens for serving 
those who ‘resided in the palaces above. 

About 50 yards west of the ghat, runs a pucca reed 
from north to south. As it has been greatly destroyed 
by the cultivator’s plough, it is difficult now to ascertain 
how far it extended or where it led. 

Proceedmg furtiier north; we come to a very cM 
tank which though extremely shallow, is never dry,^ 
owing probably to the de(^ stnda of mud to be found 
underneath. Hie water is oonridm^ed vory wholesome 
and during the not season, supplies drink to mai^ weig h, 
bouring villages in winch all«a;raficiai reserved ci wirthi. 
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are then dried up. There are so many wonderfhl stories 
told of Ihis tank that it is not supriisiBg if no one dares 
approach its middle part. All household utensUs^ it is 
s^, used formerly to ihmt on its sur&oe at thnes, ; mdr 
to disappear whenever any one wanted to appropriate 
them to his owm use. If not meddled with^ they would 
come out and go away of their own accord, no one know* 
ing when the one or the other would take place. People 
would often hem: sounds, as if some one was rubbing and 
cleansing household utensik in its water. As few ■ people 
dare catch hsh in the tanks, it is no wonder if members of 
the puny species of the limiy tribe are occasionally seen 
to attain unnatural sizes. But some of those fishes are 
believed to liave red spots marked on their fi:)reheads‘ in 
imitation of those found on the foreheads of Hindu wives. 
Superstitious people in the neighbourhood pretend they 
still hear the beating of the gong and rii^ng of the 
bell proceeding from the middle of the tank. There 
are two bur (banian)ti'ees on its eastern biink, which are 
respectively called Avlin and Banin. 

From tliis tank, which is situated at Sofirabaz, there is 
a very spacious road ({)artly damaged) about half a mile’s 
length, leading to a similar old tank at Altdpol. Idkc the 
former, the latter, though sliallow, is never dry and sup- 
plies very wholesome water to the neighbourhood. Some 
years ago, the rich gentry of the place excavated a tank 
in the vicinity, but though they dug very deep, they 
failed to come at any fountain. The reason was explained 
to them in a dream. The presiding genius of the old 
tank could not, it said, allow a rival tank to dim the 
gloiy of his own. 

There are several other old tanks to be met with 
witiiin a circuit of 304 miles, but none of them deserves 
any particular notice. The total number of tanks dug 
by Khan Jelrin A'li in the neighbourhood, are popularly 
believed to amount to six score and six. The smne is 
. said to be the case at l^lgirhdt. The natives seem to 
have A particular predilection for tlds nmaber which th^ 
^nerally jpse to express any large quantity. Neither 
.here .aor at Bdgirhdt, are there half the number of toaKs. 

6 
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to be seen. Several have no doubt been dried up, and all 
traces obliterated in the lapse of a^s. There are at most' 
twenty’’ old tanks to l>e met 'with in the neighbourhood 
of Bidyauandakdti. These, as already observed, are 
long from north to soutli, •which nninistakubly shews 
their Hindu origin. If any doubt were left oii the point, 
it is removed by the fact that some years a^]^>, when 
re-digging one of the .so called KluLn Jeluln All’s tanks, 
whicli had Ixien nearly tilled up and converted into a rice 
held, a piece of jmtrified bel wood, simnminted by 
Maliddcva’s tristil or trident, was found imbedded in 
the eiirth several feet below the surface, such symbols, 
it is well known, being generally hxed in the centre of 
old Hindu t 4 mks. llie tank is situated across the river 
in Ma/iidpoor alsmt a mile fhjin the g/uit alluded to, and 
tlie remains of a road, about 20 feet broad, which for- 
merly connected the two, may still be traced along the 
entire distance, 'fhere can, therefore, be no question as 
to the tank bedonging to the same group that goes under 
the name of Klu'm Jeluin All, since it Is evident that the 
man who built the ghat must have also constructed the 
road and excavated tlie tank. 

I’ben! are several other old roads in the neighbour- 
hood, most of whidi have been not only damaged, but 
so obliterated by the cultivator’s plough as scarcely to 
leave any vestiges of their former existence. Here you 
meet with a little mound of earth surrounded by rich 
fields on evety^ side ; about 50 yards oif another mound 
api)ears, perhaps similarly situated ; far as your eyes 
can reach, a third bx-caks into view ; and it is when you 
coinpai’e their jwsition and appearances, and discover 
their aim and object, that you come to consider them as 
detached |w>rtions of a road, other traces of which have 
completely «iisappeared. 

Returning to Bidyfoiandaktlti which lies south-east 
of the great Dighi, we find an old' road in a tolerable 
state of preservation, running along the borders of tlm 
river, and extending tbroxigbout the. entire length 'and 
breadth of the village towards the south and the ‘W^. 
Tlie road which was ouce very spacious, has been 
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reduced by the inhabitants of the pl^ wbo have from 
time to tinte encroached u}x>n it and included bit afltcr 
hit within their respective gardens planted along its sides. 
Still 'in many places, if, is broader than roads to bfe inet» 
with even in hn}x>rtant villages. There are traces visi- 
ble uf a similar rood, running similarly along the bonks 
of the river, and bounding the village towards the north 
and the east. Indeed the latter is the eoiitinuation of 
the former, rather tluin a separate, road, the Avhole hav- 
ing been evidently designed either as a fortification to 
protect the ploce from invasion, or as an embankment 
against the encroachments of the river which bounds tlie 
village on every side. The only natural np]>roacli to the 
place formerly lay throngh an o))ening towards the north- 
w'est winch afterwards was wholly taken up by the 
Dighi ; so that the village could not be entered except 
by a single road running over the high bank of the 
IHghi towards the west, the channel alrea<ly described 
effectually preventing the opproacli of an invading force 
by the road existing over the op|H)sitc bank. Indeed 
tlie selection of so unsuitable a s]M>t for so magniticeut 
a Dighi, could possibly have no other object in view 
than what is here sj>ecified. For, a few hundred yards 
in front, or a few hundred yanls behind, the Dighi would 
have far better chance of containing deep and wholesome 
water, and would have commanded a more extensive and 
beautiful prospect on every side, than’ being, as it is now, 
blocked up between two streams. 

The above view is also suggested by a sight of the 
position of the village. Those who Imvc seen the jungle 
forts of Bchar, such as tliat of Laekimpur in the <ii8trict 
of Bhaugulpore for instance, cannot, on a view of the 
situation of Bidy^nandakdti, fail to be struck with the 
idea that, in ancient times, the place was the most likely 
to be chosen, by an independent Hindu chief for the 
seat of his fortress. It is an island on the bed of the 
Bhaddra, the height of the opposite banks completely 
concealing it from observation from a distance. The 
river is, indeed, almost dry except during the tide,, azidi 
•has ceased to be navigable except during Ihe nuns. Bi^ 
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as old men still exist who have seen large traffic carried 
on it at one time, it may be naturally concluded that, 
centuries hence, when the Dighi was excavated, and 
owhen Bidydnandak&ti was a fort, the river must have 
been a deep and running stream which was not safe 
for an enemy to cross. 

Unless we suppose Bidydnandakdti to be the resi" 
dence of a powerful and indef>endcut chief, it is difficult 
to explain the existence of so enormous a Dighi on its 
borders. He must be a man that had imlimited labor at 
his command, who could have exectited so stupendous 
a work. The absence of tradition may be urged against 
the supposition. But this may be easily accounted for by 
the circumstance of the place lapsing into primeval wil- 
derness, and being subsequently reclaimed by a man who 
is revered as a saint, and whose achievements were calcu- 
lated to throw the previous imperfect history of the place 
into the shade. 

The existence of numerous tanks and roads, and 
the discovery of bricks under ground uj the vicinity, 
seems to show that the cluef who established his fort at 
Bidydnandakdti held sway over a rich and flourishing 
community. From the direction of the tanks already 
iilluded to, it may be safely presumed that this communi- 
ty consisted wholly of Hindus, the Mahamedans ap- 
parently not having yet set foot in the country. 

It remains now to- say a few words about Kluln 
Jehdn Ali, to whom the above works are generally ascrib- 
ed. All accounts, it would seem, agree in describing 
him as a great man who was sent by the Emperor of 
Delhi with a large army to bring the inhabited portions 
of the Sunderbuns into subjection, and to redmm such 
lands as liad lapsed into jungle owing to the incursions 
of the muqfi, or from causes which cannot be now ascer- 
tained. According to a popiilar tradition, he received 
tributes from the Rajahs and collected rents from the 
ryots for many years, but like the famous Collector of 
(janjam, who jn the early part of the British rule built 
palaces at Kombha on the banks of the Chilka Lake, he 
spent the' money in digging tanks here, and erecting, 
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mosques there, and forgot to remit it to imperial exche- 
quer. Aft^ vain remonstrances, . the Emperor seilt an- 
other army to enforce obedience, the foriner having be- 
come disaffected like their leader. . When the news reach- • 
ed Khdn Jeluin, he did not, like the some Collector, re- 
tire to lus circular palace mthinthe Chilka with all his 
accounts ; nor did he, on the arrival of the troops, put 
the {tapers into a boat, row up till half the way from the 
shore, open a leak, and sink the whole into the lake, the 
rowers and himself sArimming to tlie shore. But he hit 
upon an equally ingenious expedient. For he concealed 
his treasure in various places under ground, and became 
all or saint. The imperial general did not venture to 
adopt coercive measures on a man so holy. When the 
army at last returned to Delhi, Khdn Jehdn A'li dug 
out his treasures from time to time, and spent the ' same 
in excavating tanka, building mosques and palaces, .con- 
structing neAv and repairing old roads, and generally in 
executing throughout the ISunderbuns those useful works 
which have endeared his name to posterity. When he 
died, all the treasure had not been dug out or expended. 
The discovery or flight of liidden treasures in later 
times near the scene of his works, is ascribed to tliis 
cause. 

Kausbehubby Bose. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD EVE. 

A celebrated Latin author relates a very pleasant fact 
respeoting the etymology of the word “Eve.” 

“ Etc,” he says, “ is derived from a word that signifies “to 
prattle.” The first woman took this name for the following rear* 
son. Wlien God liad created the world, he threw down fraOt 
Heaven twelve baskets filled with prattle ; the woman gathered 
up nine of them, whilst her husband bad hardly time to collect 
the other three. 

t 

Umesb Chakdba Gotta. 

Shakifikm-f Teota, 



THE COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES 
OF INDIA. 

•Another View. 

T have carefully perused the article in the last number of 
**■ this periodical entitled “A Voice for the Commerce and 
MauufactureH of India.” This voice is not a novelty, but 
a mere echo of that clamour whicli at the present moment 
is raised by several un])racti8cd theorists throughout, 
tliis country and even in England. 

Many loudly deplore the loss of our trade in Indian 
Cotton manufacture, and evince a nish for its restoration, 
which is the offspring of an unprofitable over-zeal. 
This show of patriotism reminds me of the •well-known 
fable of “the cats and the mice but none I see, practic- 
ally speaking, dare hang the bell by suggesting even the 
plausible means for attaining that desirable end. That 
India once enjoyed exclusively the boon of this once 
flourishing branch of our commerce, none can deny. 
In those <lays of yore she liad no rival, ■weak or formid- 
able, to compete with. She had all the advantages of a 
monopoly, which as a getieral rule, can never be lasting 
to doomsday. I'ake, for instance, the raono]X)ly in this 
region of tlic late East India Compaiiy, which was knocked 
at the head by the English Parliament after it had exist- 
ed for fully 2(H) years. To that monopoly were our 
weavers cluefly indebted for the consumption of their 
manufactures. In bewailing the extinction of the Indian 
trade in Cotton piece-goods, we may as well bewail . the 
loss of the Compamy’s monopoly, and pray for its revival. 

I regret the writer of the article in question should 
insinuate that I do not sympatliize •with our spinners 
and weavers for the prostration of their trade. Nothing 
certainly. would be more unbecoming in me than .to be 
wanting in that natural feeling. The fact is, as I con- 
ceive, that their misfortune is past all remedy. • - ■ 
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This writer (is well as others ascribe the crwelty 
of depriving? our weavers of their, bread, to commercial 
and ]^K)litical handica))]ung of the English, but they seem 
to be totally unmindful of the real cause of that dis* 
aster. It was no intrigue or unfair play on the part 
of the llritish Govermuent or merchants tliat ruined 
our trade in cotton goods, but in truth it was the power- 
looms of Great Britain and the best rpiality of the cotton 
produced in the United States which killed this trade in 
Bengal, not all India, as 1 shall show hereafter. The un- 
rivalled superiority of the most I’^aluable fibre of America 
at once enabled the Manchester millers not only to pro- 
duce cloths of unexceptionable cpialities, but to lay them 
at outports at costs which proved highly tempting to 
customers of all classes. These clotlis were sought after 
with the greatest eagerness, and this in the face of a ra])id 
increase in their imports : our own cloths, w'hich there- 
tofore had cost" three to four times as much as the price 
paid for linglish goods, made room for the latter. For 
instance, a jfiece of 39 yards 711) gi’ey shirting could lately 
be had for 4 Rs. 8 as. per piece ; whereas a piece of 
Bengal cloth of similar texture an(l dimension, if such 
Bengal ever produced at all, could hardly be procured for 
less tlian 15 Ks. a piece, or (5 As. a yard at the least. 
As to the comparative qualities of the two species of 
clotlis, r cannot help stating here candidly, though sorae- 
■what to the disparagement of our countlyhi manufacturers, 
that our Indian cotton goods were generally of a decep-* 
tive make and character, w'hile the English, especially 
in earlier days, were even and smooth from one end to 
the other. Poor souls whose comfort in the cold season 
was fonnerly basking in the sun in the moniing, and 
■warming themselves in the evening by tlie side of a firq 
made of dry leaves, were afterwards in a position not 
only to cover their ind^ency, but to cover their whole 
frame with the products of Manchester. Thus millions 
of tlie poor are ^nefitted, whilst a few thousmid Weavers 
suffered by the influx of fore^ goods. gradually 

then, onr ogm manufactures, as a matter of cofirse, died 
g, natural death. What 1 Hiy here is not a hearsay, » 
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mere hypotliesie, or an exaggeration, but is the result 
of }>er8onal exjierience. 

Unfortunately for the artisans of Bengal, snpineness 
and the total absence of that energy which behoves them, 
especially when they have to contend with foreign inva* 
sion of rival articles, are their characteristics. For these 
reasons they evidently slackened themselves in their per- 
severance to keep up their trade with greater care and 
assidnity. Had they acted with a moral courage, they 
might l^ve still retained hi their hands some portion of 
the trade now almost totidly uuuihilated. They were 
then more independent and not in need of foreign en- 
couragement, and might have to some extent sustained 
their position. 

From the appearance in these markets of a new and 
a [Kiwerful rival, the Madras weavers had cause to share 
a similar fate with those of Bengal, but it is no little 
praiseworthy to the former to hold out yet, in their 
honest oc^•u^mtion Inith at home and even in a country 
whose products have shoved out of market those of 
Bengal. 

From the following extract from Messrs. Kilbum 
Kershaw and Oo’s circular dated 6th Februray last, it 
will be seen at once how the Madras cotton piece-goods 
arc tp this day esteemed in tlie London market, and 
how remnnerative must have liecn the result of a recent 
sale to the Bhip[)ors, and how encouraging it is to the 
manufacturers of the Madras Fresidenev. 

^^East India Cotton Piece Goods. 

“ The usual quarterly public sales were held this day 
and passed off well, the quantities w'ere small and the 
prices olitainod as follows : — 

“ Blue Sallampores : — 242 Bales of 80 pieces each, of 
which 73 Bales found buyers at from 8s. 8^ to 9s. %d. for 
common light Pungums, being tad. in advance upon last 
sale’s prices, and a very high quotation; tOs. to 10s. 8d. of 
inedimn heavy^ Pungums, say 6 to Tibs ; and 18s. to 
14s. for a few bales of best heavy Pungums, 7 to 
For Filature 8 kalis there was very litUe enquir}', on^ 
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as importers held for firm rates, only 20 bales were sokl 
at 9s. out of 1^36 bales ofifered, the remainder being 
bought in at 9s. and 9 k. lOd. 

‘^Madras Handkcrchieis. Quantity offered very small; 
77 trunks of 60 each against 166 in Dctober last. There 
was good demand, and with the exception of certiun 
parcels which were Iteld for e.xtrcme limits, ov'crything 
at all current found ready sale at fully last sale’s rates; 
62 trunks sold, 15 trunks bought in. 

“ Ventapollam Handkercmefs. Only 18 trunks offer- 
ed, all sold at good ]»riccs, say 7k. 8rf. to 9d. for “ Red 
White,” and 11k. to 11k. 6rf. f«>r “ Red (Jreen White.” ” 

The reader will observe that while Manchester could 
not afford to sell her 7 tlm grey-shirtings for less than 
8k. Sd. per piece, Madras Runjums wcigliing 7 to 8 tbs 
fetched 13k. 6d. to 14«. The Aiadras gix»ds, I verily Im*- 
lieve, are thc^^jpoduce of manual labor, and of her own 
8one»'ior cotton? 

.Jhis report at (mce refutes tlm assertion that all 
Inr&i'has lost the trade in cotton [liecc-goods from the 
inanceuvrcs of the British Government and merchants, 
who, it is surmised, have lent a hand in underrniniug 
the Indian manufactures. If the Bengal manufacturers 
should have suffered from such dodges, Madras must 
have suffered likewise ; but no, the misfortune so Intterly 
complained of in sympathy with the Bengal weavers, 
has ii]dc|>endcntly of what 1 have ' ol>served before, 
viidtcd them from scientific inventions' and natural in- 
cidents, as well as the inccnnparable wealth of Great 
Britain ; advantages which Bengal never possessed for 
warding ofi* tluit misfortune. 

The writer of the article under review says ; — “ If 
” India’s manufacturing pcjwer was so great in tirne.8 of 
“misrule and anarchy, nrhen genius had- little cncour- 
“ agement, and labor a scanty reward Iww many times 
“ morenvould that power liavc increased under the secii- 
“ rity of life and prt^ierty we now enjopr, under increased 
intelligence, increased enm'gy, and incr^sed prosper- 
ity.” Now he runs down the English and gives them cr»^ 
ip the same breath. He talks of “misrule” and “ anarchy’*^ 

7 
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of the former dynasty, and with some degree of candour 
unconsciously expresses his -gratitude to none but the 
Jiritish Government “for our increased security of life 
and property, increased intelligence” and so forth. All 
I can make of this assertion is a desire for transferring 
the gigantic ytower of England in cloth-mdcing to India, 
and to give all the prestige now enjoyed by Manchester 
and Glasgow to our Dsicca and Santipore. 

The writer perhaps is not aware of the attempts 
lujrctofbre made, licit by natives of Hengal but by men 
of that august nation to which we are indebted “ for our 
increased intelligeneo, energ}'^ and prosperity ” to manu- 
facture cotton ]uece-goods at places not far from Calcutta. 
All their combined (.‘fibrts failed, though milluns of rupees, 
were sunk in the undertakings. 

The fact is that cloths made in this part of India do 
not and' cannot generally ^lay by reason of the absence 
of llioso adv'antages which England possesses over other 
countries. Germany lately atterapteil with the aid of 
her powerful machinery to compete with Manchester by 
importing hero her own cotton twist, and soon after gave 
way to the more economical and more useful twist of 
England ; though ever}- encouragement was afforded by 
our Government by the removal of differential duties 
on foreign goods. Even tlie United States attempted to 
trespa.sH here uixm Manchester, but failed at last, though 
she i)os.sesses an ascendency over all other countries in 
respect to the production of cloths ivith her own cotton 
on the. s|M>t. In 18.59-60, the year before the Civil War 
in America, she hitd sent us nor cotton goods of the 
value of Rs. .5,43,280, and in 1869-70 Rs. 31,824 only, 
wh(*roas from Great Rritnin alone we iroiKirted in the last 
mentioned year cotton piece-goods of the value of Rs. ■ 8 
erores and 12 lacs, 

I have already said tbat all cotton-growing coun- 
tries depend niKm the manufactures of A^nchester. A 
few yiairs before the American War when cotton wool 
was cheaper, .and the produce of Manchester wasin- 
evhaustible. her customers at home and abroad were 
unable to lake up her enormous stocks. England th^ 
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openly expressed a wish for the discovery of another 
worla for consominjS' her vast produce. 

In the face of such an all-absorbing {x>wer of Kng' 
lish nmnufoctorers any attempt on the part of our 
Bengalees at cloth-making under a renewed activity and 
with the sup]>ort of English skill, English tniicluncry and 
English capital, would be preposterous in the extreme. 
One word more on this subject, and 1 have done with it. 
In the event of Ben^ licing in a pnsitiem to surmount 
the existing difficulties, by securing all that may now be 
wanting for resuming her manufacture, where, 1 ask, is 
she to get raw cotton of any quality, which would Ije 
equal even to the ordinary kind of America ! In the first 
place Bengal does not produce cotton, but common Kaipas 
scarcely fit for making gujee cloths. She must, therefore, 
dc])cna on cotton from the N. W. Provinces. 

In a price current dated 6th March last, the quotation 
for the ordinarj' American Upland, which is the lowest 
grade of the American kinds was 8^. and tJiat for yood 
middlmy Bengal Z\d. per lb, or nearly one tliird of the 
former. Now the reader will observe how liir the writer of 
the article on Indian manufacture is correct in his slute.ment 
that ^^he nearness of America” to the English market nioffc 
her “ cotton not a little cheaper than what went by the long 
route of tlie cape.” 

I hope I shall be pardoned by the reader for laying 
here the startling account of the anitual value of cr>ttou* 
vrwA consumed by the Manchester and Glasgow uiills, 
which will at once ppve him an idea as to the practicability 
or otherwise of countries in other ports of the globe to 
inteifore with goods produced by the power- kmms of Great 
Britain. 

In 1872 the total quantity of imports from all ports 
delivered from the warehouses in England for the use of 
the people of Great Britain and consumers iu out-ports, 
was 3,265^620 bales, each bale containing 362 tbs. The 
average delivery, per diem( Sunday excepted) wa.s 3,788,j042 
lbs or 30,787 Factory mounds. The total quantity coa> 
SHmedia-1.872 was 1,182,154,440 fos, the Value of* wfaj^ 
estimated at 7d. per fo would come to £ 34, 479, .504. . So 
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trmch for the v«.lue of raw material alone. If to this amount 
the cost of mamifao4;i]rmg goods be added, it will in all 
))rol)ability be raised to twice as much, say more or less 
c 70 nnllions of fx>unds sterling or 70 crores of Rupees. 

The Manchester millers and merchants, as well as 
oiir English im|)orters here, are content with almost a 
noininnl j>rofit. It would therefore be a fruitless attempt 
on the part of the mamifecturers here to undersell them. 
Jl. is iirged by many that the saving of transit and other 
Incidental charges to which the im|K)rted goods are sub- 
ject, is a sufficient indiiceiiient for a fair trial in this part 
\)i* the country ; but in fact, as experiment has shown, the 
advantage of inaiiufacturLng in litiiigtil is more than coun- 
ter balance<l by those numerous drawbacks which couii- 
t<Tact a successful issue. The cost of the block and ma- 
chinery, the heavy charge of keeping the engines in 
good repair, the extravagant ex[>ense attending the main- 
tenance of a Kuro})ean esttiblishment, the impossibility 
of getting at raw cotton of a superior quality, at a mo- 
derate a)st, and above all, the interest upon the capital 
which w’ill have to be borrowed, would tell .seriousljr 
upon the c<nicern. To any individual of practical expen- 
euce these drawlaieks are enough to discourage him at 
once. 

By heedlessly laying blame at the door of England for 
destroying our piece-gcxuls trade, we may as well find 
fault with her for shutting out of foreign markets our 
once extensive trade in Benares Sugar, writh China for 
throwing into the shade the bulk of our raw silk, and 
with Germany for interfering with our saltpetre. Common 
sense ought to teach all non-commercial theorists that 
cheap goods of one country supersede those of another 
w'hen thej' are eoinparntively higher in value. 

Now there are several of our staples which are most 
ill favor with customers in other parts of the world, and 
their exports have increased and consequently their prices 
are high. To protect them from being encroached upon 
by rival countries I ventured to recommend an ex- 
tension of cultivation in order that we might lay our 
produce at a more tempting price. 
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T ii’aa, therefore, of .opinion, as 1 still am, tiliat 
culture is our only resource. If we have lost our 
export and home trMe in Bengal cotton pieoc«goode to the 
extent o^ say S crores of rupees, we have since produced 
articles of a value of five times that amount for export 
only. 


Bice 


J-iite .’.... 


Linseed 


Opium 


Te.a 


liidigo 



How far our landholders, agriculturists and lalmrers 
of ever^ denomination have severally benefitted by the 
extension of the produce of our soil, 1 need scarcely 
dwell upon. It is very justly and truly obsen’ed by 
some journalist that out of the total profit derived from 
onr products, 5 per cent only is left to the exporter, if any 
thing at all. To any impartial observer, the increase in 
our export trade is glaring enough not to admit of the 
loss of our commerce in Benj^l cotton manufac^tures 
having been by far com^iensatcd. If a section of the Bengal 
populace has sufiered in one department, they have in 
common with several others reaped rich harvest in other 
divisiems of our traffic. To say tbat’Kngland }K>ckets 10 
crores of rupees by im}x>rting here piece-goods of that 
value, is to ignore that she has had to pay us by fer more 
than that sum by taking off our hands commodities of 
various descriptions too humerous for detail. We do not 
pay her the equivalent in coin, but in kind, nay receive 
from her more than she does from us. 

I have reoommmided our enlightened natives to 
**wield the plough.” I now more confidently aver that 
in our agriculturaf pursuits solely depends the prosperity 
of our countrymen. In these unproprious times, such as 
are engaged in trade firequently are crossed by adverse 
results. "Those who labor under the bondage of servitude 
jure hardly in a posifiem to meet both ends. Beii^ 
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80 situated, what can be more desirable for us than to 
take to an honorable and independent profession which 
holds out to ns at all times the brightest prospects for 
acquiring that prosperity which we are fruitlessly han- 
kering after by unprofitable pursuits? Let us produce 
articles by means of extended cultivation and bring them 
to market at reduced costs, and we shall never be in want 
of customers to purchase them of us at remunerative 
rates. 

I have presumed to point to waste lands in the Sunder- 
bnns where they can be had either rent-free or for a 
mere nominal rent. They are exceedingly fertile and 
capable of producing most useful articles both for local 
consumption and export to any extent we might desire. 
A thousand beegahs of Lakheraj land under cultivation in 
permanently settled districts may be worth 20 to 30,000 
Rupees ; but a similar quantity in the Soonderbuns may 
be cleared and rendered fit for cultivation at an outlay 
of more or less 3,000 Rupees. Application is all that is 
necessary, and in course of time, as energy and .enterprise 
shall hold out an encouragement, ample vdll doubtless be 
the reward for all labor and expense for bringing those 
lands under cultivation. 

Let us act pnidently and in harmony with those 
under wliose nile and protection it has pleased Providence 
to place us, and we shall not fail to prosper and be happy. 
But it is much to be pitied that talking at random ag^st 
power and policy is becoming a chronic disorder with the 
more enlightened of our present generation. 

It is indeed a misuse of the liberal education which has 
been afforded by the government to our children at an 
unlimited cost and with no little care and anxiety, and 
this has been done with no other object than to see them 
prosper^ and to render them capable of appreciating the 
l)oon thus conferred on them. We should not forget that 
it was not by threats that we have acquired an elevated 
[Kwition to which heretofore we never dreamt of aspiring; 
but that it hai} been in a manner thrust upon us unasked 
and unsolicited, purely tluough the munificence of the 
generous govermneiit under which we live. ’ , 
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In thus laying my views before the public, I earnest* 
ly hope to be understood that personality is foreign to my 
thoughts. My object is solely to see my countrymen act 
with modesty and propriety towards our government and 
the ruling nation. 

Kissen Mouue Mulligk. 


A FABLE. 

1 

A pig of pnroat porkino Mood 
Once squeaking near a dunghill stood. 

When lo t a jewel caught his eye, 

A gem that lay all sparkling by. 

2 

“ What’s Uiis, mamma, what’s tliis ? ” ho cries ; 
“ Not our loved dirt I” his dam replies. 

The shining thing in scorn they hold, 

Hius proving true the provqrb old ! 


Give swinish lierds their filth, they will 
In grunting transport have their fill ; 
Iteserve for cultured taste and wit 
Ambrosial food and noctar. sweet 1 



A BRAHMAN’S COMMENTARY ON 
DARWINISM. 


T CASNOT help wondering at the supineness of men, spe- 
cially Englishmen, under the Darwinian huicy or 
freak. Wliat are we to think of people who read his work, 
one after another as they issue, and quietly discuss them, 
once and again — all respectfully though a few disapprov- 
ingly — some indulging in mild criticism, most accepting the 
main statement but hinting Haws in detail, a o>nsiderable 
number swallowing the whole hog, head and tail, theory 
and evidence and all — a few, if any, avowing a gtmeral 
initial dissent, — none such a dissent as the case demands? 
What a Pacific Ocean of a temper must they be blessed 
with who can pursue the even tenour of their way un- 
ruffled under the grave imputations cast in right earnest 
against us all by Mr.- Darwin! I must in justice to them 
confess that at first I took that gentleman’s first essay 
for a joke, a little heavy, indeed, both in the wording 
and the machinery, but a joke nevertheless : — a huge 
clumsy ycM d’ esprit. 1 thought he aspired to authorsliip in 
the line of Lucian in the ancient world and Swift in the 
modern— and did not sliine in it. I thought his work, 
in its olfject, rather of a piece with Uiose. artistic efforts, 
the latest but by no means most successftil instance of 
which is Mr. E. W. Cooke’s book, in which the lower 
anim^ fve caricatured to resemble man in his various 
peculiarities, changes of costume and posture, &c., and 
vice versa, I understood it as the fiincy of a learned 
mM who meant to try to sec how plausible a case 
might be made by learning for the ethnic identity 
of man and beast— —the near con^nguiuity of the genus 
Homo with the genus Honoo — the kinsliip of Man and 
Hanu-m^i. And I allowed that both the learning and 
the wit are characteristic — ^professorial. Mr. Darwin’s 
next appearance dispelled ’the illusion. A joke in sdiial' 
ajeu (f e.sprit extending through thick volumes-^ to<% 
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much of a good thing to ascribe to even a savan. Ptirti- 
cularly as now the nutlior, not content witli reducing man 
to the level t)f the brute, proceeded to let him down below 
the lowest ft>rms of tuiiinnl Kfe — to make him a cabbage or 
an onion. There was plainly groun<i for alarm that the 
whimsical gentleman ■would not rest till he had prove<i 
to his entire satisfaction that we are not good enou^ 
to be the lineal descejidants of a salad or a mustard seed, 
but ai'e, in very s<»oth, begot on a clod by chance. The 
matter, indeed, wjis far too serious for a joke even for 
Knglish professorial wit. All at once, against my strong 
j>re|K)sse8sion, I awoke to the consciousness of the busi- 
ness-like sobriety and earnestness of a man, a gentle- 
man and scholar, versed in all mundane, lunar and in- 
fernal knowledge, not yet in Bedlam, avIio insists uiK)n 
telling the w'orld and l*n)wns at all signs of sccj)ticism, 
that mankind, including, 1 dare say, his ow'ii precious 
self, are rather high-favored monkeys— brutes who bear 
toother ajwflesh the same relation that gram-fed beef <1008 
to ordinary market meat. Kvery jjcw ])ublication of this 
curious specimen of humanity or /Mhumanitv (as want- 
ing in the essential pride of the lonls of the (Irea,tion)has 
comfirmed me that I did not awake to the truth Ps) 
soon. 

And now for sometime past I have been haunted by the 
idea that I ought to enter a decided large protest against 
the theory of this learned monomaniac, gifted with the 
pow'er of •writing and a fatal facility in intellectual inven- 
tion. Of late the carrying out of the idea has been felt by me 
more and more a necessity. Others may put up with tluvin- 
sult — may go their accustomed avocations heedless of the 
abuse — may have their night’s rest under the imputa- 
tion. I cannot. It nuiy be bad in me. 1 am sure it 
is unfortunate, but so it is. 1 am helpless in tlie matter., 
Others may have good reasons not to be irritated at 
any reflections on their juirentage and ancestry, — nthere still 
to1t>e afraid to challenge an enquiry into them. I have 
no obligation to silence or to fear. I lanst out with 
it. It is ^ue to my parents and progenitors. What is 
the gwl of my regtilar {K>riodical shrads (invocatiemis 

8 . 
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ami offerings to their manes) if I let such an open iinpagii> 
ing uf tlieir iJeiiti^ go without reproof ? 

I should have no quarrel with Mr. Darwin with 
one liiuitation. He is quite •w’elcorne — or rather should 
I not suy, if the jsjverty of the lairharous Knglish tongue 
which I liave been compelled to learn to the neglect of 
my nsitional classics, perinittc«l me^ — should 1 not say 
welyoi — to ride his hobby to the belo\v»stairs of the 
universe, provided he goes alone — docs not drive us 
before him by the cracking of his whip. 

ITc says we arc descended from monkeys. I don’t 
know whom that ominous “we” consists of, but 1 am 
sure I have nothing to do with it — iit least 1 Mrill have 
none of it! Mankind? what does Mr. Darwin know of 
mankind ? There are men and men — .lews and Gentiles, 
I’agiins and Christians, Greeks and barbarians, Iranis and 
Tnranis, Arabs and Ajami, Chinese and outer*barbarians, 
Jlindiis and MU'chcha. Is it to be 8up|)osed that they 
all sprung from the same pair ? Then how absurd to 
imagine that a number of human pairs themselves de- 
scended from some other sjiecies of animals I One concess- 
sion, however, 1 am prepared to make in favor of Mr. 
Darwin. I dare say a learned man like Mr. Darwin — ^who 
knoAVs such a world — or, for that matter, several worlds 
— of things, and dogmatises on the descent of all wiann er 
of animals — is sure of his own genealogy. The cynic 
who boMIv ])roclaimed that there was no honest man 
in the world provokeil the remark that he at least by his 
oAvn confession Avas dishonest, for it Avas impossiMe any 
one could knoAV the hearts of others, not to say of aU 
men, but his evidence regarding his own might be relied 
upon. 

Of course Mr. DarAvin, like a true Briton that he ia, 
can never be suspected of conscious neglect of the interests 
of the first person, either plural or singular ; is very care- 
ful, indeed, so far as his Northern imperspicacity enables 
him to be. Only 1 do not understand his labors. A Inr^ 
may be a misfortune — an ancestry a reproach, but white caa 
be the good of procuring at no small trouble and eaipei^Mf 
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from the Heralds' Colley and di^laying a coat of anus 
wliich is a standing reproach ? Fur just such an act I 
regard Mr. Darwin’s learned and painstaking volumes. 
Mr. Darwin has nuide no hasty crmfessiun. 11 is is a , 
deliberate policy. Such a wrsunul statement any critic 
would accept on trust. But, here is a man wlio feels liiniself 
under tlie necessity of piling volume uiwn volume of 
evidence to establish it ! There may be merit in the^ 
frank admission of an niipleasnut truth derogatory to' 
one's vanity. But Mr. Darwin giHis mncli beyimd such a 
course. His anxiety and long-continued industry almost 
suggest a novel aristocratic pretension — a new leoolivwm 
— the pride of a literally blue blood, is it ? Certainly 
bis repeated {K)ni|H>us assertion of direct mul imme- 
diate kinship with the a|)e is due to an utter obtuse 
unconsciousucss of tlic degradation that relationshi}> in- 
volves. ,()r, it may be referred to another precedent, 
if not accounted for on another priuci]>Ie, for the principle 
is not dear. Men’s genealogical preferences arc stranj^e. 
The thirst seems to he for antiquity rather than for 
dignity. Sensible enough men — men of the world, with 
all iiuaginahle shrewdness — are not only not ashamed, 
hut are actually proud to he able, to trai’o their descent 
from jmy scoundrel, however infamous — any robber or 
cut-tliroat or traitor, hung or unhung, any menial, cup- 
bearer, ponder, or son of a courtesan, provided he can be 
invest^ wdth the enchantment, rob6d with tlie azure hue 
of a distauce of some centuries. Decent people sup^tosed 
to be learned are regularly at work to discover all the 
hadimiihe& who disgraced the early history of the world 
with the some care and zeal that another class of learned 
men display in hunting for hits of old hone or rnde stone 
implements buried in the earth. So transcendent is the 
glory of being the great-groat-great-great-grandson or- 
nephew of a roan who was either executed or deserved to 
be executed in his generation for crime, and whom every 
Christian believes to be reserved for hell, that if real hn^ 
eharacters are not available, fictitious ernes are grasped at 
with an energy as if it vrere a question of life and dea^ 
|o get them. And if not had characters, then indUTer^ 
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orwiK, hy all means ! I once hoard a late Agent to the 
(lovernor-tJeneral at Moorshcdabiul gravely intbrming 
tlie Nawab Nazim that he (whose respectability 
at that time Impertinence and ScepticisHi had dared 
to canvass, not to say question) was the lineal descen- 
dant of no less a |)ersonnge than— whom does the reader 
fancy ? — Jhimjuo of Shakespearean memory. I could scar- 
cely contain ray laughter, which the Nawab, much the 
more intelligent of the two, ]K;rceiving, I was pressed for 
my o])inion in the matter. I was obliged to confess that, 
so far ais my remling went, 1 always under.st(M)d that, though 
Shakes^Kiare’s historical plays wore founded ujxm reid or 
traditionary hish»ry. the dramatist, even in them, not un- 
ollen, drew upon his imagination for subordinate characters 
and incidents, and, that though the principal characters in 
Macbeth arc all takcti from Scottish history. Hampio, him 
whom Mr. Agent, (lovemor-General, claimed^ for Id's 
hom*rcd ])rogenitor, happens to be the only exception — he 
is a pure eroatii)ii of the Poet’s brain, 'J'he scepticism was 
to little p««r|H)se. 'Fhe |KX)r driveller lM)there<l the life out 
of us by hi.s j.)ersistont assurance of th(‘ saijred truth of 
his grand genealogy which gsive him the right to despise 
mf*st of the llritish {)oe-rage, let alone the Smiths and 
Joneses of tlio army and the so-cjdled Hcaven-lj<iriis of the 
Civil ScTvice at llerhauqiore — a right wliich he <lid not 
exercise from the e.\cess «»f philosophy in his nature — and, 
to convince us, gave us a pretty little romance of how 
acchlentally he had come by the knowledge of his great- 
ness how his ehler brother, tvho by virtue of a horrible 
law was master of the domains of the family — ^though 
he himself, in his moments of forgetfulness, talked of 
his Zemindaries at home, the atiairs of which oc- 
cupied much of his time in this country — once had 
left a roll of j)uper in carelessness for a few minutes 
in the room in which he (Mr. Agent, G. G.) was, while 
on a visit to his brother, and how he had taken the op- 
portunity to unroll it and have a peep at it and lo ! what 
shiudd it prove but a gene4Uogical tree which for the first 
lime revoahnl fo him his iIInstriou.sness or at least satisfied 
him that the whisperings of liis moral consdonsness about 
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it were well-founded : a narrative of diat^overy which 
beatH hollow all travellers' tales, and is, the ingenuous 
reader niust be prepared to confess, not a little creditable 
alike to his head and heart, which is certainly elucida- 
tory of his duties of guestship and ideas of gentleman- 
liness and morals ingencral. The only slight subject of 
wonder is that the man who goes to romances and dramas 
for an ancestor docs not make choice of the most eminent 
names. The taste of Japhet in search of a father or 
rather of Snob in search of a fore-father among the dram' 
atisptrsmue of Ma(;heth lighting upon Bumjuo of all others 
ns a desirable sire in preterenox', to Macbteh himself or 
Duncan or Macduff is inexplicable ! The man made a nar- 
row escape from tracing his descent from one of the 
Witches who deliberately cliose for founder of his house 
“ liun((uo’s dhost.*’* 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Darwin for his strange 
preference, or Ida strange outs|K)kenne88. 1 am ready to 
admit that he has discovered his family records and settled 
his genealogical tree, 1 have no objection even to Ids 
summar}' adoption of an ancestry which he considers 
illustrious, after the manner of so many Kuro]>eans. Hut 
1 decidedly think it very wrong of him to mclude other 
mammals in that degroflation, such os they consider it, 
which he courts and glories in. There are some eccentric 
and not always brilliant men avIw affect dirt for the 
mean ])lcasure of dirtying others by their ofHcious (»>mpany 
and familiarity. Can Mr. Darwin be among the number ? 

the foul (ja'H wldch his 

the matter of blood 
. In that necessary re- 
lation which is the first step to obe}'ing, in a legithiate way 
the divine cr>mmand and the law of onr nature to increase 
and multiply, which other peoples are so ready to enter 
into with such headlong fury, l<x>king neither oefore nor 


tie that as it may, let him kee]> 
philosophy implies all to himself! 

Me at least are particular in 
and lineasrc — ^verv sensitive to an it 


f 

'wWciiir ! i 'fpvf P.D. 
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l)e}iii]d, tliis side nor that, we are nwre gravely circuiii' 
Kpect than others in their nicest trausactiuns— scrupulous 
in giving us well us taking. 

Would it be beleived by Mr. Darwdn and his country- 
men — wliut many Anglo-Indians must know — that one 
of the severest forms of abuse amongst us is to call a. 
vuin a father-m'law ? I believe few Anglo-Indians even 
know that the horrible crime of female infanticide — 
condemned alike by Shastra and natural affection — not 
long ago so wi<lely prevelant in Upper India, was caused 
by the anxiety, weak I grant, and sinful in its conse- 
queiuais, to avoid the liability to tliis reproach. The 
axe was laid at the very root — flie tact was J^rev(^nted to 
make the gali impossible. Nor is this sensitiveness a 
piece of barbarism ])ecnliar to the Hindu. Onr Maho- 
medan brethren — the best of them — ^share it to an equal 
degree, 1 hough be it confessed that they never carried 
it to the same guilty excess in prai*tice as among the 
|{aj]MK)ts and tJhettryas. These are not matters on 
which ftireigiicrs will ever have any opportunities of 
tK'cjuiring information by the most |iersevering enquiry ; 
so let them be satisfied with the Itdlowing anecdote, for 
the uuthciiticity of ivhich 1 can jiersonolly vouch. At the 
same native court where 1 made the acquaintance of the 
wortliy respresentative of the Viceroy and maintainer of 
the dignity of the Puranumnt Power, of whom honorable 
mention has been ma«le alxive, once came a 8yad hrom a 
district between Allahabad and Oawnpore, to exliibit hie 
rare horseiiinushin, and instruct our princes in the same. 
He ivas a remarkably tall man, but already curved by 
j^e, for he must have been ver^ng upon eighty. Hu 
teats of bygone days was the tlieme of admiration of 
those who knew liiiu in his prime, and he stall com- 
manded a noble seat, though he was Hw ah lp to main- 
tain his rejHitation against the intriguing ridiiig mastejrs 
of the Durbar and was ultimately actually invalided by 
a vicious horse they once miscMevoBsly gave him, and 
whidi he kept under him at the expense of his future 
usefulness. He had t*f course been an athlete and -a 
gyiimnst in his day, and of course -he was quite 
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of trickery. I pitie<l the wreck of a imui. 0»e day he 
waa aaked lioyr many children how many lx»y» and girl^ 
he had. He remaiued quiet after hia manner. A repeti* 
tion of the enquiry bnmght the hhanl tv his cheeka anti 
he gruffly expresaed thunkfulncHa that lie had never 
married. * “ What ! was tben? any harm in taking to 
wife a resfiectable girl?” asked the querist. The reply 
was characteristic — “ What ! did they wish him to be ‘a 
father-in-law !” meaning the father of a daughter for 
whom he. had to seek a husband. 

This is by no means an exceptional cose. It is 
merely tlie exaggeration of a feeling strong lioth in 
Hindus and Muhomedans. It is this morlnd feeling 
wliich causes the evils for which Kooliuism is . ]K>pularly 
lield resjxmsihle — which devotes to forced celibacy ladies 
rather than their fathers should accept a slightly re- 
iliK'cd jiosition among tlie true nobility of the land. 
Nor is it (jonfined to the iipjier classes. The same (»r 
similar pruleof hliKMl and care for jmrity exist among the 
lower castes, domi to the veriest pariahs, 'fhese latter 
are snpposeil by Eimipeans hi have no csiste and no class- 
pride. Such a thing is im]M>ssihle in llindiiism. Even 
pariahs are a caste. Castes are but professions petrified 
from of old. Indivhluals may be ouUrasfed — not whole 
professions. They are all necessary to the organization 
of society. The (.lhandals who must remain near ceme- 
taries and not enter a village, witliout warning, are a 
profession — more necessary, because disgusting, than 
others, perhaps— -and of course a caste. We liave often 
seen Europeans amused at the pretensions of ** nigger- 
gentility” in India. If theyhave any clear, sound notions 
of what constitutes gentility, and if they take the trouble 
to enquire into the facts of Hindu society, they will tiud 
that of all nations in the world — more than Hungarians 
or Skianiards — the Hindus are a nation of gentlemen, 
Memoers of all classes of society possess some of the 
distinctive characters of a nobility. Take any class 
however low in the scale or degraded by occupatiem — 
Domes or Mehters — and you will hnd it is a caste, with its 
pwn Government, laws, &e. — its pride, its endeavors to 
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uiuiiiOiiii purity of Itlood. Xo trne Mehter but will 
rffiiML* iiiaiTia<je with auoiher casti; however superior to 
his own. lie thinks //« euou}j;Ii. He knows his 

inferiority, biit.he knows lie is not base-lK)rn. His 
inferiority is the re]>uta1>lH one of u ])articuhir ]>laee in 
tJie }>Tucliition of beiijji;. He tloes not «lespise himself, does 
not W'ish to hide whieli class he belonjrs to. In<leed be, 
has a distinct caste prwle. What other nation can in its 
lowest {grades show a hundredth of such magniticeiit 
self resfiect, ])erhaps the escnce of all frciitility ? 

bet it not be thon«rht that the pride belonjrs only 
to Hindus or anionjr Mahoniednns to only Inditui Maho* 
nie<lans tainted by Hindu example. It reijrus supreme 
in the luiart of all true Islamites. It seems to me u 
eharaeter<'sti<* of the ^'emitie race. The Jewish jwide is 
proverbial. The Arab pride is, if possible, jri'eater. It 
is indeed oppos(*d to the all-enibrnein<>' spirit of Islam 
which considers all members of the Church C([ual. Ke- 
lijrion fails before Ihice. It was, I suspect, too stronjrfbr 
even Hlalinmad, and so he allowed the consanjrtunous 
marriajros he found hi vi>};ue l^ven to this day the 
Arabs will not easily marry the desjused Koord, Persian, 
Circassian, (ieorjrian or Turk— probably' never jrive his 
daughter to one of these races, any more than he will 
sell his th<»rough-bred stallion, or favorite riding animal, 
'fhe other races who have been received into the Moslem 
communion, u'ithout any' thing like the pretensions to 
puritv of tin* Ai'aba, follow the Arab lead at a distance. 

There are those who consider any symptoms of a 
di'sire for puritv as the greatest |iossible offence. They 
best know the cause of their irritation. But it is as 
well to remind them lhat it is not merely Bralimans and 
Arabs and Israelites who are jruilty' of this superfluous 
imiHTtiuence. 'Fhe Koyal Faralies of Europe form a 
caste as exclusive as any' order of Koolins among us. I 
believe it was stated that there was only one other lady 
besides the Prineess Ah'xandra of Denmark w'hom the 
Prince of Wales could marry'. Suppose those two even 
had Iwon wanting — what then? The fate of the daughter 
of the proud Koolin Brahman would have been that of 
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o«r future Kiiij; ! He could not marry bencaUi him — 
nor, fi>r that matter, above. - He could not accept a daugh* 
ter of the Renoo Sheyaban or of tlie Benoo Sanhedrim or 
of the House of Kain Hev Pandit. - A sentinteut coudemti* 
ed in men of less degree may be reconciled to average 
humanity by the recommendation of the posscasors of 
wealth and' i^ower. And .Europeans are ready to see the 
order of nature in practices which they denounce as 
conceited, selfish and barb.nrons in Heathen knights and 
nobles, in Arab Sheikhs,* Hindu E.ooUns and such like 
scum of the earth. 

Tastes diller. While in the new lamis of the West 
they arc birsy proving their cousinhoc.Kl to the chiin|mn/ic 
and the Ixiboon, iti the Eiist the Chinese, dapauese and 
others from time imuieniorial claim kindred %vith the sun, 
moon and stars. 

Of two sueli courses why formceur 
Tlio nobler aud the niauliur one ? 

If it is humility in the one case atid conceit in the 
other, I think tin; humility is by far the more misplaced. 
There are such iniiniU; grades of men that, it is rjuitc pos- 
sible to be humble without the necessity of actually hailing 
the monkey in the nearest tree sis “uncle.” The conceit 
is euergyzing. At all events, nothing, I presume, can 
be ssiid against the geuesJogy, tar genesis if you will, 
of the Hindus ivho, In a myth more rational, l>cautiful and 
significant than the one altribu'ted to Moses — ^liave 
sprung from the moutli, arms, legs and feet of the great 
(.reator himself, respectively as they are Bruhnians,. 
Khatryas, Vuish}'us and Sudras. 


9 



THE eccmmio ,stah 

m 

MAHARAJA ni-OWTlARI) TO HCRNUAIU** 

1 

J fiilvo won the foud jurljcc, dear Burnhard ! 

May the Jhiko for over he 
J have v'on — I have won niy reward ! 

SiH) t,ht^ frtar sparkling; hrighi c)ii my hr(\r L i 

2 

I must, he" of Jlis (irm o hy iK:\t mail 
To make y^n a (Vmpanioii, oM hov ' 

.And I know my durkJjaii.^t will iiiM f fail, • 

Let IIS llu n wish eaoh ofhci jo\ I 

3 

The lioriztm of India will shine 

With now lights thul most liii^litlv will j>1oh , 
The Ihivis above will n'piiie 

To M’o Hrsa.-; that >haiiie ihem below ! 


The slar soeurod /«r by inv kin 

In a fUM‘kla(?o of skulls will be sol; 

And oundied in juokars bh'ok skin 

1 would looli then liko lliuira* I ho "roai I 

b 

And yon, dear Biirnhanl I must attond 

On your Knight liko dread Niindi' of old; 

And iiidanio iny brain with no end 

Of wild croteheia and fanuios untold ! 

* Tin* tttirjfuf jfattrn/of this poem \viU» it iH.tVarcd. art on ilic • Ol»scrv'cr'* 
.1.4 waU'rOoci un a |WM'5*on afflirird with hy<liophobiu.— P. [>. 

* Tbc All'll wh»'» is rrpiwnird in Hiuda Mythology as a 
»u'* klaci -f»V l*i*nr.* ;iud chid iu n R Rk»n. 

» Tt‘' «cr\iO;r ot! Hudia, wbo*^e nin'nt <luiy .*!aid tn havr lieon t.o 

* iv- l.oiii ^liki mtoAiciling poUoits au|) divw l*rej}ar.av>ni» 'A nft 

hviDp 
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6 

me luy laeit luibby — 1 mean 
Tli<* of* BlowbavdiiiiJ 
Tlir elovtmth Avufm inttsf l>o st^ew 

Tc» bi‘ ^ orsliipirt'il by Ibibus 5:n|iiiie ! 


7 


Likt' Doaili's flirou^li Uu* laiid^l will 

lint ibis tliirreuoc* our will boiiiids 

lie lexiotl Jii-- Vil '‘ fruiii lJi^ bntbv 
1 wiH b'vy my :ill roiiutl! 

RA\f SlIAlcMAi 


Moihiip07'4f. 


TO THE EDITOU OK MOCK KUJKC’S MAtiAZIKTb 


TIu* Allaliaba^l jotimal awfullv «iorniftfh' about flM» word cools as 
u^otl ill tho vorsc^ luilidod *• A CuTuimT’ wliicli ttp]M*art»d iiiymir Insl iiiJinbtfr. 
If my iiHli* boprful who has h<i«ii pii» to school but the other dny, were 
«»f iIm* interpret at iou pUloed on lli** lenii by ihe up-country critic, 
putciTaniil ins would at once uuikc liis cuticle smart under the coiTcctinj?; 
rod. Kith' I tio* writer iiiuri have knowingly TniKcoh.. trued it. to raise 
a stupid lanjdi '»r In* nmsl he sbamofnlly ignorant of Engli^i poetry, iu 
whieh iiotliiug is nioie coiiimnn than lh»* use of trsiii-ntive verbs with the 
(ibject undersioodf In cither ease, — whether as a dislionesf, or an 
ignorant censor, he i-i guilty of the unpardoiialdc olfenee of ini-sleading 
Mils readers^. Will he construe the italicized Words in tin* following 
line's ! — 

All are but part*' of one stupendous whole, 

Who.se body nature is, and God the Houl : 

That, changed through all, and yet in all tl»e samer 
Great ill the earth as in the ethereal fi aiuv: 

Wannff in the sou, rn/reshes in the hreeze, 

Glows ill the stars and blos^tims in the trees.” 

Pop®. 

■ Th^- VujLoaiit**? blu'?k-ni3il or ce«M if you like. 

“ A -Wutifi.’ aH^*j?ory nnd*Mli«'S this lefrend, which imphei- thfc exaction of htfi 
itP'iite by iTttii# ali creuuf^U vbjects. 





“Coffe^pontence. ' 

Tiikti, again, itio fullotting lines from WoriLswurtii ; — 

• * * 

“ Long have I loved what T Miold, 

^I'hc night that calms, ilto day that cheei's ; 

Thi‘ coinnioii growth of mother earth, 

SiiHiees nio— -lior fears, her mirth, 

Her humhlest mirth and tears/* 

VTIiat is Tl that the night calms and the day cheers ? not y«nir 
eriiie I am afraid, Qiiihveisni, khnskhus tatties and dysentry not- 
withstanding ! IN»ssihly he may rendleet the oft-quoted linos of 
Cow]»or, “ the (mi|» that chctrs, hut -not inebriates''* Jlow does he 
eonstme the words cheers and inebriates ? 

1 see the “ Indian Ohservor,” with his farthing rushdight, is also 
afore. In his i>.sne of the 2(Ith April, with fornle in hand, he treats 
the educated unlives to a graiii1nu*lher*s leetnre on poetry in general, 
and (he poetr) <if yoiir Tdagazine in particular. Unrortunately, native 
prod?iotioiis of any mwil have the snine etVect on Ilu/.riii John Thill 
that re»l rags are snp(>os«*d to prcKhiee on his four-footed namesake ; 
and heiiee nlien jiulging of them, he ents all sorts of mad capers, 
hutting away at t l>em in all 'the iiiipotieiice of splenetic rage. But Indian 
poi'fry is not like Indian ofliees — tin? exclusive birth-right of the white 
popidal.ion. 'Hie Bahoo ( (hid bless the mark ! ) may sing as well as 
Ih'own, riones, and Jlohinson, perhaps in more dulcet numbers than 
ever grace the pages of most Anglo-Indian periodicals. 

l'*or bright speeimciis of the kind of poetry much admired by 
HuKrut, let me commend your readers to the columns of the “Observer/’ 
ri.(»re is a nosejray in verse takVu from the same number of that 
journal, in which his honest criticism of your ^^gazinc appeared: — 

ODE TO W. H. M. 

Hail, mighty genius ! hail thou heaven-horn king I 
Let thy jioor hard thy lofty praises sing. 

Hail, mighty genius, just, emerged from school, 

Born as thou tcllest not to ride, but rule ! 

What adverse fate e’er brought thee to these shores 
Of women grim and men whvf’rc stupid bores ? , 
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)1uril i.'i tliy lot — ill H 01 UI* gay city Blopi, 
lly lov<?]y women iliow w^crt erst oarest, 

Wliilt* wits ami sages in a rapture hung 
Ow every accent iby sclrool-boy tongue. 

Now in a penal setileinciit confined, 
tJhaineil like an eagle is that giant uiiiid ; 

Talimt and rule in tlie.e person ified 

ilull plungers iii<»ck beenuso ilion can’st not ride 

Hccaiise thy knees thy saddle do not grip; 

Jteeaii.se in sJiort thmi rides! like) a snip ; 
ilecnnsc the cricket-hall iboti can'Ht not swipe ; 
llecaiise thon can’s! not floor the darling snipe ^ 

Thy soaring mind such vulgar Imsiness spurns ; 

A nobler anhair in thy hosoni bnrns. 

J*’nll well then kn<oveal that before thy birth 
Destiuisl thoit wert. to rule the earth. 

Alas 1 alas ! that this uiigratefiil land 
Thy brilliant gentns cannot understand. 

Why idiould this flower of wistloni rich and rare 
WastiC all its sweetness on this desert air ? 

(Joriolaiius left ungrateful Rome, 

And with the Yolsci found another home. 

Thy faithful bard heseechoth thee to go 
And take thy passage by the t’. and O. 

So shall another land thy worth perceive. 

And all too late her loss poor India grieve. 

F. U. S. C. 


I.'^this the sort of wretcln^ 
to imitate ? I t^aiise for a re^dy. 


stuff the educated natives ore asked 
Your’s 


IJlRCIl. 


Pruitcu by H. OUubH, at tli« lleiitiiick PrcuH, 19^ Hfmgu&xjuw, 
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JUNE 187a. 


TUK TAVO SISTHIJS— ES<jr.AXI> AND IN1>IA. 

On liolv (lrini;jji's ornuMi 

Musing 1 stool! at oveii-tklo; 
lk‘fon* iiii‘ rolled in silvcT 

Her waters, sportive in their pride, — 
Laiiijliiri^ and dancing merrily, ' 

]{e.sistle«.s in fJieir koiatVous glee ! 

From llio cerulean arch of sky 

(floanied tliousend. sparkling jets of Ji«rht; 

The cros(*ent. inooTi now rose on high, 

Idki* eastern hride half-veiled from siglit I 
'Wliilo. Zejiliyr hnjatliiul Ids am’r ui.s tale 
To plain and forc-sl, hiJl and dale. 

Now ojied the flowers their odonvlcells, 

And nature sniilevl heneath the liglit; 

Now Fanev wroU;:jht her niairic spells, 

Waked hy a Hecno so fair and bright. 

A scene so hriglit, it seemed to mo 
To hold the soul of poe.'^y ! 

Entranced I heanl the wah^r’s niar, 

Entranced hclield the billow s’ phi^r^ 

Cea.sidc.s.s they kissed the loniig shore, 

Ck'ascless they came and stole away.# 

They came and wont nncliecked and free, k 

• Xtevelling in love and liber^* ! 

Bvr SKRifiii Xo. IX. a X.| Calci'xta. 
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The Two Siste7\^ — Kngland and India. 

I caught their spirit, caught their mirth, — 

Yes, caught their wildest mirth and spirit I 
And dreamt the while, I stood on earth 
Which only freemen must inherit ! 
Freemen said I ? Where — ^>%'here are tliey ? 
This laud ebeys a foreign sway ! 

And yet, where’er I turn my eyes, 

In tliis fair land by natiiie blest, 

Visions of vanished light arise. 

And cheer and swell the sinking breast. 
Ea(di scene— -each spot that meets the sight. 

Is redolent of memories briglit ! 


Thcj memntain pass, th’ extended plain, 

Tliii snowy peak, the valley green, 

Tlic sylvan bower, the sacred fane, — 

Glittering with glory’s magic sheen — 
Recall tlie days of freedom, when 
Our fathers lived and died as Men ! 


Dear India I oneo home of the free I 

Where arc thy former virtues fled ? 
Where now tliy ancient chivalry, — 

Tim sj»irit of thy mighty dead? 
Urjoona, Vishma, Lukshman’s dart, 

Tlie spirit of their lion-he^rt ? 


Is yonder grovelling dastard slave 

Who secs, unmoved, famed field and flood. 
Descended from tho gallant brave ? 

Sbvell his veins with heoric blood ? 

Alas ! to foreign steel and thrall 
Is due his own, his country’s fidl t 



The Two Sistere — England and India. 

Tet still ’tis sweet on tbee to gaze^ 

To Unger on thy rifled charms ; 

To dwell with thrilling sold on days 

Tliy sons were great in arts and arms. 

Each wound that makes thce bliM^d and smart, 

To thee but denser draws my heart I 

Fair England ! Fortune’s darling child ! 

Dowered with every grace divine, 

Amidst earth’s dreary cheerless wild. 

Thou heroes’ hornet, and freedom’s shrine I 
I breathe thy name, and off meseenis 
Drop the chains, from 1113^ fettered limbs I 

Though mighty thousand rich and bright! 

Tlioiigh great tli\' name, and grand thy story, 
To raise this land to life and light 

Dc still thy aim, thy^ highest glory 1 
In thy grasp quivers India’s fsite. 

Oh ! raise her, bless her, make her groat I 

A thousand years have rolled away 

Since foreign thraldom laid her low. 

Still seems her life an endless day ' 

Of weary rare and dark’ning woe. 

Her spirit crushed, her valour fled, 

Oh ! wonder not she’s all but dead ! 

Th}*^ reign has cast a ra}*^, — a gleam 

Of hope, where all nras dark despair; 

Dispel not, oh ! the pleasing dream 

She nurses ’neath thy fost’ring care I 
But still, oh ! teach her rulers still, 

To HEAR, KOT BPUBN, TUB PBOFLE’S WILL I 
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A VOICK FOKTHE COMMEEFE ASD JIANU- 
FACTUKESOF INDIA. 


Suction IF. 

illiSl '.STOF TUK OoM.MEIICK .\Ni) -M.ANL'FACTURES OF InDIA. 


Va KT 1 .~C'nAI.M ICKCK. 

ruin of Tainink sis u scat of iniirifinip c«unmerc<' nfforJs an o\- 
pliinatioii of how t.ho L>ongiiIi:^ ccai‘-fil to he a people. In the 

fhiihnii'l. iMM the} sent wairliko Ihs'ls to tho caist aiiul west, auul coloiiizeal 
the Isl.r.iils of llte Aivlupela‘j?o. Kveii Mann, in his inland centre of 
if-uliiiiaiiisiii nl tho far uorth-west, wiiile forhidilintf such entorprisos, 
hctr.iv.% the faet of their e\isU*m*o. He makes a difforenec in tlic hire 
a>f river-hoats and of seai-^oin^ ships, aim! julinits Ihail tht-i ualvioe of 
‘ nieirlnnits e\p»'rioneed in making vovages i>n the sisi, and observing 
alilVerent countries,’ may he of us»» to priests and kings. But snch 
Voyages were ussoi'iiittMl cliielly with the Biuhlliist era, and became 
alike liali^fnl t(* the Urahiiiaiis and iiiipnicticahle to at deltaiu people, 
a host» harbours were left high and dry by the laiid-nmkitig rivers and 
receding sea. Iteligious prejudices cmiibiiied with the changes of 
nature to make the ilcugalis tiiienierprisiag on 1110 ocean. But tvhat 
they have he<M), they may under a higher civilization again become. 
'I'he un warlike Anurnian< whom Litculhis and Pompey blnslied to 
conquer, supplied, seven cenliiries later, the heroie troops who an- 
nihilated the Persian monarchy in the height of its p«wcr. To any 
one uequaiuted wiih the revolutions of races, it must seem mcre*iiiipati- 
dice ever to despair of a people ; aiid in maritime courage, as in other 
Hid imial virl»ic<, piirmly believe that the iiiliabitaiits of Bengal have a 
new career before iheui under British rule,”— Hunter’s “Orissa."” . 
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I think all mu8t ajrree with mo, that the time has 

«)inc tor tukiiip^ up, and concentrat- 
Lni*.i mid ('..niuion-p jjjjj iJirlit from overi' sfuircc iiwu, the 

i»l Iiiilia (‘tiinuau’tl. , . .i •'» i« » 

jiTt'al question of Innia s Conmierce. 
and ^liurnfaftiiros, witli which her welfare is so largely 
iKanuI up. In Imliu, luiid obtains the first and most uni- 
versal jiroferenee over every other souree of income. The 
State values it for yielding the largest revenue. The 
jjrivate individual values it for bringing to him all the three 
jnost desire«l things of life — protit. power, and honor. 
In the (“ves of (Joveriunent, no Indian stands so high 
as a landlord. Native Members for the llengal and Su- 
])reme I.egislatnres are .all sehteted from the land-owning 
class. No Mwuier, therefore. dt>es a native make money, 
than he seeks to invest it in land. Xo one thinks of 
employing his eajiital in the revival of our cotton in- 
«ln.<tr\, or sl.avting a project for the improvement of our 
iron-(riw1e, — no one thinks of Avorking a mine, or setting 
11 ]) a factory. To the im|M>rtant bearing of tjommercc 
and Mutmfaetures on the tinaneial prosperity of a nation, 
the native mind, as yet, has not become sutHciently 
an^‘lkened. JJut next to our vast lamled interests, rank 
oiir vast efnnmei'eial interests. “ Land anil Commerce,” 
says the Lieutenant (.Jovernor, “ contribute the fiiijome 
'fax in about eipiul numbers — ^sav nearly 23,000 each.”* 
The aggregate value of our lamled ])ropertv, calculated 
at twenty times the value of our 20 crores of Lund 
Ifeverme, may be estiniatiod at 400 crores of rufiees. 
Adding to this another 300 crores, which is the twenty- 
folded sum inaile by 15 crores derived as rent by our 
Zemindars and Taluiplars, the total of the tw'o amounts to 
700 crores of rupees.f Similarly does a high figure 
re])reserit the commercial ivealth of our nation. The 
value of our Foreign (,'ominerce, to (]uotc from last 
year’s return, is 107 crores of rupees. This is insigni- 


* Report on tlu' AtlnniiiMfnition of tlic Tncotne T»jc in Reiigal f<ir 1972/' 
f Mr. Fawcett, in hif» examination of Hir K. Trcveljan, calcalated the In- 
fomc of .our LandhoiderK at 15 crores of rupecB. The* value of our lauded 
|.r iperty gireu above doe.s not iucludc buildingf^, or forcstfii or mines* 
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ficant, compared to the enormoua value of our local and 
international traffic — and the value of our immense 
stocks on hand. But unfortunately those values have 
.not yet been statistically ascertained, and they cannot 
be jijiven in figures. It has never occurred to our 
(loveriiment to inquire into the quantities in which rice, 
wheat, dal, sugar, oil, ^hee; and tobacco are annually 
produced and consumed in the country, and what stocks 
of them are always held on hand. Doubtless they must be 
commensurate with the needs of our vast reabn and 
population. To calculate the value of a single article — 
Bice. Taking the average at u quarter of a seer per 
head, per diem, and the price at 1 -8 the maund, the 
value of the quantity of rice that is annually consumed 
by 200 millions, alone amounts to rupees 70 crores. 
There arc four other articles — wheat, dal, salt, and sugar, 
of similar universal amsnmption in India, the values 
of which would no doubt swell the last suiti to double 
its amount. If the vahxcs of all the g(x>d things of this 
world that are used and consumed by us be taken into 
the account, the total w'^ould not fidl much short of the 
value of our lauded property. There is, besides, the 
value of stocks, kept in reserve, to be taken into consi- 
deration. The enormous sum that reixresents our agri- 
cultural and commercial wealth, is annxxally created and 
consumed by us. By how much more can that sum be 
increased, if the improvement of our resources meet 
with that due attention which it deserves ! • 

The Natives are not at all sufficiently educated to 
appreciate and guage the effects of 
large home-trade on our national 
cimngc ofour coinmer- prosperity. There is no Native gentle- 
wni policy. Legislature to guard 

our interests of such great magxiitude. Our Foreign 
Commerce has all passed away our hands. Our 
indigenous industry is declining year by year. Our 

* The orores of Excise Eevenuc emphatically tell of the enormons extent 
of the dciiik-tiaUe o£ England. The capital of this trade is 117 crores of 
rupees. 
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mineral resources are entirely neglected. Now, 'that a 
Committee of the House of Commons is sitting to consider 
our financial adminstration, is the most favourable o|mor- 
tunity to represent our grievances. Of all the evils, 
a financial point of view, that we Inlwur under, there is 
none that j)re8ses with so severe a weight, and is felt 
with so great a poignancy, affecting as it does univer- 
sally the interests of all ciiusses of the population, as 
the one-sided selfish commercial policy of England, 
which has been the greatest obstruction that exists to 
our prosperity. The Income-Tax is complained of as 
vexatious, 'file Road (Jess is said to be the last straw 
on the earners back. The Stam]> Tax is denounced as 
making justice sold and Iwught. Loud is the clamour 
against the cx]icnses of the Jlall to the Khedive, of the 
Abyssinian Avar, or of the Zanzibar expedition being 
charged on India. But heaA’ier by far than the incidence 
of the Income-Tax, the Jioad ceijs, the Stamp Tax, or 
any and every of the contingent cliarges, is the loss to 
the nation that results from that conuncrcial poli^. Our 
pockets are touched more by our consumption of foreign 
goods, than by all the taxes taken together. Manches- 
ter takes away more money in one year than what has 
been raised by the Income-Tax from 1860 to 1K72. 
The public cry only against direct taxation — when it is 
tangible that a rupee goes from the hands of the tax- 
payer to the hands of the tax-gatherer. No voice is 
raised Avhen the foe is sly, and undermines unseen. 
On the use, then, which may be made of this aus- 

E s moment, depends the prosperous future of 
Let us, throi^hout the land, forget all our 
divisions and petty jt^ousies, adjourn all differences 
and disputes to a more convenient season, and join toge- 
ther, Hindus and Mussulmans, Zemindars and Ryots, 
Brahmos and Dharma-Bakshini-men, conservatives and 
reformers, the othodox and the heterodox, in one ocaicert, 
to bring to bear the moral pressure of a well-di^^ted 
and honest public opinion on the minds pf the memb^s 
of that_ Committee. Hie pursuit of Commerce Imd 
. Industry is politically necessary to ensure the wealth 
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and material reaoarces without which there can be no trnc 
fjroatnerts of a people. Into that pursuit we crave for tui 
admission. But ]u*ohii>itory duties, and . one-sided sta- 
•tutes, and imliticul privileges, carefully hedging it in, 
deny ns every access. Tliis exclusion forms an urgent 
ease for appeal and redress. Under tlie selfish policy 
of Manchester, which strongly influences the A*iews of 
onr statesmen here as well as in Kngland, we must 
despair of seeing India ever raised up.* It is tljc 
policy of “ l*hilunthro]»ic Fillilmstcring” men, who, aTnong 
many instances of the kind, reccnlly Avent up to the 
India Council, AA'ith a prnj'er tl)r the construction of a Ilail- 
way, from Rangoon to Yunan, with Indian money — for the 
bm(fit of Knfbivd and China. To deliver the country 
from tluur domination and interference, shonhl be the 
first object of every enlightened native politicijin and 
patriot. There is, "therefore, no subject — no inn»orfont 
political measure, AAdiich, I am ])ersuaded, ought to be 
brought to f he notice of the Parliametary Committee AAdth 
so much earnestness.in the interest of the right goA’ernment 
of India, .is the revision and nAodificatiou of the commer- 
cial principl(;s Avhich at present guide , and control our legis- 
lation. Tlio.se ]>rinci(»1cs Jiai'e .sapped the foundations of t lie 
industrial economy of India, ami a material alteration in 
them bus' become iiecessaiy to avert the CA’cntnal ruin of 
our country, "fhey exclude all Indian enterprise, atid 
“ ovorl.iy and push it out” from the market. In giving his 
evidence before the Indian Finance committee. Sir Charles 
'Trevelyan haii])eued to rennu’k, that “ our great object 
should be to eiu'onragc English capital to resort to India.” 
But 1 Avonld ask how would the' English nation like to 
see an Indian Company carry Ai Kail w, ay traffic from 
Iwotidoii to LiA'er|K)ol, and earn dividends from England’s 


♦ ll hn8 but'Ti rcinavkcd : — *• Uiifortwnately the Benfralis hm txaderF. and 
nslirm, an* the worst eiieiuios of the Himple uborjfrinal trilK^s whfjin ourlaws, our 
('tlicinls and our missionarifs are required to In the same inanuer, 

anJ iiith far p*cat»*r ifulh, it may be asserted — unfortunately the Eui' 0 |)eaiu». ns 
meivhiwitft uud plautors. npe the worst enemies of the poor conquered ludittna 
whom c»ur laws^ ulUcials and the Pari lament are required to protect* 
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revenue. There would be a growl of diaccmtent John 

O’ Groat’s to Land’s End. Sir Charles also observed ^'^what. 
is required for India is to give all possible encouragement 
to imjjorts.” 1 would welcome all imports in the shaj^ 
of treasure, to make up the balance of trade left due to 
us by our exports. But I have the strongest oMection tb 
imports of any kind, of which India does not stand in need. 
Now that coal is dear in England, how would the En^sh 
people prefer to burn Ranecgunge coal, and pay us in hard 
gold coin? It is ns much to car^ muslins to Dacca, as it is 
to “ carry coals to Newcastle.” I watit no foreign capital t6 
resort to India ; her own capital should be created. I want 
no foreign imjjorts which she can' manufacture herself' at 
home. I want to see the end of the influence of the 
Enghsh mercantile classes on our legislation. 1 want to 
see the cessation of their interference with our commercial 
interests. I want an independent commercial policy for ' 
India. I want all prohibitory duties on the exportation 
of our manufactured g<jods to be taken off, and to keep 
out all foreign manufactures', tliat we do not require, 
by the imjKisition of a hcav^ duty. I want to coun- 
teract protection by protection. 1 want to see the 
bona-fide enterprise of India encouraged and called forth, 
her commerce carried on by her own children, and her 
vast natural and industrial resources worked by them. 
Let us unprov'c the shining hour which has presented 
itself, by entering a protest agaiifst the policy now in 
existencer Let us make known our grievance at our 
dear interests being sacrificed, and our discontent at the 
dependence upon foreign imports trr which -we have been 
reduced — a melancholy condition unknown under any 
previous rule. Let us be prepared with trust-worthy 
statistics t<j prove that we are not merely an agricultural 
people — that, out of 200 millions, our aCTicultural po- 
pulation is no more than 64 millions. Let us show to 
what a low figure our manufacturing population has ar- 
rived — it being for all India in the proportion thiat 
2,321,968, is to 66,000,000, which is the •popnla^km ^ 
Bei^L; juid that commerce and trade are not follow^ 
by a larger number of men than 1,216^750 in 

■'2 
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Bengal Presiden^.* Let us be bold enough to point out 
that the Indian Government is little better than a vast 
Encampment, under which there is no greater solicitude for 
■ the welfare of its subjects than that they should exist to 
yield revenue, tind consume English manufactured goods.f 
Let us ask for something more than mere security of life 
and property, which is the great boast of Enghsh rule, 
but which alone cannot keep us content for all eternity. 
The time is opportune to begin the controversy, to enter 
upon the literary conflict. Poverty presses dow7i the mass, 
and the country is threatened with ultimate bankruptcy. 
It behoves all sincere friends and well-wishers of India 
to turn their thoughts to the question of her Commerce 
and Industrial Economy. They sliould make it the great 
public topic of the day, in order to succeed in directing 
to it the attention of Government, of Parliament, and of 
the civilized world. 

Thus impressed, 1 come forward ’ to contribute my 
humble share. But to address the public on the above most 
important and comprehensive topic, is a task which I 
undertake not without feeUngs of considerable difiidence. 
I rush in where angels fear to tread. I am almost 
hopeless of getting people to hear me, and look at the 
truth of the matter. 1 labour under the disadvantage 
of writing in a foreign tongue. I belong not to the 
race of the conquerors, whose very nonsense has a 
currency in this world. 1 have not any of those 
mi^c letters before ray name, wliich pre^ssess and 
incline men to listen with an attentive ear. 1 have not 
been brought up in .oflice and administration, to give 
me a reputation to precede me, and secure a favour- 
able reception. I have no friends, and reviewers, and 
newspaper correspondents to take up my arguments, 
and cry them up to the skies. I am on humble and 


* Thesie are quoted from the late Census retums for Bengal, 

t “The import trade of the couiitiy, as res|)ects European piece-goods, has 
hardly develops of late : and we expected that the people of India, with their 
Teoenlly good harvcf ts and general prosperity, would have augmented their eon- 
■nmption of these goods more largely than has been the case.** — ^The ^Budget 
Biatemeut for 1878 . Does not this imssage botiay that the anxiety of oor gaiBlii- 
meat for a good harvest proceeds less from humanity than greed f o 
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unknown individual, without any pretension to 
or reputation, or position to recommend me in- the eyes 
of an authority-worshipping world. The only recom- 
mendation which 1 might venture to rely on, is my caate. 
In the classification of Manu, I take rank with those 
whose time-honored and hereditary profession is trade.. 
In that profession I have be(m trained up from early 
years, and the experience of a quarter of a century, 
combined with local travels and observations, is aU that 
I have to offer in my favour. I have, besides, truth on 
my side — ^benevolence in the principles which I shall 
have to avow. This is the great sheet-anchor of my hope; 
Tlie cause also in which 1 appear — the kescce and revi- 
val OF THE INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE OP India — ^is one in 
which 1 feel I shall be able to carry with me the sympa- 
thies of all right-minded and liberal ■ men. However t 
may fail to treat the subject in a worthy, statesman-like 
manner, the magnitude of the interests at stake ur^e me 
to make an effort. 1 rely upon “men’s charitable 
consideration” for all imperfections and short-comings 
in the performance of my task. Let me but pioneer — and 
I hope that a commercial genius shall arise from among 
my countrymen to do adequate justice to the subject. 

In order to make a systematic exposition, let me 
.divide the subject into three parts— the 
Vaapaxt of the Com- past, the prcscnt, and the future of the 
ini.TU!o n la. Commerce and 'Manufactures of India. 

It is essential to make myself clearly understood, that 
I should start with a slight account of the trade and 
arts of our nation in past times. No portion of our 
annals has been so little investigated, and is, therefore, so 
little known.' My own countrymen lalnnir not the less 
under erroneous impressions than foreigners. The most - 
elaborate historians have trcatc<l this interesting branch 
with neglect, and left a link broken in the connected 
chain of their narratives. Mill has but a small chapter 
on Indian agriculture and manu&ctnres, in winch fam 
usnal carping spirit got the better of his jjadgment, aid 
madc'^m wholly ignore the ancient commerce of Ip^^ 
•with Europe. Elphiustonc has strung tc^ether a fewr 
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detached hicts, which throw a few faint gleams of li^t, 
but leave the subject in as much haziness as ever. l)r. 
Buchanan Hamilton and others furnish us with many 
valuable statistics, but which bear no reference to the 
state of our commerce and iiiaimfactiires in past times. • 
The same remark applies to Sir .lolm (’olekrooke’s “Trc- 
tise on the Husbandry of Bengal.” 1 'his tunission does a 
great wrong to the memory of our ancestors, and I feel 
strongly called ujKm to introduce mv subject with an 
account of their maritime exploits anJ mercaTitile opera- 
tions, inorder to do tlic justice that is withheld from 
them, and render ajiparent tlie extent of our loss from 
what we once liad and ])08scssed. But it is very much 
be regretted that there exist not sulheient materials 
from which to spin out an interesting yarn. Ancient 
nations, iitdike the modcrn.s, had no taste tor statistical 
writings. They liad no idea of the usefulness and im- 
portance of political arithmetic — no ap]>reciatiou of its 
logic. In ancient Uind(M) literatun;, there is no book 
which furnishes us with accounts of the state of our 
conunerce and maimfiu’tures in the different Vedie, Bud- 
<lhist, and Brahmanuad ages. The only technical work 
extant is the Vmwakm-ma SU/m. But in spite of this 
dearth, we are not <piite without the means of ])ro- 
curiiig reliable information on the subject, l^rom the 
accounts left by f«)reign travellers, from scattered hints 
and facts in varu»us Hindoo works, and from vestiges sur- 
viving the revolutions our country has undergone, there 
is obtained abuudant evidence, direct as well as inferential, 
to help us in t<)rming a tolerably CH)rrect idea of the state 
of things in the past, ami in clearing up all doubts as to 
the commercial habits and doings by which our nation was 
anciently distinguished. 

The Hindoos may be traced as a commercial and sea- 
going people from a remote antiquity, 
the The Big Veda speaks of merchants 

pressing earnestly on board ship for 


* Dr. Tliintcr, in Iiih DriMa.* ** ijivop, in a fool noi{». tho iifmiC'i of some IwPiitv 

tiOIciti) nncl inixtitc >viiU‘r,s on tho 
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tJie Bake of gain.” This is not less than 4000 years 
ago. The vesBels in which they }>loughe(l the ocean tiien 
were hundred-oared ships, called Sntaritranavams. Naval 
expeditions too were undertaken in that early age, os 
they are evidenced by the instance of Hhujiya, the son 
of Kaja Tugra.* In the code of Mann, tliereia a passage 
touching rules for “interest on money lent on bottomry.” 
This interest was usually fixed by men well aajuainted 
“ with K€a'Voyn<)e.% or journey-'t ' hy tamV’ The great 
Hindoo legislator “makes a difference in the hire of river- 
boats and of sea-going ships, and admits that the advice 
of ‘morthants experienced hi making voyages on the sea 
and in observing countries,’ may be of use to priests 
and kingH.”f The legend of Sagarsi, in the Kamayano, 
evidently relates to an ocean-king, and his maritime en- 
terprises. Similarly is the legend of Uajali llali to be 
interpreted. Evidence referring to commertte and arts in 
ancient India is scattered about in the Mahabharata.- The 
famous episode of the Churning of the Ocean, is nothing 
more than a mythic at*(«»unt of the treasures of the sea. 
From native testimony let us go to foreign testimrmy. 
In the b(K)k of (lencsis, there is mention that the pro- 
ductions of India were early in rcipiest among distant 
nations. The earliest rinliments of the Indian trade 
with Egypt may be discerned in a ])assage, in the 
same book, wherein it is stated that “ a company of 
ishmaelites c.amc from Gilea<l with their cmnels liearing 
spicery, balm, and myrrh for Egypt.” From the aromar 
tic Bpiccs burnt liefore the Egj^itiau Osiris and Isis, 
we see how early the trade in spices had been deve- 
loped and carried on by the Indians across seas unknown 
to the rest of the world. In th^ days of Solomon, there 
went from this countiy “ ivory, garments, tu’rnour, i^nces, 
and peacocks,” which found customiTs in ancient oyria. 
Ezekiel dwells on the commerce of Tyre, and speaks of 
“embroidered works, and chests of rich apparel bound with, 
cords, which were drawn from the distant countries of 


* Trnmlat?*»n f>f the* V/»|. 1, 

+ h’, $lok». KMj, 
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Eastern Asia” — evidently meaning; India. He also allud> 
es to “ a trade in precious cloths across Arabia, by way of 
Dedan and Idumea,” which is supposed by Dr. Vincent, 
the translator of the Peripln.% to have been “ undoubtei^ 
an Indian trade.” To quote an opinion of the Revd. K. 
M, Hanerjee, “there is no extravagance in the supposition, 
that the route which the Berenice^ the Sesostins, the Cleo- 
patra, the Victoria, the Akbar, ^c., are now taking every 
month with the overland mails from Bombay, had cen- 
turies past been marked by Hindoo vessels trading on 
the Red sea.”* The Revd. gentleman docs not indulge 
altogether in a visionary retrospect. lie means no more 
than to vindicate his uatiofi as the first and earliest com- 
mercial people in the world. He alludes to the pre-historic 
intercourse Ixjtween Rgypt and India, which commenced 
])rior to the days of Mt»scs. This Indo-Egyptian trade is 
the oldest in the annals of mankind. No doubt that in 
prosecuting this trade, those voyages were made in 
Sataritranavams, either up the Persian (Julf, or the Red 
Sea, which gave occasion to the clianters of the Rig- Veda 
to speak of merchants eager for the profits of sea-bonie 
traffic, and which made Mann allude to bottomry-interest. 

In later times, the (Iroek writers become our infor- 
mants. They expre.ssly allude to “llindtK) pilots and 
mariners.” Strtdx) makes mention of “ the Indian navy.”" 
Arrian speaks of“ Ilindw) ship-builders and sailors.” From' 
Agathcrcidcs we learn that “ shi]>8 from India visited the 
port of Sabea” — the modem Yemen, carrying, among 
other tilings, cinnamon and cassia. The Pet'iphts next 
throw's abuiulant light upon the subject. It is the valuable 
record of an experienced practical sailor, who bears witness 
to Hindoo settlements in the island of Socotra. They form- 
ed mixed colonics of Indians, Greeks, and Arabians, who 
all followed a maritime and commercial life. The island- 
seoins to have formed to the ancient Hindoo merchants the 
starting point for inward voyages to India, and outward 
voyages to Euro|)e. “ The formation of the temples, and 
other ancient i;pimains in Aden, and several pM*ts of Aralna,. 


Kulmism in Bengal," m the Cnl. BcncMr, 
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nay the discovery of Sanscrit inscriptions in Europe, leave 
no doubt in the mind that Hindus in olden times nav^i^ted 
the open sea, and freely communicated 'witli the inhabitants 
of the other parts of the world.” ■ * 

This Western trade witli the nations on the Medi* 


Th^hxports and Tm- 
ports of Ajiuient India. 


terranean, Avas the most important and 
valuable of all the trades of ancient 
India. To notice some of its salient 


{K>mts. It is observed, in the earliest Ve«lic ages, to liave 
consisted chiefly of spiccry, for which there had early sprung 
up a demand in Egj'pt. Nothing is known of tlie foreign 
imports of those days. By the age of Solomon, tliis 
trade had gradually assumed larger proportions, when 
garments, armour, and other commodities also went along 
Avith spices. In the time of Ezekiel, or some' hOO years 
later, it appears to liave devclope«l itself in a still greater 
degree, xhe export of mannfiictured cotton-goods from 
India, is distinctly traced from this remote period. But 
the greatest ex]iansion of this Avestcni trade took place 
under the Greeks and K^)mans, Avhen a pOAverful impulse 
was given to it by the greater civilization, wealtli, and 
luxury of those nations. The exports from India under the 
Ronums comprised nearly all the valuable commodities, 
which constitute the pabulum of commerce in the present 
day. They are mentioned to liave been “cotton-cloth, and 
muslin, and eVintz of various kinds; silk-cloth and thread ; 
indigo and other dyes; cinnamon and other spices; sugar ; 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and many inferior stones; 
steel ; drugs ; aromatics ; and sometimes female slaves.” 
The imports consisted of “coarse and flne cloth (probably 
woollen) ; brass ; tin ; lead ; coral ; glass ; antimony ; some 
few perfumes not known in the country ; Anrines (of which 
that from Italy was preferred); together with a considera- 
ble quantity of specie and bnllion.”f In the Periplus, 
there is an account of the assortment of cargoes, both out- 
Wfurd and homeward bound, for the vessels fitted out to 

different ports of India, from which the reader may weU 

^ 

if 
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form iin idea of the nature and extent of tide ancient 
trade. It ie etated therein that *‘the hret place in India in 
which 8hi|>» from K»n'pt were accustomed to trade, was 
Patala, on the river Indhs. ‘They imiwrted into it woollen 
cloth of a slight fabric, linen in chequer- work, some precious 
stones, and some aromatics unknown in India, coral, s^rax, 
glass vessels t)f different kiiuls, some wrought silver, money, 
and wine. In return for these, they received spices of 
vari<)ns kinds, sapphires, ami other gems, silk stuffs, silk- 
thread, cotton cloths, and black pepper. Jbit a far consb 
derable empr)rium on the same coast was r»arygaza.***Its 
situation corresponds exactly with that of ilaroach, on the 
great river Norbudda, <Umni the stream of which, <tr by hind 
carriage, from the great city of Tagara, across high moun- 
tains, all the productions of the inlerior country were con- 
veyed to it. The articles of importalion and exportation 
were extensive and various. Ifesides those already men- 
tioned, the author enumerates among the former, Itidian, 
(Ireiik, and Arabian w'ines, brass, tin, Icjul, girdles or sash- 
es of curious texture, melihd, white glas.s, re<l arsenic, 
black lead, gold and silver coin. Among the exjwirts 
he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrli, 
varunis fabrics of e<}tton, both ])luin and ornamentcil 
with flowers, and long pepper. At Alusiris, the next 
emporium of iiote on that coast, the articles imported 
were imich the same as at IJarygaza : hnta.s it lay nearer 
to the eastern parts of India, ami seems to have had much 
(‘ommimicatioii with them, the eommoditit^s exported 
from it were more numerous and more valuable. He 
siH?cilies particularly ])enrls in great ahiindance and of ex- 
traordinary beauty, a variety of silk stuffs, rich perfumes, 
tortoise-shell, different kiiuls of transjiarent gems, espe- 
cially diauioiuls, ami pcpi>or in large quantities, and of the 
host quality.”* Dr. Jloliertson lui.s selected for notice only 
the tivo priucijial ports. lint the whole coast, extending 
southward fn>m the gulf of llarygaza or Cambay, j«*e- 
seuted a considcralde immW of jwrts or local emporia 
ill those day^. Those AvMch came after liarygaza, were 
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Akabaros, Oopan^ and Kalliane, the last of' which iii 
easily identified with Kallian opposite to Bombay. It 
had once been open to Grecum enterprise, and was a 

f lace of considerable resort. Having reached the island 
<euke (Aniredive), the vessels approached the fertile 
shoj^es of Lpnurike, ccnnprising Canara, with part of 
Malabar Pv(^r, and wmch seems to have formed the 
centre of their commerce with India. The three great 
emporia of this coast were T^aidie, Musiris and Nel- 
kunda which Dr. Vincent thinks may still be traced in 
Barcelore, Mangalore, and Nelisuram. Although the 
second of these was a place of extensive resort, yet Nel* 
kunda, is described as the principal em^rium. There 
appears much reason to conclude that the Egyptian naviga- 
tors proceeded no farther, but found there an assortment of 
all the goods produced on the eastern shores of India, 
and even in the regions beyond. These were pepiwr 
in great abundance, pearls, silk, ivory, spikenard, dia- 
monds, amethysts, other precious stones, and tortoise- 
shell. The imports were nearly the same as elsewhere, 
except that money was in very particular request.”* 

The articles in which the Jioinans appear to have large- 
ly carried on- their trade with Inma, 
The Spico-ttade of the are spicery, precious stones, pearls, and 
Hilk-goods. In every ancient account 
of Indian commodities,’” says Dr. Kobertson, “ spices and 
aromatics of various kinds form • a principal article. 
From the mode of religious worship in toe heathen world, 
from the incredible number of their deities, and of the 
temples consecrated to them, the consumption of fran- 
kincense and other aromatics, which were used in every 
sacred function, must have been very great. But the 
vanity of men occasioned a greater consumption of these 
fragrant substances, than their piety. It was the custom 
of ^ Romans to bum the bodies of thehr dead ; and 
they deemed it a display of their magnificence, to cover 
not onl^ the body, but the ffaiieral {die on which it was 
laid, with the most' costly spices. At the funeral of 
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^Ua, two hundred i^nd 'ten burthens of spices were 
strewed upon the pUe. Nero is reported to have burnt 
a quantity of cinnamon and cassia at the fiineral of 
Poppata, greater than the countries from which it was 
imixjrted produced in one year. We consume in heaps 
these predous substances with the carcasses of the dead 
(si^s Pliny) : We offer them to the gods only in grmna. 
• • • In the Augustan age, an entire street in Rome 
seems to liave been occupied by those who sold frankin- 
cense, pepper, and aromatics. • • ♦ Two entire books 
of i'liny are devoted to the enumeration and description 
of the spices, aromatics, ointments, and perflimes, the use 
of which luxury had introduced among his country- 
men.”* * “ When Alaric was beseiging Rome in the fifth 
century, and condescended to accept a ransom for the 
city, he expressly stipulated for the deliverance of 3,000tbs. 
weight of pepper, so much value was attached to that 


commodity, f 

The articles next in great demaq4 in the ancient 
Roman markets, were the precious 
tims Poari-Tiwde of gtones and THjarls. The immense num- 
her of them mentioned by Pliny, and 
the laborious care with which he describes and arranges 


them, will astonish, 1 should suppose, the most skilful 
lapidar}' or jeweller of modem times, and shows the hi^h 
request in which they wrere held by the Romans.*** Dia- 
monds held a Itigh place in their estimation. But pearls 
met with a general preference. Persons of every rank 
purchased them ivith eagerness ; they were worn on 
every part of dress ; and there was such a differestce, 
both in size and in value, among pearls, that while such 
as were large and of sujierior lustre adorned the weal- 
thy and great, smaller ones and of inferior quality 
gratified the vanity of persons in more humble stations 
of life. Julius Otesiur presmted Servilia, the mother 
of Brutus, with a pearl for which he paid £48,457. The 
famous pearl-earings of Cleopatra were in value £1,61,458. 
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The pearls of India were allowed to be most' abnndsnt, 
diversified, and valuable. The high prices they &t(died 
at Rome is a proof of the great demand for them.*** 
To compare the prices of the same commodities in an.* * 
cient Rome with those now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curiosity merely, but afib^ a 
standard by which we may estimate the different degrees 
of success with which the Indian trade has been con* 
ducted in ancient and modem times. Many remarkable 
passages in ancient authors, concerning the extravagant 
price of precious stones and pearls among the Romans, 
os well as the general nse of them by persons of all 
ranks, are collected by Meursis de Lux Romatiarum, 
and by Stanislaus Robicr^yckius, in his treatise on the 
same subject.”* 

The third Indian commodity in great demand among 
the Romans, was silk. The price it 
The Silk ^0.0* bore was exorbitant. It was at first 
Bonmnswit n is. ^ “deemed a dress too expensive and 

too delicate for* men, and was appropriated wholly 
to women of eminent rank and opulence. This, how* 
ever, did not render the demand for it leas eager, 
especially after the example of the dissolute Elagabalus 
had introduced the use of it among the other sex, and 
accustomed men to the disgrace (as the selrerity of 
ancient ideas accounted it) of wearing this eftemmate 
garb. In the reign of Anrelinn, • it still continued to 
be valued at its weight in gold. The wife of that 
Emperor was refused a garment of silk on account of 
its great costliness. The use of silk, both in dross and 
furniture, became gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated and surj-Hissed the 
sovereigns of Asia in splendour and maginficence.”t 

Such is a brief outline of the trade which waa 
andentily carried on between Europe 
jineteBt and nodem and India — a trade of which it were to 
tiadeoompMe ^ wished that filUer \>articnlers had 
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been left behind cm record, to enable ns to institute com> 
parisons between the commercial transactions of those 
times and of the present age. The articles exported now 
continue much the some as before, a circumstance which 
has made a writer observe, that ** for the long period of 
4,000 years, ihe products of India, so important in com- 
merce, luive remamed the same ; for all the commodities 
and treasures of India, mentioned by the ancients, are, to 
this day, those for which the nations of the other quar- 
ters of the world resort thither.” The same indigo, cochi- 
neal, and other dye-stuffs ; the same cotton, silk, drugs, 
and spices ; and the same precious stones and pearls, used 
to be taken away then as now — only that in addition to 
them, there are now certain new commodities which have 
sprung up under the demand called forth by the wants 
and necessities of a more advanced state of society. One of 
such commodities is Saltpetre, which had no value in the 
eyes of the Itomans, because guns mid .gunpowder were 
unknown in their warfare. Coffee and Tea had not become 
their favourite beverages, and were, fherefore, equally 
unknown to them. Poppy-seed sold in ancient Rome for 
making cakes, but no trade in opium existed till China 
became its consumer. Tliere was no such extensive mn- 
ployment of machinery in ancient times as now, to give 
an impetus to the growth of oil-seeds for lubrication, and 
for the purposes of fattening cattle, and manuring land. 
Jute could scarcely have attracted attention, when even 
cotton-wool had not been sufficiently utilized by the 
world. The ancients trafficked in articles suiting their 
taste, notions, and circumstances, which differed consi- 
derably from ours. It was more a commerce in luxuries 
than in necessaries. 

One of the most noteworthy features in tins ancient 
trade, was the scantiness of imports. Compared with 
the enormous importations of the present age, the 
importations of foreign merchandise into andent India 
appear to have been so trifling, as to have been almost 
nominal. Her own fertile resources, and the ingenui^ of 
her own sons* were so able to supply her wants imd de- 
mand^ that she stood little in n^ of ffirdgn auuniftf;- 
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tures and productions. India of .yore urorkcd her own 
mines, used her own metals, consumed her own salt, and 
wore the clothing of her own looms. Between the light 
imports of small quantities of tin or lead, coralor gloss, s, 
perfiimes or wines in ancient limes ; and tlie heayy im* 

E >rts of English piece-goods, hardware, and many other 
uropean articles in our da^, tl\ere can be no comparison. 
The consumption of foreign coarse cloths, which are 
supposed to have been woollen fabrics, could scarcely 
have been of any importance, when India was not wholly 
without her own wool, and {tossessed a climate that little 
favoured the growth of such a traffic. The result of 
this insignificant forei^ importation needs to be taken 
into consideration. The enormous excess of exports 
over imports always left in favor of India a large balance, 
which made her grow rich, year by year, in gold and 
silver with which foreigners had to purchase her gooils. 
How that state of things has been now completely revers- 
ed under British rule ! 

In spite of the testimony under record, doubts have 
been cast upon the extent and magnitude of this ancient 
Indian trade, by which its importance and value are 
veiy much under-rated. It has l)een stated by Mr. 
Beverley, that “the trade of the liomans with India 
was exceedingly limited, being confined to a single 
investment every year. This investment comprised 
gidd and precious stones, spicqs, drugs, and other 
articles of no great bulk, but which, as being the pro- 
duce of the tropics and, therefore, rare in Europe, com- 
manded extravagant prices, and so encouraged the trade."* 
It is well known that the Englishman looks at every thing 
through the small end of the telescope, except at the 
achievements of his own nation. He considers no prow- 
ess so great as. that which was exhibited at Waterloo, 
He considers no empire to have ever been so large as 
that which has been founded by Great Britain — an empre 
over which the sun never sets. He considers the trade 
of the Greeks and Komans to dwindle into insignificance 

• v 

ir, *^The ladnittial Soanonij yA India.” 
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T>c&re the trade which has been developed hy England. 
Certainly, there can be no contparison between the trade 
of the ancient world, and that of the modem. The an> 
vients were familiar only with a limited portion of our 
globe. The ancient civilized world formed but a small 
comity of nations, comprising only the Hindoos, the 
Egj'ptians, the Assyrians, the Hebrews, the Persians^ 
the Greeks, the liomans, the Arabs, and latterly the 
Chinese. Without the mariner’s compass, the navigation 
of the ancients could not bnt have been circumscribed 
within a limited sphere. Their vt^a^s were tardy, 
tedious, and long. Their notions of political economy were 
widely diflerent from the notions of modem speculators. 
By the ancients, mode-goods were preferred to ranr-mate- 
rial. The consumption of costly articles Was possible only 
for the rich. The nations of antupiity held trade in little 
esteem, and sea-life in aversion. Commercial jurisprudence 
occupied but a small space in the Jioman code. It speaks 
contemptuously of commerce, and prohibits men of birth 
and riuilc from engaging in it. Cicero says, ‘‘ it was not fit- 
ting that the same people should be both tlie porters and 
the masters of the world.” In short, the ancients culti- 
vated philosophy more tlwui material progress. Far 
otlierwise is the aspect of the modem Worm. It com- 
prises almost all the diversified races of mankind. Navi- 
gation now extends to the utmost limits of the earth, and 
commerce embraces almost all the regions of the two 
hemispheres. Nations speak from one antipode to the 
other by means of tlie telegraph. The Baconran doctrine 
has effected a prodigious revolution. The unprofitable 
skies have been exchanged for multiplying positive crea- 
ture-comforts. The modem world is a world of utili- 
tarians and shop-keepers, in which the plough, the ship, 
and the mill ore justly deemed to be of greater value, 
than tlie idle speculations and the cant of wrangling 
schoolmen; and in which farmers, carpenters, shoe-mi&ers, 
and weavers are honored with titles, and admitted into the 
aristocracy. The veriest pauper now wears silk, and 
drinks a cup ofma. Considerably modified are the politioo- 
ecouomical principles and opinions of the mo^rn natioiUk* 
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To encourage independent ^mestio mdustries, raw 
rials are now imported instead of niade>goods. Trade is 
nut thought degrading to be followed even by Premiers 
Ifatious are ooar eager to be at once the masters and 
porters of the world. The commercial code now makes a 
well digested branch of jurisprudence. Under these wide* 
iy differing conditions and circumstances, the present 
Anglo-Indian trade has attained llrieriau dimensibna. 
But, nevertheless, it does not wholly cast into the 
shade the ancient Indo- Roman trade. This is said to have 
been insignificant, because it was confined to a single 
investment every year. But Mr. Beverley does not give 
us a clear and definite idea of that investment. Certain- 
ly he does not mean, that it consisted of a small fleet of 
siups annually visiting the Indian ports, in a i>articnlar 
season, and nndcr a fiivourable monsoon, just as the Arab 
ships do in the present day. Such a notion is entirely 
discountenanced by even the meagre evidence that exists 
on the subject. Nor is it that the Roman ships were all 
so tiny-shsed as to have carried only a tithe of the cargoes 
with which vessels ore at present freighted. The 
Romans could build sliips of as great a magnitude and 
tomiage as the Great Eastern, To refresh the memory of 
the reader, there was carried to liome an obelisk weighing 
1500 tons, the vessel being loaded besides with 1138 tons 
of pulse. In spite of the wont of facts and figures to com- 
pare the shippmg of ancient times, with that of modern 
times — ^in spite of the want of customs-retums to state in 
yards or packages the quantity of cotton and silk-goods, or 
to ^ve in maunds the quantity of indigo, sugar, steel, and 
spices annually exported from ancient India, I cannot help 
regarding that traae, which was carried on partly across 
sea and partly across land, to liave been considerable in. 
its dimensions and importance. I consider it to have 
been oommensorate with the wants of such a large em- 
pire as that of the Romans. *The capital of the g^test 
einiure ever established in^ Europe,” says Dr. Kowrtsbny 
“ filled with citizens, who’fiad no occupatiqn but to enjoy 
and disi^te the wealth accumulated by thdr ahecstors, 
•icmanded every tb5n«r elegant, rare, or costly, which 
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India could ftmueh to support its pomp, or heighten its 
pleasures. To suppty tms demand, new and extraordi- 
nary efforts became reqtdsite, and the commerce with 
’ India increased to a degree which (as I have stated in 
another place)* will’ appear astonishing even to the present 
age, in which that branch of trade has been extended far 
beyond the practice or conception of any former period." 
Nothing like the trade that now passes through the 
Suez Canal, passed through the Red Sea in ancient times. 
But the trade of the Romans was yet so extensive, that 
the customs duties of that sea were considered as an 
important source of revenue to the State, and were farmed 
to Jioman publicans who made the highest -bid. There 
stood a law in tlu! Roman statute-book, enumerating the 
various Indian commodities subject to the papnent of du- 
ties. The ancient Indo-lloman trade called forth into 
existence a number of ports, studding the whole coast-line 
from Karrachi to Cocliin. The same length of coast- 
line does not exhibit a greater number of ports in th^ 
jircsent day. In Pliny’s time, Roman ships traded to 
Ceylon. Fourscore years later, in Ptolemy’s time 
they sailed uj) the Ganges to Satgong, and to Sonar- 
gong, near Dacca. They frequented the GoMen Cher- 
miieaw, or ancient Burma. Besides- this ocean traffic, there 
was a large overiand traffic tlfrough the Euphrates Valley. 
Tlierewas a second trading route, through Kandahar 
to Herat, Meshed, and the Caspian, a route which it is 
in the view of Russia to re-open for the valuable mer- 
chandize of India. In comparing the magnitude of 
the two trades, it ought to be remembered- that 
the great dimensions, attained by modem commerce, have 
been swelled by the imports whieh are now forced- upon 
India by the selfish ])olicy of England. Such imports were 
unknown in ancient times; Out of a total of' 107 crores,. 
which represent the trade of India in 187 1-72‘, Ihe im- 
ports make 42 crores. One of' the circumstmices, 
wliich gives a dwarfed op diminutive appearance to 
the trade of tlie ancients, is that they md not take 
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any raw-niuterial for domestic industry. They preferred 
to buy ready made fabrics, tboujrh at a greater cost. 
Both wrought and un wrought silk then went frnm, 
India, but raw silk >va8 imjKWtt'd in very small quantities, 
while manufactured goods constituted tliebulk of the ancient 
silk trade. Under modern ideas and judides, commerce has 
assumed a new aspect. The im|)ortat.ii>n of raw materials 
for manufacturing at homo, is now the primripal object of 
English shijqjers and merchants. It is tljis circumstance 
which has so gi*eatly itiilattsl the bulk of modern trade. 
Hut though the present Anglo- fmlijui trade mey be many 
times larger in bulk, in tons and himdred-weigbts, the 
money-returns of that trade do not make differtuice in 
the same gigantic projxwtion. The growth of an article al- 
w'ays dejwnds u]k)u its demand. Tlie greater the demand, 
the greater is the produce. Hut the more an article comes 
into demand, the more it lewis to competition and the ten- 
dency of all comi)etition is to choa|)en price. Thus cotton 
or sugar is now in universal doiuaud. Instea^l of being 
grown alone, as of yore, in India, thcjy are now grown in 
various pjirts of the world. Their imivfirsal demand has 
led to universal com]>etitioii, the effect of which has Ikjcu 
to reduce their price in pro|M>rtioii t(> the auginouta- 
tion of their growth. Thus tlte silk, that anciently ttsed 
to be sold for itsweiglitingold — aii ounce fiw an ounce, 
is now grown in China, Italy, and Erauce, in Juuidreds of 
thousands of bales, but docs not sell. at more than 10 to 15 
ruiMjes the seer. Under this view, the expansion of our 
modern trade may not unaptly be (jornpared to difliise and 
verlwse writing, which scarcely aj)procli(<s in merit to the 
condensed sentences of Hacon, that weigh like nuggets of 
gold. Sluploads of rice, or linseed, or jute may, thweforci 
possess an imposing bulk, but they swell not our luttionai 
purse in the same degree. In }M>int of money -returns, 
those shiploads {preponderate not in the scale modi heavily 
against caskets of jiearls, diamonds, and predous 
stones, or against rare commodities selling for thfiip 

3 ht in gold and silver. It matters little whether tho 
! of the Romans was confined to a singly investm^t 
t or j&ore^ suffice it Uiat it c^tefiy brought in s[K:de. land 
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bullion to India for her conimo<lities. “ Money,” it is said, 
“was in very particular request.” In short, I cannot con- 
ceive that trade to have been small, which extended from 
Cathay to ancient Corn w'all. T canuot believe that trade to 
have been iusi^ihcant, which made the inerchimts of Tyre 
to be styled the Pnncee and I/onorahles of the earth, which 
overflowed the shops and ware-houses of Alexandria with 
wealth that was the wonder of the world — ^wliich grew to be 
BO alarmingly great “on the progresss of luxury throughout 
the Roman empire, that it dr(‘w forth many invectives 
from the political ecf)nomjsts of the day, against a trade 
so calculated, in tludr opinion, tf* drain the em]»ire of its 
wealth” — and which made IMiny reinark that India was 
“ the sink of j)recious metals.” It was a trade which 
left no balance due to India — w'hich rcsultiHl to her only 
in accumulations of capital from which there WJts no 
deduction or abatement. National vanity may lead Mr. 
Beverley to under-rate that trade. I hit the fact is indis- 
putable, that in the Argonautic ex])cdi1.ions of the nations 
of antiquity, India was their great. Colchix from the first 
period of commerce, and was enriehe<l by them with gold 
and silver — ^^hen the value of .silver Avas more than 
quadruple of what it now is. 

It was long that l'hir(»pean scholars, familiar only 
Tho Eiwieni Trade of Avitli Kunipeun reconls, hsul no knoAv- 
Anoient iiidiiL. ledge t>f any other Indian tra<le than 

this Western trade. But this aa'hs not all and the only 
trade Avhich India had in ancient time.s. There aa'us, besides, 
a large Eastern trade, which she jirusecuted with nations 
to her East, and AA-as e.xtended to the remote isles of the 
Indian Archipelago, and to China. Compared with the 
other, this Avas a purer and more boimfide Imlian trade. 
The two respective trades Avere carrie<l on by the people, 
who lived on the tAvo respective sea-lwards ot' our Penin- 
sula, 'Hiey Avere equally maritime in their habits, and 
they had equally a keen sense of the advantages of 
commerce. Bengal and. tlie Coromandel have the same 
geo^aphical jx>sition and natural conA'euiencdis for trade, 
that are possessed by Sind. Guaernt, and the -CojtmaM. 
Barygaza atfd Musiris on the one side, were emporia 
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9 ai(«,^]^portance and celebrity, as Tamralipta and EaKng^* 
patam on the other. No Stmwrit story has comb down 
to us relative to tt j trade subsistinjr in ancient limes be- 
tween India and the anmtries in the further East. The 
repugnance of Brahmanical writers to all foreign inter* , 
course, inadci them hold the most profound silence cm the 
sul)ject, and leaver it a perfect myth. But besides certain 
local customs and traditions still lingering and preserving 
its memory, information may be had from our very 
niirsei’v stories. Tlicre is no tale, in which the Saoddgar* 
or merchant, does not figure as one of the principal 
characters. The adult Indian reader well recollecta the 
stories of men borne on the wings of the Bmgctmd, 
or the r<jc/^ird. More serious profifs alxmnd in Bud- 
dhistic literature, Avhi(;h incontestably establisli the tmth 
of ancient Hindoo commercial enterprises across seas 
uunavigated by any other peojilc of the earth. The ear- 
liest Aryan voyag(‘s sjiokeii of in Widic records, or in the 
Code of Maun, must oe taken as referring to those which 
were undertaken in the. westeni direction, and of which 
the scene must have Ixuii either the Arabian sea,, the 
Red SCSI, or the I’crsian (jlulf. It is not known when 
the Eastern trade first sprang up — wft‘ther it was 
e<iually old irith tin* Western trade. The early trade 
in spices, which did not all grow in India, and which 
must have been imported from tlie far off Spice Islands 
in the Indian Ocean, is a presumptive evidence in 
favor of its antiquity, which cannot be wholly set 
aside. In the opinion of Elphinstone, “the in^bi- 
tauts of the Coast of (,’oromandel seem early to have 
been distinguished by their maritime enterprise fjpom 
their amtrj'mon on the west of India.” If it did not exist 
in the Vedic periotl, there can be no doubt of its having 
grown up in the Biuldliistic peri<jd. The voyages 
undertaken in the age of Asoca, or 250 years B. C., 
witness to the fully develojied intercourse between 
the Gangetic provinces of India, and Tamhapani, tile 
Taprobane of the (ireeks and Homans, or modem Ceyl^. ' 
(kmunerce had previously opened the tilbck, yrhich wiu 
^wwards followed by religion. The spe^ with wlii^ 
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voyages were then made is note-worthy. Tlte Buddhist 
chronicles of Ceylon preserve some of tne details with re- 
gard to those voyages. Tims it is stated, “the Anabas- 
sador from that island embarked at danibuloka, near 
rlaffna, and in seven days made the north coast of the 
Hay of Bengal, or what we now call the Sand-heads. 
From that place, in another seven days the eml>assy readi- 
ed Patalipntra, or I^atna.” So also, ivhen “ Asoca sent 
down his son Mahindra with a branch of Buddha’s sacred 
))cepnl tree, the vessel which bore him sailed in seven 
days from .Patulipntra to the mouth of the Canges, and 
from thence in seven (hays more it reached Jamliuloka.” 
This Was a rate of [»rogress, Avhich is scarcely exceeded 
by the rate at which clippers and steamers now a days 
traverse the same distance. 

The narrow strip of alluvial land lying between the 
The anr..i,.nt KlinsrM mountaiiis aiul tlic sca, and stretchhig 
nn a _iiuu-itmi(‘ umi iiior- from tlic delta of thc (Janges to the 
iiHrit.joiKioi.io. southernmost jioint of the |)eninsula, is 

so situated and shut out from the rest of India, as natur- 
ally to feel the impulse of developing relations with 
countries across the Bay. In this long sea-board the 
most fsnnous maritime kingdom AA'as Kalinga, W'hich is 
said to have been foundcHl “ at lesist eight centuries 
before Christ,” and which extended from the mouth 
of thc (langes to the mouth of the Kidshna. “It form- 
ed one of the five outlying kingdoms of ancaent India, 
with its ca]>ital .about half Avay down the coast, ami 
still surviving in the pro.sent city of Kalingapatam.”* 
The land was ruled t()r many centuries by Princes of tlie 
Buddhist persuasion, a religion founded t»n a catholic ba- 
sis, Avhieh “formed the mightiest protest against the caste- 
debasernent of man,” which inculcated no prejudice against 
the Knldjurni, and cherished no antipathy against foreign 
nations. Their rock-iuscrijitions, left behind in Orissa, 
“speak,” says Mr, Hunter, “of navigation and ship commerce^ 
as forming part of the education of the Princes of Ka- 
Uuga.” The Ohilka Lake, then a deep basin, made an 
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exceU«tit harbour for anchorage. It was crowded, with 
ships from distant countries.”* Stripped of the myth, the 
great sen-king Bully of the K4inayana, appears to have 
been no other timn a monarch of the sea-coast kingdom 
of Kalinga. His great maritime jxiwer is fully signilcant 
of his empire over the sea. * 

The early K lings must have been mere coasters, who 
could, in the bt^ginning, scarcely venture to sail out of 
sight of land. In this stage, tliey must have made pas- 
sages cither towar<ls the nortli or south, along the 
coa.<it. The ■first region out of the continent, to whicli 
such voyages could have led thorn, was Ceylon. That 
rich island oflered a varioty^ of products to stimulate 
ccnnrcercial undertak ings. The intercourse was for the mu- 
tual welfare of both the countries, and it was steadily pur- 
sued by them with ecpial reciprocity. This traffic with 
Ceylon was the earliest development of the Eastcni trade. 
In time, as the Klings became acenstomed to the sea, 
they made holder voyage.?. From coasting, they took to 
crossing the upper part of the Bay, .and, before long, 
its broadest |)ortion. Proofs of this exploitation are de- 
rive<l fr<mi various sources. Tlie Bvddhagat^ or the 
sacred scrijitures of the Burmese in particular, afiords a 
mine of information on the subject. From the evidence 
intersfwrsed in th.at lK)ok, it is clearly gathered that a 
steady commercial intercourse cultiv,ated with Burmah by 
the Iluddliist merchants of Kalinga, led, in the first ins- 
tance, to missionary undertakings for the propagation of 
their religion, ancl next to the assumption of political 
supremacy’ in the land.f One of the religious missions 
directed by' Asoka, the great Buddlust monarch of India, 
was to Smama-bhunii^ or the land of gold, under which 
denomination Burma was anciently known, and which 
made it to be styled the Golden Chersonese in Roman 
geography. Tlie most famous Hindoo settlement of yore 
in that country', was Thare-KhetrOy near Prome, the remaiiu 


* Hi«tory of Poorcc liy Babivn Brojokistore GhoMO. 

f “HistoTy of the Biinna Hacc?/* Col. tsir Artlmr Fhayre.fA8iAtie Sooiatr’i 
Journrf. Ho. 1., 18«4 mA No. II., 1868. ^ 
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of which still exiiit.* From the similarity of its name, one 
cannot fail to be reminded of Sri-khetra, the ahtnle of Ja- 
gannath, at Pooree. They must have been two sister cities 
of Uuddliist paternity, which stood face to face with each 
other, on the two opposite sidet) of the Bay, maintaining 
intimate mutual relations and corres))ondcnce. Right oppo-' 
site to their shores, colonists from ancient Talingana had 
founded a kingdom in ancient Martaban, the capital of 
which was Thatun. This was before the. death of Buddlia, 
in 545 B.(/. It was emigrants froin Thatim that founded 
Pegu, in 573 A.D.f There was intei’conrse also withMalaca. 
Marsden has traced many words in the Malay hiTignage to 
an Indian, or SansUrit origin. In italay literature, there is 
an intermixture of much that is unmistakably Hindoo. To 
this day, there are /v7?«//.*(, or descendants of settlers from 
ancient Kalinga, at Singapore. “ 'fhe KlitJgs are the low- 
est class of Indians, ard their name is derived from Kalinga, 
an island near the coast of India, from ■whence they are 
said to have conic. Indians, liowovcr, of a higher grade, 
Madraseos, Tamils, &.,are also chilled Klings at Singapore.”! 
With reference to this ancient trade. Sir Walter Elliot 
observes: — “ There is no doubt, the interconrse between 
the east coast of India, and the 'whole of the opposite 
coast of the Bay of Bengal and the Straits of Malaca, 
was far greater in former times than at present. It 
had attained its height at the time the Buddbists were 
in the ascendant, that is during the first five or six cen- 
turies of onr era. I'he first great Buddhist persecution 
both checked it and also drove great numbers of the 
victims to the op^xisite coast. The Tamil and Tdngu 
local histories and tnulitions are fall of such narratives. 
When the Chalnkya prince, brother of the king of Kalyan, 
was foiuiding a new Kingdom at Rajamundry, which 
involved the rooting out and dispersion of the pre- 


« rhayro, A. S. J. 1804 and 1888. 

t Ono of royal titles of the Burmese King is ‘^tin-desi^entled menmek*^ 
He porfomw the Ahkintk of the Hindoo Knjalis. The nubility wear golden 
chmus in imitnlion of the cnstc-thread of Hie Brahmans. From these and many 
other ohservnnee.s of Hindoo customs, we may fairly conclude the ancientdliiuloo 
emiiire lo have sfirond in Bumin. 
t *• Mission Lire," 
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existing rulers, nothing is mure probable than that* , some 
of the ftigitivca slwuld have ibnnd their way to Pepu.. 
One Tamil MS. refers tt) a party of Jhiddhist exims, 
headed by a king of Mandu, hying in . their ship £rom 
thq coast.^’* 

The most obnspicuous fact in the maritime and 
^ . , coimuerciid history of India, is the 

Hnuioo Colony at Java. n* i i t i 

llindcx) colouization of elava. lu the 
75th year of the (’hristian era, iJtore started a large 
Hindoo ex[)editiuii from Kalinga. Instewl of plying with- 
in the usual limits of the Huy the v(*Ksels boldly sailed 
into the oi)en lixliau ( )cean, and arrived at the is- 
land of Java. There the adventurous navigators 
2 )lnnted a colony, built towns ami cities, and deve- 
loped a trade w'itli the mother coimtry, whieh existed 
for seversd centuries. To this day the sacred language, 
^distinguished from the Malay vernacular, is a dialect of 
Sanskrit. “ The island of llalli, close to the cast of 
Java, is still inhabited by Hindus ; who have Malay or 
Tjirtar ieatures, but prr>fc.ss to be of the f(>iir Hindoo 
classes,” The little island seems to have been named 
after the great uiaritiitM? monarch of the IlindcH) J^ne. 
The traveller, in the nLnct<'entb eentnrv. meets there wdth 
vestiges of the Hindoo language, of Hindoo mythology, 
of Hindot> superstitions, and of Hindof) literature, which 
afford the most conclusive evidence t)f its having been a 
Hindoo colony. Here, then, was India a colonial fjower 
prior to all other nations. Here i«! she found to have 
established a colony in the far Indian Ocean, which 
ought to be reckoned as the first and earliest germ of 
that vast colonial system of modem days, in wliich she 
herself is now a member. To conclude the account of 
the maritime and commercial transactions of ancient 
Kalinga in the n'ordsof Mr. Hunter : — “When, thcrefm^, 
we hear of its monarch, eighteen hundred years agf», 
being educated in maritime tra<le ; when we find th^ 
it had transactions with <Iaya and the islands of the . 


• Sir A. P, Phnsner- ‘On Uu* Arfatic Soeietj'*! 
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Tndlari Archipelago in pre-historic times ; when the 
Chinese traveller of the seventh century speaks of the 
Chilka as ‘a great lake,’ the harlK)iir for ships from 
distant countries; and when we find the factories on 


the coast of Orissa a favourite resort of the early 
European traders with Hengal, the chain of evidence 
is complete.” 

The next people engaged in the Eastern trade were 
Th« «ii<-icnt Mndni. ancient Dravidiaus and (’aniatese, 
Hfififiiisa muritinic mui on the (^iroiii.'indcl, — the neighlKUirs 

\Wxy\m bears 

testimony to their commen;ial Iransac.tions. The au- 
thor of that work speaks of“i.li;‘ pearl-tisheiy near 
Ceylon — of Mesofia, or Masnlipatain ‘‘;is an extensive 
district distinguished for the iiianufucture of very 
line clothes.” It was with reference to the active 


sea-borne traffic of the anciimt Coroinandeh'se, that the 
same author speaks of “ large vessels navigating the Eay 
i»f Bengal to the Canges and Chryse.” 'J’hity were “the 
ships of the cvmntry, which varied in fonn and burden, 
and W'ore distinguished by diflerent uanios.”* 'I'he Coro- 
inandclese not only tnalod to Malaca, but as far as China. 
There is a place, in the vicinity of JIadras, wluch still 
bears the name of Chmapatom, aild testifies to the inter- 
course anciently held wdth the (.lunesc. The old city 
of MaliabalH^KXjr, in and about t he same neighVarnrhooil, 
apjwars to have been an emporium of that day. It 
signifies the town of the great Balli, and is not without 
some connection or other either with the sca-]>rince of 
that name, or the island of Balli. 


There was, besides, another people, tvho also utilized 

Hie nncuMit BiMipaiia an*l l)oro a sliarc in itsocean- 

M A mwitime onit a traffic. It Would surprise the verv 

Bengalis themselves to learn that they 
were that people. Known as the Bengalis are to , a 
timid non-imlitary race, and filled ivith a dread of, mid 
religious prejudice against, the sea, it is scarcely believable 
that they wei'e once a nation, the very opi>osite of what 


ilobcrUftiii'fi HifilojiT* yf liidia. 
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fJiey now appear. Hut history bears ample ^ witness to 
the truth of such a feet.. The ancient Buddhistical Bengali 
was a very different beinj? froni the present Brahmanicol 
Bengali. The Buddhistical Bengali was conspicuous 
lipth fiw military and maritime entenwise. He march- 
e<l armies to beyond the Indus, and nded for a tiiim 
IIS the Snsserain of liuUa. He braveil' the iKjean in 
armed galleys, and carrieil home . tbroign itineraries 
in Ilia sliips. This is no tbrged Ktatemciit, or newly 
manufactured account. Foreign uniinjKiaehablo and con* 
temporaneous testimony places the fact beyond the shadow 
offct doubt. It is Hpokeii of in the (Tngalese records, and 
by Chinese travellers. I^oeal customs and national legepds 
also iMiint to the same thing. .The ceremony of launching 
Sho(mdtHifiMy is ))lainly ccunmcmorativc of* the voyages 
undertaken by our ancestors, some fifteen liundrcd, or a 
thousand years ago. The anniiul pilgrimage still made 
to (Tangil-Siigar, carries a similar sigiiificance. The 
iMlventurcs of Dhanapati and .Hrimanta, redatod in the 
Chandi ,*ui<l Kat'i Kankan, and of Claiial Saeshigar and 
Liiu Sen, ^lossess a nucleus of triitli which is surrounded 
with a mass of fubh's. They were all Buiinins of Beer- 
bluxmi — ^a class of Hindus remarkable in all ages among 
their nation for commercial enterprise and o]>ulonce. 
In the same manner tliat Shakespeare’s Antonio had “ an 
argosy Ixmiid for 'rrijioli, another for the indies, a third 
tor IVlexico, and a fourth .for England,” did the Imllan 
Sriinanta jxissess iiiurchantmeii thiding to tlie Coro- 
mandel, to Ceylon, to Mulaca, dava, and China. The 
Buddhistiiuil Bengali was a much more useful man t.»> 
himself and to his country, than a iiuxlcrn English sp(>ak- 
ing Bengali. 1 would' prefer to be a Biiddhistic^il 
Bengali with his nautical courage and ac.tive foreigii 
trade, than a starving quiet Young Bengal given up 
to drciuns and prattling. 

The great trading centres of Bengal, in those <lay« 
wore more than one. The first, in jMunt of situation, 
was Cutwa — the Katathnpft of Ptolemj’. As named by 
the Roman geographer, it must have liecii an islaua. 
^eogal tlicn presented different features from those in 
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tlir (lay. Tlic s<;a-lK*anl was jnu«‘li more inlaiid. 

It lias l>c(>ii ^rniliially pusiusl out uiuk'i’ fluvial changes, 
and tiu' priM'ijss <if laiid-iiiakiii}' from the river-silt, 
(’utvva was the first point of deliarkatioti — ^fhe startinj^;-' 
place, for outward voyajjes. It was the outlet from the 
most civUi/.ed province of auicieut Ucu|iral — l>i*erhhoom. 
The next eutrepi'it of traile w'as loner down at Sfitifium, 
known in the time of the Chiiiese Ih'l^riuis’ visit under 
the name of IVluirUrn/niiim, 'fhe, < lances tlien flowed 
l>v (he place, and .Satiraon was the o'reat (laiiiri'tie 
harlMiiir of’ w<‘sleni ricii!;'ai. Tho harhonr of Kastern 
Ih'ujfal was vSiuaiy/ion- tlic esinary of tho liruh- 
mapntra haviiiw- also lieeii hmher in that ajjrc. 
The whole region hetween the* t\\'e» ri\«*rs was called 
Iti'ijlti hy ihe Ihmians, It was fre(|nented hy 
their ships for those tine Kur/nif, or e«>lton fahries, which 
fel<‘ln>el a hit'll price in the* markets «»f lienne. Sjitfjsion 
is eh'serihi*eM»y I’teilemy t<* lia\eheen“a reiyal city, of 
iinmi'iise* size, in which resideel the kinifs of the 
eemiitry.’’ 'I’lun still pretenel te> sheiw the llniohtl tree, 
to whie’h Si'(‘emmitei fasleiu'el his la>at.s. That famous 
Ueiio’ali merehant ajipe'ars t 4 » have hronji’ht his ^(hicIs in 
tIu! e’oimtrv-erafr of the day, and then trans-sliippe?d 
them in sea-v:e*iiijx vesseds. Satyaem remaineei the mval 
port eif rieiij^a! till the* se\ente*entli eeninry, when the 
eliversiem eif the emirse e»f the (iauffes tirst le«l to its 
dee'ay. The rich Mtdlie'k anel Seal families of t'alentta 
may he leieikeel upeiti as Ihe descenelants e>f some its an- 
cient merchants. 

Ihit till* ineesi imiMwtnnt ein|iovinm ed‘ ancient Benfrid 
111,' «ii. i,iii M'li-iwui was Tniitridlf'ta, in San.skrit Tnundiptn. 
e>l Tamliik. Ihleielllist harlHHIl* of 

the Ih'uejal sea-lsvarel. The pl.nee is of so jjrcat an anti- 
«|nity Us to have existed prior to the times of Asoka, 
where tho missions despatched by that monarch ttmehed 
on their way to Ceylon. . Tho Periplus speaks of *‘n 
ffroat eoimnercial city, near the mouth of the Ganges, 
the tratle «»f which consistetl eliiotly in cloths of the * 
nu>.st delicate texture and extreme beauty, ** From this do- . 
seripiion. it is snp[H*scd t<« ha\ c Won Siuiargjjoii, or ancient 
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Datva : l»ut (akiii«? tin* situaUuii into oun(ii<1(.tration, it; more 
]>rf>bal»Iy refers to Tainrali|>t.a. The fbllt>winj( actxnuit 
of that sea-|Kirtis from Mr. Hunter’s “(trissn ” : — “Tuni- 
Ink fi^tres ns a kingdom of jrreat anti<|uity in the sacred 
writinjrs of the Hindus, and has been identifitHl with the 
wars of the epic |H>eins. It is refi*rred t<» in the Uen^il 
recension of the Mahabharnta, as itiifjitirnfi,* which local 
name still survives at Tainluk. Ihil the Sanskrit nnnal* 
ists had an nncumjUcrablc aversion to facts, and n(» 
|ir!i<'(.ical knowh'djfc can be elicited from them about. 
Tanduk, exce)»t that it existed. It is as u Ihidilhist |)ort 
that Tanduk cnier«'es upon liistory. The ('hiiu-sc I'il- 
j^rlni wlio visited India in H A. D, found it a 

maritime s«‘tllenient of the lludflhists, where he retnaitied 
for two years iranscribinjf the sacred lH)oks, and whctii'c 
lu* t(*ok ship]«no to Ceylon. Twt> hundred atid fifty 
years later, a yet more celebrated pilgrim from China 
s])eaks of Tamhik as .still an im]M>rtntit Ihiddhist harbour, 
with ten Buddhist uiona.sterie.s, a thousand monks, and 
a pillar by Kinj; Asoka. two liundnsl fc.el hi^'h. 'rin* 
adjiMvnt country lay low, but its (‘Xireme fertility imule 
up tor its damp, marshy character. Tanduk itself, ‘situ- 
ated on a bay, could be approached both liy land and 
water, and contained storc.s of rare and pna-ioiis mer- 
chandise, atwl a wealthy )s>|)ulation. Sunc of them 
(bllow the true faith ; «ith<*rs the false. Besides the. Bud- 
dhist nu masteries, there are also, lifty temples of the 
heretical Hindu (io<ls.’ Here the pilgrim learnt about 
Ceylon, and the perils of the southern voyage. 'I’he 
Asoka pillar alluded to by liini atti'.sts its cxistenec in the 
third ceiiUiry B. C. Ivven at this day, the ancient Bnd- 
<lhist j.H>rt lH*ars traces of its origin. In I7t<l an Knglish 
utheiat rejHwted a locsd tradition t.<» (lovennnent, ‘ that 
Tiunluk was originally a Btid<lhi.-!t b*wn, and a large, 
tfinitorititii of eastern trade, and ha«l many fine nion- 
steries.’ * * Kveti .after the final triumph of HiiKhilstn 
over the niiciciit Buddhistic faith, Tarnliik (xmtiinied an 
entrepot for inarilinie ti'ade. 'Fhe sea-goyig ciistes as- 

'* » I’ll'.; •••ail !• tun- 'll" '.i 
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s<Tt»‘(l tliuii* .supremacy, ami <»« the extiiu'tion of the 
I’eiusM'k (lymwty plaml a line of Fisher- Kinjfs on the 
tliroiu'. • ^ • Most of the Taniluk le^'piiils, however, refer 
to niitkiii;; money ; and appropriately eiujti^rh in a wnniner- 
eiiil maritime city, water has generally something to do 
M'ith the process. A great merclmnt, by name the Ijord of 
Wealtli, sailing in hisships to Tainluk, found a well or lake 
that turned every thing into gold, lie accordingly 
lM)ught np all the brass vessels in the nutrket, transmuted 
them into the precious metal, saihsl to t'eylon, where he 
sold them to the natives, and returning, built the great 
'I'amhik teini»le which is generally ascribed to tlie first 
of the Fisher-Kings. Another sea-going merchant found 
the l‘hil(»so))hor’s Stone, prolwbly f»rcigu commerce; and 
his wealth attracti'd the envy of (he king, who insisted 
n|K)n its being made <»vcr to him. The npshot of the 
story is, that the diligent trader could not transfer 
the source of his richc's to the slothful inonarch ; the 
ship-omicr was drowncsl. and the King found himself 
no richer than before. Indigo, mullHirry and silk, the 
costly products of I Icngal and Orissa, form the ■ tradi- 
tional articles of exiM)rt from ancient Tanduk ; and 
although tin; sea has long since left it. the town con- 
tinued until 18(551 the great maritime outlet from Orissa. 
In (t.Ho 1» . (,\ the (Miitiesc traveller found the city 
washed by the ocean ; the (*arliest Hindu tradition places 
the sea eight miles oft', and it is now fully sixty miles 
distant, 'flu* protress of land-making at the month of 
tJie tJaiigcs has gtme shiwly but steadily on, gradually 
]tiishlng «Mit silt-banks and sandy ridges, M'hich by 
degree's have settled intt> si*lid lan^, and" loft Tamluk an 
inland village on the Hiipmir.iyan river. The ])easants, 
in <ligging M'clls or tanks, amie njKm sca-shells at a 
dei>th of ten to twenty feet ; and an almost forgotten 
name of the town, the Mine of (Jems,* alone eommemo* 
rates its former wealth. The constant changes of the 
river, and its all-covering alluvion, have buried the 
aneit'nt city. Everi its princi)ial temple is now partly 
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tmilerground, and the remains of old masonry, wells, 
and houses may be ftnind at a denth of eighteen to 
twenty one feet l>elow' the surface." it was from anment 
Tainralipta that Fa Hian, who had come overland 
by the awy of Tartary ami Cabul, returned home by 
sea. He sailed in a Hindoo vessel from that port to 
Ceylon. It was then a p^'at Huddhist island, where he 
witnessed the consecration of a monastery by its Bud- 
dhist Kajah. From Ceylon the {nl^rim procetHled on 
board of another Hindoo vessel to Java, w’hich he 
found entirely peopled by Hindus. From Java he 
reached (Jiina. It is expressly stated by him that in 
joiner from place to {dace in different vessels, he made his 
voya^Tc in\'ariably “ in shi{>s maiuied by crews {trofess- 
ing the Brahinamcal rpligiou.” 

“ The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times 
subsequent to the I*eri{dus,” says Elphinstonc, “ B])eak 
of an extensive <x»mmercc with Lidia.” One of these 
voyagers was Cosmos Indico{)lcuste8. He was an Kg)"])- 
tian mcrcliant, who; umler tlie I'hrqieror Justinian, visiteil 
India in the sixth century. He s{)caks of Male or 
Malabar as the chief seat of the pejificr-traile, and 
describes Ceylon, under the name of Serendi{), os the 
{dace where “ were im{x>rte<l the silk of Simw — Homan 
China, and the {irecious H{>iccs of the eastern countries, 
and which were conveyed thence to all parts of India.” 
The navigation of the Komans did not extend to China. 
The utmost lioundary to which they sailed was Caiigarn, 
on the gulf of modem Siam, beyond which Ptolemy 
declares “the earth unknowm.” According to Cosmos, 
the great number of foreigners whom he foSnd settleil 
in most of the noted cities of India, were not accustomed 
to visit the eastern regions of Asia, but that they rested 
satisfied to receive their goods second hand from the 
Indians. ' 

The ex{K)rt8 and imports constituting the eastern 

' Theniuureof theaxrt. oncicnt times, are not 

cm trade o( Ancient known like thosc which Constituted 
her Western trade, otmilar to the 
d^eripldi^ no account exists enumerating the commodilieB 
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wliicli w'tTe tlu! objects of the triulc of the iincic.iu 
(’oromiiii<b“luso, iunl The voM left can only 

he lilleil u|» by conjocturos an«l |irol)abiliti(*s. In the first 
]ihu;e, the ]>rinci{ial urtich's exchaiiffcd witli Cc}1oti scimm 
have Imjcii mucli tlie same as now. 'J’ho richainl varit>«| 
proilnce of the continent was lx»rnc thither by the lien^alis 
and Kliiif^s, and frotn the island were brought chiefly 
cinnamon and elxniy, the two jirodncts jieeuliar to its soi), 
and also the spicery imported thither from the Archi- 
jK!laj;<». The jwarl-fishery of (\»yh>n was formerly very 
prolific, and made her trade attractivi' mon* than any 
thinj; elsi;. The islami tlien produced also •fold, silver, 
and lead, and many jirecious stones, such as ruby, sap- 
phire, cut’s-eye, tnripioise. and amethyst. The aroca- 
nut, WH’oa-nnt, and c<»ir-rope we.rc prtduibly also im- 
|M»rt.ed, but no dry cocoa-nut shells, as tobacco was not 
Icnown in Iinlia till the Kith century, (.’offee was not 
^ovvn in ancient t'cvlon. Ihirma was frcipicnted for 
her ^old tmd other precious metals, and must have con- 
sumed the manufactures of India in e.xchanjfc for thorn. 
She is not a manufacturing country to this day. The 
trmle with the islands of the .-\rchi])elago principally' 
consisted in the variety’ of their s])ie<*s. Xo sugar or 
indigo was produced in dava, till they were intnsluced 
by the Dutch in recent times; and such comnuslitics, 
with others, must have fiirmcHl the ex|»orts to that island 
when it was a lliiuhs) settlement. With f^iina, the 
trade anciently carried on by India, must have consisted 
)irincipally of silk, tidanague. f|uicksilver, bora.x, alum, 
camphor, and tlrngs. I’orcelain, or the rtmi uinrrinha 
of tlie Homans, must luive lu'cn brought in sm:dl quanti- 
ties tor foreign countries, but not for India. The Indians 
«lo not apjiear to have hail ever any groat taste f»»r that 
manufacture, or their own {Kittery wonhl not have lacked 
s\) much improvement. The taste for China grcAv m India 
undtir the Mogul Emjierors. but it was so rare even 
t hen, thijit to ininisli a man for breaking a China porcelain, 
the Kin|>eTor ^hah dehan sent lum to be sold in China.* 


T*jc ijrac^ul of SiuU b cextuioly excluded iivui uiy rcuiarL« 
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No tc« waf» innwrtcil from that country in tlwwc daya, 
nor any opium was exported thither. It is doubtful 
whether any wittou or snit|H'tre went thiTc. 

Besides those already dwelt u|K)n, lialiu hud a third 
trade, which was cjirrie«l <m witli tlie 
tim- AfiU'mi iiiiaf sealuaird of ea-steni Africa, fn*m almost 
op{>ositu Swotru (town t<j Jiuilajj^car. 
The date of this trade is nottlie less ancient than the dates 
of the other two. The existence of this thinl trade 
is traced from lM;yoiid tlu^ days of Itavld and Solomon, 
whose ships hrouffht "old from ( )phir, the greait einjM)* 
riiim of KastcMMi Africji in that ii«ro. The Pluene- 
eians are suiil lo have saileil from the Bed Sen, round 
Africa, under Necho, Kin" of Kftypt, COO «. r. As 
supposed by Mr. Klphinstone, tlie Western Indians were 
not less enterprisin" navi^tors and sailors than the 
liasterti Indians. The t'utchis and (iuKratis liavc a 
nantioul reputation from Ui"-Ve<la antiquity. The Indian 
('utch ship is hi;(li built, w'ith masts and ri^^ings, for 
braving the sen. In the early ages they must have crept 
along the slu»re of ^Vruhia to the mouth of the Bed sea. 
But in tinm they must have grown Imhler to quit the 
coast like their Kastern brethren, and sail across another 
])art of the o]H>n Indian Ocean to Africa. L'nfortnnately 
no account of this trade is met with till modern times.* 
Proofs of its existence are first ha<l from the Portuguese. 
Vasco de. (lama met with iminy “(lu/.rsUi Hindoo nmr- 
chunts trading tx> the Moz.ainbiquc.” Among the many 
visitors tvho waitexl u|k>u him at Melinda, were “ several 
Bunniah merchants from (Iii/erat ; Pythagorean philo- 
sophers, who held it a crime to kill or cat any living 
thing.” It was a Hindoo pilot who gni<lc»l Ijini aerews 
the w'idc expanse of the Indian Ocean. With rcf»;r(‘ncc 
to this tratlc, it has been remarked by Sir Bartle Frere, 
in a spetich made on tlic ocaision of liis embarking on the 
£x])edition against the Kast African Slave Tra<ie, that 
“befi:>re wchad any tiling to do directly with the (lovern- 


♦ Tlw of nri' to throw lifht i»iv»n ihn historv of 

iSlja tiadc fithn Uilij* auciriit wcHtcin liUTi- me. 
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ment of India, or any colonies in Africa, there was an 
immense trade, healthy and vi^^rous, which had been 
fifoing on for a}{e» between Eastern Africa and India. 
'JOie early navif^tora said tliat they found there ‘consider- 
able freedom, a certain amount of civilization, and a very 
large amount of trade with India.*' 

However meagre and fragmentary, the foregoing 
account sullicicntly illustrates the 
Tiic ancient imiiaus civilization wluch prevailed in early 
India, and the amimercial [losition then 
occupied by her. Tlic evidence which 1 have imt together, 
is eliminated and cleared from a wnsiderable amount of 
mythical rubliish encumbering the history of the ancient 
llinduo. He emerges in a character which is as much 
nows to us as ttj foreigneix ami stands out in a strong 
contrast with the nuslern Hindoi>. From the narrative 
liefore the rotwler, the Hindts) of old appears to have 
been an adventurous trader, ami a great sea-explorer. 
He knew to build sea-going ships, in which he sailed 
with as groat a speed as tiny do in modern clip|)ers. 
He couhl make choice of safe harlxairs, and select sites 
fiir advantageous sea-fsirts. He ])iloted foreign vessels, 
and bore f«>reign passengers t<» tlieir homes. He was a 
colonizer, and held transmarine ]H>sses8ions. He w’as a 
civijizer of barbarous nations. From his Eiirojiean predi- 
lections, Mr. Hunter may well be dis|s)sed to theorize on 
the \ avana, or Ionian, or (ireek colonization of Java, lint 
such spcculati«>ns atVect not the nautical repute of the an- 
cient Indian, that is upheld by the V'wlasand Manu. Long 
lK‘ti*re the (Ireeks had a name or nationality, the Vedic 
llind(M) had iKHpiired a kiiow'ltHlge of tlie stars, wliicli 
enabled him ti) tnu*k the tniean highway. Umler the Bud- 
dhists, the Hindoo maritime gfuiius received the highest 
ilevelo^nnent |M>ssible under the circumstances of the times. 
Hiiddhist ships covoreil the sea from Africa to China. 
Ihiddhist factories rose on every shore of the Indian 
()cean. The coiumcnx carried on >vithin such wide 
limits, cannot justly be regarded to have been inconsider- 
able. It is plainly stated to have been “very extensive'* 
m the IVriplus, as well as in all the subscijncnt 
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counts. The mint now to be considered ^ is, bow fiur 
the natives of India took on active shore in the prose* 
cution of tluit commerce? To put in other words, how 
lor were the Indians its carriers ? This is on important 
point to be settled, os the profits of carrying trade con* 
tribute largely to the enrichment of a nation. Much of 
the enormbns wealth of England is fknn her being the 
carrier of the world’s commerce. This [Kwition is very 
much coveted by America, and is the cause of rivalry 
between the two nations. The Yankee has little earth- 
hunger, having to Itimself almost a wliole continent. Ho 
strives only to snatch the monopoly of carrying traile 
from England, and is wniting f(»r a complication to step 
into her shoes. In the opinion of El]>hinHtone, the trade 
of ancient India “ap(>ears to have been ijondircted by the 
Greeks and Arabs.” The grounds on which he founds 
such a BUp{)osition are, that “ our first clear accounts of 
the seas wtMt of India give no signs of trade carried on 
by Indiaits in tliat direction. Nearchus, who cmnmandcd 
Alexander’s fieet, in 32(i B. 0., did not meet a single ship 
in coasting from the Indus to the Euphrates; and expressly 
says that fisliing Imats were the only vessels he saw, and 
those only in imrticular places, and in small pumWrs. So 
much, iiMieed, wore the Arabs the <xirriers of Indian trade, 
that in I’lmy’s time their settlers filled the western shores 
of (’eylon, and ^verc also found established on the const 
of Malabar. The voyagers and travellers in times snbse,- 
queiit to the Peripliis, speak of an extensive commen'o 
with India, but afford no information rcH{x?cting the 
part taken in it by the Indians, unless it l>c by their si- 
lence; for while they mention Arab and Chinese shi|;s 
as fre<pienting the ports of India, they never allude to 
any voyage as having been mode by a vessel of the latter 
country. Marco Polo, indeed, 8|)eaks f>f niratea on the 
coast of Molahar, who cruised fur the whole summer; but 
it a^^ars, afterwards, that their practice was to lie at 
anemor, and mnseqiiently close to the shore, only getting 
under weigh on the approach of a prize.” From a consi- 
deration cn all these points, Mr. Elphiiistone is inclined to 
think thftt the ancient foreign tra<le of India was not in 
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thu harulit of the ludians. But to deny them tiavin^ been 
active participators, is to deny altogether their maritime 
pursuits. Indued, it is not easy to reconcile the Satari* 
tranavams, the sailor-class, and the sea-faring habits of 
tlio ancient Indians with their total abstinence from 
active participation in trade. The two things are incon- 
gruous, and contradict one another. But there is tlie positive 
evidence of the V^edas and of Manu, to weigh against the 
negative evidence of Ncarchus. Long before either 
Scylax or Nearchus made their voyages, the Hindoos 
appear to have entered on their ocean-career. They are 
expressly stated to have pressttd earnestly on boardsliip 
for tlie sake of gain, and to have understoo<l bottonu*y, 
several centuries prior to the dates of those voyagers. 
It would Ihj utterly strange.*, if, with such keen sense, 
they dhl not i>er»‘eive the advantages t>f being tlie <5ar- 
riers of trade, (’onsidering the deep prejiulices of the 
early ICg^ptians to sea-life, tin* Hindoos, in that age, 
ctnild 1 h! the only other people who were cmlized enough 
li)r the pur|HiscH of navigation, and carrying on the earliest 
]ndo-P!gyptian trade. (.\)ntein))oraneous with them the 
Phu'tiicians may have bei'ii a maritime peo{>lc. But the 
navigators of 'fyre aiul Sidon signaliKcd themselves on 
the McdittUTaiiean, w'hile the llindix)s kept the Asiatic 
seas to themselves. The one monu]M)lized the naviga- 
tion of the West — the other the navigation of the East. 
The trade of Tyre with India was chieflv carried on 
overland through the valley of Meso])otamia, by means 
of those “ fleets of the lauil” — caravans or kaiilas, whose 
journeys aiul those of others, were the land joitmeys that 
are sjMjken of by Mann. The Greeks did not distinguish 
themselves on the sea till the fall of Tyre, in the 4th 
century B. C. The Romans did not become expert 
mariners, till the cimquest of Egypt, in the first centuiy, 
gave them the command of the Indian trade. The Arabs 
did not fiourish till the rise of Islam. Thus it must 
have bia>n the Indians, and no other people, who 
principally f^onducted the trade of their country 
with the nations of the West, during the long intervdi 
from the Veiiic ages, to the beginnhig of the Christian 
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era. J)uriit^, too, the decline of the Roniane in the 
third, ft>urth, fifth, and sixth mituries, and prior to the 
rise of tlie Arabs, who, but the Hindtws, amid have 
been the carriers of trade V In the age of Nearchus, 
i..i. i»cean*traflic had probably not been (ieveh)|K‘d in the 
.-^ame degree, as it was in the subsequent ages. The land* 
traffic must have been greater. There nmst have been a 
fmrticular season favourable for the ocean-traffic. The 
Greek admiral must have sailed in an adverse season, 
and therefore did not fiill in with any tratling vessel. 
Becanse there were Arab settlers in Ceylon, and on the 
Malabar coast, it is no decisive evitleiu’c t>f the Induins 
having had no part in the carrying trade. Similarly there 
W'ere Tfiiuhm settlers in Arabia, wlio may as equally be 
supjmsod to have had the trade of that country in their 
hands. Under the ancients, there was no jeafoiisy, no 
exclusion, an«l no attempt at inonojmlization, as under 
the modems. There were hereditary professions, but 
*io monoisdies like those of the presi'iit day. The 
•')ccaii liigliway was oj)en to all. It was trav(?rsed alike 
hy the Jiwlians, the (Jreeks, the Koinans, the Arabs, and 
the Chinese, wdtlu)iit any of them trj'ing to drive the 
o' hers from the field, aiwl seeking to tt])t)ropriute the 
commerce! Iwtween them, aial securing tlie inoiuqKdy 
of carrj'ing trade, similar tx> that which Kngltuid 
has done in the nineteenth century. There w'us no 
**apal bull to axljudge disaA'eries ‘to any particular na*. 
tion. There was no selfish trading spirit to levy diifer- 
4ntial or prohibitory duties u|H)n cargoes in foreign 
1 A-toms. There was no intention to mountain an unriv- 
alled supremacy on the sea. The trade of the ancients 
was without any protection — it was free in the fullest, 
sense of the term. Theirs was true Free Trade, and 
not the |)retend(id Free Trade of the present age. In 
contending for the Indians for a })art in the carrying trade, 

I do not mean that they sailed up as far as the Tibc;r, 
and laAded their goods at the Roman (Jstia. Their 
career must be understood to have Ixeen confined to 
tlua sideQf the Red Sea, and the Persian gulf^to freqneu*; 
log the ports of ancient B^i^ice, Sobeo, and others. 
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In the aloKence of direct information, whatever 
doubtH may arise as to the {mrt taken liy the Indians in 
carrying the Western trade, there can be none as to their 
having been the sole carriers of (he Eastern and the African 
trades, for matiy centuries. Long before Hippalus 
ventured upm the voyage Irom the mouth of the Ked 
Sen, directly across to Itaryguxa and Miisiris, did Indian 
vessels cross the Ilaj' of liengal to Ceylon, to Burma, 
to Malaca, and to Sumatra. Xo Greek or Roman ship 
visited those places. Xo Arab settlers were found 
there prior to the birth of Moluuued. The earth in these 
quarters was unknown to them. Foreigners wdio came in 
quest of s]»iccry or silk, were, as we learn from Cosmos, 
content to buy them in the Indian markets. It was the 
Klings, the Coromaudelese, the Cingalese, and the Bengalis, 
who alone traded in the Eastern sens, and w’crein.the 
undisputed fiossession of the rich commerce of that 
region. It w'iis they who brought the ancient Nankeens^ 
and the Wuoi Munihuy for the Romans, from China. It 
W’os in their luinds that the valuable spicc*trade was 
a practical monoploy in the absence of every competition. 
The Indians of old were dominant on the Eastern seas 
without a single rival. The Burmese and Siamese have 
nut appeared in the field to this day. The Chinese did 
not a])pear, most probably, till the ninth, or tenth century. 
Fa Ilian, wdio travelled to India in the fifth century, 
came overland through Tartary and Cabal. Twocen* 
turies later, llywen Thsang travelled similarly to visit 
the origiruil shrines of Buddita. Had Chinese ships then 
frequented India, those pilgrims w'ould certainly have 
preferred the quicker and more convenient passage of 
the sea. One of them is found to liave resorted to that 

E issoge on his return home. Till the triumph of 
rahmanism over Buddiiism, the Indians must be ac* 
knowledged to liave been masters on the East Indian 
Ocean, and to have been the sole carriers of the trades 
from the regions in tliat direction. * 

Similar to the £lin<|pand Bengalis, were the Cutihees, 
and Gnsratees, and Malaborese, the sole carriers of the 
trade with Africa. In the remotest antiquity, TyHm 
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«im 1 Jewish merchants vinted the port of Ophir on its 
eastern sca^board, and carried thence great ridies to 
kings David and Solomon. But fix>m the &11 of Tyre, 
tile field w*as left to the Indians without a single com- 
petitor, till the spread of Islomism. No Greek or Roman 
voyager sailed to that quarter. The author of the Peri- 
plus gives no account of the ancient Afiison trade. 
Comas does not say a word about it. ThougR, in time, 
the Moors became formidable rivals, it is a striking fiict 
to be noted, that an Indian pilot conducted Vasco de 
Gama, from the African coast to Calicut, across the wide 
Indian Ocean. 

The Buddhist era is the most glorious in the history 
of early India. Her maritime prestige 
chMiKCii in the Hindoo commercial exploitation stora 

highest in that era. The period was 
not mmre glorious, tluin prosperous, at the same time. 
Foreign commerce, which was in the hands of her own 
children, and which was spread east and west from China 
to the Red sea, and far away down to the Mozambique, in 
the Indian Ocean, brought abundant wealth into her lap. 
This state of things continued for a period of more 
than a thousand years, till the final triumph of Brahman- 
ism revolutionised India in all her aspects. Under the 
regime of the Brahmans, new tenets were preached, new 
sentiments began to prevail, and new habits and feelings 
were engendered. Ancient traditions were suppress^, 
altered in their meaning. Andent accounts were eitiier 
exranget^ or distorted and mystified. Forei^ travel 
and fiweign intercourse were laid under an interdict. 
To cross the Indus was to quit the pale of Hinduism. 
'Die sea was condemned as an unhallowed element. In 
time, all enterprise died out of the land under these 
discoaragements and religious terrors. Sea-voyages 
fell altogether into desuetude. Ifistant settiements 
came to m forgotten, and were lost entirely to view. 
C^hm WM regarded as the land of Kskhasas. The 
bnny eea itself was thought to be here composed of 
nulk, and tiiere of curd or ghee. Hie btdcl and. adveii- 
gtorous Indim of ^ degenerated}, utd beeame,. an 
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utterly trattsforine<l being. He became perfectly home>t 
loving. He preferred sitting to walking, and sleeping 
to lotting. He tlmught the happiest mmi was he who 
never jwssed his threshold. Religious prejudices filled 
his mind with repugnance, and he lost all heart at the 
name of sea. He abandoned that element altogether, 
and from ^ enterprising and diligent trader in foreign 
countries, he subsided into a passive and contented 
vendor at home. 

This must explain the phenomenon of the change 
ft.. A»i.i.n. in the character of the later Hindoo 

uifm of tiie ArainnnBy i 

and t\wa.y of th« cany* froiu hiB A edic and nuddliistic prede* 
big trade of tiMiudiauN. Slowly must the process of 

transformation have gttne on during a protracted period. 
The Hindu did not at tmee give up the maritime habits of 
his forefathers, and retire from the seji. Up to the eiglith 
centur}', the Chilka is saitl to have been fretjuented by 
shiiis. Marco Polo spt'aks of Indian ]»iratC8 cniising 
along the coast for the whole summer, in the thirteenth 
century. The Indian government in Java subsisted till 
the end of the fourteenth century. It is ditficult to 
ascertain the exact period when the Indians entirely 
ceased to be a sea^going and trading people. Political 
and social esmses, combined with outside competition, 
made them gradiuilly discontinue visiting foreign ports 
and markets. There were no more the Tyrians, or 
Greeks, or Romans. They had all by turns enacted 
their parts, and disappearea from the arena. But the 
Aralw, wlio luul hitherto played but a minor charact^, 
now made the most conspicuous figure on the stage. 
They gained military renown, at thesame time that they 
acfiuired naval skill. Their supremacy on land kept 
pace with their supremacy cm the ocean. Day by day 
as the field was left unoccuiuefl by the Indians, did 
the Arabs step in imd succeed ta their place. The 
conquest of Persia and Egypt placed the command 
of the routes and marts of the Indian trade 
entirely in , their hands. They shut out the Eu* 
ropeans from access into the Red Sea, and opmiad ,the 
emporium of Bassora, at the juncti<m of the Euphrates 
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and Tigris, as the rival of Alexandria. The Arabians 
made progress fiir Iteyoiid tlie boundaries of Roman 
navigation. They became acqtiainted with Sumatra, 
and the other islands of the indiui Archipelago. By 
the ninth century, they advanced as &r as Canton, in 
China. The welbkiiown tales of tlie voyages of 
indicate tlie limits of the sea traversed by the Arab 
navigators of that period. They were not content, liloe 
the Greek or Roman merchants, to buy second han4 
from the Indiana. They began, for the first time, to 
import goods direct firom the places of their growth. 
They brought spices from the Moluccas, and silk, por- 
celain, and tea from China. They overturned the 
Indian government at Java, and thus became masters 
in a field heretofore solely occupied by the Indians. 
The Chinese also now liegan to take a share in the ocean* 
trade. It is stated by Ebn Ihittuta, an African traveller, of 
the 14th century, that “besides shi])s from Persia, Arabia, 
and other neighbouring countries, some of the ]>ortti 
of Malabar were fireijuented by large junks fW»m Chma.” 
The following account of the merchandize, belonging to 
one of the caravans travelling from llabylon to Palestine, 
and which was plundered by llicliard Cour de Lion in 
1191, helps us to form an idea of the nature of the 
Indian trade as conducted by the Arabians. The articles 
spoken of are “a great quantity of gold and silver ^which 
must have been bullion, as money is also menticmed) 
robes of silk, (lurple dye, a variety of ornaments for the 
persmi, arms, and weapons of various kinds ; sewed coats 
of mail of the kind cmled gasingaiiz, embroidered ciishi* 
ons, sumptuous pavilions and tents ; biscuit, wheat, 
barley and fiour ; electuaries and other mcdicbea ; 
basins, bottles, bags, or perliaps purses (“saccaria”), silver 
pots and candle^stidcs, pepper, cinnamon, and othor 
choice eqfuces of various kinds, su^r and wax, and a 
prodigious quantity of money.” * From this account we 
find the Arabians to have given a greater variety and 
expansion to the Indian trade. Many articles we meii* 
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tioned, in which no traffic existed under the Greeks and 
Romans. The trade in gunny bags is traced from tl^ 
period. They are identified with the sacearm, a name still 
current in India, and of winch the word sack is but an 
abbreviation. In the time of the Arabians, all goods 
**of small bulk, such as cloves, nutmeg mace, gems^ 
pearls, &c., were conveyed from the Perstan gulf, up the 
Tigris to Bassora, and thence to Bagdad, frx>m which they 
were carried to some port on the' Mediterranean. All 
more bulky goods, such as ^p})er, ginger, cmnamon, 
&c., were conveyed by the ancient route to the Red sea, 
and thence across the Desert, and down the Nile, to 
Alexandria.”! It was while the IndianHrade was in the 
hands of the Arabians, that Venice, Genoa, Florence, An- 
twerp, and other places, rose on the other side of the Red 
Sea, and became the most famous marts for Eastern com- 
modities in Europe. Though the Arabs liad attained a 
decided superiority, there is the testimony of Marco 
Polo that *‘the commodities of the East were still 
brought to the Malabar coast by vessels of the coun^y^ 
and conveyed thence, together with pepper and other 
products ])eculiar to tliat part of Inma, by ships 
which arrived firom the Red sea,”J The account of that 
Venetian traveller is dated the 18th century. A hundred 
years later, Ebn Battuta bears similar evidence. Thus the 
Arabs may have become the first commercial people in 
Asia, but still they did not succeed in making themsel- 
ves so entirely masters of the sea, as to have TOCome the 
sole and exclusive carriers of the sea-borne trade of the 
East. There were tlie Chinese who hod a considerable 
share in it. The Indians, too, reser\'ed to themselves a 
portion. This, however, was not of veiy great conse- 

? uence. It was pursued with little energy and enteiprise. 
t was declining, but had not been wholly extinguished. 
The Bengalis appear to have been the firet to quit the sea, 


f Robertson's India. 

1 The same. Kiero was a line Roman caoBoway from Bagdad to Acre on 
the Meditemiiean which they arc going to utilize for the BuplirateB Valley Ba& 
way, ^ 
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«»d get into -a chronic aversion a^ngt it. The Coro>^ 
niandelese and Cutcliees kept to it ror many a year after*' 
n'nrds, and th^ are fonnd to this day not to hav^ 
abandoned it altogether. 

Such was tbe past of t}»e commerce of India^/ 
— ^a commerce justly, legitimately her own, and which 
may be designated after her name with the most per- 
fect truth and consistency. It was a commerce which 
is strongly contra-distinguished from the commerce of 
the present day, wdiicli is most absurdly called Indian 
when no Indian participates in its operations, or is 
permitted to sliure in its profits. 1 wmsider that past 
to terminate properly with the discovery of the 
passage round the i'ajMj of Good Hope, w'hicU brought 
on the most ra<lical changes in the ctmrse ami 
cinidititm of the trade of our country, and, therefore, 
here conclude its review. Ilow'cver imperfect the 
Huuunary may be dceme<l, it is sufficient to ans- 
Aver the object in view. 1 have elsewhere vindicated 
my countrymen tt> have l)een a traveJJinff nation. * 
Here I vindicate them to have been a maritime and com- 
mercial nation. “It has required the most luliorious 
research to disentomb the facta I have quoted from the 
durkne.ss in which they are buried ; but humility compels 
me to say that the s.earch has been so incomplete, that 
far gl’etiter discoveries may be in store for other and 
more skilled explorers.” The Europeans who have 
snatched away our trade, deny our nation to have ever 
been a trading people. The very Natives themselves 
labour under the most erroneous notions on that head. 
It is a deep-rooted conviction in tlieir minds, that their 
forefitthers never travelled into any foreign land, or 
traversed the sea that is so much denounced in the 
Shasters. Their Siecmunto is regarded no more thah 
a m}’th, and their Shooadooah an idle mummery. Long; 
desuetude has effaced every recollection of the past. 
Tampered with by Brahmmical authors, the mlaritune 
history of their nation has been reduced to^ present an 
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absolute blank. Their Mahabharat, Rainayana, and Pura* 
nas, are profoundly silent on the subject, and at the most 
contain bare hints from which it is hnpossible to derive 
any clue. Even European historians, with the informa- 
tio!i now at their disposal, care not to disabuse the native 
public mind. In the latest compilation of Mr. liethbridge, 
there is no acwmnt of our nation’s past commercial 
exploits, such as is cahnilated to fill the minds of Indian 
Hchool-boys with an yearninj^for a coimnercial career. Mr. 
Marshmun’s History of India is little better than a catch* 
penny Avork, whicli perpetual cs many errors of a compi- 
lation made thirty years a<;o. and is Avritten in a sjnrit 
rather to repress than < all forth ennobUnfy aspirations in 
a subject race. To have made Mich a work as produces 
false impressions to bo rul)l)ed out hereafter, and teaches 
us to a make a low estimate of our own nation, a text-book 
for decree-scholars, is an act of ]H!rfunctoriness Avhich is 
highly reprehensilile, (loA’i:rnment need not initiate us 
in the learning, Avhicli is to be unlearnt at a future day. 
Our Syndicates should make selections of such books, 
as Av<>uld train up and jArepare the Indian jy’ouths for 
fiit'.M'o usefulness to tliemselves, and to the nation. Thus, 
und. r laaiiA' combined circumstances, an oblivion has 
)»ee;i civaied t'Miding to produce the most unfavourable 
im]>r, fsi<>iis i>n tlie XatiA'c mind. I thought it my duty 
to cuiigliten my countrymen, and revi\’e their aftcient 
memoi-ic-.! and traditions. To look forAA'urd to the future, 
Ave nir uil.l ;irst look ba<'lv to the past. I wish the Veniacu- 
lar paper-s would give the utmost publicity to my humble 
summary by translating it in the native tongue. And £ 
trust, that Native compilers for the Vernacular Schools 
w.c.ihl iu],c the hint ho Av to prepare their books, and not 
servilely folloAV in the path of Kuro])ean authors, 
rrterly <br,'^-. .tten as the mercantile exploits of our ances- 
tors have become, many of the facts adduced must 
appear Cjuite startling to the present generation. They 
arc (piito a novelty to many of ns, and were little expect- 
ed to h;i ve ever come to our knowledge by those Brahmins 
AA bo believed to have effectually suppressed theinu» They 
Come from a source beyond every anticipation and'.'Cfti* 
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trol of the T^rahTuins. I wo«l<i be vcn' iiuich miMiiuler- 
etowl, if, in vindicntinj; niy iintion as a maritime aiid 
commercial people. I Avere thought to mean to rate tliem 
as high as the English of the present day. In theip' 
insular situation, maritime enterprise is a necessity vrith' 
the English. an<l maritime }K»wer the fomulation of their 
]M>liticaI greatness. India is get»gi*aj>hieally intended 
to be more a land than a naval power. This difterence 
in natural conditions must always account for the ditfer- 
enee in the maritime grcatiiess of the two nations. 
Hut notwithstanding, the Indians have not been a con- 
tem]>tiblc s(;a-gf>ing and trading people, and they miglit, 
umhr proj>cr cdiicatiuri ami encouragement resnseitate 
again into the same sea-going and trading people. This 
is all that 1 have attempted to show and establish. It 
has been my endeavour to j)oint out Iiow t.lu:y ]>h>iigbed 
the seas from the earliest dawn of history — how they 
traded within the limits of an ocean-world tliat extended 
from Egypt to China, and from the iVlozamhitiue to the 
Indian Arclu}K‘lago — how tirst they <lovel()jK*d the great 
spice-trade of the world, and carried the valuable 
cargoes which the Egyptians eirf|)loyed in preserving 
their mummies and the lloniaiis in hnniiiig their dea<l — 
how their commercial intercoursf; ha<l civiii/.e<l the anci- 
ent Iturmese and Malays — ^liow they hud founded colonies 
in Java and tturrieif pass<‘.ngers to ( 'hiua — htnv tluiy kiiCAV 
to build much better ships than those of the present day 
— how they freighted their own Isjttoms and corned the 
foreign commerce of their country themselves — how they 
Avere the sole carriers of the ocean-traffic during the 
decline of the Romans and prior to the rise of Islam — • 
and how they enriched their comitry by their adA^enturous 
mercantile o])erationB and exploits. All these I haA'e 
endeavoured to show Avith a AieAv duly to impress the - 
native mind with an idea of the prosperuusness and glory, 
of ancient India — with an adequate sense of what we once 
possessed and what we have lost. It U hq^hly necessaiy 
to become alive to this oar loss in its fu^est extent ; 
and tWgreat object for which 1 have laboured to . 
pile the ^egqin^ account^ is to represei^ to.my ooiuitr^ ; 
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men, who are now bo deadened against enterprise and 
so full of dread of the Kdldpdnee^ the high position and 
I)r(^stigc once enjoyed by our nation, and to rouse them 
to qualify themselves for the same position and prestige. 

The sketch has a moral to be deduced from it— a 
l(?sson to teach. They will do well to lay that lesson to 
heart, and try to give it a prjictical effect. 


SONNET. 

(To a Totljjy — mih a volume of my Poems,') 

Accept, lliis irilnitis tritliii^ tlio’ it he. 

From oiii* who owns tbv hmiity’s sovenMgn power^ 
Keep it, — for in some lonely future hour, 

It will hriiiiT buck thy youthful days to tlwHJ, 

When Hope wan young, and Life was fair and fre(', 

And Fancy linger'd in gay Pleasure’s bower, 
W<*avrng bright coronals with many a Howcr, 

Or wander’d unconfiiiotl in eestacy! 

We part., — perehance on <»artli we ne’er may mc?ct, — 
And 'tln'refore liavo 1 come to Beauty shriue 
Once more with offering and incense swx'et. — 

— O when long shadows mark our day’s dceline, 
IShould this j)Oor gill, these lines thy visiou greet. 

Think kindly of the friend whose heart was thine I 


0. C. Dutt. 



THE LASCAR IN ENGLAND. 

BOCOH NOTES FROM A SKIFFKK's DIARY. 


IT^IIERE are few Kkipjieiv, |>orha|)K, who have hadalong^ 
visit to Eii^luiul with an Asiatie crew. Such huv- 
injf been my fortune, I projKwe descrihinj^ as briefly as 
}x>ssiblc soinethiitjr about my stay in 1i(»n(loii with tfcrcw 
of fifty-eiglit men, all natives of Eastern Hcn^ral. 

On our arrival in Loiulon, the men were housed in 
the Straiifyers’ Home, West liulia Dock Road, wdiere they 
were made as comfortabh! as ]M>ssible, artifitaal heat bein |5 
sup|>lie(l to compensate for the inclemency of the wcu- 
tlicr, as it was ( Ictober when they were taken in. 

Shortly after their arrival, they were taken to see 
the great shij) known as the “ Leviathan” or “ Great 
Eastern,” and were greatly surprised at the dimensions 
of that vessel. On a fine day, an oj)iM)rtunity was given 
them to visit the Crystal f*ahu;e, and their Avondcr was 
St) great when they got inside, that they could do nothing 
else but .stan* open-ioouthcsl at all they saw. Indeed, it 
became tedious to get them along, so many remarkable 
objects they saw to arrest their attention ; and I venture 
to say there were»few pt!(j]»le in England that enjoyed or 
laughed more heartily at i*unch and Judy than these men 
did! Rut what siir|>rise<l them mf>fe than any thing .else 
they witnessed was the Automatura (.'hess iMayer. '^\^len 
they had seen the grounds of the Palace and otlier objects 
of interest, I took them into the rmnn in which this piece 
of wonderful mechanism is exhibited. Then, drawing 
their attention to the figure which represents an Arab 
most accurately dressed and smoking the traditional 
Hooka, I commenced my (iaines at Chess. At the first ' 
movement of the figure, their eipianimity seemed to 
vanish, and something like awe took jamsessitm of them. 

1 susjHsndcd the play to enahlc the man in attcndaUce 
to ojiea the chest and back of the figufe and shewed 
•them tMt it \vas worked solely by nutchiuery. 'This 
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done, the game nas continued by me when they were 
fairly nonl>Iu^*rtcd at what they saw. I can play an ordi- 
nary gjinie at chens, but the Antomatum moved its pieces 
not only with as much precision as myself but with 
far ffreakr mra-an. The room was not sufficiently large 
to admit the whole of my crew, so this necessitate<l 
my ])laying a secunid game ; and I need hardly say 
tliat I derivetl i‘ar greater pleasure from se.eing tlie 
surprise <lepiete.d on their ctnintenance than I did from 
tiu! game itself, because I Avas sure of losing it, and 
oidy wanted them t«) see this really wonderful piece t»f 
mechanism. 

The game played out, I took them to a h)oking- 
glass, — (»ne of. ja’cnliar construction, in which when 
any person lo<jks he sees stnnething else. — stune DarArinian 
rclati«)n or other representative of th(^ genus mammal. This 
Avsis indeed beyoial their <*onccj)tion. and I must have 
fallen consi(lerai)ly in their estimate from Jiiy inability 
to e.\{>laiu clearly why this was so. 

\Ve then visited tlu; next .small compartment in 
■which was exhibited the ‘'(’ity of I{agii.sa,” a vessel 
no larger than a dinifi/, [the smalh*st kind of Indian 
river craft, rather better than asuA uge's canoe,] if so large., 
and VA’hich had eros.sed the Atlantic and completeil 
the voyage from LiverjMsil to Xew York and back 
again AA'itli only i>no tnaii and a (h)g “for creAv. 

“Allah! IVismallah ! ” exclaimed my companions, and 
they seemed unanimously to be of opinion that the 
Kvil One must have guide<l the ac-s-scI, or she could not 
have braved the stormy billoAvs of that tempestuous 
sea. 

Th«' Avere taken tAA'o days later on to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, Avhen* they suav all kinds of vessels that 
Avere ever built from the “(ireat Harry” to the “Northum**. 
berlund” one of our latest Inm clads. 

Madame Tussan<rs Wax-work Exhibition was the 
next phuAo visited by them. I faMAk them to see the 
K«)om of Ht)rn)rs in Avhich are exliibited the murderers 
Avho have obfbined a doubtful celebrity. They stayed 
so long looking at these images, that 1 found 
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fully believed a great deal of what they saw was reaL 

I may here ineutwai that tlie mode of visiting these 
pltiecH , oirasioiKxl gn?at merriment, rurf only to the 
men Init to the street Arab also. A (xm})le of vans 
Avere hired atid in these vans they were seated, a 
eiency of fmal having been coitked before*lmn<l and 
earefully stowed away. When all were in. the vans 
moved off, with flags flying ami sianc music plajdng. 
The drive was always sufficiently long to be enjoyable, 
without tiring the <*xeursionists, and by a groat many, 

1 am ineliuetl to think, the ride Avas as much enjoyed 
as what Avas at the jonriM'y’s eml. 

All the authorities at the Strangers’ Home were ex* 
eecdingly kind to the men and alw'ays most ready to con- 
tribute in every way to theirf««t/hrf and hap]uness. It Avould 
ap])ear, one thing alone Avas Avantingtocomjdete their feli- 
city. As a rule tlie-se Asiatics objot-t to a life of eclibaiy and 
much to my astonishment, I firnnd several AA'omen UAvaiting 
my return from town one day, and on niy emjuiriiig 
their pleasure, I AA’as told that many of the men Avished 
to maiTv and that the object of their A'isit avus to know 
whether they couhl go out in my vessel AA'Ith them. Tliis 
Avas of course out of the question, for, howcA'cr much 
I might fe<'l dis|K)sed to indulge my men, J could not 
carry the joke so far as to alloAV each of them to bring 
to India an Knglish Avife. I pnpted this out to the 
amorfjus Lotharhw, and they most unAvilliiigly gave in. 
Still 1 could see other measures must be adopted, else 
1 should find myself at sea Avith not only fifty Lascars 
but fifty J.<a8ears' wives in the bargjiin. J considered it 
necessary, therefiire, to arrange an interview with, these 
vohmteer brides at the Strangers’ Home. I iwinted out to 
them that they could not go out in the ship ; ,] tried to 
'dissuade them from taking such a rash step ; but Uiey 
would not listen. FindiAig all my arguments ineffectual 
1 then told them that, most probably all the men bad 
four or five aa-Ia’cs already m India, and that if tl^jr 
thought the^ would like the position of ^o. 5 or 6, as 
tlie case might be, they could do as they iirished. . I 
•Would any how ^A'e them a week to think over it and 
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Huoh as were (lisiwsod to run the risk could meet me 
that (lay week. 1 attended, the women did not. And so 
niy men all came away single, so fur as English wives 
tvere (concerned. But I by no means felt sure of tins 
until 1 had been at sea on my Avay to ( 'alcnttA * weelc, 
because I knew their proneuess to stow away in any 
vessel. 

Oil I fjoTio for over I gono for ovit ! 

My lovo — my jiiy of oarly yonr.'t ! 

SIio’k ^01115 to livo whoro aii;p^i‘ls dwoll, — 

She's ^oiie to bless tli’ elhorral sjiheros ! 

2 

Oh ! oroiK? for over ! <;ono for over I 

Tlu* lovcliost si/rht that vision bic'st ! 

1 tlioii;fht sh(? from 8]»irit-land: 

To spirit-land slio's ^one to rost ! 

3 

Oh ! ;L(one for ov('r ! ^oiic for (»vcr ! 

Tlu* Imht that hsl mv soul to bliss I 
1 f(*arod, and found a gem so rich, 

T«»o jiiudi so for a world like this ! 

4 

Oh ! gone for over I gone for over I *' 
tSlio who inspired my earliest lay ! 

On lileV tumnltiious sea I float, 

Like a deserted cast-away ! 

5 

Though gone for ever! gone for ever! 

Tlie loved form still comes to me, 

In dreams at night, in lustre dight, 

Rreathiug the soul of hannouy I 

Oh ! gone for evi^r ! gone for ever ! 

For to embrace her when I fly, 

Tlie visjpn dear melts into air, 

And wakes tlie dreamer with a sigh I 



NOTICES OF THE SMlIfTFS. 

I. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The Siin'itis as a class are theoretically inferior to 
the Vedas only, in authority, in the rclipous system of 
the Hindus. Tliey are generally written in the Sl-okn or 
Amishtthnp metro, thoiigli other metres aire now and then 
. introduced and the greater part of several is written in 
plain pithy prose. In the domain of Hindu Law the 
Sinritis have reigned supremo, especijilly in tiie older 
text*l)ooks. The obsolete hmgunge of the Vedax, and the 
modernness of the Puninax, operated as disqualihon* 
rions, and <]uotations from these two classes of works are, 
the exception and not the rule. In later times the autho- 
rity of the Punmax became paramount. 

A^ious lists are given of the Smritix, but tione of 
them is exhaustive. We projwsc in our notices to follow 
the order laid domi by Ydtpiavalh/a in the beginning of 
his Institutes, reserving however the Manu Sninti, as the 
most imiwrtant, to be noticed last of all. 

The word Smnti means, derivatively, recollection. 
The term was once applied to the Srautiuand Ginhya Sutras 
(aphorisms on Vedic sacrifices, and peculiar ceremonies in 
•which the G&rhapatya fire is required,) as well as to the 
P/ujrma mtrax, which alone are now*a-days jirescnted to 
our minds when the word is used. These latter are most 
probably jKJetical redactions of different Dhm'tna 
only a few c»f which are available in these days, A 
detailed ami scholarly exposition of these matters will be 
fo^d in the Introduction to West and Buhlier’s Digest. 

Atbi Samhita. 

Tlie Rvdds approached Atri the sacrifi^er, foremost 
of those learned in the Veda and conversant with the 
iaw. The}'' approached him, reclining, and after s^uta- 

8 
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tion in duo form, c])(|uired what was good for all. Tlic an- 
swer to the question is the Atri Samhitd, Avhicli, we are told 
is the puriher of all sin, the solver of all doubt, and 
AA'hich should never be taught to Brahmans who are bom 
in a low family, or are of bad character or dull unders- 
tanding, 1'iie duties of a pupil towards his precepton 
naturally suggest themselves. Even for a single Avord whicli 
a precicptor imparts to a pupil, there is nothing in the 
Avorld by giving which he may discharge his indebted- 
ness. tie that respects not the preceptor avIio has in- 
struftte<l him even in a single letter, that ungrateful 
wretch is l)orn among Chand/ila.'t, after i hundred births 
as a «log. 

A stereotypetl edition of society is tlu; ideal state ol 
j)erfectiou in the A'iew' i»f our Jiinhi’ft, and accordingly, 
after laying dovni tlie respective duties of the four classes, 
Avhieh are the same as those in 3fanu, avc find it laid down 
lliat the king who |>unishcs those who have forsaken the 
duties »)f tii(ar own class and taken up those of the 
others, is e.xalted i»» Heaven. Eirin in Ins own duties 
even the <SWm attains heavenly bliss; the duties of other 
classes should be avoided as the handsome Avife of another 
person. The iSnftni fbml of a Japa and JJomn should be 
executed by the King, for such a j^.erson is surely the 
dcstrttyer of the kingdom as mtich as water is of fire. 

'I'luit the social system might be perpetuated, it was 
imperatively necessary that the Brahmans as a class 
should be learned and intelligent, and devoted to their reli- 
gious duties. So that they might inspire all around them 
•with veneration and uavc. The utmost severity is there- 
fore directed against the scum of the Bralunanical popula- 
tion. None of the emoluments and honors reserved for the 
eldest b*»rn of Nature is for them. The village which sup- 
ports ignorant and mendacious Brahmans is to be severely 
punished. VWu-re the ignorant enjoy what legitimately 
appertains to the leamcil, drought and other fearful cala- 
mities are sure to visit tl»e huid. 

'The soAyreigu is not to tronhlc himself about his 
spiritual Avolfuro. ' His priests do all that for him. The 
righteous discharge of the duties of his station is mcce 
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than Rufllicient to procure him salvation. Punishment of 
the wicked, honoring the ji^ood, accumulation of treasure 
by just means, Impartiality between applicants for justice 
and protection of subjects, these five are the only sacra- 
ments for kings. The religions merit and purity which 
kings acquire in this world by the protection of subjects, 
the best of Brahmans do not by a thouHaml sacrifices. 

All the works on Adoption begin with the text of 
Atri: — ‘By him who is without a son, should a substitute, 
be made, from any and every person, diligently, for the 
performance of funeral ceremonies. .\s st)on as a son is 
iioru, the father is freed from the anccsstral dt«bt; in that 
day he becomes pure, and w rescued fojn lu?ll. A large 
number of sons is to be desired that even one might go to 
6V/yd, perform the Amamedha or give away a blue bull. 

Religious persecutions seem not to have been rare in 
Arti 's time, for he directs the twice-lH>rn man forcibly 
made to swerve from the path of rcllgiou.s duty by the king 
or other out-castes, to perform again the ceremony of 
regenerate birth aii<l undergo a penance of three! kricchm^. 
But how can this be reconciled w'ith the text of Mnnu, which 
declares that all tilings done by force should be counted as 
not done at all? *l'he undaunted MimamKhst would no 
doubt step in and draAv a distinction between application 
of actual physical force and the i^e of mere threats. The 
twice-bom man who partakes of foo<l^ contaminated by 
contact with ardent spirits is also directed to jicrform 
again the regenerative ceremonies. 

The wife is to venerate her husband as a G<j<i on 
Earth. As the king’s way to salvation is by good govern- 
ment, so the wife’s salvation is in the faithful discharge 
of the domestic duties. The husband is to be her sole 
Deity, undisputed master of her mind and heart. For 
the Creator Himself no corner is to be reserved. Fasts 
and religious observances are expressly p^rohibited her. 
She falls if she worships any other being, human or divine 
than her lord. The woman, we arc told, wdio, when her 
husband is living, observes a fast, does diminish tlie length 
of her husband’s life, and will surely go to hMl. If she is 
dcsiitJtts of bathing in a holy place, let her <lrink the 
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water with wliich tlie husband’a feet has been washcfl, 
and she will attain the exalted position of Sankara or 
1 ^ishnii. 

There is no authority higher than the Veda, none 
more venerable than the mother; in this world and the 
next there is no better friend than charity. But indiscri- 
intnate charity is discouraged as much as j)ossible. What- 
ever is given to an unAvorthy recipient is fruitless, and 
consigns the ancestors to the seventh degree, to the 
raging fires of hell. If ignorant Bralunans are invited 
to a shraddhn f>r puji'i, the manes and gods go aAvay dis- 
appointed, refusing t(» ]>artake of the oblations otfered. 
As irumy iiioutlifiils, says Afunif, as an ignorant Brahman 
swallows at a funeral meal, so many red hot iron balls is 
tb(! dead made to swallow. 

Il»)wever f(»nd they may have been of beef and ten- 
der veal in the Ve«Uc period, the Ji’isfm are very kind to 
the lK)vine race in the SinHft period, and ever since those 
animals have been the objects of Hindu adoration. He 
whf) has in his house, says Atri, not even a single cow 
followed by a calf, how can ho be prosperous, how can his 
darkness be dispelled ? The house that resoiindeth not to 
the rhythm of I Vd/c hymns, that is flt)t ornamented by 
coAvs, ami filJetl on all sides AA'ith children, is but a 
burial-ground, a desert. The Sticiety for the Prevention of 
tb’uelty to Animals, of which we hcjflr one of the most 
zealous .and .active members is a native gentleman of this 
city, m.ay Avell take a leaf out of the Atri Sannhitd. A 
plough drawn by eight oxen says the sage, is the one 
allowc<l by law, that by six oxen, is customary, four oxen 
to a plough is cruel, and tavo to a plough is murder. Two 
oxen should bo emplove<i on the plough for a quarter of the 
day, four till noon, an«i eight till evening, — such is the Law/ 
The sage Panisara says the same thing in his Institutes. 

ltwould.be interesting to calculate how many of 
our present Brahmans would fall under the following 
categories laid down by Atri. (1) The Brahman soru- 
puloiis in the performance of the various prescribed rites 
and ceremomes is called Deva, God. (2) Residing in 
the forest, living on i*oots, fruits and leaves, always intent 
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on offering oblations to ancestors, be is called Mtmiy 
hermit. (3) He who studies incessantly the Veddnta^ 
forsakes all connections, and reflects on the Sdnkhya and 
Yoga, is called Dwija, regenerate. ( 4 ) He, that foremost 
in Wttle, does orurpowcr armed hosts is called Kxhatrya, 
warrior. ( .I ) Devoted to agriculture and the rearing of 
cows, dealing in commerce, the Brahman is called Vaisya, 
merchant. The seller of lac-dye and salt, safllowcr and 
milk, clarified butter, >vj,ne and flesh is a Sadra. Thief 
and robber, informer and back-biter, always greedy of 
fish and flesh, the Brahman is called Huthiaa, savage. 
Ignorant of the BraJmia but proud of the Brahmanical 
thread, — that sin gets him the ajMsllation of Paxhu, beast. 
He that robs men confidently seated near |x)nds, ‘wells 
or pieces of water in gardens is called a Mlccchn. The 
Brahman that performs, no rites, is ignorant, contemner of 
Brahmans is a veritable ChandMa. 

The age of this Smriti can only be detennined by 
internal ctadence. It quotes Manu, Satalapa, SaWapa, 
i^dnkhya, A'paxtawha and V'y^isa. We intend after we have 
finished tlie notice of the whole set to arrange it in chron- 
ological order, on this basis. 


PiuN Nath 1 ’audit. 



ROSAMOND’S REVENGE. 


Shortly before lii» conquest of Italy, Alboin the chief of tlie 
TjOfnbards had defeated and killed with his own hands Cnn^mundy 
the Killer of the Gipeda?, and married his daughter RosamoTid by 
for(!e, Tljo skull of Cunlrniind^ which Alboin, according to the 
barbarous custom of th<5 times, uffed as his drinking cup, was 
always regarded by him as the noblest trophy of his victory. The 
death of Alboin of which an account will he found in Gibbon's 
l)(H‘.liiie and Fall of the Roman Emigre, chapter XLV., is the 
subject of the following lines. 

Loud and dc(^p the clarion scuinds, 

Warriors' lieart in joy rebounds, 

Alboin holds his f(*ast to-night, 

Dlushing maidens, men of might 
Join the jovial feast to-night. 

Pass the howl round!” Alboia said, 

Love and wine arc valor’s meec* 

Hundred armour’s noisy clang — 
ll(»arse applause in thunder rang. 

“Pass the bowl round !” the monarch cried, 

Hiuulred chiefs in joy replied. 

|{oiind wont bowl, red wine was poured. 

Chieftains drank and laiiglu^l and roared : 

Warriors sung their deeds of fame, — 

Lombard’s glory, Alboin’s name ; 

Voices hoarse of savage glee 
in the guest-hall sounded free ; 

Uncouth sounds of fierce delight 
Startled the silent shades of night. 

‘*Pa§s the the monarch cried, 

‘*Lovc and wine arc valoFs meed.” 
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Pierce ho liift trusty spear, 

iSoiinds his buckler loud and clean 
**Tlus spear has quelled our foemen’s pride, 
^^This buckler danj^*rs dashed aside, 
^^Cunimund^s blood this arm defiled, 
^^lliis liand has won Ciinimund’s child ! 
*‘HuI pass the wine!’’ he fiercely cried, 

** Love and wine are valor’s mood, 
Blushing beauties wait on yon, 

“ Love and wine arc valor’s due.” 

Hundred armour’s noisy dang, — 

Hoarse applause in thunder rang. 

Hound went bowl, red wine they poured, 
(.niieftains laughed and drank and roared. 

Hound went the wine cup, 

Drank the warriors all, 

Hound went the wine cup — 

Cuniinund’s noble Kkull. 

But let ||fur Queem,” said Alboin, 

Grace this festive hall, 

Let h<!r taste this rod wine 
Frofti her father’s skull, 

^‘For without bright damsels * 

“ What w'ere song and wine ! 

Our Queen must be partaker 
Ot' this feast of mine. 

“ Amid the sons of valor 

Beauties briglitest shine. 

Our Queen must bo partaker 
Of this feast of mine. 

‘‘ Or if she comes not hither,— 

IjCt her taste this wine, 

Our Quoc'n mu^t be partaker • 

^'Of this feast of mine.” 
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Rosamond^s Itevmge. 

'J'liricc is spf»ke the mandate. 

Thrice the hall is still, 

Tlirice the clan^ of armour 
Ap]^>lauds the royal will. 

Cruel woi’d I But Alboiu said, — 

II in wurd law, it wan obeyed. 

Where pensive Ilosainond was sitting:. 

They took the bowl — tlie cruel biddiiij^. 
tipeeehless she hoard her lord’s cominaud, 
Kpec^elilcss she saw the fatal }>ow1, 
S[»occ;lilesH she took it in her hand, 

Iter iiuirdercd noble father’s skull. 
i*ale as a spectre wild she gaze^d, 

Yet moved not — trembled not witli fear, 
lli‘r eyes like glowiiic^ cjinders blazed, 

Yet closed not, — slicd no dastard tear. 
And on her brow, still knit with ire, 

A gloomy shade spoke vengeance dire. 
C’utiimniid’s daughter — noble dame, — 

The child of beauty and of fani<?, — ^ 

Tir unholy cuj) she would nut taste, 

Yet knew her husband’s soul cd’ fire !, 

She stood, — l>ut for her heaving bn ast, — 

A marble F iiry, — Form of Ire ! 

A moment passed, — was quenchc'd her ire, 

Though clouds still hovereil round her bn 
tier eyes had lost their look of fire, 

Hut kept their animated glow. 

And ealm and bold she only said, 

My husband’s will sliall be obeyed.” 

With glowing cheeks and burning lip 
Did she the wine obedient sip. 

Yet she was ealm, — and ehangcnl her ire 
To settled gloom and i>urpose dire. 
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Down she knolt ami forvont pmvoxi, — 

She iraatrd aibove and firmly said, — 

** My Kmg lost father's holy shade ! 

“ For<rive fins heinous, itn pious deed, 

This outrji^re on thy noble lanio« 

Tins df*e(l of* thy own dau"hter*« shatne ! 

Thy deuth, the shiuohter of tliy bund, 

The fbreiii^T t>t' thy dsin^^hter's haiiul, 

Tills insult, — all iwen^ecl shall la*,. 

And blo<Hl for blood shall bubble frocl” 


Day followed ni^^ht, iii^lit followed day. 
And weeks and months have passed away ; 
Fair llosainond, ;(reat Alboin’s cjueeii, 

In sadness is no longer seen. 

No longer in her lonesome bowser 
She pas8<$B e’f^n one. jiensive hour ;• 

No longer in her lonosome hall 
W eeps she her noble father’s fall. 

So changed, indml, — so lightsome seemed, 
Such cheerful calmness on her heamcMf ! 
Bui those wdio marked her w^oll woukl say 
That on lM*r brow a slnxde there lay, — 

*T was not of woe or pensiveness, — 

A shade of silent thoughtfuliims. 

That ill her eye a light tliere beaiot^, — 

’ ’T was not what pleasure lores to wear, — 
Nor ^rrow’s glow-, — it rather scemefl 
The light of silent thought and care. 

9 
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But weeks and months have passed iiway^i 
Hid in her breast her purpose lay. 

But Alboin^s chiefs^ who served her will, 
Honorvkl Alboiu as a god. 

Nor was there one among them all 

Could dare to shed great Alboiu^s blood. 
Nor rich reward. nor promise fair 
Could tempt a man the deed to dare. 

Slie would not toucli the murderous steel. 

No Lombard chief the blow would deal ; — 
But woman’s wrath and vengc?ance dire 
AVill find its w'ay through blood and fire. 

Of all tlfo noble chiefs 

Who drew the Lombard sword 
•{5o noble as Peredeus 

Was none in di^ed and word. 

In the brunt of the battle. 

No sjK*ar could point so well. 

In tin? ear of the maiden 
• No Video more sweetly fell. 

And lie loveil a maiden, 

Fair, fond and void of art, — • 

He vras loved by the maiden 
With all her sim[de heart. 

And they would meet iu silence. 

As often they had met, 

Not a wonl would be whispered 
Witliin their dark retreat. 

The lovers silent met at last, 

Their blissful time in darkness passed, 

And now was time that they should {mrt. 
Peredens ! why that sudden start ? 

Why ^zest on that burning face ? 

Host miss thy own maid's milder grace ? 
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Say, whose those j^lowinj; eyes of fire 
Hut look of wild indiji^nant ire? 

Whose, too, that brow of haughty pride ? 
Canitnnud*8 daughter, — Alboiu's bride ? 

Yes, Alboin's bride, Cunimnnd’s cJuld, 

With foul embrace thou hast defiled. 

** Thou know’st my husband’s soul of fire, 

“ Expect his unforgiving ire. 

An injured Lombard’s vengeance dire ! 

“ We die together in a brcatli, — 

W'e only live by Albinn’s deatli ! ” 

Peredous knew her wftrds were true, 
Peredeus soon his master slew; 

And Rosamond, great Alboin’s bride, 

Beheld him die and langluxl in pride. 

She laughc'd, — she knelt, — she wildly prayed,- 
** My long lost father’s noble shade! 

‘‘ Thy death, the slaughter of thy liand. 

The forcing of thy daughter’s hand, 

“ That insult, — all revenged see. 

And blood fur blood hath bubbled free ! ” 


Arc’yuak. 



BHOOBONESHOREE 


TiIK FaIU IIlNKi: W'lKOW, 

C.nAPTKU XU. 

Thk IlrHiiANKs’ ITmi'aithfim. WonsiiiF as1> thk Wivea’ Kri-oikaae. 

“ From lier Inst speech/’ continued Preo Nath, ” I 
atn disjMJsed to infer, l)octor, that lihoohoneslxoree was 
foolish enough to helievc that her prayers iniglit move 
Heaven to restore her hushiuid and child to hef loii;:pnff 
anus. * She retired, therc'fore, to her own room, — pro- 
bably to imitate the anei(*nt donees in her devotion 
BO that the (Jroat h'ather of Mercy niijjht be induced to 
W'ork a miracle in her favor. Tlie reincmbrance of her 
huslMind may have also vividly recalled to her mind 
his wild jeafousy with respect to her verbal intercoiirse 
with younj^ men. For that Usdish husband could not, 
it appears, bear to see his faithful and <levoted wife accept 
that adoration and love which her beauty and accom- 
plishments universally inspired. As he was her oracle 
in all matters temiKiral or spirituirf, it ini^ht have 
suddenly occurred to her that she ha<l committed a 
great crime by accepting the young men’s, homage. At 
least my informant hius suggeste«l these to be the groun<ls 
of her inexplicable coiuluct. But whatever the cause 
might be, she remained in the room for two hours, and 
neitlier the calls of apjietite nor her aunt’s tears nor 
even her grandfather’s entreaties could induce her to 
open the door. When she came out at last, she was as 
radiant with Joy and smiles as ever. It was not diffi- 
cult for her ntults at any time to extract any secret from 
her guileless heart, t)ut the motives of her conduct 
in this particular instance were never reve-aled. 

“In the* afternoon she sent back the bearers and 
Pulkec that had gone to bring her home, lu the lettcf 
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which accompanied them,' she informed her mother that 
circumatanccii beyond her control had obliged her, 
much against her will, to pr<»long her stay for another 
month. She did not tell her what those circumstances 
•were, for in her min<J she was not yet quite satisfied as 
to why her graiuHsither wanton! to go to Briudabun, and 
why fie suddcidy ehangiHl his resolution when she 
consented to stay. “ For . who knows . " said she, 
*• whether my cousins may not bo right after nil. ” She 
had, it is tnie, great respect for the opinions of her 
aunts, but the contrary opinion was held by so over- 
whelming a majority that she could not arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion on the ]M)int. Besides, she 
thought, she ha<l great ditficiilty in inducing her grand- 
father to desist from his intendei I journey, and lie himself 
assured her he was sacrificing his own wishes to gratify 
her longing to behold him. In the letter, she, indeed, allud- 
ed to the old mdii’s projected jounicy, but mentioned 
the fact so as to imply that it was occasioned by her 
mother’s angry and disres|K!ctful letter. She, therefore, 
strongly recommended her nmther to ask his forgiveness 
for what she had done. That her mother might not 
forget it, she drafted a letter full of apology and 
repentance for her past conduct, &c., and reijucsted her 
mother to return it in her name if she approved of its 
contents, or else tb semi a bitter one if she liked. In 
either case, she implored her mother to send the pro- 
posed letter open to herself that sh'd might present it 
to her grandfather and procure her mother’s ]>urdon. 
She did not omit to mention the kind and endearing 
terms which the old man bad ap]>lied to her mother, 
but forgot to enumerate the obnoxious ones. With 
respect to these, she observed that he hiul used some 
angry words, such as a father might do towards his 
favorite daughter in a fir of resentment. While this 
letter is in its way, I will relate to you the interesting 
scenes enacted on that night betw'een Kadumbinee aira 
Kusam and their respective husbands. 

**As 1 have told you. these ladies had concealed them- 
selves in a-room near tiie place on seeing their husbands 
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approach Bhooboneshoree. When Dwarik made hig first 
impassioned speech, Kadumbinee simply felt disgust and 
said, “ what beauty lias he discovered in a ptur of long 
feet !” She, however, consoled herself with the' reflec- 
tion that man^ words might be spoken in jest which had 
no real signification. But when her husband kneele<l 
before Bhooboneshoree in the attitude of prayer, laid the 
rose at her feet by way of offering, and fell to contempla- 
ting her graceful features she was so impatient to 
witness the scene that regardless of fear or shame, 
she projected her head coitsiderably from her hid- 
ing place. Hearing him launch forth in praise of 
Bhooboneshoree’ s feet, which were certainly not the 
strong i)oiut in her loveliness, and prefer them to riches, 
power, fame and children, she was frightened at the 
thought that her husband had lost Ills senses. When 
she saw Bhooboneshoree cast her eyes towards the 
ground from inability to hear his fond find frenzied gaze, 
rile began to accuse her of female artifice and false modesty. 
Then Dwarik apostrophised Bhoolwnieshoree’s eyes in 
the thrilling language of Intense passion, and Kadumbi- 
nee stood rooted to the spot as if a thunderbolt had fall- 
en on her head. Seeing her husband bow low to catch a 
glance of Bhooboneshoree’s eyes, she felt a longing to 
apply a broomstick on his bsick in the convenient position 
it assumed. This wish ivas intensified'when he advanced 
nearer to receive Bhooboneslioree’s feet on his "breast, 
which Kadumbinee wished she could break with a thun- 
dering kick from her own. Hetiring him ask back the 
rose by way of blessing, she wished she could at that mo- 
ment tlirust several vunmds of flow'ers' down his throat. 
But when he kissed and held in his breast the rose 
trampled under Booboneshoree’s feet, she wished the 
earth to divide that she might enter it, life having now 
become a burden to her. Seeing them cast tender glan- 
ces at each other, she cast her eyes towards heaven, de- 
siring it, no doubt, to hurl its thunderbolt on their heads. 
With some relief she heard Bhooboneshoree enforce 
fttitlifulness to marriage vows, and with suspended breath 
she awaited his answer. His reply, preferring Bhoobo^* 
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eshoree’s ugly feet to his wife’s blooming cheeks, which 
exdted considerable laughter among the other ladies, 
stretched that wife almost a corpse on the ground. 
Kusam hastened to her relief, but all her exertions failed 
to revive her until her overcharged heart found vent in a 
torrent of tears. 

“ During the time Bhooboneshoree would not accept 
Chundcr’s adoration, Kusam remained by Kadnmbinee’s 
side to soothe and console her with the assurance that 
all was in jest. But when her own husband began to 
rave, she left Kadumbiuce to her fate, and hastened to 
the loophole to see what he did. When Ohunder dFered 
up his heart’s blood and •eyes at Bhooboneshoree’s feet, 
it is impossible for pen to describe Kusam’s sufferings. 
A faithful and loving Avife, doating U[)on her husband, 
but envious of the charms of a rival beauty, to whom 
that husband offers one by one all that is dear to her, 
can alone form an adequate idea of her agony. The re- 
peated peals of laughter which her husband’s sallies 
provoked from the rest, were so many thunderbolts on 
poor Kusam’s head. She stnick her head, tore her hair, 
and, in imitation of her husband, Avished to tear out her 
eyes, that after laying them at Bhoolwneshorec’s feet; she 
might go from door to door like a blind beggar asking for 
alms. Her pluinp,8mall feet refused to stand ; her fra- 
pie wmst was hardly able to support her swelling bust ; 
her round tapering hands were raised to her forehead in 
the attitude of despair ; her snow-white neck shewed the 
veins almost bursting ivith excess of blood in its passage 
to the brain ; her luscious red lips trembled Avith passion, 
disclosing two rows of teeth that, from the hues lent by 
the betd and powder, resembled so many wreaths of 
pearls mixed with diamonds and rubies ; her rosy dieeks 
were hided of the carnation that had made it the foun- 
tain of love ; her aquiline nose dilated with the intensify 
of her respiration ; her love dardng eyes were sufliised 
Avith tears ; and her carefully arranged clusters of hair 
foiling considerably below her waist, waved with every 
Mast. 
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“ Now to come to the interesting night scene which I 
pnmiised, Doctor, to relate to you,” said IVeo Nath. 

.But we ]>reier to reserve it for tlie next (.’hapter. 


CHAPTER JiJir. 

TMK NiUUT St.'KNK IN Beii-ChAMBKH BEl'WEKN AN KURINB HUBIIANl) 
AND AN INJUBKU WlVK. 


“ Kaduinbinee,” continued Prco Nath, “excused 
herself from partaking any foo<l that evening on pretence 
of hemlaclie, and had early retired to hed. When her 
Imsband entered her room at an earl}' hour of the night, 
he found her weeping in the agony of uncontrollable 
grief. 

“Why arc you weeping asked he. 

“ 1 am weeping,” said the enraged beauty, “ for the 
death of my husband. Who art fkm to entt'r my room at 
this hour of night when there is no one else to protect me 
from insult? ” Dwarik assured his beloved wife that he 
was her husbimd, and still a denizen of this earth. “No,” 
said she, “ it cannot be. I saw my husband die before 
me, and 1 attended his corpse to the funeral pile. 1 am 
now become a wndow" — and she struck her head mid 
threw some of her ornaments away by way of assuming the 
weeds of her widowhood. Dwarik took hold of her head so 
asto prevent her from oftering violence to her own person. 
“ Do not touch me,” said she, and tried to wrench her 
hands from his grasp. “ There is contamination in your 
tou(^. 1 say my hiisliand is no more. Why should 1 
live in a state of widoAvluKid. I will put an end to my 
existence.” “ Pray, what crime,” asked Dwarik, “have I 
committed to deserve this treatment?” “But who art 
thou to ask me such a question ?” retorted Kadumbinee. 
*• I say my husband is no more. Thou art Bhooboneshoree^s 
slave*, not my Imsband. She has gone to rest. Why 
art thou hercg? Thou shonldst go to butter her ugly feet, 
go, go away, and not stand here, polluting the airl^, 
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I breathe.” The poor husband now understood the 
extent of his enormity winch had prematurely made hie 
wife a widow daring his life*time. “"What have I done,” 
said he, “ that you call me her slave ?” “ What have you 
done ? you accursed!” excltumed his beloved wife. 
“You dream Bhooboneshoree day and night. You 
can find happiness in nothing else. In those long ugly 
things which she calls her feet, you liave found your sal- 
vation. You see darkness without her. Go, go, 1 say^ 
from my presence ! 1 cannot bear your sight !” Her 
husband replied, “ all 1 said to Bhooboneshoree was in 
jest, my darling.” Kadumbinee flew into a more furious 
rage. “ Do not call me your darling, yon accursed ! 
Bhooboneshoree is the soul in your body, the light of 
j'our eyes, the heaven of your bliss. You s|)oke in a 
jest, indeed ! It was in jest that you kneeled before her 
in the attitude of worship ; in jest that you laid a rose 
at her feet, — ^iu jest that you fell to contemplating her 
hedious oblong face from which you were unable to take 
away your accursed eyes ! Rather than sec all this, I 
ivish Heaven had turned me blind. I think 1 still see 
you keep the flower in yonr breast, and then lay it at 
her feet : I will sesir my eyes, for I con no longer bear 
the sight” — ^andshe began tt» rub her eyes with the Imck 
of her hands as if the friction would generate the fire 
necessary to burn those organs. “Ah ! dt> not rub 
those lovely large eyes in that cruel w'uy,” exclaimed 
Dwarik. “ It sears my licart to see it” — and he gallantly 
took hold of her hand. “ Unhand me, you accursed,'' 
added she. “ It sears your heart indeed to see me burn 
my eyes ! Your heiart has already been consumed in the 
fire of Bhooboneshoree’s eyes. My lovely eyes, indeed ! 
Bhooboneshoree’s eyes have set up in your Imsom a 
flame which b perpetually consuming you. >Vhy , accursed ! 
I see you are being consumed to ashes by real fire. 
Behold ! on the banks of the river your burning pile b 

P repared. Your relations bring your coqise on a bedstead. 

see your brother going round the pile ^nth a blazmg 
torch. Now your dead body is being w'ashed. Some 
rice b pul into your mouth, jour dircass is Ijeing 

10 
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raised from the ground. Already scorched with the 
fire of Bhooboneshoree’s eyes, it is now laid over the pile. 
Your brother sets fire to this last, and thrusts some 
blazing straw into your mouth. The pile blazes, the 
flame intensifies! by the clarified butter that is thrown 
into it. The fire now envelopes your body. It bums 
the eyes with which you beheld Bhooboncshorec. It 
singes the hands with Avhich you laid the rose at her feet. 
It reduces to ashes the lips with which you kissed'it. 
Ah ! now it reaches your heart on which you pressed 
the flower trampled under feet. You are wholly consum- 
ed. Bhooboneshoree cannot now revive you with 
the infernal witchery of her eyes ! Every thing is 
over. I ipust now weep !” — saying this she burst 
into a paroxyni of grief of a Hindu lady when 
she first loses her husband, her face swollen, her person 
bathed in tears. Suddenly, as by an eflbrt recovering, 
she said — “ But noAV my duty must not be neglected.” 
Then regaining more real composure, she added : — 
“ Noav 1 tnust put on widow’s garment” — and she 
deliberately AA'cnt on taking the remaining ornaments 
from oft' her person. 

“ “ But dear mistress of my soul ! what harm is there in 
making .all sorts of nonsense to ray wife’s cousin,” — said 
Dwarik. “l)o not, said she in a furious rage, “call me the 
mistress of your soul. The mistress of your soul is lying 
in another room. Go there and talk all sorts of nonsense. 
She will, hoAvever, kick you out of the room. Many a 
young man has tried to assail her virtuous heart, but has 
shamefully tailed. Do you also go, and trying to receive 
her lotus-feet on your breast, receive her ^icks till your 
life comes out through your accursed mouth. There is 
consolation in that. Since you cannot conquer her, go and 
hang jourself near her door that she may see you to-morrow 
mominw on rising. Do you want a string for the pur- 
pose? I will give you one. Your beloved wife connot see 
you grieved for want of a string to put round your dear 
neck.^’ So spying, she untied a string of hair from her 
head and graciously held it before him.^ “Will that do? 
It must be strong enough to support the weight your 
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carcass. Go at once and do not lose time in conversing 
with roe. You talked nonsense indeed!! Was it non* 
sense to lay bare vour breast to receive her fix)t-printe 
thereon ! ! Was it nonsense to bow your head to the 
OTOund so as to catch a glance of her averted eyes ! ! 
Was it nonsense to fix on her face a passionate gase 
which, she, virtuous lady, couM not bear ! ! Was it non- 
sense to implore her to return the rose trampled under 
her feet! I Was it nonsense to kiss the flower so soiled, 
and press it to your bosom ! ! Go, go away from my pre- 
sence” — and, indeed, this piece of enormity had so driven 
her to extremity that she actually shoved him, 

“ Suddenly she became aware of her impropriety. 
She w'as so ashamed of her conduct that she Inirst into 
tears. The gentle, obedient Hindoo wife scarcely ever 
raises her arm against her husband, be her passions as 
violent as ever. Tinding a favourable opportunity, I)vvai*ik 
affected great indignation. “ Kill me,” said she, “ kill me 
at once, I wish 1 could hang myself. Give the rope, 1 
will die before your eyes.” She tried to ivrench.the string 
from lier husband, but failed. “ Why should I live ? Why 
should I drag on a miserable existence, after I have lost 
my hi^band’s love ? I will go to Bhooboneshoree and ask 
her to kill me that I may no longer drag on a life which 
she has rendered miserable. Nay she is not to blame. 
She advised you {d love me, even to adore me, — but 

you ” Here she fell into a swoon in remembrancif 

of her husband jireferring Bhooboneshoree’s ugly feet to 
her own fair cheeks. Dwarik hastened to throw water on 
her face, took her inanimate body into his lap, bared 
her breast, and began to blow cold air on her heml. 
After several minutes, she showed signs of returning 
consciousness, slowly opened her eyes, and seemed to be 
laboring under a dream. • 

“ Dwarik pressed her to his breast, and called her by 
many an endearing name. Half sleepy from the effects 
of her swoon, Kadumbinee’s splendid figure seemed 
more and more to shrink within his emorace, and to 
resign itself to his will. Even when fully awakened, the 
devoted wife seemed to have forgotten every thing in her 
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husband’s love, and to remember $he past like tlie recollec* 
tioiis of a dream. 

“ For several minutes Dwarik did not, however, speak, 
but closing his eyes, seemed to be buried in a reverie, if 
not in the arms of Morpheus. Suddenly he drew lus 
wife still more closely to his bosom, and as he fastened 
his lips ferociously on her cheeks, exclaimed — “ 0 divine 
Bhooboneshoree ! I die unless you allow me one kiss. " 
Scarcely iiad the words left his Ups when a mortal strug* 
gle ensued. The hitherto inanimate form of Kadum* 
binee seemed to have imbibed a mightier spirit from her 
husband’s embrace ; her splendid bust burst the bands 
which encircled it ; her swelling figure rose majestically; 
and with one powerful effort, she stood up free, and 
simultaneous^ her husband was stretched on the 
ground. “ lienee, avaunt !” said she, and raised her 
arms to strike. The next moment her hand, as if intui- 
tively, fell inanimate by her side, while her tongue, as if 
gaining additional strength by the action, continued. “ By 
the shades of my fathers, I swear, never shall your 
anus again encircle me, never shall your accursed lips 
touch iny holy cheeks. You are for ever gone ! even in your 
waking moments, you dream of Bhooboneshoreer My 
charms which formerly appeared so resplendent in your 
eyes, are indeed become stale. My happiness is for ever 
fled, and I shall weep away my days. Farewell ! since 
you would not go, let me shun your presence.” And she 
approached the door. 

“ Dwarik was extremely affected. He saw what mischief 
his mad passion for Bhooboneshoree had effected in liis 
wife’s proud, sensitive heart. He now cursed his passion 
which had estranged the affections of a wife who doatedon 
hin% and hod been his faithful partner for many a year. He 
cursed his eyes which loved to linger on Bhoobonesho- 
ree’s attraction. H^ cursed his heart for cherishing her 
divine image as one of its dearest treasures. Lastiy he 
cursed that image itself for supplanting that of a wrife 
whose lieauty formed a subject of praise on every tongue. 
While revolving these tiioughts in his mind, he prostrated 
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himgelf at his wife’s feet, and batibing them with his tears, 
asked forgiveness for the past. 

“ Angel of a wife cried he, his position still 
unchanged, ** do not desert me in this way. I have been 
somewhat to blame. But my alTectioi^ for you remain un<- 
changed. Can I forget your splendid figure, that swelling 
bust which 1 have so onc^loved to behold ? Can I forget 
those arms in whose emwace I have lost all conscious- 
ness of the morrow, and that slender waist which I have 
so often fondly encircled within my fingers? Can I for- 
get that beautiful fiice, and those large radiant orbs on 
Avhich my eyes have loved to dwell? Can those rosy 
lips and charming cheeks be forgotten from which 1 have 
so often drank the nectar of the gods? But even if these 
be forgotten, I cannot forget your rare devotion and 
fidelity. Do not, I pray you, desert me from a mere 
suspicion. Bhooboneshoree is, indeed, very handsome, 
but, let others say what they may, I consider you hand- 
somer still. As my wdfe’s cousin, I ought to jest with 
her, [that is the native custom,] and as she is beautiful 
and iuteresting, I naturally carried my gallantry perhaps 
a little too far. But I remain os faithful to you as I ever 
was. You threatened to desert me. But n Hindu wife 
as you are, would your duty allow you to forsake me ? 
You know how a faithful w'ife is described in the Maha- 
bharat as carrying her leper-husband on her own shoul- 
ders to the house of a prostitute for whom he had felt 
an unconquerable passion.” 

The dutiful, though sealous, Kadumbince was touch- 
ed. Brought up as she had been in a reli^on inculcating 
implicit obedience and exclusive devotion to a husband, 
she could not disregard his entreaties to reconciliation. 
But though greatly mollified, she flatly refused to ^tre 
her bed at all with him (there was of course only IRb), 
his presence being yet hardly tolerable. Envy still ruled 
in her breast, if jealousy somewhat gave way. She could not 
bear even the comparatively moderate praise accorded to 
Bhooboneshoree’s beauty, so conscious w as s^c of its inferi- 
ority to her’s. So she continued to desire him to leave her 
KKMm, and to lie dowm at Bhooboneshorco’s doorway that the 
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next morning on first leaving her room the latter might 
unconsciously tread upon his breast and thus realize his 
highest ambition. 

“ Dwarik now changed his tabtics. Sitting on the 
ground and placing his hands on both his che^s in the 
attitude of deep cogitation, he said rather loudly to 
liimself. “ God ! who would have thought of it ! lo be 
banished from my charmer, and especially to*day 1 In 
the morning, who would have dreamed of it ! Then 1 thought 
only how the jewellery would please her, and how she 
would embrace me in a transport of joy ! Such an orna- 
ment ! How it pleased every eye ! They all said my wife 
would be the happiest woman on earth. What a splendid 
|>urchase ! Ten thousand rupees could not have i)rocured 
it.” Here he was interrupted by his wife, rather lan- 
guidly, indeed, but with ill-concealed cariosity, — “ What 
ornament do you allude to ? ” 

“ He feigned not to hear her, and went on. 

“ “ The smith,” said he, “had never seen such workman- 
ship, though he works tor the Rajahs. I doubt if Juggut 
Sett had ever presented his wife with such a piece of jewel- 
lery. Of course she had had far more valuable ones, 
but such workmanship she could not have possessed.” 

“ But, I say, what ornament do you allude to? Would 
you first tell me that ?” — interrogated Kadumbinee, her 
storm suddenly subsided as by a miracle, her intense in- 
terest in the subject of her husband’s thinking-aloud 
exposed. 

“ “ 0, it is a splendid necklace, that I have bought to- 
day, replied Dwarik, gravely, disguising well the triumph 
he must most naturally have felt. “ The bargain has 
been struck at three thousand seven hundred and sixty 
fivi^upees, nine annas and ten pies. Of course the }>ies 
woin not be paid, nor jirobably the annas, but that was 
its net price calculated from its weight and workman- 
ship.” 

“The wife could not still well forget his waking dream 
in invocation ^to Bhooboneshoree. 

“ “ Well, give it Bhooboneshoree,” she said, “it will 
adorn her neck so well. She will, however, throw itim 
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Tonr face, as she does not wear such trinkets, os she calls 
them, thinking her hedious feet, lean fingers and taH 
figure to be most handsome without them. That 
is your misfortune. She cannot be made to wear 
a necklace, though you again fall to her feet and press 
the dust to your breast. She may, however, take it 
and preserve it as a treasure from one who loves her 
better than his own soul, and even dreams of her when 
awake.” Dwarik, almost feeling sure of his ^mc, 
did not mind the interruption, but went on m liis 
own quiet way. “ WTien I bought this splendid 
treasure in the morning, Ilemunto almost fell to 
my feet and implored me to part with it. She said 
she would give me lour thousand llupees for.it., Gradual- 
ly she increased her offer to four thousand five hundred 
llupees, but 1 ivould not agree to her terms. I said I 
had purchased it for my dear wife, and it w'ould become 
her beautiful neck and breast so well. That vile Hem- 
unto thought she had as sjilendid a breast. 1 told her to 
try the necklace that I might see how it suited her. 
Every one that looked said it w^as too large for her, 
though from motives of delicacy, they did not enter into 
details. The men and w'omen were all agreed that my 
wife w'as the only lady in the village whose gorgeous 
bust w'ould suit the jewellery. One young man said 
her splendid figure Vonld impart additional lustre to the 
ornament. But I doubt whether 1 shall be able to evade 
that rich Hemunto who is resolved to get it at any cost.” 

“ Kadumbinec was woman enough to have her anger 
melted at this well contrived tale. Being afraid ’that 
Hemunto would succeed in getting the jewellery which 
became herself so well, she asked, while hiding her impa- 
tience under a show of anger as much os fiossiblc — “But 
where have you kept it, and why are you afrai# of 
Hemunto?” 

‘“*1 have,” replied Dwarik, “ only advanced a 
thousand rupees, and cannot bring it till 1 have paid the 
remainder out of the remittance expected firom home. 
It is now in the hands of the ^Idsmith. tor the tMng 
wants a Title repair, — very little.” 
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““ But what sort of a neck-lace ts it? You say it 
is made of pearls. How many wreaths of pearls are 
there, how large arc they and what are the respective 
distances of the wreaths?” interrogated Kadumbinee. 

Dwarik did not choose to answer all her questions at 

once. 

“ Of course,” said he, such a splendid necklace 
must have nine wreaths. The pearls are beautifully 
amuigcd. It must have been done by a first-rate artist.” 

“ “ But how large arc they, how many arc there on 
the whole, and what are the resi>ective distances of the 
WTcaths?” reiterated Kadumbinee. 

“ “ 0,” said Dwarik, “ some of them are very large. 
Three of them are sjwcially splendid. Such rays, such 
whiteness, such a size ! Those three are almost as large as 
betel-nuts.” 

“ Kadumbinee had by this time wdped away her 
tears. She observed, “ you do not tell me how many 
pearls are there on the w'hole, what is the size of the 
rest and the length of the tvreaths, and what arc the pend- 
ants made of ?” 

““I cannot,” said he, “give you the exact size of 
the rest. Sit down and show me some camphor, and I 
wUl satisfy your curiosity.” 

K “ Kadumbinee who had been still standing, heaved a 
sigb, and sat down, but at some distance from her husband. 
With another sigh, she poured some camphor from a 
phial on the ground. Her husband came near her to cut 
it into pieces resembling the size of the pearls. She then 
repeated her query about the number of pearls, the length 
of the wreaths and the nature of the pendants. Her 
cunning husband conveniently forgot to answer the ques- 
tions except the first. 

•“ There are on the whole, I. believe, three large, twenty 
seven middling and nine hundred and sixty five small 
pearls — ^no, not sixty five, but — I forgot what it was.” 

“ Laying his hand on his forehead, and looking down 
towards the ground — ^though how that }x>sture helps 
the memoiy 'is a question for the mental philosopker 
to solve — ^he began to recollect. “The smith counted 
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nnd said it was •fifty-seven. Heinuuto made it fifty 
eiglit.” 

“ The shade of melancholy had no'W disappeared from 
Kadumhinee’s bcautifiil fbce, thouj^h it did not yet glow 
with that smile whicli mode it so enchanting. 

“ “ But what is the length of the wreaths?” she re- 
peated. 

“To answer that enquiry, her husband came in 
contact Tcith her, and laying one hand on her back and 
the other on her neck, said. — “ The first wreath will 
come as far as this,” and down to that he removed her 
robe. 

“ Then he showed the length ‘ of the second •wreath, 
and went on unveiling her till he had reached the nintL 
AVhile doing so, he could not help praising her truly 
grand conbmr. “ What a superb bust ! what beautiful 
shoulders ! Then, this splendid neck ! The pearls susjMsn- 
ded from the neck, will fall negligently over this snow- 
white breast, and descend down to your waist.” 

“ By this time he had encircled his arras round her 
waist. I'o such an admirer she could not of course refuse 
such a favor, but still she heavetl a sigh as she remember- 
ed his fremded language in praise of Bhooboneshoree’s 
charms. With another sigh she asked him the nature 
of the pendants, , 

“ “ < ), the pendants ! T have forgotten the pendants in 
the enthusiasm inspired by your beadty. The pendants 
are made . of brilliant stones. I have never seen such 
lustrous diamonds. Let me show their nature and jiosi- 
tions on your breast." 

“ Saying this, he drew still closer, and having, iuspite 
of her faint struggles and sighs, pressed her to his breast, 
looked wistfully at her cheeks, She had covered these 
with her hands, probably resolved that he should never 
again drink from thence and mistake them for Bhoobon- 
eshoree’s cheeks. The sighs continued while he went on. 
*‘The first pendant, — how* black, yet blazing with the 
sun’s rays — will sit here — ” and he pointed 8*^ ttrah or 
two below her neck, — “ the diamond is surrounded with 
mbiesand looks so beautiiul! The youngmon was right 

Id : 
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when he said your sjdendid Imst will lend additional 
eharnw to ihe noekluce. The tlirec colours mixed with 
your nhibastor neck Avill invite even the bee to kiss yon.” 

“ d'o show how the bee would do it, he deliberately 
kissed her li]>s, at which she shriekeil ; but thoujjn 
she ]>nHh('d him away with all her mi^ht, she could not 
snubili away the ruby edjxesof her month till he had drawn 
thence siane honied stinmlant, in order, as he said,tocnable 
him to keep u]) his niiL^ht’s vij^il, and to do justice to the des- 
cription of tlio necklace. Then coni]>Iainin^ of uneasiness in 
•his present jK)sinre, wliich he said threw obstacles in the 
way of his satisf\ in<f her just curiosity, lu' laid his cheek 
ov'or her’s in spite of her strnpr^lcs to diseiijrau’c herself, 
and' wont on describing the ]>c‘ndaiit8 in succession. In 
this situation he thouj^ht it rather inconvenient to |K)int 
out the fiitiirt' position of tlie pendants «)n her breast. 
l>ut as his <yrapiiic «lescrij)tion of an ornuinont Avhieh only 
existed in his imagination, eontaiiied many ‘"ohls” to ex- 
pressadniirationof hisowninjfennity, if not of the <liamomls 
and ])earls, she tremhlod and started every tiine the oh- 
jectionahle partich* was uttered, as if she was afraid it 
was to he ajjain succeeded Avith an invocation to llhoo- 
lioneshoree. 'I’o prevent those tits and starts ho hold her 
tij^htly on his breast, and in the moment of Ins highest 
ehuiuenee when he thon^’ht her attention Avas absorbed 
ill his deseription, he ventured to fasten his lips to her 
eheeks. .\t this she au:ain shrieked as if she had already 
heard the fatal iiiAocation. lie soothed her by many a 
kind and flatterinjj; Avord, and ajjain launched birth in 
ilescription of the necklace Avith redonhlcd vehcmcnee. 

() man ! yon little understand the jiain that yon 
inflict on a proud, dutiful Avonian by your infidelity. 

“ The Avhole of that ni<jht the poor faithful AviVeconti- 
■nued to start and tremble .as often tis her liushaml kissed 
her loA'oly face, pressed her closer to his bosom, or used 
an exclamation of admiration. Woman’s vanity and 
love for ornamoiits made her ply her treacherous luisband 
Avith ((uestiou after (jnestiou the* whole nifjht throug'h. At 
one time she asked him, as if accidentally, the name and 
jjenealojry of the imaginary yonnginaiiAvho had expressstrl 
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so "reat an admiration for her person, anil now and then 
asked f|nestions about the other men who had jwaised her 
splendid fijiure. Wlien the inorninji^ dawned, and tliey 
were to separate for the rest of the day, slie ibneUy passed 
her arms round his neck, and while she im])rinted a kiss 
on his lips, fast fidlinjif tears from lier j>:azelle eyes entire- 
ly bathed his hice. He understood their import and 
mentally promised never to cross the path of Pdioo- 
1x)neshoree anv mori*/’ 

TdNKS ADDllESSKItTO S . 

Sweet love ! how fondly 1 adori* lliro I 
This hejirt entire is Ihiiu^: 

Wlien warmly, my love! 1 enil)rari‘ 
lleav'‘n — heav’n itself is mine I 

•2 

Thy choral lips like iicetav sweet ! 

Thy hreath perfumcMl as tlf «:ale, 

Thai soflly blows oVrhods of rose, 
in Cashmere’s lovely vale! 

Yet IM n»fuse me Indra’s nectar, 

I’^vamiN scented fjali* — 

To sip thy sweet vennillion lip. 

Thy balmy breath t’ inhak^ ! 

4 

Thy sylphid form like the lotus sf)fl\’ 

Dear ^irl ! I fear me rniurh. 

When thee I press in my embrace, 

Lest thoii withV ’neuth tin* toiH'h I 

5 

What is tills world with all its tr<;asiirf*s. 

Sweet loie ! witlioiit thee, worih ? 

I eare not e’en for moslem’s heav'ri, 

Thou ari my heai'n on earth I* 



A SJIOKT nrSTOJlY" OF THE COOCH EEHAR 

FAMILY. 


T> ORDER Lands are often interestinjr. Those about 
■*^Ren{ifal are deeply so. Mr. Hunter, in the first volume 
of his Rural Bengal, has shown how genius, divesting them 
of their technicalities and presenting the salient features 
which appeal to the universal human heart, can make even 
the description and modern annals of a small llorder Tract 
of llengal I’roper, interesting to an age of novel devourers. 
The antiquities and early history of, jxir excellence, our Land 
of Heroes and City of Vishnu, (Vira-bhumi, otherwi.se 
Malla-bhumi and Vishnu-pura) whose foundation is lost 
hi the cloud of traditionary myths of the Roinulus-Rennis 
typo — ^would prove attractive even in far inferior hands. 
Prima faci, the geographically extensive Rorder Land on the 
north and north-east of our great Province is in reality 
the most important. It is a real Political Frontier, and 
a very long one. It is a long and more or less narrow 
wall which divides us from our northern neighbours j 
and as it is, for the most part, naturally a weak wall, over- 
looked and commanded by .those neighbours, themselves 
hardly Highlanders, — ^the cliaracter of its inhabitants, 
physical and moral, is of the utmost consequence to us ; 
it means the nature of our defence on all that side. 
It is one of our Non- Aryan Hives ; peopled by a variety 
of quasi Mongolian, aboriginal and A^anite tribes of 
every degree of mixture, and Brahman and Kshatrya 
colonists, it is our most interesting Ethnic Frontier. 
While, tor tlie some reason, as well as being the place in 
w inch Hinduism, even in its present disadvantageous state 
u nder the domination of a great Christian Power, is still a liv- 
ingthing-a growth-where alone it is a propagandist creed, 
ever)- day maKing converts and reclaiming savi^ men 
wW were not made for it nor it meant for them, m spitie 
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of themselves, by the force . of its teaohinjr, the states- 
nuuiship of its missionaries, the example of its memh|r8, 
and last though not least, the sleepless moral presimre 
of the paramount(^ of a great system, not unlike that 
whereby England, with her declared-policy of [wlitical non- 
interference is crushing the native States, and, despite her 
ix»licy of religiou% neutrality, anglicising the entire people 
of India ; — and, yet again, as the battie-held of conflicting 
Hindu sects contending among themselves, and all together 
with Mohomedanism, for mastery, much as India itself is 
a wider battle-field for the various fonns of Latin and Pro- 
testant ('hristianity represented by their respective Mis- 
sions — ^it is the Land of Surpassing Promise to the student 
of the natural history of species, and of society and civiliza- 
tion. Nor is its historical importance the least of its claims 
to attention. For a long period doAvn to our own times 
it has been the abode of turbulent chiefs and predatory 
tribes who live by incursions into our territories, the 
refuge of discontented fugitives and Jiobin Hoods from 
them, the nature’s park of our most cnter])rising sports- 
men, the exercise-groimd of our warriors, &c. From a period 
much earlier, again Ave find it the seat of kingdoms flou- 
rishing in comparative seclusions enabled by their physical 
situation and characteristics to maintain their indepen- 
dence against the ambition of the rulers of the more exten- 
sive and powerful dountries below them. Indeed, hisfory 
does not remember when these kingdoms were founded. 
Their antiquity is beyond question ; — ^he who runs may 
read the signs, Advid and numerous as they are. And 
yet for chronological purposes, these signs are obscure, 
and rather conflicting. Kuch Vihar (Cooch Beliar) 
in Hindu mythology is the field of exploits of Rudra 
the Terrible — in his tendcrest cluu-actcr. What the cow- 
herdesscs of Brogue w'ere to Krishna, that were the Kuch 
beauties of our Heroic Age to Six^a — tlie object of con- 
stant amours. Medieival Sanskrit Ecdesiasticol Literature 
is fuU of the other of the twin kingdoms of that Border — 
Ka'mnip. And what is true of Ka'mmp is generally true of 
Cooch BehfM*. Por though the two place8*haA'e in later 
A^ars, and sometimes in the past been distinct states, th^ 
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have as often, pF()bal)ly ofteuer in ancient times, been one 
(Ic^rnment or as suzerain and vassal. Aljove all, 'wliat* 
ever their political relations to one another, they are, 
and formerly have beoi even more completely, one, 
physically, ethnically, socially and relif^ionsly. If there 
was a dittcrence — if kanirup is the rihti/at, the original 
honn; or at least favore<l scat, of the Avorship, and 
one of its chief shrines — the scone of Timti'ih. legend — the 
])i'incipal theatre of the (*poratiojisof both Saktaand Vaish- 
nava missionaries in the i)ast that of llritish progress in 
recent times — ^lier ])rivelege Avas due to her rather better 
geographical situation — to the advantage, Ave belicA'C, of 
her gi’aiul, mucJi grander, river system : — ^great rivers liaA-e 
alAA'ays been the highways of (Uvilization, A\diether in the 
ancient or the modern Avorhl, and the i’rahniapiitra 
nliix SaniMjo is a (irst-class river. The ethnic, social an<l 
ecclesiastical history of the tAvo i*rincij)alities are, 
in its leading and in)|M)rtant features, tlicretbro, identi- 
cal : — their i»ast political history has been so often 
enotjgh. 

In the absence of authentic formal history in Anci- 
ent Indian Literature, this identity and interAveaA’ing of 
annals coupled Avith the notices noAv of Oooch Heluir and now 
of Ka'inrup in Hindu theological AAwks makes it possi- 
ble to trace the history of the former to a very early 
period. Thus in the folloAving accovint the liistory of 
(k)och Behar is commenced at as ancient a date as the 
age of the Avar of the Maha'bha'rata. The commence- 
ment is abrupt and implies the still earlier colonization 
and civilization of the country. Whatever the credibi- 
lity of the opening narrative, an authentic history of 
Ctioch IJehar fn^m the first ^lahamedan intercourse with 
it may be constructed from local sources checked and 
verified by the Mahamcdan history of Bengal. We giA^e 
beloAv almost the first attemirt of the kind, a mere out- 
litie, traced under all the disadvantages of pioneering. 
The writer, Avho ha.s lived long in Assam and Cooch 
Behar, has spared no pains and has gope to all availaUe 
sources of nifonnation in all the manifold shapes. of 
books». Mss., state jAajwrs, coins, inscriptions, tradition, 
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We regi’c't tliat his rcscarcli throws so little light ou 
the ]x:riod antecedent to the first Moslem invndon. 
We are curious about the “ much information” said 
to be contained in the Yagiiii Tantra and the Killiku 
Jhira'na. We observe, too, that by a singular omis- 
sion the writer does not mention the first Mahamodaii 
invasion of (\)och llehar by the first Mahumedan con- 
({ueror of llengal, liaktia'f Khaliji — whose discomfiture 
and tlisastvous retreat broke his lieart and brinight on 
his (loath and warned (he ambitious — in vain — against 
a re|(etition of the enter|>rise. The best a(’;oount is given 
by Minha'jiis Sira'j in the Tohah'Cte Nd.siri which is also 
Stewart’s authority. So(»n after -({yasuddin, Viceroy of 
Ih'iignl, invaded Ka'inru]) again and coTnfHdlcd the llaja 
to pay tribute. In Malk Yusbek penetrated to 

the cujatal and ])roclaiin(*d himself King of the I'nited 
Kingdom of llengal and Ka'inrup, but he and his army 
were de8ti*oved during the rains, llis successor J el a- 
luddin attempted the same coiKjuejst but his attention 
was called to his own danger in another ipiiurter. JJos- 
sein Kuli Khan, the first Mogul (.lovernor of Jlcngal 
compelhal f.\)och llehar to pay tribute. l»ut it W'as not 
till alter that the Moguls had an o])portunity of pene- 
1 rating into the country. In Lakshina'ra'yana 

otie of the greatest of the 0<w)ch IJehar Uajas, came to 
visit the (lOvernor of I’engal, Haja Ma'u S'mgh, and own 
cd vassalage to the Kmperor — ^by whi(vh his relations and 
the neighbouring ])rinc<:s feeling theinselves degraded, 
they made war iigainst him and shut him uj) in his fort, 
whence he applied to Jlengal for hel]). A large Mogul 
army under the command of rlaha'% Khan W'ent to his 
aid who soon drove the insurgent chiefs, released the 
Ihija and returned Avith much booty. In 1(}38 Islam 
Kha'ii repelled a formablc invasion by land and water 
of the Rjya of Assam or Kamrup, (including then we 
suppose (k)och Behar) and invaded the encmey’s country 
in ■ turn with success, subdued the forts of Cooch Behar 
&c., though he ])rudently retired at the commence- 
ment of tlie 'rainy season, (‘(mch Behhr, however, 
tlmugli often overrun, aa'us never, during all those years, 
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thoroughly conquered, and in 1659, Raja Hhimna'ray'ana 
too]^ adv^ta^e of tJie distractions of the Mogul £m^e 
to Kcbse upon Ka'mrup and several of the Mogul districts 
while Jyadhwaj Singh, Raja of Assam, sent down an 
army which plundered the country as far as Dacca and 
carried away many of the inhabitants into cajrtivity. 
To recover the prestige of the Empire of Delhi and 
punish these outrages, the Nawab Mir Jumla' in 1661 
made the grandest expedition to Cooch liehar and Assam, 
and after unheard of privations and diiliculties succeed- 
ed in exacting much treasure, elephants, and hostages 
from the Raja of the latter and expelling the Raja of 
the former and appointing Mahanicdan deputies to go- 
vern the country. Itut the oppression of these deputies 
led the i>eople to seek their expelled sovereign who 
<lrove the Moguls, and Mir «fumla' had to send a part of 
his returning force from Assam to reconquer the coun- 
try, Avith, we should supiwse, not much success as the 
Nawab, broken down by his fatigues, soon died. Cooch 
Rehar was not for a long time molested, but in 1707-8 
the Raja and the other neijjhbouring chiefs were alarmed 
by the policy of Moorshed Kuli Kha'n, and of their own 
instance sent him ])resents and accepted from him dresses 
of honor. The next, and w'e believe last, time we hear 
of the country during the Mogul ^KJriod is in 1735 when 
Syad Ahmad, (sou of Iluji Aiima<l,) Fouzdar of Rung- 
pore, having got a pretty large army from Moorsheda- 
bad, invaded Ihnajijorc and Cooch Behar and pursued 
their Rajas and returned wnth immense booty.— AV/iVer. 

AUTHOBITIES CON8L*LTED. 

1. The Taylui TitiUra.'k Two rcligioiis works which contain much 

> information regarding Kiiuirup and Knch 

2. The Kdlika Parana. J Vihiir. 

3. Barongis or Ancient History of Assam. 

4. Tlio Gooch Behar Select Bocords. Messienra Mercer and 
Cfannreh’s Beport on Gooch Bohar. 

5. Beport jsn Gooch Behar by General Jenkins, 

♦>, Jmrnal of Amatic Soriety of Bengal. P. F. No. L 1872. 

7. liietory of ifengitl. By Gharlos- Stewart. ♦ 
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8. Ra'japdkhyana or History of Cooch Behar. 

9. An Essnj on the Life of RAjii Narendra NArAynn Bhup 
Bahadur. Written hy his Privute Secretary soon after his death. 

10. Hodgson’s Aborigiaft of India. 

11. Notes taken by the writer when in Assam and since coming 
to Cooch Behar, from printed books, old inannscripts, inscriiitioujf, 
&c. 

Karak was installed king of Kdinrnp by Krishna?, 
the nephew of Kangslia Ihij. Kainrup was then divided 
into four parts, of wliich llatnapit included Ktroch Behar. 
Bhagadattya, the son and successor of Narak, fell fighting 
gloriously at Kurukshatra, B. O. 1256. Thirteen kings of 
his dynasty succeeded. The Sudra atid the I’al dynasties 
then sticcessively filled the throne. Kilambar, tiic thinl 
king of the last named dynasty, was defeate<l and slain 
by Alauddin Hossein Shah, king of (lour, A. I). 1495. 

It appears that after tlie extinction of the house of 
Bhagadatta, Cooch Behar ceased to be included in the king- 
dom of Ktiiur up. In about A. 1). 1430, Kantlmswhr rais- 
ed hiiUself to the throne of (Vmx*}! Beliar. 'J'hc Mohamedans, 
however, soon sul)verted hi.s kingdom, but the extensive' 
ruins of his Palace and Fort at Gosanimari still attest to hi« 
jK)wer an«l grandeur. Soon after thi.s, one Ilago made liim- 
self powerful in this quarter. He left two claughters, Hera 
and «Jira, who were^ married to Hard Dsis or llaria Metch. 
•lira gave birth to Chandan and Madau, and Hira to 
Bisu Singha luid Sisu Slngha. Prom’ Bisu Singha are 
descended the Unjas of Cooch Behar, Pangu, Bizni and 
Darang; and from Sisu Singha the Uaykats of dulpiguri. 
1’hey arc of the tribe of Cooch or Metch — a jKJople of 
Thibetan or Tiiuulean origin. Acconling to the Yogini 
Tantra, however, the Cooch are a branch of the Kshatryas, 
who, when j^ersecuted by Parushartim, sought refuge in 
Behar. 

In a contest with Turka, Juftwal, Madan fell, and 
to console his mother, Chandan was raised to the 
throne, A. 1>. 1510. From this date commences the 
Kdjsaka or ])resent Cooch Behar Era. Chapdau reigned 
for 13 yeaxa^imd was succeeded by Bishya Singha, A. B.' 
1524, who conferred the title of Kaykat on his brother 
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aiid assigned him the daty of holding the umbrella at the 
inauguration of the king. He then conquered Kdmrup 
ainl having attacked Bhutan, ci>mpeUed the Ltebrdj to pay 
tribute, (lour was next invaded and part of it brought 
under subjection. He then removed the seat of his 
Government from the Hills to Ilingulabush in the plains, 
and, having reigned fi)r 31 years tiled, A. I). 1555, and 
was succeeded by his second son, Nara Nardyan. He ex- 
tended liis kingdom on all sides from the river Dikkdr, the 
western bormtlary of Kamriip or I/OAVor Assam, to the 
Ganges in the west. He c(»n<|uered Ilnng|iore and coined 
money, called after him “ Nariiyani Ilupeos.” He then 
defeated the king of Gour and ])lantt*d his standard on 
the Eastern banks of the Ganges. In 1563, he conquer- 
ed Gowhati, llizni and Darang; audinl5G5, rebuilt the 
tenqde of Kfunakshya, where his anti his brother Sukla- 
tlyaja’s effigy arc still to be sceti. The newly con([ucred 
comitries east of the Manas were then conferred on Sukla- 
dyaja, who was sticceeded by llaghu Deva Ntirayani, 
whoso sons, J^arikshit Ntirayani and Halit Ndrayani 
arc the aticestors of the Ibijas of Bizni and Darany, 
re8j)cctivcly. On his return, he bestowed Panga on his 
elder Nn'shingha Ntlniyani, and, having reigned with 
great splendour for 30 years, breathed his last in 1588. 
lie was the Charlemagne of this quarter. He had, of 
course, his Alenin — in Purushottania Bhatta'charya, who, 
in A. n. 1568, prepared the Sartscrit Grammar “ Kat- 
namsihi.” 

rjakshinani 3 'an succeeded his father. Tlie Mahnmedans 
regained possession of that part of Gour, conquered by the 
late king, and the llaja was obliged to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Delhi and to reduce his coin to half its original 
size. The Ain A'kberi thus speaks of Lakshina'ra'yan. He 
is the ruler of Coch and has 4000 horse and 200,000 foot, 
700 Elephants and 1000 ships. His country is 200 kosh 
long and from 100 to 40 kosh broad, extending in the 
Bast to the Burmaputra, in the North to Tibet, in the 
South to Goriighatandin the West to Tirhoot.” The king 
quitted this mortal life in 1622, and was succeeded by hia 
son Beer Narayon, who encouraged learning, opened tola 
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and Pa'tsalahs, and after a reign of h years, was succeeded 
by his son Pra'n Na'ra^an in 1627, who ascended liie 
throne, and, according to the custom of the family, ordered 
his father’s funeral rites to be performed. The king him- 
self was a Sanskrit scholar and encouraged learning. He 
built the temples of Julpeshur and Gosanimare, and 
during his long reign of 351 years, ])cace and prosperity 
smiled upon the llaj. In 1666 the Kaja was dangerously 
ill and a rumour of his death having sjireiul, Mahimirtlydni 
the first Ndzir-dcr with his troops attack(*d the Kajbaree 
and killed two of tlie ministers. The liaja died two days 
after this event, and Nazir-der raised his eldest sur\'iving 
son, Mod Ndrj'iyan, to the throne, but filled all the pi'ineipal 
offices of the state with Ins own creatures. The King 
soon gained over the troojjs and got rid of the 
obnoxious ministers. On this the Nazir-der attacked the 
Rajah, but being defeated fled to Rhiitiin. The king reigned 
for 15 years. He left no male heirs ; and here ends the 
direct line of succession to the throne of Cooch Behar. 

The sons of Niizir-dcr athicked the Kaj with a |)arty 
of Bhutids, but the Kaykdts drove them away and raised 
Bashudev Ndrdyan, the younger ln*othor of the late king, 
to the throne. In 1683 A. I)., the BlmtiAs again invaded 
the country, and the Raja fell by the hancls of Yagna 
Ndrdyan Kumsir, third son of Mahi ?sdrdyan Nazir-der, who 
usurped’ tlie Raj ftr 8 <lays. The IWykdts again drove 
away the invaders, and installed Mahindra Ndrdyan, then 
in his fifth year, a grandson of Raja l*rdn Ndrdyan on 
the throne. It was during this reign that most of the 
Purgunahs went over to tlus Mohamedans; Panga and 
Bykantpore threw off their yoke, and the Raj was reduced 
to its present limits. The king died after a reign of 
11 years, A. I). 1695, and was succeeded by RupNardyun, 
the son of Jngat Niirdyan, the second son of ^luhi Ndrdyan 
Nazir-der. He appointed Sat Ndrdyan as the first Dewan* 
der and Sdnta Ndrdyan as Nazir-der. The Nabob of 
Dacca ce<led to the Raj the Chaklas of Bodd, Patgrom 
and Purbabhdg, for a certain yearly revenue. It was 
during this reign that the Royal Residence* was remov- 
to its preset site at Cooch Behar, on the banks of 
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the lorisA. The king reigned for 20 years, and died in 
1715, and was succeeded by his eldest sou Upendra NArAy- 
aii, who reigned for 49 years and died in 1793, and 
was succeeded by .his son Devendra Na'ra'yan then 
a youth of 5 years. As the ytjung Raja was play- 
ing one day in the Ilajbaree garden, he was suddenly 
murdered hy Jiatideva Sarnm at the instigation, it 
is sup[H)scd, of Ranianamla (loswami, the clde.st brother 
of UAj-guru Sarvananda (loswaini. For this otfence the 
Rhutitis put llaiuaiunida to death. Dhajcndra Xiirayau, 
the son of the Dewan-der was installed king. The 
Rhuliu's took |)oss(‘ssion of .lulpigori and placed a Junkso- 
])englow at C(H)ch Rebar. Raja Dhajendra having put to 
4leath J)ewau-der Ra'm Na'ra'yan, who had assisted 
the Rhutiu's with some tr(x)ps, the Rhutia's seized him 
and carried him to their hills, ami ap[M»intcd his brother 
Ru'jondra Na'ra'yan, Rajah in his ])lace, A.l). 1771. The 
new king died al'ter a reign of 2 years ami Nazir-der 
Khagemlra Xa'ra'yan elected Durendra Na'ra'yan, the son 
of the ('ai)tive king, us Rajah. The Rhutia's on their side 
apiunuted to the thn)ne Ra'jendra Na'ra'yan, the son of 
the captive Rajah’s elder brother, and each party proceeded 
to maintain the Rajah nominated by itself. The Nazir-der 
was worsted and driven out of the country, lie ap[)lied 
to the Rcngal (iovermnent fiw aid and concluded a treaty 
Avith the. H«»norabl(! East India (’ompany, on the' 5th day 
of .\pril, 1778, by which the Raja agreed to make over 
to the sai4l Company one half of the annual Revenue of 
Cooch Rebar for ever. The Company, thereimon, sent 
to the country Captain Jones Avith lour Companies 
t)f SoiK>ys and two field-jueces. This force succeed- 
ed in dis]K>sscssing the Rhutia's, and compelled them 
to conclude a treaty on the 25th of April, 1774, 
by Avhich Raja Rhajendra Na'rayan aa'os released from 
confinement. He, hoAA'CA'er, did not resume tbe Govem- 
niciit of his Raj until after the death - of his son Raja 
Durendra Naniyan, which occured in 1775. Rut the Raja 
after his captivity ncA'er showed a disposition to take wiy 
share in the Management of the Raj, and the whole Goveen- 
ment fell into the hands of his Rani and her favori^ 
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Sarvananda GoswiUni. The Nazir>der was now driven a 
fo^tive irom the country. Raja Dhajendra Nirdyan died 
in 1783, and was succeeded by his minor son Harendra 
Ndrtiyan. The amount of tribute was* in 1 780, jiermonently 
fixed at sicca liupees 66,000. The duty of realizing the 
tribute gave the Collector of Rungjiore occasion for 
much irregular interference in the aftairs of tlie Raj and 
the (lovernment of the Rani and the minister, and the 
opposition of the expelled Nazir-der, soon reiliiccd the coun- 
try to a state of anarchy. The principal niembers of the 
Raj fiunily then collected a body of troops, and, in 1 788, the 
elder brother of the Xazir-der attacked the Rajbaree and car- 
ried off the Raja an<l Rani to Ralarn'm|K)re, the residence 
of tlie Nazir-iler. The Collector of Rungpore then sent a 
])arty of troops who rescue<l the Rajah and Rani, seized 
the princi[)al officers and carried them off in confinement to 
Rung{K>re. On the 2nd of April, 1788, the British < Jovem- 
ment deputed Messrs. Lawrence Mercer and John J*ewis 
( Jhanveh to make a rejwrton various subjects contiected with 
Cooch Behar. The (.Vtmmissioners submitted their rejxwt 
on the 10th of November of the same year, and recom- 
mended the appointment of a (’ompany’s servant as a 
Resident with the Raja. Mr. Henry Denglas was 
appointed the first Resident in 1785>. He entirely sup- 

f >lantcd the authority of the Rani and the Mlnist(;r. 
n 1798 Mr. Richard Ahmuty made a regular regis- 
ter of the hmds of ComIi Behar. Butin 1801, Rajah 
Harendra Ndrayan coming of age, the British Commis- 
sioner was removed. In April 1834, Major Francis 
Jenkins ww again appointed Commissionw. Rajah 
Harendra Ndrayan died at Benares, in 1839, and w'as suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Shivendra Narflyan, who by coo- 
jioray cleared off all balances of tribute to the British 
Government. Shivendra Nardyon went on a pilgrimage 
in 1846, and died at Benare.8 on the 28rd August, 1847, 
and was succeeded by his adopted son Narefidra Naniyan, 
the youngest son oif the Sarbanika'r, Bajendra Niiriyan, 
brother' of the late Raja. The new Rajah was bom in 
1843, and yeas taken to Calcutta in 1852, artd educated in 
|he Wards’ Institution. In 1859, he returned to Coorii 
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Beliar and aHSUtncd the reigns of Government. He married 
in 1860, and tlio*new Moha'ra'ni presented him with a dan* 
ghtcr inthe same year. He i>rojected various measures for 
the improvement of the country, but by the machinations 
of some of his profligate coiniHinions they were rendered 
migatoTy. Jn 1859, he founded the Jenkins’ Scliool, 
calling it after General Jenkins, Commissioner of Assam. 
On tlio night of the 10th of Aqdr, 1260, IJengali era, cor- 
res|xmdmg to the Gth of October, 1862, the ])reaent minor 
liaja Nirpendra Ndrayan w'as born. The Kaja fell a 
victim to his inteinperence on the Sth of August, 1863, 
and was succeeded by the present minor Kaja, a youth 
of high promise. 

Coocit Bkiiah, ) 

27//t June, 1873. | 


K. K. M. 



STANZAS. 


Poniegraiiute flower ! Poinegranaic flower ! 
A star now-falleii art thou ! 

Or gem unloosed in careless hour. 

From some fair angcTs brow. 

When wandering by the meadow-side. 

One morning listlessly, 

I saw thee in thy beauty’s pride. 

And stopt to gaze on thee. 

Thy ehisell’d cup, thy scarlet hue. 

Thy grace beyond coinpari**. 

Invited me more close to view 
Such treasure rich and rare* 

And well, I thought, this jc»wcl bright^ 
Might de(!k iny lady’s room, 

Ftir sure a fl<iwc?r so gay to sight, 

Must have a fine perfume. 

With tender care and touch discrccjt, 

I pIuckM it from the spray, 

Alas I it had no fragrance sweet, 

— I threw it far away. 

With men, I sigh’d ’tis ewer so. 

In tills rude vrorld of sin, 

For tho* we see vain outward show. 

All may be void within! 


O. C. Durr. 



IJKNGALI FKMALE LITERATURE • 

"l^li arc under an obligation to notice numerous works 
’ ^ sent to us, but the hulies must, of course, have the 
first attention. Next we hope to do justice to others. 

Here are two separate collections of Bengali verse 
by two different Bengali ladies of difterent families in 
town. They must be deeply interesting to all natives 
who love their country, and all yihilanthropic outsiders 
who ai*e zealous in the cause of Indian imjwovement. To 
even casual observers, who “ survey mankind from China 
[*eru,” — whom tlie great changes among nations in- 
terest, — ^^vhom human progress gives delight, if only a 
jiassing one, jwovided, of course, they know anything ot 
native Indian society, — they cannot fail to be a curiosity; 
will probably command more than a transcient notice. 

Tlujy are a landmark in the history of modeni Indian 
civilization — a step in the progress of that female eleva- 
tion which is so essential ami large an el’ement in all 
thorough sound civilization. Remembering how recent 
is even the movement in Europe for the real education 
of woman ; — nay, for that matter, seeing hoAV even at this 
day female emancipation from the double bomlage of 
female jwejudice and male prejudice and selfishness — 
the imparting to the other sex in right earnest of supe- 
rior education, the same which we claim for our own and 
consider so good for us, and the allowing them unreser- 
vedly to take their full rank as men — has there but few 
advocates; seeing how by the great majority of European 
Philistines it is confidently rebuked as a madness which can 
only be teuiiwrary, — by nearly the whole of the large body 

* 1. ^ I ^ I Sya Maner 

imiti Vpadevlut. By a Bengali Lady. Calcutta, Bentinck Press, 1873. 

2. I 1 KavUdhdra. By a 

lliiulu Lady, (.•alcutt.a, Minerva Press, 1873. 
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of liinpibrious European “ Baints,” absolutely ceiiaun of 
the affairs, past, ])resent and future, of Iltfaven suidEartli, 
not exceptinfr the other phu-e where O'? a nilt! without 
exception, Fahrenheit i-earhes liis hij;hest fij^ure — de- 
nounood as a crime for which Divine Venfifeance is has- 
tcnhipf to overtake, aceoriliu*** to those interpreters of 
Divine Justice, in one fell swoop both the j^uilty and 
the jTuiltless, — and, tvorsfc to hear, by juen who ave 
neither Philistines nor saiiits, and fur from roj^ucs or 
liypocrites or nia’iiacs <w imbe.eilo or stupid folk — ^l)y men 
of culture and refinement and humanity — bitterly deritlecl 
and exposed to lastinjr seora under I'ne ttp'probrions names 
<»f Woman’K Ilij'lits. IJluestockiindsm, the (Jirlhood of tho 
Period, &e.; — and kiiowini^ how in tliis decayed East 
the (wo cannot say same or even anything shnilar, 
still less can we calHt by the ^';randilo<pieitt name of 
movement, but the), introduction of h.'tt.ers, in its 
lowest, orifiinal senses of mere <r, it, amonjr v.'omcn 
dates from yesterday; — remember inji', sceinjif and ktunv- 
in^ thus as W'c do, the books under notice nnu-.t bo 
considered at once a siguincaut ami a ela'cring fact. 
Female cduratidu Jiere may, indeed, hardly be said 
to' be so old as yesterday, when the prejudice against 
the dabbling of women with book and stationery flour- 
ishes, in almost its ])ristine vigor, among all but tbo 
entire native population. Uniler such e-ircmnstauces, 
the publication of book, and that in 'verse, is not oTjly 
satiswetory, but almost a phenomenon. JBowever 
small is the jwogress of female edu(“ation yet, such 
a fact i»-an earnest of ultimate success. 'J'he cajjacity f>f 
women for high culture is not denied by any but a male 
bigot or an utterly ignorant woman, but .such men ;»id 
•women form the staple of native society in India. 
Respectable authorship by women is the most triiirnphaut 
reply that may be given to them — the only one likely to 
silence those among them who have tiny candour. For 
the rest, all liberal men ■^vill rejoice at the prospect of 
the good that tl>e leaven of even a few literary ladies, 
however repjessed by the jealousy and hatred which/ the 
first rise of such a str^ge class must cx4 itc agoiust 
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them, must work in native society and the impenetrable 
circle of the native home. 

This is not the first instance of native female author- ■ 
ship. Indeed, one of the fair authors themselves whose 
works are before us had before appeai'ed in the distinction 
of stitclicd and papfed print. Jt is not even the first 
instance of native female verse. Even so early as 185!), 
several pieces of Bengali prose and verse by one Tha- 
kura'iri Da'si were published in the Probh<thar Monthly 
Magazine. Perhaps this ■was the first aj)j)earance of a 
native lady in print, for so extriiordinary wjis the pheno- 
menon that the gentleman, Babti Nundo Ball Doss, who 
sent the first piece, deemed it ncrossai'y to assure the 
Editor of the Probha'kar, the late JsAvar Chandra Gupta, 
of bmu\ fuJe female authorship and of Tha'knra'ni’s per- 
sonality as a Hindu lady of letters. It is most interest- 
ing to remark the change that has occurred in this respect 
within the last fourteen years. As a curious illustra- 
tion of the unity of mind of the sex, if mind may be 
said to have any sex, or at le.ast of the identity of the 
conditions to whieli the sex is subject througliout the 
globe, the sex evinces the same disposition to verse in 
the East as in the West. The fact may even be seized 
as corrobtwative of the theory of the chronological 
precedence of A'^erse, or oven, as some insist, of poetry 
to prose, that Hindu ladies in the very earliest liistory of 
female education in modern India have shown a predilec- 
tion for the jingling of rhyme, and even lis])cd in 
numbers apparently for the numbers came. Versify- 
ing impromptu and writing of metrical epistles are 
faA'orite amusements Avith many ladies. Verses by ladies 
have found their Avay occasionally to the Bengali new’s- 
papers, particularly the Bengali Lady’s Journal, though 
conducted by men, the Bii'ma'hodhini Patrika\ and a 
few books, too, of verse have appeared. Still the much 
in this line is so very little, the post so very recent that 
the pages before us constitute the frait of one of , 
earliest efforts of the modem female muse in TndiA, 
indce<l of alb female authorshipl As such it is very jWWr 
pectable. The joy at our first female literature imiy. 
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possibly be too much for our critical impartiaHty, but 
Ave are inclined to think that even in more favored coun- 
■ tries the performance before us would not bo despised. 
Much the fjjreatest jiortion of verse published even in 
England lias little or no |)octical pretension. It gives 
us pleasure to discern poetry in the verse under notice. 
Where mere correctness wouhl be a credit — ^liow much 
agreeable surprise docs the existence of something supe> 
rior to talent afford ! This something is, of course, not the 
result of education, but it is not wholly indejiendent of 
it. The cases of Burns and others are not to the point! 
Supixise Burns and Bloomfield and Hogg did not know 
to read and Avrite — Avhere had been their chance of author- 
shi|) — cA’cn of j^Kietical authorshij>, sopojmlarly believed to 
be compatible with perfect ignorance and illitcratisni 
The ignorance and illiteratism of our women goes be- 
A’ond the ])oint of ortlinary European comprehension. 
^They do not touch | book or jien and ink, and pass their 
days apart from the society of the other sex, unseen, 
in-so-rauch as not to be jirivilcged to be, except rarely, un- 
seen observers of the latter. What a melancholy reflection 
is suggested by the api>earancc of such female authors soon 
as education is giA*en — ^nay only initial knoAvlcdge is com- 
menced to be giA'cn, as so(»n as only the most rudimentary 
instruction is imjiarjed — ^to the sex, — as the first necessary 
permission to play Avith stationery os it were is granted ! 
How much has the absence of female education in India re- 
torted the progress of the Avorld ! What a Avaste of mind 
— tlie living human mind — has it iuA'olved ! What a loss 
of literature it has caused to mankind ! Female Litera- 
ture is not superior to Male Literature, but much of 
the disparity is due to the restrictions and prejudices 
^ of even European society — ^the subjection of Avomea 
^ throughout the world ; or a (jreorge Eliot, a woman 
’who beats most male writers, cannot no explained. For 
' the rest, Female Literature is in some respects finer than , 
male, and certainly characteristic. What wonder that 
in the East, under so many different conditions, it wouli^! 
have deArek>}>ed other but equally numerous and im- 
portant characteristics ? . t 
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1'haii ]))• these two modest anonymous poetesses 
■were never niore An-cibly reminded in their full truth 
(he lines of <iray — 

Full TiiiUiy a "cni <ii‘ pwr<»it ray sorcno 
'I’lie (lurk iniratliouM'd oaves of ocean hear; 

I’lill nuiny a flower is horn to hltisli uiiKonn, 
i\»i(l wa.s(<* its sweetness on tlie desert air. 

How many a superior mind has been lost to the worhl 
■ — how many hmidreds of weniusos ! 

There are those amon'r us, who not ignorant women 
only, hut alas ! educated and cnlij>;htom;tl men, who look 
with wi’wdi <lisfavor on this ap])earance of «)ur L'wlies in 
.the eluu’aeter of siuthors. They consider the writing 
of hooks as a pf'cidlarly male oeenpjition. A few more 
examples like tluj luvsenfc ami they will he reconciled to 
the thin.-^. They may also ])ossihlv he le«l to pause to 
reconsider their ijround lor re.Ji^ardin'r, as they have hi- 
therto done, so many (hin.irs as male mouo])t)lies. They 
may, Ave hope, end wiih the belief that their tacit as- 
sumption oi‘ male sn[)eriority and female inferiority is 
jichher an intnition mn* a revelation, hnt a])icee of male 
sellisliness and preeedoiit. l'erha])s the chief function 
of these hooks, siiehi as tlu*y arc iti hulk undin character, 
for some years to conic, will ho to givb courage and ho|)C 
to female intellect and genius and ]>rovc to some males 
the ^possibility of fcjnale literature, and, of course, im- 
}>rovement in geueval, and teach others that these Avould 
not h(» an ahm.nnal growth hut a natural and A'aluahle 
and dcsii'ahli! j'roduel. The same class, which in India is 
horrilicil at female literature, — ^.necustoinedasitisinEurope 
for a long si'rie.'? of years to tluit torni of female activity, 
is Avralh at women’s claim to stmly and practice me(ii-' 
cine and politics, Otc., forms of activity with W'hich they 
are not acijuainted. With growing experience the malea 
of eaclx laud Avill advance to more and more light and 
sweet ness. It is remarkable that so many of our country- 
men Avho cling to theporsiuiston, that all intellectual activity 
— ail uoble work — is by unalterable divine decree thtf 
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male privile«?e, see clearly enough the absurdity of the 
identical claiui set up by Europeans in India, who are to us 
by right of the sword Avhat we ourselves are to our owti 
females by might of sex, and cooly laugh at the absurdity, 
heedless of the greater absurdity of our idciitical 
pretensions to the prejudice of our physical inferiors. 

We are conscious of being commonplace or what 
among the really enlightened would be no other than 
the veriest commonplace, but alas ! lv)w few arc the 
really enlightened, whether in the East or the West ! 

The two bo<^)ks before us, though together purporting 
to be evidence <»f the same progress of Eemale Education 
in Bengsd corroborating each other, are very far indeed 
from liaA'ing another thing in common. Not that they 
differ in the form of literature, fur, as has been intimated 
above, they arc both in Bengali verse ; or in quality of 
the same form, for in our opinion — ^though we fear few 
will be disposed to second us — the <piality, whatever the 
diftercnce in degree, is good in each. Indeed, considering 
the many things the writers have in common, it Avas to be 
exj)eeted that the difference in the character (»f their 
writings would be but slight — of the nature of individual 
peculiarities. They are both Hindu ladies, and of course 
jinrdnnasidiis, brought u]> in the seclusion of the Hindu 
zenana, (Avhich is nt)t to be cojifounded Avith the popular 
European idea of A sensual I'iastern liarcm), Ixtth veiled 
hahwt, (Hindustani — dtdtm, anglice brides, daughters-in- 
law ) seeing nor man nor Nature, and seen by neither ; 
both belong to liigh Ivayastha families in the metropolis, 
living within a mile of each other, so that, hwl they 
not licen Hindu ladies they had in all likelihood been 
personal friends ; both are very young ladies, whom 
Ave would i>atronizingly call girls, if they had not been 
precocious enough to be authors — for ladies of fifteen 
are deemed even in our Bengali society no more than 
girls, even thougli, as generally happens, they are mothers 
by that time. Lastly, it follows that the circiunstances 
and nature of their education and entire training have been 
similar ; their education conducted under Mie same difB'o 
pities, marked by the same e^tdusivencss, narrowness and 
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prejudices — ^intermpted by the same causes — prolonged 
festivals, constantly recurring and ceremonies — and 
finally prematurely cut short, too, just when it promised to 
be real, bjr the same social curse — ^infant marriage,— the 
])artial privileges, the trifling liberty of near daughterhood 
lost — as it is, alas ! too soon among us — in the sterner 
social obligation of brideship and (laughter- in-lawhood. 
liut strange that this almost universal community is not 
in the least detectiblc in the writings of the two authors — 
there is no literary resemblance — no intellectual identity 
betwe(m the two books. 

They belong altogether to two different schools of 
thought and sentiment. They are a]>j)arenfly two differ- 
ent, nay o|)jK)site fruits of the same education. The 
couti'ast is curious and may be instructive. Ilotli the fair 
poets evince an unmistakable jnety, so that in their case 
at least, it cannot be said that the new light th{it is spread- 
ing to the Zenana has any tendency to produce that phe- 
nmnenon so Jiateful beyond measure to so many besides 
flohnson rvho do not share his ])iety, on account oi' its 
extreme rarity we presume — female atheists. I>ut hoAv 
different — how op])osite — the religious sjririt, and t*vcn the 
respective theologies of the tAvo ! lloth are on the face 
of it earnest, and hence their religious difference is all 
the more instriictivc. The religious element • in KacitU' 
hara is far from the mere respectful mention of the 
l)eity, Avhich, as being “respectable,” is occasionally 
indulged in by discreet or good humoured sceptics ; 
but although visibly rcsal, it is yet sulx)rdinate to its 
secular elenunit. In iShia ilancr prafi Upadeea the entire 
book may bo said to be a religious one. Let it, how- 
ever, not be su})iiosod that the difference arises from the 
different subjects or design of the tAvo Avorks. It is 
clearly due to the different spirit of their authors. She 
Avho lias Avritten Kaa'ta'ha'ra would not probably treat 
even an exclusively religious subject in the way that her 
sister poet has done her religious piece in Shia Maner 
4’c., nay done CA^en the piece not directly or necessarily 
religious. We exceedingly doubt Avhether she wotiM 
by Icmpcrameut take up an exclusively religious sul^ect ^ 
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wc are sure she could not possibly treat it in the 
intense sombre religious tone in which, her sister from her 
temperament would naturally do it. Her religiousness 
is a light, pleasant, cheerful (none of these words in ah 
evil sense, mind you ?) one it may even be, as wo be- 
lieve it to • be, fervid ; the other’s is sharp, passionate, 
intense even dark and scowling. The one is indeed, more 
earnest and deeper than what may be called Hellenic, 
— the other is Hebraistic — actually (.’alvinistic. Although 
us wc have said, the subjects of Kavitahara arc n(»nc of 
them by any means religious, they are such as to pro- 
voke the expression of her sentiments of religion, but 
it is remarkable that with one natnriil exception, they arc 
devoid of any allusion to the Deity. Women as a rule 
in every land are given to relij^ousncss — Himiu women 
perliaps* most of all. If ever there is a topic more cal- 
culated than another to excite reverence, and call fortli 
the most pious sentiments, it is that of the sudden death 
of a sociable A'iceroy like Lord Mayo cut off* in the midst 
of a career of duty mid [ileasure by the hand of an as- 
sasln. A sceptic could hardly treat it without “ unction.” 
The author of KaHfnhnra treats it, and treats well, but 
strangely without showing any trace of religious senti- 
ments. The piece is very forcible, and replete with all 
a Hindu wile and mother’s feeling and all proper 
sympathy for Laxly Mayo and her children, but it is 
singularly devoid q£ anything Uke« piety or religion. 
We wonder how she could jien so many hearty lines and 
not betray lier trust in God. Hefore such an event as 
her subject it seems impossible not to be impressed 
Avith the supreme vanity of earthly grandeur, to the 
need, even the earthly need, of faith, the duty tif resig- 
nation. And yet it would we presume be a libel to 
accuse her of irreligion ; or txj impute the absense of a 
religious tone in the piece to design. We are indihed 
rather to attribute it to tlie hilarity and animal spirits 
of youth — ^the unconsciousness or rather the forgetfulness 
of one yet in the spring of life to whom tlm present is 
still cveta^ thing. We do not impu^ Iher faith in 
the supernatural, for though she is not religious 
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like her Hindu sisters in "eneral — like, for instance, her 
sister poet under notice — her theism is genuine and 
eurnest ; all the 'more so that she has no belief in 
lliuduism — for it requires considerable force of character 
and consciousness to deliberately cast oil' the religion of 
one’s fathers and childhood and all its advantages, and 
take the consciqncnces of such an unusual roptidiatioii. 
Her theism maybe discovered in her work ; for though 
she docs nf>t take the name of (lod in vain, that is 
when her faith is not really excited, she docs not re])ress 
it when it naturally cotiies from the depths of her lieart 
to her lips. Thus, Avhen she in singing of the condition 
of her sex in India, which she docs witli a force ami truth 
whit'll a Hindu lady alone can do, aflorsm elotpient a]>peal 
to the stronger sex in the name of justice and huinanitv, 
in the name of the chivalry which is ]>roper to il to give 
it freedom — after an exhortation to imlividual husbaiids, 
whatever their indiirerencc to women as a class, to free 
their resjiective ivives, for the love they bear them, 
she conclmles with a most ajipropriato, natural and fer- 
vid ajqieal to the Almighty. VV’o hope tliere is no Hin- 
du nuui who can read this ])oem without emotion — no 
atheist who has his faculties generally .about him, no foe 
of AVoman’s llights who is not utterly dcpr.aved, who 
will be disposed to (|ucstion the perfe^^ n.atnrnlncss and 
aineerity of that reverent expostulation Avith the supreme 
Being, the eiupiiry ivhy the All-merciful is (.apparently) 
the All-merciless to her sex — Avhy having created ivoman 
and endoAved her Aidth such a weak nature and tender 
lieart He has oondenuiod her to subjection. But her 
doubt of the divine Wisdom Is only momentary— only 
the weakness of the flesh under the ceaseless rack of the 
Hindu social system. She soon regains her equanimitj', 
and in the last lines though still harping on her state of 
imprisonment and darkness, slie becomes almost cheerflil 
with a melancholy cheerfulness in her expres^on of 
dutifulness to God ; — 

(Ml ftfc* sweet Liberty — a free, f^ homo 

Wlicnco I m^y glide at autU and freely roam ! • 
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Tmprisooed lik? romc ca^^od bird, I stay 
In this recess, and sigb the hours away. 

Condemned to thraldom, oh how sad iny lot f 
This globe, this life itself avail me not ! . 

Ah me I wore froedum mine and fetters off", 

1 would the nectar'd draughts of knowledge quaff ; 

And still as nature’s beauties charmed my eyes. 

I’d sing tliy praise, my Maker kind and wise I 

The other poetess is no religious curiosity like her ’ 
sister — she is not only a Hindu in faith as by birth, but att 
out and out Hindu. Indeed, in one respect she is no less u 
religious curiosity. She too, is a very young lady — 
(piite a girl — the daughter of wealthy parents and the 
wife of a wealthy husband, living in the Iteart of the tomi, 
amid the gaieties of a metropolis, such as they are open 
to Hindu ladies in their Zenana. But it is extraordinary 
how un<ler such circumstances she should be so deeply im- 
bued mth a religious tone. There is not in her the slightest 
tinge of levity or worldliness — ^no disposition to the jdea- 
sures of life. In one, and that a very high, sense it may be 
said that with her “ Life is real, life is earnest,” — ^in 
the sense, that is, of life being a preparation for Eternity. 
With her all is earnest, all grave, all darkly, painfully 
meaningful. And yH withal there Is an unmi.stakable cheer- 
fulness in the unvar^ung spirit of religion and piety of her 
muse — ^the confident trust of one who has faith and does 
her best to work up to her faith against the allurements 
and distractions of living in the world. The lovers 
of English jmeti*)' will be easily reminded of Hanna 
More. But our poetess is a Hindu of Bcumil and a Stik- 
ta — her guardian divinity being evidently Kadi, and in 
Bengali literature her nearest analogue is Ra'mprasa'd. 
She worships the grim goddess Muth the same fervid 
adoration, and at times indulges in the same familiarity of 
tone with her as the author of the famous pade. Consider-' 
ing that female cduciition in India had of late years been takr 
enup4>y Europeans and Knglishrspeaking niy;ives and is 
stdl maintsmed by them, abwk of Hindu religious poetry 
• ‘ 14 
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is a surprise. To ourselves it is not a mortification, as it 
may be to others who desire, honestly desire, to hasten 
tlie good ddy coming within their own generation. For 
we regard it as an evidence that female education is 
gradually taking root in the countn’’ — ^that orthodox 
Hinduism is being heartily reconciled to it as at least a 
social necessity. 

()ur general reflections have left us little room for 
particular notice of the little books. We wish we could 
•lay before our roiiders translations of some characteristic 
parts of Shia Maner pmti Upadesha, but they are un-. 
translatable, and we refer our Jlengnli readers to the 
song ait p. 6. us a reiwesentative piece of the poetry, 
tone and sentiment of the fair singer. KavitaJuira^ as 
bemg altogether modern and secular in subject and treat- 
ment, is infinitely more pleasant residiiig. The writer 
excels hi description and the expression of tender, 
iv«jinanly sentiment natural to her. licsides the pieces 
already alluded to, there is a short jneco on Autumn and 
a pretty long one on the Moming or rather Hay, from 
the latter of which we trsuislate a few stanzas : — 

In anger fierce, the Qod of day 
With flame envelopes earth and sky ; 

Tlio air grows hot bcnnatli his ray. 

As ho rides in his zenith high. • 

Now Sol, in glowing vesture drest, 

ScjHith his vapour-tribute paid ; 

Men, beasts, birds are with heat opprest, 

And panting travellers seek tlio shade. 

Tlie lark doth now on clouds in air, 

In carols l(»ud for raiii-dmps call ; 

All living things to streams repair : — 

'For the fiei^' blast oppresseth all. 

E'on the zenana’s beauteous tiurong, 

Witli nimblo steps, by glare opprest, 

‘ Fly where the streamlet glides along. 

And deck like lotos-blooms its breast. 
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The Hindoo Patriot published sometime (^o transla- 
tions from the same j)oem as well as one from another, 
both finely rendered into verse by liabu O. O. Dutt. 

One of the excellences of this little collection that 
makes it a gem is its equality in respect of quality. All 
the pieces, and they are only five, are of more or less 
merit. But of oil these five none is so powerful, so 
deeply moving ns the Lament for a Friend’s Widowhood. 
It is — a direct spring of emotion from the living heart — 
tears in words. It is a true picture of death in a house- 
hold rather than of Hindu widowhooil, in particular, but 
the knowledge of Hindu widowliood doubtless funiishcs 
much of the inspiration. An ever-torturing per|)etual 
Avidowhood is one of the darkest spots in our social system. 
Power is not the characteristic of her muse, but rather 
a quiet tenderness, but the first sight of the Avoeful 
change AATought in an entire family by a single death like 
the hurricane uprooting a fine orchard in aii hour — a 
loving sister blooming in youth and beauty, surrounded 
by all the comft)rts that Avealth can command and blest 
with the highest treasure for such a one, a youthful hus- 
band’s initiatory love, struck doAvn in a moment and 
rendered for ever miserable, Avorse than a beggar’s wife 
need be — evidently impressed her profoundly, and if any- 
thing Avere wantin|^ the dread, maybe, of the same fate 
(dod forbid !) for nerself, completc<l the effect on her — > 
quickened her fancy and intensified her passion. 

Knixoii. 



THE BRIDE OF SAMBHUDOS. * 

A LATE OF PINGAL. 

CANTO FIRST. 

I 

Know ye the land where the road-cess and turnscrcw 
Are emblems of vigor that reigns through the year, 
Where the use of the ruler, the turn of the thumbscrew, 
Melt alike into sorrow, alike into tear ? 

Know ye the laud of the tlieorist and sago, 

Where are Ibrced in a day, the reforms of an age: 

Where tlie stonn-blast of Blowhard, earoering in might, 

Doth fill every home-stead in Pingal with fright ; 

Where the vulture and raven are best known of bird. 

And the voice of the people but seldom is heard ; 

Where the deeds of the chief, and the acts of his fry, 

In vigor thougli varied, in color may vie, 

And the crimes of Police are oft deepest in dye ; 

Where the scribblers are hard as the noddles they bear, 

And all, save Jim W-Ls-n, tlic Newsman, unfair ? 

’Tis the clime of the East ! ’tis the land of the Sun I 
But now shrouded in gloom by what Blowhard has done. 

Oh I mournful as the accents of orphans* sad wail 
Arc the hearts of her sons, and the tales which they tell. 

II 

Begirt witli many a willing scribe, 

Accoutreil as becomes the tribe, 

Awaiting each his chier s command 

To blow his trump, or blast the land, 

' — ^ 

* The Editor's notice is zcspectlall j drawn to thid ixreyerent heading chosen 
hyhis contributor. — P. D. 

Yes, we see it. The mischievons wag ! Bat Babn Ram has mistaken his 
man. A KuUn Brahmin is not afraid of any nnmber of brides. We would not 
mind obliging our friend by aooeptiug the j^ferred one, and only hope sht ia 
uo unworUiy sister of the lady of Abydgs, — Siiiar, ^ 
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Old Blowhard sato in hh Divan: 

Deep thought was in his fiery eye, 

As silent he essayed to scan 

Tlie pafiers that around did lio. 

The restless soul, unwont to hide 
The workings of internal pride, — 

Now mirrored on his sliadcd brow, 

Spake more dian words could o’er avow. 

Ill 

‘‘Let the chamber be cleared — ^Tho scribes disappeared. 
^‘Now call mo the cliicf of my vet’ran guard.” 

With Blowhard is none but his only gun. 

And the Genius of Utkal* awaiting his word. 

^^Burnhard — where all, you sec, obey 
In this fair land niy iron sway. 

Woo to the wretch who faults coidd spy 
In plans so grateful to my oyo ! 

Bccall then G-dd-sf from his i>laco ; 

Too well ho merits such disgrace) 

Yet not reveal iny latent thought ; 

By spurns and snubs bo duty taught ! ” 

2 

* Tho native name of Orism. • 

t We deeply and most sincerely sympathise with this Officer. Rcj^fardlcss of 
creed, color, and caste, and acknowledging only the sovereignty of truth and the 
brotherhood of man, he has battled maufully in support of the clainis of the otw, 
and in defence of tho rights of the other. But 'tis a villanous world after all, 
and he has met with very scurvy, nay cruel treatment at the hands of the 
wu« men of Gotham. We believe he la the victim uC a Circular, which may be 
truly cnaracteriaed as Walton's angler, having made liim feel the line and 
the rod ill right piscatorial style. JVb body knew of its easietenee, every body 
wanted to throw the reefionHbiHty of its ieuue on eemebody elee / But what 
boots its subsequent discovery 7 The fiat is|goiie forth — Bend my letter to India 
but dont send hu ! 

We hope however. thJNihe Government of India will not decide the matter 
on an ezparte statement, but will call for Mr. G— dd— s* letter and all other 
pi^pera connected with the points at issue. If this is done, we are sore his present 
degradation will he his eveninol triumph, and Orissa will <mce more get hack 
her favorite Ottcer and sympathising friend. 
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^'Huzzoor, jo hooknm !” said Burnliard, 

111 answer to his lord’s aw'ard — 

Then sped to exeento the word. 

Hero Utkar 4 ^ Genius silence brake, 

Saiaminin^ first in moslem style ; 

Her look was flushed — she sadly spak(', 

Hct hands still foldeil all the whilii : 

For child of Pineal ne’er must dare 
Address the liege with bolder air I 

^‘Huzzoorl do not unjustly chide 
Or punish /«m, my friend and gnid(' ; 

Know G-dd-s, stirred by sense of riglit, 

Lifted his voice ’gainst erring might — 

So harassing your measures proved, 

Tliat — lot the cold and heartless rest — 
lie could not: and to view unmoved 
His fellow creatures sore oppressed, 

With none to hear the tales of w'oc 
They tell with bated breath and low, 

Were impious — for w^hate’er his sin, 

Ho loves all men as brethren — kin; 

Yes, Sire ! where’er he chanced to rove, 

Ho witnessed sights he could not gaze on« 

' His heart — and hearts arc passions’ cauldron- 
O’erflowed in glow^ing streams of love, 
lie raised his voice in thrilling tone. 

Lo 1 earth and heaven arc all his own I*’ 


llAM SnAliMA. 
( To be conHnued,) 



CENTRAL ASIAN COMMERCE— A OEOGRA- 
PPIIOAL DISCOVERY. 

i CORPORATION Shave no conscience ! fi Railway direc- 
tor is a pemiaiient possibility of sonsutioii and impossi- 
bility of /<;<?/»/</ ! ’ A churlish opinion ! The illihorality, irra- 
tionality and false induction ofana^e of Sensationists, Ra- 
tionalists, Exj>eriencists et hoe ycnm otnne ! And ()h how^ 
different from the open-luinded charity of language — iJie 
o[>en-minded deduction-"-of a generous, PhiloHO})hy ! All 
the difference, indeed, between Philosojdiy and Philo- 
sophism ! That Corporations have no conscience is a 
piece of perversity of- the same magnitude as the vanity 
that dooms all beasts U) j)erish. Why, the Vedas and the 
Vedanta teach tluit even a clod hiis a soul ! All nature, 
animate and inanimate, from the highest angel to the atom 
ot* a dunghill, is pervaded by some tiling iniinitely superior 
to a human soul, such as the [>roud cynics in question 
conceive it,— by the Divine Spirit ! 

It is not necessary to go up so higli as to the insyiired 
Pro])hets of the Upanishails and the llttara Mimansa for 
justice and charity to corporations and bodies and segre- 
gations of animals under different circumstances and 
with different purjioses. The creed of an inferior set of 
Rishis nearer home or rather our own. times— -who, what- 
ever their other claims, <',ertainly beat the Indian Vedic 
Sages hollow in beef-eating and dnun-drinking — ^involves 
all reasonable concession to corjiorations, &c. lm])roving 
upon the simpler and more intellgible because straight- 
forward and not-expresscil-with-pretensious-verbosity-or- 
cunning-inysticism doctrine of Predestination, European 
trauscendentalists assure us that no man is born with- 
out what they call a “ mission. ” The mission may not 
be a dignified or conspicuous one, — a man may tax his 
jKiwers for half a century without discovering his bewt- 
friends’, or for that matter bis own, mission ; or at 
end of that time he may, perbiqis, awake to^be consdous- 
ness that Ke had all along been fulfilling it, and it vm 
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nothing more or less than to eat his friend’s pedao or, 
turtle soup — ^but it will be there for all that. Nay, these 
very liberal philosophers not only allow a mission to 
each individual but also to types and abstract genera. 
They talk knowingly of the Vocation of the Scholar — 
write learnedly of the mission of the Hero or the War- 
rior. Of course it is saying little to say that they accord 
respective functions to aggregations of individuals — ^to fami- 
lies, villages, towns, nations. Nay, not only to collec- 
tions of men but — with a reckless magnanimity which their 
Vedic predecessors might envy — ^but even to, one might 
say, Nothing (with a great N to make ourselves intelli- 
gible) or Next-to-Nothing — to Ideas, for such are Time, 
Space, Eternity. Grown more and more liberal from 
practice, they confer missions on divisions of time — de- 
(^odcs, centuries, «&c. With them the Tendencies of the 
Times is not a vague generalization — the Spirit of the 
Age is not a figure of rhetoric. 

Speculating as a humble disciple of the Fichtean 
and Hegelian scluad on the characteristics of our times, 
it occurs to ns that this is the Age of Geographical 
Discovery — ^not only quite par etcellenee but also in- 
excellent Mark the activity of our race in all parts 
of the world! Burke and Eyre and who others be- 
sides have crossed — ^literally crossed — ^Australia. Haquim 
Burton has penetrated to the sacred preserves of Islam, 
Mecca and Medina, and Haquim Palgrave into the desert- 
bound heart of Arabia and })eopled with flourishing 
kingdoms and smiling cities the “ Unexplored Sandy 
Deserts ” of onr maps. Haji Vambery has returned 
w'ith tidings of a region which proved the cruel death 
of so many bold spirits and ardent enquirers from 
Oonolly to Sclilagintweit. In the Lands of the Bible the 
pious zeal of not a few persons, rich and poor, Christi- 
an archaeologists and philologists, amateurs and ex- 
perts, is making not geographical and topographiced- dis- 
coveries only-— nor discoveries only, for Mr. Wright, the 
late Mr. Emanuel Deutsch and others have given an addi- 
tional charactiir to the antiquities sold by the antiquities-, 
dealers of the Levant, and it is feared that some of 
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inscriptions corroln^rative of StTi])ture history whicli linve 
been brought to li<jht by pious inon diatiiig under the 
new diffienlties which the JhitioTialists have presented to- 
Christianity — ^nien who are impatient of the delay which 
(iod i>ermits in the final universal triumph of the Faith — . 
are, t«ai, rather njore than mere diseoverios. That inter- 
esting table land which has exercised a fascination over 
cultivated Imiuan beings all these thousands of years frotu 
the time of Herodotus — the kingdom assigned to the 
mysterious Frester dolm — whose curiosities were so ex- 
travagant as to destroy the credit of so many adven- 
turous spirits, from Jlruee to Parkyns, who related 
them — has been as tlamuigldy exploreil and Avritten 
upon at! natmam as Switzerland. .\nd that great im- 
knoAvn from of old, the soiire<? of the Nile, — tliat blank 
fhispair of the stoutest hearted of travellers, ('entral 
Afi’iea, — alas, for poor Mungo J’ark atul his Samaritan 
negi'css ! they have become jokes — alas, poor Kallier 
Nile! his upper Avnters are the resort of the (Jirl of 
the Period as a cliange fnnn flic mnni of the watering- 
places of Kurope ! 

The Age of (.«cograj»hical 1 )is(;ov(‘r\', par e.rr.elleiiri‘ 
et ine.vrrl/euf, did we m)t say ? Wt; do not speak Avithont 
the book. Fvery year Ave licnr Alexandrine lurnenls 
from woidd-be-if-there-reinaine<l- fields-f w-dist inetion he- 
lloes that there Avere tio nnire Avorbls fbr g(*(;grapliical 
discoverers to coiapier, Init somehow frvsli world crop up 
to stimuhite the curiosity of the ent<!rjiri«ing and nnvard 
the ambition of the persevering. VV'itli every fn.'sli d.iseuvery 
AA^e are assjired that tU<* ends of the (‘.artli have been rea- 
ched at last, — and immediately an ingciiions explonjr in 
the far rear of the enthusiasts pressii>g on the o|)en Polar 
Seas reminds us of how much Avork remains to be j'>er- 
foruied nearer home — aiul anon a patient unpretending 
microscopic olwerver brings to light a ciirious tribe — 
and again the evidence of an unsusjHictcd supersti- 
tion in the midst of ciA-ilizatJon, like A> itcheraft in Eng- 
land, or a horrible creed, like Vallava'clia'ryanisin or 
Khqjiiittn in India, forces on our attention the poli- 
cy, no less than the duty, of l>eginning thorough 

15 
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cx]>lor«tion, like charity, at home. Jnejncellent ! And whjr 
jiot y coiiKiderin^ the utter unreliability of get)graphers 
and geographical critice. And why should not a branch 
of enquiry be so unreliable which is called a science by the 
kindest of courtesies ? It is wejl -known that geographers, 
accepted geogi’ajihers, include all kinds of descript experts- 
and nondescript ignoramuses, from the Burtons and 
Vainberys doAvii to — let the kind reader save me the neces- 
sity of creating a locust-swarm of enemies by supplying 
the names himself as he can easily do I One might su}>|MJse 
that if unanimity and certitude Avere likely to prevail in 
any matter, it Avas (biscrijdive geogi-aphy. Hoav stands 
tht‘ fact ? Many eminenl geogi'aphers SAA'ore V)y DuChaillu 
and the lost kiiismen of Messrs. OarAvin, VV'allace, Huxley 
and Lycll whom Ik- diseoverec.! prosecuting in rather more 
unmistakable earnest than their brethren, their researches 
in science, itarticiilarly in (.’omparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, AAdth a pure love of truth, regardless of con- 
sc(iuejices, varied only by gymnastic exercises, in the 
congenial retreat of BtpiatfJFial Africa under tlie name 
of Gorrllla.s — who had Mearly encjuired deeply into the 
entrails of the I'renchman Avho had tresspassed irtto 
their I*ale of Scieiua* Active : — AA'hile other geo- 
graj>hers as eminenl, whatever doubts may reason- 
ably be ent(*rtained as to their claims to being gentlemen, 
spat on the rash foreigner who presumed to discover 
anything so ntiAtjl Avhich esca))e<l them in their travels 
or Avas not dreamt of in their philosophy. Indeed, 
in spite of the apparent giant ])n>gress of geograpjiical 
discovery in our times — in spite of the signs of 
activity on all sides in exploring ncAv regions — it would 
seem that a geographical curiosity is really so .very 
novel and rare that it ahvays experiences the greatest 
difficulty in making itself Ijelicved. The novelty may be 
very far from Muunchausenian — it may be commonplace 
enough — ndthout improving in the least its chances of 
at^ceptance^eA'en pro tern acceptance — pending enquury or 
corroboratiA'e proof. 

All that they know 's — ^nothing nan be known, 1 
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' For itwtance, was there nnythinj? in the least ex- 
^^raortiinar}', not to say man’olhms, in a Lieutenant of tlie 
€ajsar of the Empire Journal of the Hlmpire ('ity’s reaching 
— at tlie cost of a little Ji*rtune supplie*! by an em- 
ployer rich as a Cnesus. liberal as an Aineric-an millionaire 
who has made hims(‘If by s|M‘i‘ulatioii more akin to 
gambling than sober luercaritile ojMjrations, ’cute as a 
YaTikee and blessed M’itli an eye Ibr elfect and with 
a profound faith in the passion for “sensation” Intent, in 
all huirinn breasts worthy ofa f •Uow-conntryinauof Ilarnnrn, 
— was there, we sisk, anytliing very remarkable in any man 
of ordinar}’ pluck and tact and emlnrance. Avitli such 
external resiiurces at his command, reaching l)r. Living- 
stones’s hiding place in Central Africa any more than ifi 
that traveller pemitrating n) that region himself, that thi; 
announeeinent of Mr. Stanley's success, fo far from 
calling forth an unanimous ex]>vession of congratulation 
mwl thankfulness from a world which gave itself the 
greatest eonctjrn about the fate of the great medical 
missionary traveller, inneh greater than the Doctor gave 
himself, should evoke from so many <juarters seei*ticism 
— a scepticism so stuhimrn as to be unconvinced by re- 
j»eatcd explanations and .signs V (te<»graplii(;al l)isa»very 
IS not by its nature eapat>Ie of Issing veritied by student's 
sitting in ease at their fireside, or generally Ij}’ ;m\' one 
however bold wthiJi a short time, else it would not be 
worth a moment’s eonsi<lcration ; fdr the merit; of a 
discoverer is in pro]K)rtion t<> the difficulty of his task! 
Meanwliile, hoAv in the iH'ginning to receive’ the claim of 
a new explorer ? The ortluKlox j»raetice among the most 
{)Otcnt, grave and revercTwl ge<*graj»hical seigneurs — ^men 
Avho have ha«l the greatest difficulty iri {MJslnng them- 
selves uiA — is to laugh it out of court. From their attitude 
one would fancy that geograjdiical literature is the sjiecial 
held for mendacious knaves, or petty-minded, spiteful, short- 
tempered mvane, or effeminate jJoltrfKms and g<x»d-fur- 
nothing noodles. We alternately meet with a d&position 
to make too much of the most common exhibition of 
courage and common sense and a disposifion to throw, 
the iced water of doubt and disbelief on the most plaositde. 
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tlie most prima fan uiitlientic narratives. Tik) clever 
l»y half, and not too scrn])nlons, freo^aphical critics seem 
to l>e in nervous dread of heinj; taken for gohemon-clu^s — 
eonst.'intJy oi\ the pii vine for sueli cxjwsures as that 
whifh after a brilliant career of lionixin^ overtook the 
so-called (Jeorf^e J’salrrianazer. (Jeor<;c Vsalinnnazer is, 
indeed, a Avarniu", mid there have been so msiny such. 
Still the number of sei’ious literary imjiosttTs, f^eo^vra- 
j»hieal or otherwise lias always been as nothing to that 
of lii]»j»tuit, irresponsible critics, (bic by one the honor 
of almost all travellers, so peculiarly ex])osed to the 
hasty j)erse<:ution of the world, has been vindi»‘at.ed. In our 
own eentury Mansfn'hl I’arkvns has ke]»t Waterton in 
countenance *with ])osterity, whom his own jfi.|ierati(m 
reo'arded as an absurd sjKwtin^ (lasconader, and I’arkvns 
and Ib’uce have, by the evidein'c of their successors in the 
same field, been save<l as it Avere from a ]>rosecutiou for 
perjury, 'riiere ivas somewhat of an e.xcuse flir the 
{jeneration which broke Ilruce’s heart — Avhat excuse is 
there lln* the nji’o which prhles itself on having explored 
the Avholc worhlV (’ertainly, the nuisance of the day is not 
the cimventional “traveller's tales ” of travellers — but the 
recklessness oi' traveller.'.’ judges. 

Mr. Slaidev has vindi«‘aied the title of the Age. An 
age Avhieh has diseovi i'ed its great Discoverer is surely enti- 
tled to the (list iuet ion of being on'e of discovery? An 
age which has fitted out so many expeditions after its 
lost explorers, Avhether to the centre of Africa or 
the skirts of tlic North I’ole, nay, Avhich has sent an en- 
tire army Avell eopiipped, to a kind of voyage of discovery 
through dark indistinct routes to the Happy Valley of 
Jlnsselas, to rescue a few travellers, from a fate wmch 
they themselves had tempted and perforce brought on 
themselves, against every warning, may AveJl claim 
it t(>r its zeal. If that zeal is not supported by 
adecpiatc knoAvledge, it is neutralized by a degree of 
igiMirance truly heroic — by an incapacity so enormous 
as to cimstitutc in itself a distincton. An age which^has 
oA'er and oAtr again discovered anid missed the sources 
of the Nile, which has feted to distraction the lion 
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the hour whom it generously insisted on crediting with an 
nehieveinent which he hanily |>vestiincd to lay claim to, 
till it <lejK)sed him in favor of the next favorite who was 
Kiij)])(>,sed to bo the genuine achiever, and him in due time 
in favor of another, the Simon Pure of the day, and so 
on, till in course the most conij>e.(cnt judges voted tliat the 
true st)nvces «>f that stn'ani which have <lcficd the reseandi 
of ancient and tuodern explorers were nearly as far from 
being reaclusl as ever — luay well be. vain of itself as the Age 
of (Jeographical Diswjvery — on the ///c/w a non /luvndo 
]«’inci|)le. 

Ihit why exhaust one.self and crush the helpless 
reader by heaping Pelion upon Ossa? One fact is worth 
a hundre<l arguments, .says the Hindu jv^'ist. Let me 
out with the fact of fn(;ts and silence all ]iossible 
cavil ! 

'Phe general dill'usitin of any one thing in any place 
or cominunity — the turning up of said thing in all 
manner of odd and unsuspecte«l qnarbjrs — is the best 
and almost the only ]H>])nlar test of its abundan(‘c and (jua- 
lity in that ]>lace or community — the guarantee of 
cither’s di.slinction by its possession. "Pherc was doubtless 
Arcadian felicity out of .\rcadia, but nowhere was it so 
gej)cral as there. A.s we say among us, ‘there are 
muskrats even in Heaven’: ojily the niii.sance there, vve 
presume, is so iniiAitessinial as to be bearable- -cerbiinly 
it cannot be aTiything like that in a native dwelling ; and 
after all, it is only in Heaven that they have apmra'n 
and honriti, in a word — happiness. Again, as we say, 
everylnxly in Nuddea ( Xavadwijm — the Oxford of 
Bengal ) is not a pandit ( learned man); perha]w not, but 
it is (ptite ])robable thsit there are in that Hindu Uni- 
versity town few utterly uninformed men. What consti- 
tutes Paris the Capital of Civilisation but the fact 
that her clowns and servants are equal to the gentle- 
men and ladies of other civilizerl countries ? What 
is a better proof of Germany’s claim to be the home of 
learning but that Prussian cabbies waiting for a fere 
occupy themselves with books and leamedvjoumals, and 
jehat South German milkmen and milkmaids are superior 
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in iiitulli^tince and accomplishments to the counts mul 
•tHiuntesses of other nations ? 

So we rest the title of our times to being the Age of 
(Geographical Discovery on the general — we might say 
universal — -pfuftimi and, let us hope, aptiUiilr, too, for suck 
Discovery. How general, indeed, the passion — ^liow uni- 
versal ! Jt pervades all ranks. It allows no peace to anj’^ one 
from the highest savan to the lowest ignoramus. Kvery 
l)ody now-a-days is a Cjeographical Discoverer. Masons 
and menials explore continents. Ladies and ladies’ maids 
circumnavigate the world. Nay, every body is a geogra- 
phical hero. Tho old rebuke ne sutor ultra (repidnw is 
abolished. F<ir, wonderful to relate, we have springing n]> 
everywhere li]|e tropical vegitation (juiet 8tay-at-lK»me geo- 
gra])hera who never handled a six-inch globe. The force 
of imsigliiatioii can never go beyi>nd whsvt it does in these 
men. Jt is insisted on by many that discoveries as a rule 
are rmule by the pnwess of deduction instead of by that 
of induction ; that the imagination plays the chief jiart 
in it. We believe sr» : the Ixildness of so many unpro- 
fessional geographers and exjdorers and their success 
places the jnatt(?r beyond iloubt. f)ur able (Cockneys 
arc fiist tilling up the unsightly and discreditable blanks 
in our maps. Our jxiliticians who cannot know a pair 
of com])asscs from a pincer are our great authorities in 
I )escrii»tive (Geography : Our drawing-room and senate- 
house Com'H de Utm — »)ur most enterprising and brilliant 
Discoverers : (Jur untravelled journalists and pamphle- 
teers and orators and Secretaries — our infallible geogra- 
]>hical oracles whose dicta rule our Politics and Foreign 
Policy. 

Only the other day the worthy millers of Man- 
chester and liinningham went up to the Secretary of 
State in deputation to make the very modest request 
that the Government might at the expense of the 
people of India, create a new Held for English mann- 
lacturcs by constructing a railway, and of course other 
feeders of less pretensions, through the country of the 
civilized Karens and other highly appreciative tribes, 
living in |)eace and Arcadian felicity La tne highlands of. 
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qaasi-Oelestial Burtna to the settled land of the Ponthaya 
and the well-known sea-ports- of the European-loving 
Tartars and Chinese of the well-known and hospitable 
rc^on at tlie back of the genuine Celestial Empu'e. 
If the Ooveniment has not immediately agreed to comply 
with this reasonable suggestion, it is u*om financial and 
other motives ; the feaaahUity of the project — ^indeed its 
ewtg practicalilitg — are sure is not ((uestioned in this 
Age of (Geographical Achievements aiul Perfect Know- 
ledge. 

By far the most remarkable geographical discovery 
made by our politicians is in the regions to the North of 
the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush. Those mountain 
chains have from time inuiiemorial been ^he Northern 
boundariesof the most well-kTiown, cultivated and civilused 
parts of Asia. Beyond is, if not quite tara im-omiita, 
certainly the great Avorld of 8tep|>e and waste and desert 
and barrenness, of thinly dispersed Moslem and quasi-Mos- 
lem and Buddliist communities, often at war among tliem- 
selves, alw'ays in danger from barbarous and nomadic 
Tartars and Tartarian tribes ; a land without much agri- 
culture, without arts or commerce or law or government 
or humanity, — whose very darkness and mystery and 
perils and the all but total ignorance of the civilized 
world about it from time to time, once in an age, beckon- 
ed the bold and restless s]>irit to penetrate into it fi)r love 
of adventure and glory — or the w)61 political for Ids 
country’s good— or the cooler savan for the enlightetmieut 
of the human race, but who alas ! rarely returned 
to, tell his sad tale, how he ‘ inherited the lion’s 
den’ or rather met a horrible death in the worse den of 
human beasts of prey. Such at least was the state of 
our knowledge, or belief rather, for of absolute knowledge 
there was little to boast of. Now for the Discovery ! 
It is all over now. Trans-Himalaya-Caucasia is no lon- 
ger dther a mystery or an uninviting desert, thanks 
to the good ojffices and active ima^nation of our non- 
professional geographical authorities, our untraveOed 
anutteur diacoterers. They have found it aut all. THey 
^ve thoroughly explored tluft vast region, being pet^ee^ 
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at home with and on it. They liave traversed it from end 
to end and visited every nook and corner — at their 
iireside. Ji])icurettn heroes, iwtter-jmi't-of- valorous men,, 
they have perfectly realized how 

’T is pIoasHiit through the hatpholes of retreat 
To pe<»p at. sueh u worhl ; to see tin* stir 
Of the "TtKit Hahol, and j«)t feel tiu* crowd ; 

To hear tlit* roar she sends throu;;h all her ;jatcs 
At a safe distaiiee, where the dyin;f sound 
Falls a sott luurinitr on the uninjured ear. 

Tims sittin;f, and surveyinif thus at ease • 

The ^lohc and all its conw'rns, tlwif s«*i,*m advaina*!! 

To some secure and more than mortal hi‘i;;ht 
That lihevates and «*x»‘inpts f/iem fi'oiti tht*m all 
It turns submitted to t/ieir vi<!w, turns nmnd 
With all its o(!ii<*ruti«)ns ; Mry behold 
The tumult, and <nv still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaeJtes them ; 

Clrieves, hut alarms them not, 

'rhu.s seeitroly nestled Avith the advantage of all 
creature eoniforls, j>ossil>Jy primed tvith the contents of 
cii])s, tluit cheer, and, too inebriate, they sally boldly 
forth to explore the nnexplori'd rejrions of the globe, 
and soi>n and easily en(.>ngh they siieceetl. It is thus, we 
believe, that they have tilled ti}», to their entire satisfac- 
tion if somewhat to the bewilderment of timid old- 
fashioned pet)plc likt! <.»nrst*lves, fed upon the more pro- 
saic kinds of knowledge, the rather extensive blanks in 
our maps to the north of the niountain-ehaitis whicli 
divide Southern Asia from Central, vvluch so long shamed 
us by their ngly stare. 

Certain it is that our politicians liave filled them, some- 
how'. They have peojiled what w:is uninhabiteil. They 
have laid out smiling gardens of plenty where there was 
a howling Avildemess of w'uste. They haA'e found a 
very promising, if* not already a brilliant, 'civilization iaJ 
Avhut w'cre understood to be tile dturk places of this*. 
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TTorld. They have utterly shamed the nurase^hi oir 
taletells, from Marco Polo to - Vambery« who at the 
risk of their lives penetrated to Tartaiy and brought 
such unfavorable accounts, or pretended to do so. They 
have summarily abolished Kobi Avhich crewhile frowned . 
at uB from behind the Great Wall of China to the east^ 
and in its site planted populous and wealthy cities. 
They have found the entire table-land covered with 
tea plantations and silk filatures. They have lighted upon 
flourishing peaceful communities which escaped all 
previous observers. They Imve discovered an Intelligent 
and vigorous agriculture among those Dutchmen of the 
East^the toil-loving, steady and inoflensive Usbeks and 
Kalmucks, and the humane, liberal, and humble, and 
keenly commercial and wealthy chiefs and Moulvies 
of Bokhara Sherif ( the Noble ) — a sleepless mining 
activity, — a fruitiul field of utilisable raw produce in 
endless variety — a population baffling the enumerutive 
powers of even a Census-man Graham, blessed, may- 
hap cursed, with an innate iusatiublclonging for English 
Chino, Pilnglish gin, English woUens; Sheffl^d razors 
“ made to sell,” (according to the honest confession of 
the journeyman ])edlar in Peter Pindar’s [wpiilar piece,) 
and Brummagem beads, pearls, and jewellery. In a 
word they are the Messiah of tlireatened British Com- 
merce — me long-phiycd-fur Columbus who has at length 
opened the needed New World which will consume 
(at remunerative terms) whatever can be turned out by 
British hand or brain or steam or sterling. The only 
circumstance that detracts from their full pleasure at 
their pleasant discovery hf the fact that a great European 
Power, itself also a . Great Asiatic Power, has already 
anticipated England in that field — ^a field whidi that 
Power woqld monopolize if England did not soon send 

S her poneers to plant fackwies in the newly reveal- 
citiira and her merchandise and salesmen and tnok- 
ers to undersell Moscoyy. But there is this eonsoladna 
that ^ Ei^land has been denied the first profits of earljr^ 
intercoorsea^ has been also saved, the poanibly gvsiltr! 
4(Q«t' of -deling an opening, maybet aflber repeal: 

U 
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fruitlcf>s attempts. Now is cautious England's time. Rus- 
sia having made a practicable breach in the wall of the 
Happy Valley, the Land of Plenty, and effected an 
entrance by storm — Hurrah for the plunder ! 

That, at least, is our reading of the firm persuasion 
that seems to have caught hold, and is exercising such 
a sway over so many of the best of our politicians, 
]mblicists and statesmen, that the Descent of the Great 
Hear of the North ought not to disturb the sleeping 
Hritish Lion in the South, that Russian Progress is no 
danger to British India, tliat Russia is on a mission of 
pure pliilanthropy in Central Asia or at least onc^ only 
of Commerce, that we might, w iihotit harm, allow her the 
entire field for the devehtpment of her commercial resomr- 
ces, as England lias gi>l so many such for her own without 
having excited the ilarae of an unworthy jealousy in the 
honest Muscovite heart, that the utmost our self-interest 
and aggrandisement requires would be satisfied by com- 
mercial competition and sharing the rich and inexhaus- 
tible field opened by Russian enterprise and money, that 
at the worst British honor would be fully vindicated by 
British manufactures, from so much greater distance and 
after so very great a cost of transit, underselling Russian 
manufactures. 

On our untravellcd Hindoo ignorance the Trade of 
Central Asia as a subject of grave inquiry and earnest 
discussion — an object of commercial yearning and poli- 
tical ambition of the Great Powers of the earth, so 
valuable, of such paramount imjwrtance as to be attain- 
ed at any cost of blood and treasure and credit, such for 
instance, as Russia has delibefotely incurred for a long 
series of yeturs, comes with the surprise of a revelation. 
And knowing the wonderfiil quickness and devemess 
of our pamphleteers and statesmen wc are quite disposed 
to bow in quiet to their grand discovery. 

Nay, it is impossible not to admire their genius, nor 
be struck by the unportance of its achievement. A rich, 
enlightened, peaceful, humane and commercial Central 
Aria is the 'magnus opus of an Age of Geographical 
Dbcovery. Nay, it is the culminating triumph of an 
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Age of Scientific Discovery in general. For, the great 
Geographical, is also a grand Zoological Disoove^ipa. 
veritable Mare’s Nest ! * 

They may who can believe in the assurances repeat* 
cdly given in the pres*, and in parliament that the inten- 
tions of Kussiu in Asia arc eminently ])acific — simply 
couunercinl. If wc cannot, we can at least envy theur 
happy frame of mind. They indeed have made a triple 
discovery — ^a moral as well as a Geographical and Zoolo- 
gical one. Thej have found the true philosopher’s stone, 
nhich enables them to transmute evil into good. Or 
they are practical philosophers who can be j)leasant under 
dilficulties — derhe ha])piness from diuiger. There never 
was a greater, more geninne (<mse of alarm to the Em- 
pire than the steady adiancc of the gi'cat Nortliern 
Bear to our firontiers. 

"Would that till' goiU th<' giftic gno us 

To see in the horde of conquering Cossatks merely a cara- 
van of commercial travellers and pioneers ! The gentlemen 
in question are hugely fa^o^ed by the pantheon. In their 
case the wish is not only father of the thought, but 
even of the optical jicrception. So neat and thorough 
the jjerct'ption ! So energetic is the wnsU that it leads 
the reason blindfold and captive, and the perception 
follows as a matter of course. Nothing staggers. If 
the facts rebel, so much the worse for ’them ! — They are 
dragooned into subjection, in the cause of order and har- 
mony, or simply crushed. 


Editor. 
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Michael M. S. Daita. 


Bom 1827. 2>iVrf 1873. 

Monrn^ poor Bongala, mourn, tliy haploss state I 
Tliy swan, tliy warbler’s snatebod by ruiblc^ss fate ! 

Oh, snatebod in prime of life, thy darling child, — 
Datta T\ho sang in iiiagie numbers ^\^ld 
Great Megnath — Indra’s haughty eonqu’ring foe, 
lliirl('d by bravo Lakshnian to the shades below ! 

— Hushed is the tuneful voiec that tlirilled the soul, 
Silent the lyre whose swelling note*^ <lid roll 
In streams of music sweet that did impart 
A life — a soul cv’n to the dullest heart ! 

Ah, poor uiihai)py land ! how sad thy doom, 

Thy noblest sons are lost in ^ igor’s bloom I 
Oh Death I how stem — implacable thou art 
To single them out for tliy ermd dart ! 

Yo children of Bongala, oVr his bier 

Pour forth your sorrow's, — shod the grateful tear 

To wit and talents duo, and genius rare, 

Now lost beyond tlie r(>ach of hope and care I 
What though no pageant grand, no funeral show 
Followed his hearse in sable garb of ww ? 

What though no column high, no Ii^ing bust 
Should mark the spot w'horo lies his honored dust ? 

He needs not these, though prized by little men ; — 

His works his noblest monument remain I 
Oh crowm your poct^s grate with flowery wreaths, 

The flesh is dead, th’ immortal sjnrit breathes I 



A SCENE IN CLOUD-LAND. 


Enter .Maharaja Bi^owhard and Vizier Burnharh. 

Genius of Pingal at a respeefjul distance chained to a rock iff 
siealoue PrefecU xcith the aemtance of a constabulaiy commanded by 
IHstncL Saperbdendente of Police. 

Blow. — [R&xding a paper — 

SEVERITY OF PROCEDURE WITHIN THE LAW. 

The question of legality of jurisdiction is one 
depending on the High Court’s own ruh*8. 

The question was before raised in an important 
political case (Regina versus Ameer Khan) in which 
the Lieutenant Governor thought that jurisdiction 
to remove a case from Patna was wrongly assumed 
by a single Judge on the Original Jurisdiction, and 
in which His Honor caused the Government Pleader 
to urge very strong objections ])ofore the Chief Jus- 
tice and the Coiu;t on its Appellate Side. 

There was hesitation on the , question of one 
part of the Court interfering with another, and the 
point was not formally decided ; but the practical 
result was that the application was not heard by 
the single Judge, but by a lK.ncb representing th|^ 
different elements of the Court. 

In Calcutta (differing from Madras and Bom- 
bay) the Original Jnrisdiction is kept exdusively 
the hands of Engli^ Barrister Judges, and in* tAe 
Lieutenant GoTeramr’s opinion, it would be most'iin- 
fftir .and undesirable and contrary to the spirit, if not 
to the letter, of the High Court rules, wtmt pMei 
irith the prooeeiSifigs of the Oouriis of thh- 
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interior, should at their pleasure bring those proceed<^ 
ings under the review not of the benches consti' 
tutcd to superintend the administration of justice 
in the mofhissil, and composed of tlie different ele- 
ments of the Coiui:, but of an English Court under 
an English lawyer, in which English lawyers are only 
allowed to practise, and in which the atmosphere- is 
altogether one of English law. 

It is undesirable to call on the Judge (Major 
B-dd-m ) to answer for exercising liis discretion in 
a manner within the law. 

In regard to details, the disca-etion of the Local 
Gov{‘mmei)t should not be interfered with. 

The Lieutenant Governor entirely agrees with 
Colonel D-lt-n and thinks that the explanation is 
satisfactory on all points except the refusal formally 
to stjiy execution, which, hoAvever, as the execution 
was not in fticf carried out, was not very material. 

Tlie strong censure of the Judge (Mr. Justice 
Maepherson ) of the High Court seems to have been 
brought about by the exparte misrepi’esentations of 
Mr. HaAves, the dismissed Government servant who 
got up the case.] 

Thom’s my Hontiments, crony! 

Bukn. — A nd they avoU hoconio you ? Thoughts that Wotc, — 
Blow. — ^And words that turn, £h ? Ha ! ha ! ha I 
G. o*' 1\ — And mine, alas ! 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ! 

Burs. — c/mjt rao, you minx! In our jollw Serjientcity whore 
wo graduated in the art of political dragooning, ( — Blow- 
liard and Burnliard having there first found opportunitioa 
of kingship and vizierat — ) we did not care 
Princessesa and luckily got rid of the Amazon of J-ns^ 
and wo are not going to stand the tongue of such vixmu 
as you. [ To the i/oAunya.] But aurely you are not gmi^ 
to stop with this A/ow? 

Blow. — No. I would burn that cantankerous Court in 
1 it, though I should’nt say ^ I who moe 
ita bench and floored%ld MiUsnoo like fun. 
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Buint.-— Well do I remember tim day, and better atill thodaj^you 
administered your Criminal law on the Original Sidio of 
the Court. 

Blow. — A hJ I did mj beat then to aink it. 

Burn. — But why not complete the work? 

Coudi your lance and ‘at them/ and strike fear into their 
hearts. 

Blow.-- D o you know uhat I have been thinking of late? 

BtlRN. — ^Why to get me a Companionaltip to bo sure ! 

Blow.— O f course, but 1 have Wen also thinking of pnbliahing a 
code to I>e called the Institntos of Blow hard. Is that 
not a rich idea? 

Burk. — Yes, very — and tlien we will revel in Personal Govern- 
ment with our new friends blouing our blast to the 
amarement of Pingal. Yoa, we may now ho|)o to see 
the light of flu ts hidden in the shroud of night ! 


(To be Continued.) 


ANACRF 4 ONTIC. 

COMPOSRI) ON THE OCCASION OF A BATHING FESTIVAL. 

Cupid once a net did spreail,— 

Spread a net of silken thread — 

■Where, in onrls of sparkling sheen, 

Boiled her stream sweet Ilippocrcne. 

Nndc the nymphs were battling there, 

In that stream so bright and clear; — 

Batliing limbs of perfect snow, — 

Each a stjiir new-dropt below I 
Like some hind at bugle’s sound, 

Startled all, they glance around ; 

And the net as Cupid drew. 

Broke in haste the old onm through ; 

But the lovliest of the throng. 

All were caught the medics ’mong. 

Laughed the Boy in wildest glee ! • 

Blushed the nymphs thus* snared to be ! 
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— Lo ! like groups of nymphs they seem, 
Bathing now in Gunga’s stream; 
Lotus-flowers they sectii in hluoin^ 

Waked by Sol at flight of gloom ! 

Graceful forms with witching eyes, 
Baising flames and tender siglis ; 

Arched neck and glowing breasts, 

Where Dan Cu})id nestling rests ! 

Ah nio I could I cast my net 
In yon stream with beauties set, 

That might tempt, — and not in vain, 

Jove to ’suine the swan again ; 

Sure the draught as rich would prove, 

As of him the God of Ltwe ! 

J. M. T. 


AVHAT TIE SHOULD NOT BE. 

To Mirza Sambha Chandra Mookkhoo Padhya, 
Hbad-eateu of Mookuurejjs Mag'zin. 

Bur, 

I am a jcueus. I dont c y 1 shood hide mi lite ander a 
booshel. U sartcnly dont, nor the Chota Uuzoor ither, nor ceii 
the man in the moon veu he haz a chans. 1 am a pattriot to, 
and, hens i adros nieself 2 u rahther than 2 enne bawdy els. 
Uf icoarse i hav mi pryce, and tern mi kote az offen az 1 chuze, 
tern-kotizm and pattriottizm beeing, az n no, konvurttibel tarms. 
Ecs, i am proudo 2 sa, that i am a pattriot of the Sun-flouer 
tipe, and ^avir falo 2 warshcep the ryezing sun. U hapun jus 
nou 2 b in Meple*s mowlfas ; 1 dont meon tha ehu u az a sart 
of bramiui bitue-but that tha twak of u and of ure mag, and 
hens i am injused to heart ure akquaiutans. 

But most hcad-caters hav ther hobbis vich tha ride az hmrd 
and fast az if it wer a run for deer lyfe. U kant get aksess 2 
a sartin Daly unles u abeuzo the nateevs, and then u r a 
man, a skollar, ^*in emhawdyment uf al the kardcenal vuTraooe$»«' 
That iz, the grateR raskell u r, the. moar u r pated and f<mdm 
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bi the Daly in quesohiin. Then ther » tiia leei&^ 
woritible gulf-strim floii^ donnvorda in an ezy, and apTorda in 
a wavm— urawm kurrent. 2' b akseptibnl 2 it, n mna flote 
allon^ Tith the strim — iq> an downe as it rtuina. Paraenat 
Gnvment is the Pattriot'a hobbee. ^ ofieeaheating sab deppU'^ 
tee as^tant Chokeedar in some remoato irilage helu Inmadf to n 

g dmkin or plantin irom a vedo’a orchurd, and donn knma St. 

all on the luklaoo nkkupant of Bellwecdoer. And Blowhard, 
8ur, is nre hobbee. 1 am share u think of him in eeting and 
drinking, in poofoinff and mojjmng, in tawking and amddng, 
in laffing and chaffing, n and he and the tit/tef*. Veil, heres then, 
to the Mwaraja’s hcTth in a beeg lotah of Addam’a aQ. Oh I 
dilishus ! dilislras I dilishus ! i wandar hon St. Pall wood like 
the drafil ! 

I hav alreddy sed, i am a jenons. - And so 1 am, ’pan mi 
onner, and thats the best testeomoneeal u kan hav. Thares no 
no-ing wat i mite nut b, I mite b a sablianng, if only i had a 

5 arc of Ics shawp eers ; i mite b a Uajja, luily no ntch uukel « 
ys and Iceves a tbandnrring lausoot for inoe ; i mito b a 
Utterliarce head-cator, only mi ourlee allowans of poppy and 
mandagoora has not rann ap yate to 500 granes ; i mite b an 
hawther, horator, poatc, istooian, hantikwareo, bnt that tho muses 
havcong givin tbiiir al 2 Bunknm, hav nutliing lepht for moe. ‘ 
The phulish minck-cess I They vanted to giv moo only tho vary- 
est Bozainanty of a halt, spavind, brokenvindod Piggassis. Avuut 1 
hye to are Bbarooa, fiddling Apolo I 

But bold ! Tharcfs 1 thing i mite not, wood not, kood not, 
shood not b. Kood u gess it ? A mawk fillanthmpist, purbaps 
n ril sa. Ah no I A Dan'inian man ? Oylens, u acempletnn I 
Vy, i kood navur b tk jnj and Jagganath, Guvnor and Urdbo- 
bwshap al roled into 1. , 

Befor i konklood, let me ask u a quesebun. Hoo is Kookkhoo 
Podhya and Hoo is Mookhorico, vich is the jostis and vidb tho 
thif? 

Translnetoroshin indid ! Ebnetet mi otbographee, and doilt 
b nonsensikaL 


Ures as i chus 2 b, 
Sbaukabb Javltwak. 


i^-gsoia, l i rtf si k hiMSi it^ hswi i fff sis ^ iiijiBS; 





MOOKEBJEE^S MAGAZINE 

AUGUST m 

THE LAST DAY. 

J DEEAilT a dream of woiid’roub jdauiluh}, 

Such a» asleep or waking ne’er before 
So stirred my heart’s pulsations, or trnusfi\ed 
My mind spell-bound to what X saw and heard. 

Oh ! that I had the mighty gift of song b 

Like Iiim, the bard divine, on whom (lie Nine 
Their choicest blessings showered — bweel Vysisja, — 

Who waked of yore the many-sounding luirp, 

In bursts of grandest and sublimest strains : 

Then might 1 hope to sing in numbers fit 10 

The lofty theme idy humble Muse inspires ! 

t 

Metliought the last — ^the awful day came on. 

Big with the fate of man and countless woiicls ; — 

The day on which the self-styled lord of earth, 

But a mere worm in being’s endless scale — 15 

So oft oblivious of his trial-hour — 

Was to see him domned to perdition vile, 

Or raised in glory to th’ Elysian fields, 

There, with the seraph-cboir, to hymn in 

Ecstatic praises of the King of heaven. ^ 20 

KCWPlIUBiHO SiCUaTTi. . 
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1 stood on th’ edge of dread Eternity’’, 

All motionless and in amazement lost, » 

And power of utterance locked as in a trance, 

Where the mind wakes and but the body sleeps. 

The panorama vast of varied worlds 25 

Lay like an ample page before mine eyes. 

All deeply stirred, as if they knew and felt 
It was Creation’s dissolution day. 

Terror like some huge bird with sable wings 
Outspread, now brooded o’er the face of tilings ; 30 

A lurid hue, — nor light nor darkness — ^veiled 
The scene, as ’twere the shroud of threat’ning doom ; 

The sun liimself, the moon, and pendant orbs — 

Those sparkling gems wliich deck high heaven’s brow. 
Appeared all shorn of their effulgence bright ; 35 

And the air did sing a dismal dirge of woe. 

Nor od’roiis smells nor sounds melodious bore : 

For flowers exhaled no fragrance to the breeze. 

And sylvan warblers poured no music sw'eet. 

Was Chaos come again ? Not yet ! And yet 40 

The elements, — earth, water, fire, air, sky. 

Looked as they wore about to be resolved 
Into confusion priml^-^iuiugled all 
In fonnless, undistinguished mass, as when. 

Ere Order fair out of Disorder sprung, 45 

The God-head floated o’er the waters vast 
In his small fragile bark of banyan leaf. 

When hark ! the trumpet’s dread and furious blast, 
Pierdng 4^ space with deaf ning clangour shrill, 

Demands in voice of thunder loud — “ Give up 50 
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The dead ! Ye graves ! Ye elements ! that hold 
Matter which once was life — ^give up the dead !’•' 

Again — ^again is heard that mighty blast, 

Till eartli and sky a deepening echo fills. 

— And lo ! a form in mid-air now appears, 55 

Bright with the radiance of ten thousand suns 
Shedding confluent streams of dazzling light. 

’Tis the eteroal Jtidgc ! And all to Him — 

All sentient things and rational, to Him, 

Must render compt of life’s short stewardship. <10 

High near the throne of awful Justice sate 
The stern Ilccording Angel — Book in liand. 

And flaming sword, while hosts of cherubs bright 

In arms celestial stood to execute 

Decrees judicial of heaven’s Sovereign Lord. 65 

^future beheld the Tribunal Divine 

Aghast, her heart all tiuiv’ring with affright ; 

The earth and sky to their foundations shook ; 

Old Ocean sank into his inmost eaves ; 

And Time stood still — no sands his hopr-glass iwured. 70 
Louder and louder still the trumpet sounds : — 

“ Give up the dead ! Ye graves, give up the <lcad I” 
Obedient to the call, the sepulchres 
Disgorge their cold contents, but oh how changed ! 
Though now revivified, stUl — still how changed 75 
From what in flesh they were, when they did walk 
The earth, and dwell in tenements of clay ! 

The prison-house and discipline of Death 
Are truly, sternly chast’ning J Fancy drops 
Her colored glass, and man beholds himself . 
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In all his naked imbecility. 

Jimumerablc as the ocean sands, 

Spirits of men resuscitated now, . 

But mute with fear, appeared in sight. 

I'licy come, they come, like armies vast of ants, 85 
Or like unceasing billows of the sea, 

Wave after wave in endless following ! 

Patriciajis and plebeians, rich and j)Oor, 

I’rincen and {)ea8ants, rulers and the ruled, 

'fyi’anls and slaves, philuso[>hcrs and fools, 90 

Cominliigle<l all in one promiscuous throng. 

Flock to the awl'ul verge of space abysmal. 

O l)(>ath ! thou art indeed a leveller ! 

Thou stri])i)est. inonarchs of their jewelled crowns, 

Their purple robes, and golden rods of away j 95 

Kobiwst the bloom from Beauty’s blushing dieeks, 

And the soft bistre from her witchmg eyes ; 

’Tis thou rc<lucost mighty, splendid earth, 

Alike with ivhat is deemed ignoble clay. 

Into vile, pltry food for crawling worms ! 100 

Alas I tliat thy stem lessons should be lost 
On man, though taught with an iron tongue ! 

— Yonder they come, the spirits of the dead. 

Nor rank nor precedence at all observing. — 

0 Pride ! where now thy scorn, thy haughty mien ? 105 
Thou who in life didst spurn the lowly ones 
Of earth — ^the sons of Toil and Poverty ? 

0 Wealth ! could not thy hoards save thee from fate — 
Thy iU-gott’n hoards all sttuned with human gore,~ 

The wages vila of sin and bloody crime, 110 ! 
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For which thou soldst thy soul to him the Prince 
Of darkness — ^lost, beyond redemption lost ? 

0 T 3 rranny ! where now thy rod of swty, — 

That iron heel which, drunk vdth pow’r, upon 
The necks of thy weak brethren tliou didst set ? 115 

Vile caitiff, tremble for thy cursed soul ! 

The diarnels now have cast up all the dead, 

And re-awakened clay awaits its doom. 

Say, heavenly Muse ! of that vast throng who stood ? 
AVho fell ? who stood firm as a rock, or who 120 

Fell like some ancient column, hoar with age. 

From its own rottenness ? Alas ! how few 
Were there who boldly could their Maker face ; 

To whom His will a guiding star had been ! 

In accents soft that breathed sweet music’s soul, 125 
First the Recording Angel bade the good 
And true, — the lights of sanctiiy on earth — 

Advance from ’mong the host now waked from sleep 
Of death. Forth issued they, a glorbus band, 

In holiness and light devotional ISO 

Enrobed ; they moved like Hesper beaming mild ; 

Their eyes were upward turned ; their looks threw back, 
As in a mirror clear, a tranquil soul. 

Oh ! tranquil as the ocean’s breast when not 
A breeze the waters stirs, a gentle swell 135 

Alone expressing Gratitude’s sweet Hirob. 

Theirs were the kindly charities of life. 

Benevolence and Mercy, ^mpatl^ 

And Love, that with a universal heart,. « 
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The wide — wide world iu loving folds embrace, 140 
Unmindful of the Geography that sets 
’Twixt man and man unhloy barriers wide ; — 

Not that false, hollow, cruel Love which mocks 

With idle words, while deeds tlie iron soul 

Betray, but Love true — true as liis who bled 146 

Upon the crucifix for fallen man ! 

Theirs was Humility, not such as veils 
'riic outward form in mask of lowliness, 

While rages fierefc the flame of pride witliin, 

But sudi as inly felt, external flows 150 

In rippling streams of sweet humanity. 

Justice 'was theirs, that in cv’n balance held 
Self and the world, and gave to all their due. 

And no distinction made ’tween man and man. 

Religion was theirs, not mere lip-professed, 155 

But lieart-chcrished, and proved by righteous lives 
And works, where l^ove of God and Love of man — 

The dual Love without which cither’s vain — 

Oommmgled shone in happy union blest. 

And oh ! when earthly pow’r was theirs, ’twas not 160 
The meteor’s blaze at night all ominous 
Of coming evil, or tlie lightning flash 
Whose dazzling glare preludes the fearful bolt ; — 

No, ’twas the solar ray which blessed the world 
With light and life and hope derived firom Heav’u. 165 

The saintly host in kneeling posture lay, 

With clasiK'd hands, and in devotion rapt. 

A halo now each holy brow invests, 

Brighter tha^ brightest tiara of kmgs, 
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As He, th’ Eternal Perfect Judge decrees 170 

Translation of the blest to bow’rs of bliss ! 

Rejoice, Salvation’s heirs ! your trial’s o’er ; 

Receive the well*eamed guerdon of your hiith ! 

One by one forth they stepped with noiseless feet, 

That scarcely seemed to touch the solid earth, — 175 

Forth they stepped, to receive from lips Divine 
The golden sentence wliich promoted them 
To throng seats among the pow'rs of heaven. 

— See ! yonder now appears a form — a face 

Familiar once, wliich I discern as that 180 

Of him who rose, amidst surrounding gloom, 

The star of hope to a despairing land ; 

The Patriot bold who dared, in troublous times. 

When his loved country faint and bleeding lay — 

Alas, poor country, fiiiiit and bleeding still ! — 185 

To lift for her a fearless champion’s voice 
In brave, brave words which told where’er they fell ! 
Though fortune sinjled not on his humble birth, 

His lines though cast in rough and rugged ways. 

He nobly fought his way like yeoman bold 1 90 

To a high place in his fond country’s heart ; — 

Unchecked by penury, or frowns of power. 

Or taunts of titled fools, — those finikin 
Fops that like summer insects buzz and buzz 
Their vain importance in time’s golden hour, 195 

But vanish &st b^are the darkening sky. 

Alas ! the times do sadly need hb aid. 

Power leagued with an unholy press attempts 
To crush Improvement in flic bud, and germs 
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()f progress sown by kindly, fostering hands. 200 

Oh ! .for his polished wit and burning words 
To grave the truth on hearts of erring men, 

Who, fired by vanity, would build their name 
On ruins of a people’s happiness ! 

— ^Next see he comes, with smiling looks benign, 205 
The grand old man, — ^the glory of his kind. 

Who wived philanthrophy, fair maid divine. 

And heart and soul and wealth devoted all 
To his poor brethren in an alien land. 

He rc'illumed the lamp of knowledge bright, 210 

Where long her light hod been but nearly quenched. 

And gave a nation renovated life. 

And won the crown to highest virtue due. 

M ethinks I see a troop of merry boys 
Gathered round him, the centre of their sports ; — 

And while the fun goes round, loud ringing peals 
Of jovial laughter mark each sprightly prank 
That youthful fancy, when on mischief bent, 

Contrives, to speed the hours of life’s sweet spring. 

And he tlie wliUe views them with glistejiing eyes. 

Or joins in all their sports, or firisks and gambols 
In very luxury of pure ddight ; 

Or now and then, as they fall out, decides 
Their little quarrels, and harmony restores. 

Blest spirit ! hallowed be thy name, and cherished 
In kind remembnuice to the verge of time ! 

— And next appears one, who, amidst a world 
Of hireling scribes, his tongue and pen and heart 
And brmn employed — ^iuspired by love 
Of truth and love of kind — in sacred cause 
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Of justice for a people smitten sore. 

Mindless of obloquy, and of the gibes 
Of shameless witlings, whose hazzas incite 
The hearts of tyrants to deeds black as hell. 

He ranged on side of truth — a dauntless knight, 235 
And hurled his lance at despots and their tools : — 

His work, not showy though, accepted still • 

Of Heav’n, because of the earnest heart and soul 
It breathed in grateful odours to the skies ! 

— See ! See ! a saintly form now greets the sight ; 240 

See him advance >vith gentle steps and soft. 

All glorious with heav’n’s holy, blessed light. 

And breathing peace and good will unto men. 

Though placed on fortune’s summit high, nor pride 
Nor ostentation his demeanour marked, 245 

Nor lust of power stained his spotless soul; 

But still he lived a pure, unsullied life. 

As pure as hi8,‘^creation’B earliest heir, . 

What time the father of mankind in Eden 

Dwelt happy in lus Vedded love, and love 250 

Of Heaven, ere the Fiend imserpent’s guise 

Lured him on with temptation’s pleasing bait. 

With well-poised mind and passions, held in check. 

He nobly worked at Learning’s precious mine. 

And to the world he gave the key that opes 255- 

The treasures locked in Sanscrit speech divine. 

Oh I where — ^where shall ye find his peer beldw ? 

Death ! render back the glorious dead, to grace 
Once more the world with his example bright ! 

— ^And now^ I siee a noble figure, cast 260 

In highest beauty’s mould, wh(»e lofty brow 
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Bcapeake possession of a lofty soul. 

He looks the image of sweet Clemency, 

And as he moves, lo ! Peace attends his steps ! 

’Twas he did stem the tide of vengeance dire, 26o 

When men hurled Reason from her tott’ring throne, 

And thirsted tiger-like for human gore ; 

He curbed their passions wild, and firmly checked 
The blood-hounds of crime in their mad career ; 

And saved a classic land irom countless woes, 270 

And fair humanity from lasting shame. 

’Twas he upheld the majesty of law 

In dark, dark days, when Virtue quaked with fear, 

And Innocence would, but for him, have bled* 

On the altar of unholy Retribution : — 275 

He brought do^vn Mercy from her heav’nly bower. 

And Justice’s sword attempered with her dew ! 

Bright Spirit ! would that thy example were 
More followed ’mongst the rulers of the earth ! 

For when high trust and pow’r were thine, the good 280 
Of nations formed thy only aim and care — 

The beac’n that warned thee 9 ff the rocks and shoals 
Of that unhallowed policy, winch turns 
A cold deaf ear to poor millions’ voice ! 

Them the Almighty pleased beheld, while thus 28fi 
A voice fix>m Throne of Splendour them addressed x — 

“ Servants of God ! Your duty dmie and trust 
Right nobly filled, ascend to heaven, and be 
For ever ranked amongst Celestial Powers !” 

On angels’ radiant wings I saw them home ^ 

Aloft, amidst*the semgs of morning stars 
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. And jubilee divine, to reahns of l^ht ! 

The Angel next hie Calen^ produced 
Of rank offences ’gainst the King of Kings. 

Endless the scroll, and black with tainted names, 295 
From the first murd’rer to the last, who drove 
The shining steel into lus brother’s heart. 

The catal(^e of dark iniquity 
Enrolled tlie varied grades of guilt, arraigned 
At length before the Tribunal Supreme. 300 

From false Ambition’s slave to Frailty’s child. 

From the big spoiler to the petty thief, 

All — all the violaters of divine 

And moral law in that black list were borne. 

There stood they on Eternity’s dread brmk, 306 

Bending beneath the load of conscious sin ,* — 

Despair in their pale looks, their limbs all shaking 
With fnght) like aspen leaves before the gale. 

And now as Awful Justice cast his eyes 

On the unholy record, presently 310 

There Shot forth dazzling flames of wrath divine ; 

And aghast with fear, as lightning-struck. 

The craven ranks of crime fell prostrate down. 

And wept hot, scalding tears of deep remorse. 
Unutterable anguish rent their souls, 315 

And loud they ydled for mercy unto Heav’n. 

For mercy ! vmn unprofitable suit ! 

Ye tyrants, who, in your mad hour of might. 

On earth a heavy hand relentless laid, 

Tranq^ling your feUowmen as soulless worfflls ; 3^ 
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Sue ye for mercy, that shewed it to none ? 

Ye law-makers, who framed unequal laws 
Or crude and irritating from mere love 
Of change, or from ambition of a name, 

Or at the beck of Pow’r, or Faction’s call ; 325 

And legislation made an engine dread 
Of gross oppression and a fruitful source 
Of misery to the voiceless, helpless poor. 

Ye judges, who dealt one law to the weak, 

Another to the strong ; and stained the ermine 330 
Of Justice with corruption’s darkest hue ; 

Or turned her balance into ill-jx)ised scales, 

Where private feelings, and seductive tales 
Of interest outweighed the righteous cause. 

Ye proud, who walked the earth like little gods, 335 
Great m your own conceit for. wealth and rank 
Inherited, or won by scurvy means ; 

Who witnessed human woe with tearless eyes, 

Nor fed your brethren when they starved, nor clothed 
The naked sliiv’ring in the wintry blast ; 340 

And spumed, 0 shame ! all honest sons of Toil, — 

Less fortunate indeed, but nobler far 
Than ye, because more rich in all the heart’s 
Affections and the virtues dear to God. 

Ye hypocrites clad in religion’s garb, — 345 

Who ministered in steeplcd church or mosque, 

Tabernacle or temple frir — ^with God 

In your lips, Satan in your souls — ^who, leagued 

With tyrants, oft upheld the tyrants’ cause, 

Though hostile to the dearest rights of man ; 350 

And who set nian on man for sf^e 
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Of faith to do the devil’s work on earth. 

Ye hireling scribes, of spite and malice fiill 
And all uncharitableness, whose pens, 

Steeped in venality most loathsmne — ^foul, 355 

In sland’rous falsities against your neighbours 
Dealt, or fomented tribal hatred curst, 

Or discord dire, where liarmony should rule ; 

Who, to your base and hireling instincts true — 

Oblivious of the brotherhood of man, — 360 

In praise of despots loud hosannahs sung, 

Nor raised a single cry for suifring men. — 

Seize, Horror, seize on these, thy lawful prey 
With iron grip and horrid, horrid looks, 

Nor free thy hold till their vile souls are seized 365 
By hell’s more frightful brood of Horrors dread! 

Amongst that miscreant crew, methought I saw 
A ghastly figure old, whose night eternal 
Had not too soon begun in sightless orbs. 

Which well bespoke anticipated doom. 370 

Why cower thee thus — ^thus with dastArd fear ? 

Why tremble those limbs reeking stUl with crime ? 

Where that unblushing firont and haughty mien. 
Transgressor bold, feared of thy brethren poor ? 

Why shrinks that soul black with iniquity, 875 

And lust of gold which, like the druidcard’s craving 
Insatiate, only made thee long for more ? 

What ’vail those hoards which formed thy cherished end ,—- 
Those acres wide thou deem’dst thy highest heaven ? 
Hurk ! curses loud and deep resound in uri 380 

Hark ! widon^’ dolefiil wails mid orphans’ ^es - 
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For e’en tlieir little all by force despoiled,-^ 

Now rise before the Judgment seat in proof 
Most damning ’gainst thy deeply guilty soul ! 

Next I saw, towering above Ibie rest, 385 

A lean, lank form supreme in guilt and woe. 

Fast burning tears had cut long channels deep 
In his pale shrunken face ; he smote his breast ; 

He rent his hair ; and madly raved and howled. 

As some snfaU beauteous bird, whose nest has been 390 
Of callow warblers by a serpent robbed, 

Hovers in circling flight the reptile o’er, 

Darting qmckly down every now i^nd then 
Witli quiv’ring bill to strike the venomous foe ; 

So hovered o’er his head, a female fair, 395 

The Genius of the land he had misruled ; 

So down she darted quick to strike the wretch, 

With a wand made of countless scorpions’ stings. 

To them oflTended Justice thus addressed 
In tones that pealed like thunder rolling loud ; 400 

“Ye recreant souls, who made a god of self. 

And your unholy passions rule of life ; 

Who were a scourge, a pestilence to men 
Whose tears ne’er moved your stubborn, iron hearts 
Into one act of mercy or of love ; 405 

Go, restless souls, where rest ye ne’er can find, 

In the dark pit’s unfathomable deep! 

Celestial guards ! them hurl predpitous 
Down — down into the fiery gulf of hell, 

’Mongst hideous dghts and dismal sounds of woe, 4^ 
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Racked — tortured— deep— deep in perdition sunk, 

There in despair to mourn your cursed fate !” 

I woke, and lo ! the phantoms of the brain 
All vanished fast like morning mists before 
The new-ris’n sun ; but still the throbbing heart, 415^ 
And aching brow, like ocean’s swell, when storms 
Are o’er, bespoke the agitation wild 
Of feelings highly stirred by my strange dreain. 

Oh ! that the warning and the lesson stem 

Which in imperfect strains, my lay conveys, 420 

Were deeply graven on minds of men 

Too apt alas ! to drown all serious thought 

Of life and death and interests eternal 

In dark forgetfulness’ lethean stream ! 

Oh ! that hence Power may learn to exercise 425 

Its sacred office for the weal of those 
By Providence entrastcd to its charge ; 

And Wealth and )^it might know their duty lies 
In the direction of sweet charity ! 

If but my humble lay one soul reclaimed 430 

From error’s ways, or fixed one wav’ring heart 
To love of virtue, I might rest content, 

Happy to think I have not sung in vain. 


Rahseabiu. 



LIBEETY, EQUALITY, FMTEENITY * 


IT'HE avowed object of this work is nothing less than 

to shew the unsoundness of the whole of Milfs teaching 
on Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. An undertaking, 
about the success of which there may well be room for 
the widert variety of opinions, but wliich will certainly 
commend itself to the anxious and attentive consideration 
of all those who have imbibed the true spirit of Mill’s 
own impassioned pleading in behalf of free and equal 
discussion. A great name — and John Stuart Mill is the 
greatest in recent British Philosophy — ^may be a 
presumption in favour of the doctrines with which it is 
iwsociated ; but the sapng of Cicero should never be 
forgotten, that there is no error in philosophy in support 
of which some great name or other may not be cited. 
Indeed, assuming a doctrine to be true in all respects, 
tlic grounds of reason on which it rests are apt to be 
overlooked unless the pressure of controversy compels 
attention to them. This is especially tirue of doctrines* 
like those of Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, with or 
against which the feelings are, commonly so powerfully 
enlisted. No rational advocate of the creed of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity will deny that, in the mimls of the 
majority of its adherents, it exists rather as a masisf of 
sentiment than as a body of reasoned truths. The 
enlightened friends of that creed have, therefore, as much 
reason as it^ worst enemies to be th'ankfol to Mr. Stephen 
for his vigorous and unsparing onslaught upon it, — ^the 
more so, as, with an instinct for high combat, he has 
selected for his adversary its calmest and most philo* 

sophical exponent. * 

. -■ - . . 

* Uber^, Bqnalitr. FratcrnitT. Bt Jumm TittJmM Ste^lian, Q. C. SniW, 
XJder and Co., Londoo, 1878. “ 
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I. — LiBBKrr. 

Mr. Stephen examines, in the first place and at great 
length, Mill’s Essay on Liber^. He begins by giving an 
abridgment of the introductory chapter, which may be 
taken to be perfectly fair so far as it goes. But it does 
not go fiur enough if we consider the very first objection 
by which it is followed. This is Mr. Stephen’s summary 
of the introductory chapter of the Essay : — 

Civil or social liberty as distumaished from *tbe 
liberty of the will’ is its subject, flie expression, Mr. Mill tells 
us, meant originally protection against the tyranny of political 
mlcrs. Thdr power was recognized as a necessary evil^ and its 
limitation either by privilege or by oonstitutionid cheeks was what 
was meant by libert}'. People came in time to regard their rulers 
rather as their oj^ agents and the depositaries of their own power 
than as antagonistic powers to be kept in check, and it did not 
occur to them that their own power exercised through t^Ahm 
agents might be just as oppressive as the power of their mlers 
confined within closer or wider h'mits. By degrees, however, 
experience showed that the whole might, and was by no means 
disinclined to, tyrannize over the part, and hence namn the pLnse 

* tyranny of the miyority.’ This tyranny of the msjonV has 
its root in * the feeling in each person’s mind that every body 
shall be required to act as be and those with whom he sympathisw 

wonld like them to act’ He then enunciates his onm view 

in the following passage ‘ The object of this essay is to assert 
one very simple principle, as entitled to govern absolutdy foe 
dealings of sodety with the individnal in tte way of compulsion 
or control, whether the means used be physical force in the form 
of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public tniinioii. 
That principle is that the sole end for which mankina are warranted 
individually or collectively in interfering with the liberty of action 
of any of iiieir number is self-protectum ; that tiie <h^ purpose 
for wfikh power can be ^tfolly exerciaed over any memtor ofa 
dvi&ed commmiitT against his will is to prevent harm to others.^ 

• ^ condu^ by specifying foe <apprmriate region of 

Itnman hberty.’ It omninises, first, the inw^ domain^ eonf 
aeionanc8s,....«.deinanding liberty of thought and fi}ding;.....,foe 
liberty of expresnng and publishing opinien8......is^MCici^y 

, inseparable firom it. Seomidly, foe prindple leqnizes Sbertr»«tf 
fhumng’onr plan of life to snit onr oarn <foaraoter,......lm^ir 

femn &*8 liberfy of each mffivMnal foUows foe lihe^ within 
sanie KmitB of oomlmiation among individuals.* 

8 
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And this is his first ground of complaint against 
Mill 


This, 1 think, is the substance of the docile of the 
introductory chapter. It is the whcde doctrine of the essay, and 
it Js remarkable that, having thus fully and caisefiilly enunciated 
his doctrine, Mr. Mill never attempts to prove it, as a whole. Froba> 
bly the second, third, and fourth (mpters are intended as separate 

proofs of distinct parts of it. There is hardly anylhing in 

the whole essay, which can j^perly be called proof as distmguiwed 
from enunciadon or assertion of the general principles quoted. 
1 think, however, that it will not be difficult to show that the 
principle stands in much need of proof. 

Accordingly Mr. Stephen gives ns a set proof of the 
proposition that Mill’s doctrine of Civil or Social liberty 
(loea call for proof. From all which one would natur- 
ally sup})08e that Mill asks his readers to take his doctrine 
fon granted. Whether Mill has succeeded in establishing 
his doctrine by appropriate reasoning is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. The question here raised by Mr. Stephen 
is, whether Mill shows himself properly alive to the 
necessity of proving, and attempts to prove, the propor- 
tions enunciated in the introductory chwter. The 
concluding paragraph of this chapter, which Mr. Stephen 
very unaccountably passes over, (ompletely disposes of 
that question. 

It will be oonveuient for the argument, if, instead of at once 
entering upon the general thesis, we confine ourselves in the first 
place to a single branch of it, on which the principle here stated 
u, if not fully, yet to a certain point, recognized oy the current 
opinions. This one branch is the Liberty of thought : from which 
it is impossible to separate the cognate liberty of speaking and 
writing. Although these liberties, to some considerable amounts, 
form part of the politicri morality of all countries whidh proibst 
religious toleration and free institutions, the grounds, 'both fdn- 
losophical and practical, on which they rest, ore perhaiw not so 
familiar to the general mind, nor so tnoronghly appreciated hy 
many even of the leaders of opinion, as might miveboMi eiqnotedi. 
Those grounds, when righuy understood, ate oi mneh v^er 
aiqdication than to only one division of the subject, and a ^orongh 
oonrideration of this part of the qnestiim wiB he found tin ^et 
introduotion to the remainder. Inose to whom nothing whiidl 
1 am about to say will In new, may ther^P^, I liope,mminM mi^ 
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if on a subject which for now three centuries has been-so't^n 
discnssedj I venture on one discussion more. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters are, in fact, 
express attempts to prove the thesis proposed in the first. 
In truth, it would be difficult to conceive a more super* 
fluous tw& than Mr. Ste^dien’s own elaborate confutation 
of Mill’s doctrine of Liberty, if its only claim to accep- 
tance were the simple ipse dixit of MilL 

Mr. Stephen next objects to Mill’s theory of 
Liberty, that it is subversive of religion and morality. 
It is impossible to justify this undisguised attempt to pre- 
judice the public against that theory. The search after 
truth is sure to prove a mockery, when the inquirer is 
paralyzed at the outset ^ththe fear that the road to truth 
is also the road to heresy. There is not a more effectual 
means of preventing your opponent fh>m obtaining an 
impartial hearing for 1^ opinions, than to begin by repre-. 
sentin^ those opinions as inimical to religion and morality. 
But it is not true that Mill’s theory of Liberty is subversive 
of reli^on and morality. Religion, according to Mr: 
Stephen, is a system, the essence of which is me fear of 
hell. He lays down the fundamental condition of religion 
to be *a being intolerant of evil in the highest degree, and 
inexorably determined to punish it wherever it exists, ex- 
cept upon certtun terms.* He does not indeed in this 
place pledge himsblf to the truth qf this view, but he 
very properly ol^ects to any body assuming it without 
proof to be wrong. He goes on to say : — 

I do not say that this docteino is trae, but I do say tiiat no 
one is cntiticd to assume it without proof to be essentially immor- 
al and mischievous. Mr. Mill does not draw tiiis inference, but 
1 think his themy invedves it, for I know not what can bo a 
greater in&ingmiient of his theory of liberty, a more complete and 
nirmid oontrraotion to it, than the doctrine thot-there is a Court 
utd a JudjTO in whidi, and before whonu every man must givean 
acooimt of eve^ work d<me in the body, whether sdf-regarffin^ 
or not. According to Mr. Hill’s theory, it ought to be a goM 
plea in tiie ^ of jnd^g^nt to say ‘ I pleased mys^ and hurt 
My else?* Whether mere will be a day of jna^^dumtis not 
qaenic% but. npon his i«huqdes the edoo^on^a day. of ' 
meat ftmdawantally hnmocal. A Ctod who panhhtd any mp 
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at al), except for the purpose of protecting others, would, upon 
Us prindples, be a tyrant trampling cm liberty. 

It would be very natural, but it would be hardly fiiir, 
to retort by askii^ whether, according to Mr Stephen, 
it would be a valid plea in the day of judgment to Bfty, 
* 1 pleased myself and made every body else conform to 
my ways of feeling, thinking and acting.’ The true 
answer to Mr. Stephen’s argument is, however, so obvi> 
ous that it is perfectly surprising that he should over- 
look it. Mill’s theory is, in terms, one of civU or 
social liberty. It condemns all interference by society 
witli the self-regarding concerns of individuals, unless 
for plain purposes of self-protection. It does not aspire 
to regulate the relations of man with his Maker. 
Indeed, the very reasons so forcibly urged by Mill 
against social interference indirectly smord a complete 
justification of Divine interference. Whenever sodety 
seeks to control private judgment and the purely person- 
al affairs of individuals, its action is calculated to be mis-^ 
chievous, because men are not infallible and, secondly, 
because they are decidedly worse judges of what is goM 
ibr individuals than the individuals themselves. 'Diese 
objections arc manifestly inapplicable to the action of an 
infallible Being desirous of promoting the real happiness 
of his creatures. Whether such a Being is justified in 
delaying to interfere till the evil is^done and over is 
another — and a tremendous — question, but it does not 
t6uch Mill’s Theory at all. 

Mr. Stephen then labours to shew that all existing 
codes of morality are essentially coercive, and embrace 
the whole of human life, asif the express object of the 
Essay on Liberty were not to rescue firom the existing 
social coercion the region of private thought and purdy 
self-regarding action. Whether this object is good or bad 
is a different question. Bat before this object iis shewn 
to be bad, it is simply begging the question to say that 
social coercion is, and always has been, directed against 
the subjects which Mill would exempt firom its c^rai^on. 
Mr. Stephen^ appeal to European Histmry is, therefbcs^ 
utterly irrelevant) as the Essay on Liberty iS) mone 
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a protest against European Hbtory. Is the protest a 
wise or foiwsh one ? That is the one important issue in 
the whole controver^. Mr. Stephen ftilty deals with 
every branch of tiiis issue in the second and fourth (hap- 
ters of his work ; but before ]>roceeding to review those 
chapters, it would be convenient to aispose of one re- 
maining objection to Mill’s theory which Mr. Stephen 
urges m his first chapter. He presses hai^ a^nst MiU 
the admission with which his theory is qualified, that it is 
only applicable to people who liave become capable of 
being guided to their good by free and equal discussion. 
He dissents entirely from Mill’s assertion that the adults 
of all nations with whom ‘ we need here concern our* 
selves’ Ml within this dass. He tests the correctness of 
this assertion bv reference to two points. He asks, in 
the first place, how many people are capable of profiting 
b^ discussion ? How many people, for instance, appre* 
mate the fundamental prinmples of political economy or 
jurisprudence ? The few who do, it is submitted, would 
not have done so, were it not for free and equal discus* 
sion. If it were not for Austin’s celebrated Lectures on 
Jurisprudence and his characteristic invitation to the 
members of his class to ply him with objections, many 
other people than such a qualified jurist as Mr. Stephen 
would undoubtedly have still continued to entertain the 
haziest and most confused notions on many of the intri* 
cate tonnes of jurisprudence. And if it were not for 
the numerous and very able discussions on the prc^ce 
of political economy by writers like Mill, Buckle, De 
Quuu^, Bfuley, Oaimes and others, political economy 
would have been still regarded b^ educated people as a 
harsh, d^;rading and sordid enquiry. Let the true prin* 
dples of juris^dence and political economy continue to 
be fireely discussed Sat fi^ years more and it may be 
confidently anticipated that the popular misconceptions 
connected with those principles s^l have all but wholly 
disappeared. 

The other point which Mr. Steven makes is, that 
^erc are -many wicked pec^le in uie world whom no* 
^ng but oompultiim can improve. Why, if the l^ws 
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should hurt decent people, you are quite wdcome, ob 
Mill’s theoiy, to coerce them into good oehaviour. But 
pr(^ consider for a moment, before you take upop your- 
self to regulate for their own good their exclusively per- 
sonal matters, whether it is not oddi that you will inter- 
fere wrongly and in the wrong place. 

The second chapter of Mr. Stephen’s book is on the 
Liberty of Thought and Discussion. The whole argu- 
ments of Mill on this topic are summed up in the follow- 
ing passage quoted by Mr. Stephen. 

We have now recognized the necessity to the mentd well- 
being of mankind ^on which all their other well-being depends) 
of freedom of opinion and freedom of the expression of opinion 
on four distinct grounds. 

First, if any opinion is compelled to silence, that opinion 
may, for aught wo can certainly know, be true. To deny this is 
to assume our own infallibility. 

Secondly, though the silenced ojnnion bo an error, it may, 
and very commonly docs, contain a portion of truth ; and since 
the general or prevailing opinion is rarely or never die whole 
trutli, it is only by the collision of adverse opinions that the 
remainder of the truth has any chance of being supplied. 

Thirdly, if the received opinion be not only true, but the 
whole truth, unless it is suffered to be and actually is vigorously 
and earnestly contested, it will by most of those who receive it 
bo held in the manner of a prejudice, with little eomprehensioili 
or feeling of its rational grounds. 

Fourthly, the meaning of the doctrine itself will be in danger 
of being lost or enfeebled and deprived of its vital effect on the 
character and conduct ; the dogma becoming a mere formal pro- 
fession inoiBcacious for good, but cumbering the ground, and 
prevdnting tho growth of any real and heart-felt conviction from 
reason oi^ personal experience. 

Mr. Stephen remarks upon Mill’s first argument, 
first, tliat it does not apply to propositions we b<£eve on 
the evidence of our own senses^ or an evidence which 
for all practical purposes is as strong as that of our own 
senses. Mr. Stephen does not, in so mmy words, give 
any example of a proposition which we believe on 
evidence as strong as the evidence of our own senses, 
unless, indeqd, the case put in the following passagflp ia 
•ueant to be taken for suim a proposition. ^ 
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A asserts ‘tito ofmuoii iihat B is a thief. B bom _ A - for 
libel. AjiistiBes. . l%ejiiiy g^ve. a verdict for the plslnti^ snth 
Al^OOO damages. This is nearly eqniviJcat to a law forbidding 
every one, under the penalty of a heavy fine, to express 
minion fiiat in respect of the matters discnssed B is a ^irf. 
Itoes this weaken the belief of the world at large in the opinion 
that in respect of those matters B is not a thief? 

A more unhappy illustration could hardy be devised* 
Without entering into a discussion as to the expediency 
or otherwise of a law which wrould forbid Cj under tJie 
penalty of a lieavy fine, to assert that B committed a 
particular theft, because A had been found guilty of 
libel for making the same assertion, it is obvious that no 
sensible person could have a rational assurance upon the 
matter unless he could be certain that the jurors were 
conscientious men and men well skilled in the difficult 
art of estimating the credibility of human testimony, 
and, what is still more important, that the dread of a 
heavy fine would not deter any person from giving 
publicity to such fresh evidence of the theft as nu^t be 
forthcoming. 

As regards propositions which we believe on the evi* 
dence of our own senses, it may be conceded that we are 
right in the immense majority of cases, but it cannot be 
said that we enjoy an absolute immunity from error. 
The gay lady of Helvetius who saw in the moon two 
lovers bendmg to^^ards each other or her companion, the 
parson, who declared that the figures she saw were evi> 
dently the two steeples of a catliedral, would have certtun- 
ly been guilty of laying claim to infallibilify, if they had 
con^lled a contrary opinion to silence. There is no 
need to dwell seriouuy on the notorious liability of the 
senses to error. Granted that this chance of error is excee* 
dingly small, say, as one to a million, but how can any* 
faoify have, not an instinctive, but a radonalt assurance 
that a given instance is notthe unffirthnate millionth in* 
stance, if he forbids every body to ccmtradict him ? 
absence of contradiction, by word or deed, though popur 
lar good setise aUows fiill liberty of contradiction; hi sudi 
matters, is one of the reasons why peo[de* so 
'JmHeve in the evidence of thdr own senses. 
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in all cases of practical importance where accurate is 
desirable, men oi the world testify to the wundness of* 
Mill’s argument by comparing their own with other 
people’s opinion. Where no practical interest is immedi- 
ately at stake, though for scientific purposes accuracy is. 
desirable, the utility of liberty of contradiction, as re- 
gards propositions believed in on the evidence of the 
senses, is strikingly shewn by the history of the physical 
sciences. “ A vague and loose mode of looking at facts 
very easily observable,” remarks Dr. Whewell, “ left men 
for a long time under the belief that a body ten times os 
heavy as another falls ten times as fast ; that objects 
immersed in water are always magnified, without regard 
to the form of the surfiice ; that the magnet exerts an 
irresistible force ; that crystal is always found astociated 
with ice ; and the like. These and many others are 
examples how blind and careless man can be even in 
observation of the plainest and commonest appearances ; 
and they shew us that the mere faculties of perception, 
although constantly exercised upon innumerable objecto, 
may long fail in leading to any exact knowledge.” 

Again, the infiuence of pre-conceived opinions in 
distorting the judgments which people form on the evi- 
dence of their own senses is amply illustrated by various 
forms of superstition. The negroes, for example, firmly 
believe that their favourite amulet, 'the coriu, changes 
colour with every change in the health of the wearer. 
If, in Mill’s phrase, they should compel a contrary opinion 
to silence, they would assume their own infalHbilily. 

There is indeed, one class of propositions, namdy, 
the truths of mathematics, in regard to which MUl him- 
self admits that his first, as well as other aiguments for 
ftee discussion, does not hold good. “ The peculiarity of 
the evidence of these truths,” says he, ‘*is, tint all the 
argument is on one side. There are no objections and no 
answers to objections.” Mr. Stephen omits to notice this 
limitation of Mill’s Theory, 

Mr. Stephen remarks, in the second place, upon Mill'n 
first argum^., that ‘‘ an opinion may be suppress^ became 
it is true, or because it is doubtful whem^ it Is time op 
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fidse, and becanse it is not considered desirable that it 
diould be discussed,” thus gi'dng the lie to Buckle’s con- 
fident assertion that in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, no one would be so told, — Buckle uses a harder 
epithet, — as to propose the suppression of a true opinion 
because of its truth. In such cases, adds Mr. Stephen, 
there is no assumption of infallibility. No, but there is a 
complete renunciaton of rationality. As observed by 
Buckle, “ we are all agreed that truth is good ; or, at all 
events, those who are not agreed must be treated as per- 
sons beyond the pale of reason, and on whose obtuse 
understandings it would be idle to waste lui argument. 
He who sa 3 ’s that truth is not always to be told, and that it is 
not fit for all minds, is simply a defender of falsehood ; 
and we should take no notice of him, inasmuch as the 
object of discussion being to destroy error, we cannot 
discuss with a man who deliberately affirms that error 
should be spared.” (Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works, 
vol. I., p. 51.) 

Mr. Stephen obser\'es upon Mill’s second argument 
for free discussion that “if people are prepared to 
take the chance of persecuting a proposition which may 
be wholly true as if it were wholly false, they will be 
prepared to treat it in the same manner though it is only 
partially true.” This objection has been already suf- 
ficiently answered, 6r rather, the right,^— it may be said, 
the duty, of declining to answer it has been sufficiently 
shewn by the preceding quotation from Buckle. 

As to the two remaining arguments of Mill, Mr. Stephen 
says that they are applicable only to “ that small class of 
persons whose ' opinions depend principally upon the 
consciousness that they have reached them by intellectual 
processes correctly performed.” The benefits of free 
discussimi pointed out in those arguments are not, as a 
matter of filet, confined to this small class of persons ; all 
men, according to the measure of their intelligence, pro- 
fit, more or mss, by free discussion ; but however ttot 
may be, the existence df this small class of persons bei^ 
admitt^ imd seeing that they constitute im every oom- 
mttiuty the lead^, at any rate, the ultimate leaders ci 

4 
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r>piaion, every community is interested in eseheinng 
j)er80cution for the sake of its mental well being. 

Mr. Stephen next addresses liimself to on examina- 
tion of Mill’s doctrine of Individiiiility. He does not 
give a fair summary of Mill’s arguments on this topic. 
Tie characterises Mill's discussion of this topic as consist- 
ing “almost entirely of eulogies u|)on individuality.” 
For all that apiicars irom Mr. Stephen’s quotations, one 
would think that on this subject his initial objection 
against Mill, nanicl}', that the Essay on Liberty is full 
of ass(Ttion and devoid of ]:>ro«)f, is perfectly well-found- 
ed. The l«)llowing extracts from the third clmpter of 
the Elssay, liiough extracts from a continuous piece of 
reasoning are necessarily ill-adopted to exliibit its full 
force and pnr[K>rt, will, besides presenting Mill’s chief 
argunients on behalf of individuality as one of the ele- 
ments of Avell-being, serve to show the justice of Mr. 
Stephen’s criticism. 

As it is useful that wliilo mankind are imperfect there 
should bo diilbnait opinions, .so it is that tiiere should bo different 
esiH*rimcnts of living ; that free s(>opo should be given to varieties 
of character, sliort of injury to others ; and that the worth of dif- 
iereiit modes of life should ho proved practically, when anyone 
thinks tit to try them. No body denies that jjeople should be SO 
taught and trained in youth, as to know and benefit by the as- 
certained results of uninnu experience, ^ut it is the privilege 
and ]>ro|M!r condition of n human being, arrived at the maturity of 
his faculties, to use and interjiret ex{)ericnce in his own way. 
Tlie traditions and ciistoiu.s of other people are, to a certain extent, 
evidence of what their experience has taught them ; presumptive 
evidence, and as such, have a claim to his deference : but, in the 
first place, their experience may be too narrow ; or they may not 
have iuter|)ret('d it rightly, l^econdly, tlieir interpretation of 
ex{>ericnoo may I>e correct, but unsuitable to him. Customs are 
made for customary circumstances, and oustomaiy ebarseters ; 
and his circumstanoes, or his character may bo uncastomary. 
Thinlly, though the customs be both good as custtmis, and snitalm 
to him, yet to conform to custom, merely as costom, does not 
oducato or develop in him any of the qualities whiw are the 

distinctive endowment of a human being. He who lets the 

Avurld, or his own portion of it, choose his plan of life for* }um, 
has no need of^any other faculty than the ape-like one eS hnitai&tt. 
Be who chooses biff pkn for huns^ employs all hit fMiiltaei,***. 
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Amoiiff the works of men, which huoum lift is ri/{hUy emfdoycM} 
ia per^tins; end bcautifrinj', the first in importance sorely^ is 
manhimsel£ Supposinj^ it were possible to get houses built, 
corn grown, battles fought, causes tried, and even churches erect- 
ed and prayers said, by machinery — by automatons in human 
form, — ^itwonldbe a oonsiderable loss to exchange for these au- 
tomatons even the men and women who at present inhabit the 
more civilized parts of tlie world, and who assuredly are but 
starved specimens of what faiunan nature can and will {noduce 

To a («rtatii extent it is atimitted, that our understanding 

should be our own ; but there is not tlie same willingness to admit 

that onr desires and impulses should be our own likewise One 

whose desires and im]inlscs are not his own, has no character, no 
more than a steam-engine has a character. If in mldition to 
being his own, his impulses are strong, and arc under the govern- 
ment of a strong will,, he has an energetic character. Whoever 
tliinks that indi^'idna^ity of desires and impulses sliould not be 
encouraged to unfold itself must maintain that society has no 
need of strong natures — ^ts not the better for containing many 
persons who ha^-e much character — and that a high general' 
average <»f energy is n<)t desirable. In som# early states of so- 
ciety, tliese fork's might be, and were, too mncfi ahead of the 

I lower which society ^cn possessed of disciplining and control- 

inj^ them But society has now fairly gut tlie bettor of 

individuality ; and the danger which threatens liuiiiau nature is. 
not the excess, but the dcfichmcy, of personal impulses and pre- 
ferences. 

Mr. Stephen sums up Iris objections to this theory 
of individuality in three, to use his own phrase ‘ unan- 
swerable’ propositions, borrowed from an article on sticial 
Macadamisation in Fraser’s Magazine for August, 1872. 

‘ Unanswerable’ proposition No. 1 is, that the growth of 
liberty in the sense of democracy tends to diminish not 
to increase originality and individuality.” This ‘ iman- 
sweral^le’ proposition is a very curious illustration of 
the incapacity of even such a qualified thinker as *Mr. 

^ Stephen to do justice to the case of an opponent, though 
* it is simply and shortly answered by saying that lliull 
himself fully admits it. This is precisely one of those 
evils which Mill’s theory of Liberty is intended to counter- 
act Further on in the Fssay, Mill expressly notice# 

. dau^ to which individuality is exposqfl , from mis-. 
SpdedtUto09l(%(w sratiments. He refers to tJt statepe^li 
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of thoughtful travellers that, in the United States of 
America, opulent men are deterred by the envy of the 
masses, which operates as a tolerably effectual sumpt* 
uary law” from adopting a higher style of living than is 
within the reach of the masses. He even jxiiuts out that 
we have only to suppose socialist opinions to be super- 
jidded to tills democratic feeling, and the majority may 
come to regard the iiosscssion of more than a limited 
amount of property as infamous. 

The second objection, to take Mr. Stephen’s own 
form of it, is, “ that habitual exertion is the greatest of all 
invogorator.s of character, and restraint and coercion in 
one form or another is the great, stimulus to exertion.” 
This is undoubtedly true uj) to certain jHiints of intensity 
and time ; but the mischief is, that, in its dealings witn 
the individual, society is apt to go beyond those {loints 
either from want of knowledge or from love of power or 
from mere hatrociof innovation. Under continued restraint, 
buman nature adapts itself to the situation ; and desires 
and impulses, if they meet with iqpre than a limited 
amount of resistance, are liable to be extinguished. 
.Doubtless if society should employ coercion moderately 
and wisely, according to the necessities of each particular 
ease, social coercion may operate as a stimulus to exer- 
tion and so produce energy of character without going 
so far as to suppress any legitimate tbrm of individual 
development. But this supjmses society to be endowed 
with such a degree of moderation, liberality, and wisdom 
and such an accurate and scientilic knowledge of the 
moral and emotional condition and needs of the individual, 
as society luis never and nowhere displayed, nor, taking the 
most sanguine view of the matter, may be expected to 
display at any future time with M'hich we need now 
concern ourselves. Mr. Stephen accuses Mill of ta^g 
tot> fevotirable a view of human nature. Rightly con- 
aidcred, it is he and not Mill who does so. It may be 
said — and Mr. Stephen does say — ^that because social 
coercion is liable to abuse, it does not follow that sociefy 
should always and under all. circumstances abstain 
cocrciom But a principle of human emiduct whkh .in. 
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constantly liable to be wrongly apidied is in itself a wrong 
principle. 

And here it will be convenient to examine the 
canon of coercion which Mr. Stephen proposes in opposi> 
tion to Mill. He says that coercion is good, if the object 
aimed at is good, if the coercion employed is efiective, 
and if the good secured by coercion exceeds the evil 
produced by it. This may pass very well os an element- 
ary lesson in Utilitarianism, but how is it to be reduced 
to practice ? Mr. Stephen admits that his doctrine is 
“ liable to great abuse,” but he tries to get rid of the 
natural consequence of this admission by erecting social 
coercion into a privilege wliich is to be enjoyed by the 
few really comjietcnt members of society. 

No one has a rip;hi to bo morally intolerant of doctrines 

which he has not carefully studied The true ground of moral 

tolerance in the common sense of the words appears to me to 
lie in this. That most people have no right to any opinions what- 
ever upon these (religious) questions, except in so far as they 
are necessary fur tlic regulation of their own affairs. If tltis 
principle were propitrly carried ont, it would leave little room for 
moral intolerance in most cases ; hut I think it higlily important 
that men who really study these matters should feel themselves 
at liberty not merely to dissent from hut to disapprove of opinions 
which ap|)ear to them to require it, and should express that dis- 
approbation.* 

Not to speak of the absurdity of sujiposing that when 
once persecution is set agoing, the many will ever abstain 
from par^king in this forbidden luxury, how is this con- 
gress of competent men to be constituted ? Are they to 
M self-elected ? If not, they must be chosen by the 
very majority, whom Mr. Stephen pronounces to be 
unfit for forming any opinion on the great questions 
of religion and morality. If the many have no right 
to any opinion of thmr own on such questions, surely — 

* Tliongh ID tbi8 pljuse Hr. Stephen epeiikf of dutepprobaiion onlj, hie doc* 
trine is one of social coercion in all forms. True, be repudiates pcmccntion 
of opinion, as not confcnmable with bis canon (p. 76), but be prescrilHss a renr 
oomprebensire soriaf jpersecutiou wbicb be is r^bt in considering to be m^ie 
seandiing and more emcacioos fluui legal persecution. ** Argument, ridicule, tto 

eapmsiob ofMtempt for cherishedjfodiiigs, tbe expoeufe c^eberiidied fallaeiss^ 
chilled or wouiided aflteeUou, iigaij to prospects public or prirste, bare tbsir 
dbamjHimtf dsmdmiimteriiUiroapoiwiuidjam 108) 
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which ill in fact the same thing — ^thev have neither any' 
right to choose between the contending opinions of com- 
peting candidates for their instruction and guidance. 
And supjiosing this congress of competent men to 
be somehow or other properly constituted, what if they 
should disagree among themselves ? These and simi- 
lar other practical objections to his canon of coercion Mr. 
Stephen leaves to answer themselves. They evidently 
apply with as much force to coercion in relation to expe- 
riments in living as to coercion in relation to opinion. 

To return to Mr. Stephen’s tria«l of ‘ unanswerable’’ 
propositions. ‘ Unansw'erable’ projiosition No. 3 is, that 
“though goodness is various, variety is not in itself 
good.” (Je.rtainly, variety is not in its, If good, but became 
goodness is various, variety is therefore good. Men have 
yet so much to learn in the art of livuig and the infinite 
difterenccs in their character and situation promise such 
an immense variety of successful plans of life that it is 
well for mankind that new and ever new experiments in 
living should be practically tested. Granted that many of 
these cxjMtriments may prove disastrous failures ; but, on 
the one haml, the parties concerned are generally much 
better able and always infinitely more willing tnan the 
public to provide for the success of their own experiments 
and, on the other hand, if the public should interfere, the 
clianccs are that it would interfere wrongly and in the 
wrotig place. To clench the argument, even if public 
coei’ciou should, by rare grx)d luck, ])rocure for^he indi- 
vidual his outw'ard felicity, it would do so at the expense 
of degrading him to the position of a machine working by 
rules. It should never be forgotten 

that soul and spirit add 

To pleasures, even base and bad, 

A zest the soulless never had. 

The fourth chapter of Mr. Stephen’s book is on 
liberty in relation to morals. Mill’s theory on this sub- 
ject, shortly stated, is, that society ought not to persecute 
any person for»addiction to the purely self-regarmng yieps 
so long as he does not break any definite duty inGU]i^>ei^ 
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Upon him. But as as a person is led by his private 
vices to violate any definite duty to the public or other 
persons, he becomes amenable to social pers#cution. 
This, it must be noted, does not impair the integrity of 
Mill’s principle of Liberty. It is only a particular appli* 
cation of the general principle ; for the moment a man 
injures otliers, others become entitled to punish him for 
their own protection, — in other and better words, “ the 
case is taken out of the province of liberty and placed in 
that of morality or law.” When, therefore, Mr. Stephen 
says — and this is the very first of the many errors W’hich 
he fancies he has detected in Mill’s theory of Liberty in 
relation to morals — that “ there is no principle on which 
the cases in w'hich Mr. Mill admits the justice of morfd 
punishment can be distinguished from those in which he 
denies it,” he betrays a singular misapprehension of MUl’s 
argument. The word, morale lias been substituted for 
the word, legaJy which occurs in the passage just cited 
from Mr. Stephen, as that appears evidently to be what 
he intended to say, for he admits that if the question were 
restricted to legal punishment, he should be disposed in 
most cases to agree with Mill. Taking, then, Mr. Stephen’s 
objection in its projicr form, the obvious answer is 
that the ground of distinction between coses in which 
moral coercion is, and cases in which it is not, justifiable 
lies in the doing* or not doing of injury to others. 
The paramount necessity of self-protection justifies 
the public in inflicting punishment upon every per- 
son who injures others, whether, 'as in the case under 
discussion, he is led to do so by vicious self-indulgence, 
or from any other cause whatever. One docs not really 
know whether one quite understands Mr. Stephen’s criti- 
cisms ; they are often so w'ide of the mark. He follows 
up the objection which has been just considered with an at- 
tempt at a redueda ad abvardwn^ which proves the absurd- 
ity of anything but Mill’s priinciple. ^*It .might be 
right to say,” adds he, you, the Duke of A, by extrava- 
gantly keeping four mistresses — to wit, B and C in 
London, and D mid £ in Paris — set aa eicample wh^ 
. induced yoorfrimid F to ek>pe with Mrs. G at— onr->-, mid 
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you are a great blackguard for vonr pains, and all the 
mure because you are a duke.’ It could never be right 
to say, ^ you, the Duke of A, are scandalously immoral and 
ought to be made to smart for it, though the law cannot 
touch you.’” Mill’s principle is not the piece of inconsist* 
ency and practical absurdity which Mr. Stephen represents 
it to be. According to Mill, it would under no circumstances 
be right to address such abusive and insulting language to 
the Duke of A, so long as he did no wrong to others. 
As for the constructive wrong of setting a bad example 
to his friend F, F Avas a fool to follow it. The Duke of 
A’s life should have served him as a beacon to steer clear 
of profligacy, as he must have observed its moral degrada- 
tion and misery. “ With respect to wliat is said,” Mill well 
argues, “ of the necessity of protecting society from the bad 
example set to others by the vicious or the self-indulgent, 
it is true that bad example may have a pernicious e^cct, 
especially the example of doing wrong to others with im- 
punity to the Avrongdocr. Jiut we are noAV speaking of 
conduct which, Avhile it does no wrong to others, is sup- 
posed to do great harm to the agent himself : and I do 
not see how those who believe this, can think otherwise 
than that the c.xample, on the whole, must be more salu- 
tary than hurtful, since, if it displays the misconduct, it 
displays also the painful or degrading consequences which, 
if the conduct is justly censured, must be supposed to be 
in all or most cases attendant on it.” 

Mr. Stephen next endeavours to confute the correct- 
ness of the observation made by Mill, that if grown peo- 
ple are grossly vicious, the public is itself to blame, for 
the public ought to have trained them up in childhood 
in the way they should go. Tliis argiunent,” he says, 
“ proves too much, for the same may be said with even 
greater force of gross crimes, and it is admitted that they 
may be punished.” The same may, no doubt, be said of 
gross crimes ; but aU that can be said of gross crimes 
dmnot be said of gross vices. The ibrmer inflict evil 
upon others than the male&ctor, the latter inflict evil 
upon the agsnt alone. The ]plea of self-defence which 
society may set up when it punishes crime sodety camu^ 
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set up wlicn it punwhcp purely self-regardinj' vice. — 
Secondly, Mr. Stephen says that “ it does not follow that 
because society caused a fault it is not to punish it. A 
man who breaks his arm when he is drunk may have to 
have it cut off when he is sober.” The distiiujtion between 
a metajihor and an ar^iment, it would appear, cannot 
be too often insisted ti|x>n. In the case sup}M)Bed, you 
yourself are to idume for havinf» broken your arm. In 
tile case to which it is sought to bo likened, the public — 
and not the \'icious person — ^is to blame ; the public, ex- 
hyjiothesis, is guilty of a cidpable neglect of duty in having 
^‘!tted to give him a suitable education. — Thirdly, Mr. 
l||^J|i)eu remacks that Mill’s argument “ admits the whole 
jirincijde of interference, for it assumes that the power of 
Mticiety over people in their minority is and ought to bo 
absolute, and minority and majority sire rpiestions of de- 
gree, and the line which separates them is arbitrary.” 
Tills is a mere cavil. jVt this rate one might say that 
you are always sleeping, for you irannot say what is the 
exact iHiint of time which divides your sleeping from 
your waking hours. The line wliich separates minority 
from majority may varj% but it does not vary indeffiiitely. 
No body would c<»ntend that a child which has not yet 
cut its teeth is a major or that a septuagenarian is a mi- 
nor. The existence of a debatable space of time in 
human life does not destroy the radical contrast between 
the iieriod preceding it and tlie periiid succeeding it. To 
take a parallel case. The line wrhich divides lunacy from 
sanity cannot be exactljjf defined. We are even told 
that there is only a thin partition between genius and 
madness. If one should admit this and at the same time 
pnipose the confinement of lunatics, would he admit the 
* whole principle’ of confinement and be Isiund, in con- 
tt8ten<^, to maintain that all people, including the 
men of genius, ought to be confined ? — Lastly, Mr. 
Stephen obsen'es. Mill’s argument proceeds upon an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the power of education.” Un- 
doubtedly, there are many men so nn&rtunately fashion- 
ed by nature that no amount of training can improve 
them. If tibieir natural mfimuties prompt them to wjui% 

5 
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otluTs. — if they ennnot help cf»ninntting crimes — ^wc 
should Ix! justified in punishing them and, in extreme 
cases, in even putting an end to their existence, just in 
tlio same way us we are justifi(*d in killing tigers and 
venomous reptiles. But if their natural infirmities 
prom]»t them to hurt themselves only, — if they cannot 
lielp indulging in rice, they deserve pity for their mis- 
fortune, which it would he a baseness and a cruelty to 
aggravatt! by the addition of social persecuti«>n. 

Mr. Stephen sultuits the truth and importance of two 
other arguments of Mill, which are, to givt: thcju in Mr. 
Stephen’s w'ords, that “compulsion in such cases will 
make |»eo]>le rebel, and, als)ve all, that tlie u»)ral perse- 
cutor himself may very probably be mistaken.” But, 
says he, this only shews that coercion in such affairs is a 
“ delicate i)peration.” lie does not see that if it is a 
‘‘delicate operalion,” the public cannot be trusted to 
conduct it airight. But emmgh has been said on this 
subject in connection with Mr. Stephen’s objections to 
the doctritie of Individuality. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Stephen omits to give 
in its general form one imfxu’tant argument of Mill in 
fav«inr of liberty in relation to morals. There is not, 
says Mill, “anything which tends more to descredit and 
frustrate the better means of influencing conduct, than a 
resort to the worse.” 

Mr. Stephen comes out strongest in that p.art of his 
attack on the doctrine of Liberty where he contests the 
propriety of pcr«nitting people t<> combine for the diffii- 
sion an«l encouragement tif the self-regarding vices. The 
Btrength of his observations is derived not so much frofn 
any arguments addressed to the reason, — ^for he expressly 
reserves them for future consideration, being, in feet, those 
the force of which we have just endeavoured to estimate, — 
as from the complete accordance of his views with the senti- 
ments of the gcneralitv'' and his emphatic recommendation 
<»f the arywnmttim baetJinum. But however tlmt niw be, 
Mr. Stephen is quite wrong in assuming tliat the 
of tHunbinntion for the promotion of vice must be* neo^ 
sarily included in Mill’s tiieory of Liberty. On tbe‘ 
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contrary, Mill liiniMelf states objections to this kind of 
liberty of combination far more forcible tlinn any stated by 
Mr. Stephen. True, the jj^cneral jjrinciple of Liberty laid 
down by Mill covers this kind of liberty upon a rigorous 
application of that principle. Hut Mill does not aftect 
to represent his rule for distinguishing the sphere of 
liberty from that of morality or law as a cast-iron,' in- 
flexible rule. Indeed, considering the extreme coniple.x- 
ness of sociological eiujiiiries, if Mill had 8tate<l his theory 
to be one which needed no limitation whatever under any 
conceivable set of circumstances, that wouhl have furnished 
a legitimate u ywvbcj objection b> his theory. Hut Mill 
d(*es no such thing : Fornication,' for example,” says 
he, “ must be? t-olerated, and so must gambling ; but 
should a ]>erson b(> free to lx; a pimp, or to keep a gam- 
bling house ? The case is one of those which lie on the 
exact boundary-line Ix.-twecn two principles, and it is not at 
oJice apparent to which of the. two it properly l)(dqngs. 
There are arguments tin both sides, ” Accordingly lie 
gives the proK ami but be dues not ]>rimoun(H! one 
way or the other. He leaves the ipicsfion pcirfectly open. 
The decision of it, avo apprehend, jmist turn u^ion the 
peculiar circumstances of each partic.ular case. 

There are sundry weighty reasons, however, for con- 
cluding that ctx rciou will ue.ver do. The enforced 
abstinence from personal vices during the ])revalencc of 
I’uritanism in Kngland naturally residtcd in the excesses 
of the Restoration ; ami similar antecedents ivill always and 
everywhere be followed by similar conseipients. The great- 
est of English Puritans and one of the greatest of theworld’s 
teachers, John Milton, 'U'ho hod abundant opportunity of 
observing the effects of coercion U}k>u personal morality, 
declared himself empliatically agiiinst coercion. “lie 
that can a]>preheml and consider vice,” says Milton, in 
his Speech tor the 1.<iberty of uidicensed l*rinting^ “with all 
her baits and seeming {Measures and yet abstain, and yet 
distinguish, and yet prefer tliat which is truly better, he 
is the true waytaring Christian. And were I the chooser, 
a dram of 'well-doing should be jH^ferred v^fore many 
times as much the forcible hindrance ’of evil-doing. For 
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fJrwl snro ofitroms the growth and (ymipletion of one 
virtuoiiK person, more than the restraint of ten vicious.** 
Tliis coincidence between Mill and Milton on the 
((iiestion of what the former calls Individuality, which, 
being paraphrased, is nothing else than the uniraiMjded 
ynurih mid voiiiidetion of character, is somewhat remark- 
able. (Considering the radical contrast between their 
general modes of thought and feeling, their agreement <m 
this fH*int, as well as on the doct.rim; of liberty of thought 
and discussion, (ionsidcrably strengthens the position which 
they oci-npy in common. And it’ the controversy w'ere to 
be divided by tlus weight of autlKjrity, notwithstanding 
our iiigh resj)ect for Mr. Stephen, vve should say that liis 
case was utterly dos|K!ra(e. lint a])art from authority, 
we havi‘ exiimincd every one of Mr. Steidieii’s arguincnts 
against Mill's theory of Ijiberty and we leave tlie reader 
to judge whetlier Mr. Stiiphen has succeodeil in making 
out a single point against Mill. 

Asiiutosh Mookekjka. 



SONG OF THE SCJRIBK 

1 

1 hold the Maliamjah’s brief, 

I rant and oaut for him a1t>iie ; 

In ht-avy lenders fume and fret. 

All for the Maliarajali's tlirunc ! 

2 , 

To oixler 1 dispense iny praise 

Or blaiiic*, as ov<‘ry body knows ; 

Tlie praise is still iny patron^s dm*, — * 

Tlie blame’s reserved for all Ins fVx^s f 

a 

For liiin I wiedd tin* ^>osiwpi!ll {[[■rey. 

Or mount with bmzcm faec* the sliiinp ; 

Ami still to honest instincts true, 

I blow the Muluirajali's triiiiii> ! 

4. 

Jja Maneha’s knight in ISaneho found 
A faithful s(|iun* and ready tool ; 

In me my Knight Iiis Kaneljf» sees, — 

The oiiU' ehaitipioii of his rule ! 

6 . 

How hlost the sight tliat l>eaiity sfiies, 

Wln5re faults they se<*, — the c*Titie irilw ; 

How blest in mutual love must In; 

Great Ulowliard and las honest sc^ribc^ ! 

a. 

Visions of oflFiex*- flit across, 

Sweet dreams of place; oft haunt, iijy brain ; 

For still f hope iny island sckui. 

Like Saneho wise to govern men ! 


J. W- 



REMINISCENCES OF A KERANI'S LIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 

n'^ITlli.TY years a^o ! Well, thirty years is avery. lunj^ 
time t<) look bjick ii[K)n. The ol<l man, with jfrey 
hair ami grey beard now beli)re you, Imd not then 
yet attained the last of his teens, and was (‘njoying the 
full vigor of his youth, w'ith a noodle’s hea^l full of bom- 
bast and fustain, and a vigorous Imagination building all 
sorts of eastles in the air. 

'Fliirty years ago ! Wlnit changes have oc.cun*ed 
since then, how many friends have dropt off, how many 
]>leasnres have been numbered with the dead, how many 
recollections crowd on the brain and addle it ! 

Well, 1 was yet a youngster then ; not (juite a l)oy, 
but hardly yet a man ; slim and not ungainly, — I may 
ssiy so now when I am as ungainly Jis a human being 
can be ; my youthful memorv stocked mth ({notations 
from Shakespeare, Milton, and liacon ; iTgarding mysijlf 
as a youtliful prodigy not unc<{ual to the admirable Crich- 
ton. 

Haw from s(;hool, with the melodious warblings of 
1>. Ij. H. still rumbling in his bi*ains, Avhat w’as this 
young man to do to commence with ? Of course he could 
stovt a newspaper or a maga/ine ; nothing in his estim- 
ation wsis easier ; or, better still, he could write books 
for the edirtcation (»f mankind in genend. and the Hindu 
race in particular ; or he might become a pedagogue, 
and for the benefit of others iinload his brain of the 
perilous stuff that was playing the deuce with it. All 
these ajuMJared to liim to be quite easy and feasible, and 
promised more wealth (a (jonsideration never to be lost 
sight of) than AUadin’s lamp had ever fetched. But 
pajMt shook his head, and siud “ Nay ” to every brilliant 
idea as it cropned up, and the npslmt was that, at the age 
of eighteen, 1 joined the respectable firm of Smashes,^ 
Mutton, and Co., as an apprentice., 
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There were no conveyanoee in thoee days for 
apprentices, thoiig^li fiow there are. The number of Ham 
gharris was very small — scarcely enough to meet the 
reipiirements of w'ell-paid keranis ; and the number 
of ticca palkeos wjis still less. Those, therefore, who 
drew no pay, did not think it' infra ditj to trudge to 
oitit!e on ft»ot ; and, if any funnel the sun t.iK> hot for 
him, there was the chntta^ a very n'specbible protec- 
tion for the head — I mean those fmrmtce cliuttitM Avitli 
long |K)les, which — alas ! for poetry and romance — have 
now become extinct. 

Wtdl, protected by a chutta and with a high jvagree 
on my head (my first attempt tt) make one wilhout pre- 
vious study being necessarily very clumsy), I .appeared 
before Mr. l*igeon, the managing clerk of the firm of 
Smasher, Mutton, and Co., and made as stiff am/nnm as any 
"^'oung llengal has rendere<l either before or after. Mr. 
Pigeon received the obeisance with a smile. Of course he 
did not return it ; no one has ever returned the raUuim 
of an apprentice. ‘‘ AVliat did I know ? What would I 
wish to learn ? Did 1 understand accounts ? Did I kTK)W 
what a ledger was ? (Doiikl 1 docket a letter, or draft, a 
reply ?” — ^these and many other equally impertinent ques- 
tions were launched out >vith mortifying volubility. 
They were all Creek to me ; I had learnt Knglish, but no 
(ircek ; I had never come across such uncouth words as 
“ ledger, ” “ d(»cket, ” or “ draft ! ” • 

With smiling hopelessness Mr. Pigeon made me 
over to his head HalxK), Kinooram Chuckerbutty, to make 
of me what he could ; and with supercilious contempt the 
J>ab(X> told me to mend his pens. Was Young io^gal 
to submit to this ? Shades of Bacon, Addison, and 
Johnson, was the student who kept company witli you so 
long, and pored over your pages night and morning, 
now to mend the pens of an old kerani ? But then, another 
thought also arose. Was the very first day of appren- 
ticeship to be signalized by a revolt ? My youn^ noddle 
Was troubled and vexed ; the pens were mended in moody 
ittlence and discontent. • 

• 1 hod no idfsa befi>re that 1 understood dnftrs^a 
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work HO Avell. Kinoo Baboo could not mend pern* himself, 
and those nieiidcd by me were Ut his liking. He became 
vi'iy gracious, gjive me small additions and subtractions 
to work out — e. g. coolie-hire so mucli, add to it punka- 
puller’s wages, then de<luct floating-balances in hand, 
&v. ; an«l I soon came to the conclusion that I kept the 
entire accounts of the firm though Kinooram drew the 
j)ay. The very important duty of entering letters in 
the peon’s lHX)k came also to be assigned to Tiie ; and by 
the end of a fortnight 1 tlumgbt I had fairly estab- 
lished a claun to a salary of at least 1 OU lls. to com- 
mence with. 

The fortnight past, 1 niad(^ a low sutiiam to Mr. Pi- 
geon ; not so stilfas on the first occasion, and yet sufficiently 
s(» to indicate that I was of the Young Bengal genus, 
which Kinoooram was not ; and I asked how Mr. I’igeou 
thought 1 was working. Tiierc w’as the same smile as 
before, but the words u’ere m>t encouraging. “ 1 have 
seen ik» work from you yet. What have you been doing ?” 
No work from me ! I who had ke[>t all the accounts of 
the firm for a fortnight and entered all their letters in 
the peon's book, 1 to be tohl this to my face, when I 
felt certain that 1 had done (piitc as much as, if not more 
than, Mr. Pigeon had ever done in a month ! An eelair- 
cis,-<emcnt with Kinnoo Baboo was now unavoidable. 

I taxed him with unfairness in not having reported to 
Mr. Pigeon all the assistance 1 had given him. He 
laiigheil outright. The sums 1 had worked out were 
all worked wrong, he sahl. The peon’s book was ordinari- 
ly kc]>t by a sircar on lls. 8, who made the entries better 
than I ha<.{ done. 

The iruliguity was to«> great to be borne. It 
brought on fever, and I was laid up. 1 never returned 
to Messrs. Smasher, Mutton, and Co’s office again. 

CHAPTER II. 

Behold me six months after seated behind the 
counter of the Government Treasury, this time no longer 
an apprentice, but hedged with all the dignity that 
tains to a paid aervaut.of Government. ^ ■ <t 
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What a gruid sight for a ytfung inexperienced^ man 
of eighteen 1 Rupees scattered on all sides in delicious 
confosion ! Bright jidoosee rupees, quite new from' the 
Mint 1 Small rupees — ^halves and quarters^-equalljr 
briglit and in heaps, ip quantities which my inexMn^ 
enced arithmetic had never before summed up. Gcud—^- 
brilliant gold coins — ^with the quiunt device of the lion 
walking majestically beneath the luxuriant date tree~4- 
not in hon^ul, but in bagsfiil and in chcstsful, which 
the mind could not liave conjured up even in dreams;—^ 
tliere they were all before me scattered in every direction ! 
1 wonder who suggested the device on the gold mohur. 
The date is an Indian tree — the lion an animal of Africa. 
Of course one can conceive of an African - lion being 
left in a cage on Indian soil beneath the shade of a date 
tree ; but how could a lion at large be there, unless he 
hod broken loose from the Barrackpore Park or som£ big 
Ex-king’s menagerie ? 1 think the device should have 
shown a royal tiger under the tree, instead of a lion. 
To this the critic may object that a lion represents England's 
motto, which the tiger does not. True ; but the correct com 
elusion from the premises is that the lion’s proper place 
is on an English coin. On an Indian coin the tiger is 
more appropriate : and altogether, it is better that Eng- 
land should bear pn her escutcheon two royal aninnalB 
in place of one, being mistress both of the East and 
West. But lion or tiger it was the bright gold tliat ar- 
rested my attention, and 1 was in rapture for days. 

* And then the sound — “chink, chinck, chinck !”^ 
Talk of the music of the spheres ! What is it— what can 
it be — compared to the music of gold mohurs and ru- 
pees ? What soft variety too there was in the sound. 
Gold giving out the most delicious “chinck” imagi- 
nable ; silver, one just a shade harsher, but stiJl so pleas- 
ing : while even bright copper rang out a tune that wfts 
not unpleasant. 

“ CSiinck ! chinck ! chinck ! on all sides. How the 
sound rungin my ears even in my sleep. For ^ys, weeki^ 
and moatn8..it liaiint^ me as a pleasing &nty — a ravish- 
iag dream ; tiU 1^ everyday. r^>etition it lost ito qhani^ 
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ceased to please, and ultimately became absolutely annoy- 
ing. Thus even the sweets of life deaden the sense 
of pleasure by repetition. 

There were other things also for a novice to note with 
wonder. The number of men coming in and going out ; 
their fiices, nationality, and the errands on which they 
came ; these comprised a study in themselves. There 
stands the Jew— always and every where the most 
noted of men — ^with a large bundle of bank notes (I 
am speaking of days past when there were no Govern- 
ment currency notes but only notes of the Bank of 
Bengal in circulation) under his arm. What has brought 
him here ? He has bought some chests of opium, 
and wants to send them off to Ghina at once, and has 
come to pay down the price. Tliere is the salt merchant 
scantily clad, redolent of mustard oil, chnndan, and 
putfid with his agent stinking of sweat and tot- 

tering under a large bag full of rupees, waiting to have a 
pass for his salt. The respectable English merchant is 
there, with Ids sircar by his side, to pay for salt or opmm, 
or to invest in the five-per-cent loan which is about to 
be closed. The upcountry hooteenoal, his mouth stuffed 
with pan and spices, has come for money due on London 
bills. The sleek, oily Baboo has stepped in for the interest 
of his Government rromissory Notes, The peon of some 
great Civilian, with all the insolence which his master’s 
jx>sition permits him to arrogate, is clamouring for the 
tuUvb of his master, which he insists on being paid 
first. Lieut. Sabertash of H. M’s. 290th wants the mdney 
due on a bill fix)m Ehomptcepore, and is about to create 
a disturbance on the plea of precedence. 

The Lieutenant in his red coat is a striking sight. 
He has lost his temper, and has not yet found his money. 
Why should he not be paid first ? He is an officer of the 
British Army ; do the shroffs and keranis know ^ndiat 
that means ? Not paid yet ? He runs up to the Burra 
Saheb and lodges a complaint. The Burra Saheb is an 
old officer of much experience, and does not see what 
there is to t»mplain of. The Lieutenant must await his 
turn'; * first come first served’ is the principle of tiiecffiee, 
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and cannot be departed from. “ What ! not in favor of aa 
officer of the British Army ?” “ No !” This is intcderahle. 
Lieutenant Sabcrtash comes down the stair-case as foat 
as he went up. He is choking with rage and must give 
vent to it. Ah ! the unfortunate sepoy on duty ! He has 
not got the bayonet fixed on his musket in strict accord- 
ance to military rules. The lAeutenant calls for the 
Soobadar in command at once. Tliis is his own independ-* 
ent element ; no Burra Saheb con interfere with him 
here. Place the sentinel under arrest, and send him to 
the fort,” is the sharp order given ; and the man ia 
placed under arrest accordingly and despatched to Fort 
William. Simultaneously the Burra Solieb writes to the 
Commanding Officer to complain of the Lieutenant’s 
interference, and explains tliat in such a crowded place 
as the Government Treasury the bayonet cannot be kept 
fixed on the musket without causing accidents to tne 
crow'd. The sepoy is at once released from arrest ; our 
deponent knoweth not whether the Lieutenant got a 
reprimand for his interference. From the Treasuiy he 
drove off with a smiling face, like a victorious soldier 
from the field of battle. 

CHAPTER III. 

The alphabet of a cash office is easily learnt. 
“Passes,” “advices,” “challans,” “daklullas,” “bank 
post bills,” “ cheques,” *“ interest drafts,’’ “ balance 
per contra all the mystery and enigma involved in 
those words were learnt by me in one week. The Burras 
Saheb was a good man, overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness, and was pleased to think kindly of me. 
A sort of indirect opposition he had urged on account 
of my youth ; but this gave way on his being told that 
I had a moonsifTs diploma in my pocket. The law- 
lost a clever judge ! But did not the Treasury get A 
most clever cashier ? 

As I got initiated into the mysteries of my. work,; 
I felt that the poetry of the cash office, which had! 
diarmed me <ni entering it, was dying out. The .mume 
4)f bri^t rupees, and even of b^htgqhl .iaoh|urj|, 
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leased to please, and the counting of banknotes was a 
bother ; but I was fast getting in favor, and that kept me 
in spirits. 

Let me see ; I believe it was in the time of tbe Af- 
ghan War that we were sending up lota of money North- 
west. We had placed a large sum on board a steamer ; 
but the Captain had left wiUioiit signing the usual receipt. 
The money hod been in my charge, and tlie Burra Saheb 
had given orders to place it on board, and so 1 demand- 
ed a receijit from him. He smiled. Why was the receipt 
necessary ? Was it not sufficient that he had given the 
order ? Would any one hold me respon.sible if any- 
thing went wrong Avith the money ? But I was firm. “A 
receipt was the usual acquittance for money paid ; and 
there was no reason why tins particular case should be 
otherwise dealt with. Life and death were in the hands 
of God. What if the Burra Saheb died suddenly, and the 
Captain of the steamer l)olted Avith the money ? Possibly 
I would not be held responsible ; but still 1 AA'ould have 
nothing to show that 1 had alloAA'ed the money to pass out 
under regular oderrs.” 1 Avas afraid of my obstinacy, 
but the Burra Saheb took it in. good part. “If I don’t 
give you a receipt,” be sawl, “ AAdll you be dreaming all 
night that the ('aptain had bolted and the Burra Saheb 
was dead ?” “ Possibly 1 might. 1 would certainly 

feel someAvhat uneasy that everything had not been done 
in regular form, as usual.” *A fonnal receipt and dis- 
charge Avas thereupon giAen with a smile, and 1 rose 
vastly in the Burra Saheb’s estimation. 

Another cashier, an old man, was a bungler. It is 
necessary to explain to the uninitiated that all complete 
bundles of notes contain 50 pieces each. Of coarse all 
bnnldes in the hands of a cashier Avould not be complete,' 
the surplusage of each description forming small bun- 
dles varying in number from 2 to 49. WeU, on 
taking over the balance of the day one evening the Burra 
Saheb came to a bundle contaimng 49 notes of 1000 Rs. 
each. The number was correct, and accorded with the 
figures on the 'balance sheet before him. But, just as the' 
bundle was about to be drept into the iroDi chest, old* 
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Ciober^one pat in that that was a missing^* bundle; 

What bundle ?” ** Missing bundle, sir !” Burra Saheb 
counted tbc notes over again ; once, twice, three times; 
The number invariably was 49. He went care&Uy 
over the balance sheet ; there was no mistake there 
even of a single pie. What then did the words * miss* 
ing bundle’ mean ? You say this is a missing bundle ; 
What is missing ? Is the balance not correct ? Has any 
note been lost ?” ‘‘ Oh no, sir ! that is a missing bundle 
only.” The patience of Job would have given way. 
I was at once sent for. “What does tlus man mean by 
saying that this bundle is a mminif bundle ?” 1 asked 
him to explain to me in limpta fravra what he meant, 
and could hardly resist bursting out in laughter when 
he had told me. “ Well, what does the missing bundle 
mean ?” “ Simply tliis, sir : It' is a ‘ miscellaneous’ 
bundle, that is, formed of the accumulation of different 
dates.” “ (Jnly that ? then don’t you allow this man 
to come up to me with the balance of the day again. 
Always bring it up yourself.” 

Old Goberdhone was savage with me ; but how was 
I to blame ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Government Treasury is like a public mart, where 
one comes in contact mth all sorts of people in the ordinary 
course of business. One day there came a young Eng- 
lish cadet, with the bloom of old England still on hia 
cheeks — ^the handsomest specimen of the human race that 
I have ever seen. He at once became the observed of 
all observers ; there was a crowd around him ; every one 
was anxious to exchange words with liim. I thought 
he would get annoyed, there were so many on him at 
once. But with the sweetest face in the world he had 
also the sweetest temper, and he laughed and chatted 
with every body without betraying the least impatience. 
If all Englishmen had been as even-tempered as that bc^ 
would not the race have been idolized by the Bengalis ? 
That cadet ^tainly was idolized on thidi day. 

• Unlortanately rnen c^ a different stamp are more 
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common in the world. A young Marine apprentice^ at* 
tached to the Pilot service, I think, came a few days 
after, and exihibited the reverse side of the national 
cliaracter with great force, lie also had some money 
to receive like the cadet, but would not exchan^ a word 
with any one and was impatient of delay. Pie lost his 
temper in no time, if it can be said that he had any at all 
to lose. Taking u]» a paper-n-cight of shots he struck 
one of the assistant cashiers with it, because lus work 
Iwd not been sutficiently expo<lited. The nigger, also a 
younguinn, was quite equal to the occasion. lie snatched 
the })aper-woight from th(! a]»preiitice’s hand mid returned 
the blow with somewhat greater smartness. An Eng- 
lishman on being struck always returns to his senses. 
He is a])t to consider every man his inferior who does 
not establish by the incontrovertible k»gic of force tliat he 
is his e(]ual. The youngman l>ehavcd very quietly after- 
wards, but he never s|H>ke a word with any one. 

Aftcr-e.xperience has bmught before me many reiie- 
titions of the conduct of the Marine apprentice. Elderly 
men, nten of business, pious Christians, or at least men so 
famed, have all passed in review, and betrayed the same 
hastiness of temper, the same \>recipitaney in commit- 
ting an outrage, the same subiuissiveness when beaten 
Iwick ; but in an experience of more than thirty years 1 can- 
not say that 1 liave come across half a 'dozen cases deserv- 
ing to be remembered along with the recollection of the 
young cadet. The cadet of that day will be & general offi- 
cer now, but, the English army is so sparsely distributed 
over Her Majesty’s vast dominions, that I have not been 
able to trace out his name. 

I will now refer to another gentleman whom I also 
recollect witli kindly feelings. He was an Afghan — some 
relative of Shah Soojah, he said — ^n'hom theBridsh Govern- 
ment had agreed to shelter. He seemed to be every 
iudi a gentleman, treated all men with oourtesy, evinced 
the greatest affability in liis manners, and was didy want- 
big in gratitude to the nation of whose pension he waa 
the recipient* but fur whom he had uogood word to sky. 
1 wish some Ixxly would offer a prize for an essay th 
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e:^luii hoTv the English nation, who are ihdrbughty 
honest and are always anxious to do good, come to be im»> 
understood and uni^prcciated. With some titis is osnng 
to the foible noticed in the Marine apprentice ; but sure* 
ly all Englishmen are not of tlie same stamp. Why are 
they all alike disliked, if not hated ? 

CHAPTER V. 

I was very much siw|)rised one day to meet with 
an orthodox up-country Hindu w'ho said be was staying 
at Spence’s. He said that he did not know any body in 
Calcutta, and not knowing where- to find accomodation 
he had proceeded to the hotel for apartments. He of 
course did not take his ineals there. For that purpose 
he went over every day to Burra Bazar — ^tt) the 8ho|)S. 

This gave me quite a new idea of Hinduism. 
In my youth and ignorance I liad mistaken the ortho- 
dox dolts of Calcutta as representing the entire edass 
of orthodox Hindus. I now found for the first time that 
Bengal had gathered a great many prejudices wliich 
were not entertained by ilindus elsewhere. What harm 
could there be in living in the same house with Europe- 
ans if you did not eat with them ? wh.at harm in sitting 
on chairs and lying on beds they hail used ? Northenii 
India allowed all this ; Bengal did not. I have since 
found still^greater divergences on diverse other yet 
more impoil&t points. No up-country Hindu carries 
his dying father and mother to the river-side ; to them 
no place is better to die in than home. No up-coUntry 
Hindu throws away his pawn, or lays by his chUlum 
if there be a Mahomedan in the same qJtarry or l)oat 
■wiA lum. No. up-rwuntiy Hind n when tbiwity 
a glass of water «. Ipt^t-bgirn mnnxuJe. And yet they 
are just as good, if not better Hindus, than their iMoth- 
ers of BengaL 

In discussions on these points, which relieved the 
moDOtoi^ of official work, we h^ a very good chafii- 
pion of Hifidnism in a mohurer nameil Gungajal Baboo, 
•an old Byanv!^ of great sanctity, who imitatiog the 
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eccentricities of Krishna, hod taken a second utife in hb 
old age. He of course pooh-poohed the orthodoxy of 
up-country Hindus, but being a Bymub he was obliged 
in theory to cry down the restrictions of caste ; and 
yet on tliis very point of caste he was a great stickler. 
The phases of Hinduism are so multiform that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile them, one with another. 

The amours of Krishna were of course a prolific 
source of banter, but 1 shall never forget the earnestness 
of the old man "when he explained the tenets of his 
fiiith with an unruffled temper. “ Krislma w'as — what ? 
the same as Christ, — an iucamatlon of the love of God. 
God is love ; the whole life of Krishna explains this ; — 
for it explains love in all its ])hases ; love of the child 
for its m<3ther, and of the mother for her child ; love 
between friends ; lov'e between lover and mistress ; 
love of the worshipper for the object worshipped. What 
besides this does the story of Krishna expound ? There 
are indecent ancalotcs mixed up with it ; reject them 
ns spurious ; they arc the conceptions of indecent minds, 
connected, where no real connection exists, with a tale 
of great purity. VV'hat is the history of Christ” — ^^yould 
the old man emphatically ask — “ but a repetition of the 
story of Krishna in another, but not a better form ?” 

I did not concede all that the old ^nan contended for, 
but I fully believed in the purity of his faitli, and to this 
day believe that salvation is not tor the Clmstian alone, 
but for all Avho believe as this man bclim'ed, and who 
jire true to their belief. I have a high respect for 
("Christianity ; but T have met with few, very few Christ 
tians indeed entitled to higher regard than this man. 
A. vety respected authority had once heard a certain 
Lord Bishop explaining to his congregation what sort of 
a place Heaven was : “ You will meet there with 
bisho|>s and archbishops, deacons and arch deacons, &c." 
Well, I have no ol»iection to all the Lord Bishops being 
found there ; but I feel quite certain — as certain as a 
human being can be on such a subject — ^that old Gungajal 
will be found there too, and perchance occupying a 
lugher position than. many bishops and archbishops. 



ORIGIN OF BANIANSHIP IN CALCUTTA. 


fpHEword -'‘Banian” is a corruption of "Bama,” 
which agiun is derived from “ Banik,” a merdiant. in 
the earlier days of the late East India Company as the 
^rishtadar of the Judge’s and Collector’s Courts, and 
of the salt and commercial ^ndes, was called Detocai, 
so the native manager of an ^glish Agency House and 
of a slw-^aptain, was called by the natives Mutsuddi and 
by the Europeans Banian. In fact the Banianin old times 
was the factotum of houses and captains, and from the 
absence of ai^ European banking estaldishment, had tiie 
sole charge of aU their monetary transactions. 

In ^se days the captain, officer, doctor, and even 
the carpenter and gunner of the company’s vessels, 
commonly called Indiamen, used to bring out from 
England investments of thdr own for sale at the several 
Presidency towns in India. 

A native agent who could make nimself understood 
both to the seller and purchaser, was reonisito for nego* 
tiating for the houHffis and captains. The high caste 
Hindu who had picked up the kttlc broken colloquy in 
English, whictf was a sort of prerogative* to him, -was the 
only man then qualified for undertaking such an office of 
responsibility. But as the investments of the captain and 
others comprised wines, liquors and provisions among 
other articles, the hmh caste Hindu of Calcutta till the 
latter part of the mat century, from a religious scruple 
kept aloof from managing them for their owners. What 
was then the alternative left to them ? The reader will 
feel interested to know that the sluppers found that the 
only Hindu (a Mahomedon bring out of the question) 
who came across tfam and was capable enough to ^part 
his thou^te by a fewer worcb than gestures, ‘was. s 
i^isdieroiuv^dmnidled near CcdoGtolum «i CalmtCa., 
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Recourse was of necessity had to his agency for carrying 
out the details of their business. This washerman himer* 
to charged with the duty of bleaching huge bundles of 
dirty clothes which had accumulated during a Icmg and 
tedious voyage, was now trusted with the more responsi* 
blc duty of an agent , to buy and sell for his employers. 
The dwm^ as he was colled in Bombay and Mad^ as a 
lynonym of Banian, was then seen hawking in the market 
from door to door with the bundles of eJeon suits on one 
hand, and invoices of beer, wine and liquor, and ham 
and cheese on the other. Dobus’ negotiations fiiiled not to 
secure the approbation of his masters. But unfortunately, 
as might be imagined, he struggled under a difficulty not 
easy for hun to overcome. Dobus was no man of letters, 
and hence it was indeed a hard job for him to convert 
pounds, shillings and pence into rupees, annas and pics. 
As, however, his new post m’os fiir more lucrative, he 
thought it advisable for his interest to take in partners of 
a greater calibre tlian himself. Tlu*ee artizans equally 
situated with liim in society, were inrited to co-operate 
with him. They cheerfully joined him, and set up a firm 
under the stjde of char yar^ (four friends.) 

It may not be deemed out of place to mention here 
that the commanders of the Company’s merchantmen and 
their officers were one and all cither the connections or 
proteges of the members of the Company’s Court of Direc- 
tors, in whose gift was the appointment of them, like that 
of writers and cadets. These seafaring gentlemen were 
often the sons of wealthy and respectable fathers, 
and hod extensive credit Avith merchants, brewers and 
manufiictnrers of England, who courted their custom 
and (latronage. As the result of the authorized ^>ecula- 
tions of the ciqitains and others during the Company's 
monopoly, was flattering enough, they largely extended 
their imports, and invested Uie proceeds of sale here in 
country produce when returning home direct. This ex* 
tention of their operations brought on unei^iected good 
luck to the “ four friends,” blessed as they were with the 
services of all the captains and officers who visited this 
port The rich harvest which they reaped fisilednbt to 
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attoact tlie noti^ of (heir more reemctable neii^boors, 
and to rouse their jealowy. IrresUtiue was their tempta- 
tion, and caste prejudice at length gave way to fore 
of lucre. Lemons of high caste Hindus of aU denomina- 
(ion appeared in the field of dobus-ship, and proferred ‘ 
their services to the pursers of the captains, who acted 
on board both^ for the owners of the vessels and captains, 
and their apjdications were readily accepted for the sake 
of their greater respectability and intelligence. The sob- 
riquet “ dobus” was then changed into tlie more signify- 
ing term “ Banian.'* 

It is needless to dwell upon the amount of success 
which the labors of the Banian were crowned vrith ; 
the names of many of former days yet ring in our cars, 
who soon amassed fortunes unknown in tlie present 

After the abolition of the Company's monopoly, se- 
wral of the captains and pursers set up or joined commer- 
cial houses here, and the identical banW who had served 
them before, served them again in their new vocation of 
merchants and agents. 



SONNETS.— WAE. 


How terrible art thou O iron War ! 

With Tcngefal fnries in thy long^rawn train, ^ 

13iy step is found o’en o’er the trackless main, 

Nor rock, nor sea thy iieiy course can bar. 

Where’er thou goest in thy rattling car, 

Deserted hamlet and ensanguin’d plain, 

Attest thy cruel and tyrannic reign, 

And flaming towns gleam lurid from afar. 

Tliy blood-red standard to the winds display’d, 

Tby dram’s deep roll, thy trumpets shrill and clear. 
The thunder of the furious cannonade. 

Are sights and sounds which fill the heart with fear ; 
For they presage, alas! too well wc know, 

Bapine and wreck, untimely death and woe. 

But yesterday upon tliis ravaged spot, 

Rose the proud city lifting high in air 
Its gracefid arches and its columns &ir. 

Hero was the mart with life and tumuli fraught ; — 

O cruel War, what ruin hast thou wrought! 

Outrage and wrong ore rampant everywhere : 

Hark to those shrieks, — ^wild cry, — and hopriess prayer. 
Bursting alike fiem hall and lowly cot I 
Ts this the glory, this the deathlowrfame, 

Which thou dost promise to tl^ lawless mewl 
we for tins emblaami forth thy mime, 

we for this thy path witii flowerets strew ! 

— Away,— 4ho* proud thy broW, and dark its foown, 

It is not worthy of the viotor’s crown. 


O. Gi Duxt* 



BONNETS.— PEACE. 


Come gentle Peace, -with Plenty at tliy side. 

And Bcatter -with a free and bonnteoua hand. 

Thy gifts and,,l>ies8ing8 over all the land.— 

— ^The earth has worn the ritdi rtdieB of a brido, 

The trees lift up their stately heads in pride. 

The cloudless skies with varied hues look grand, 
The air is ftiU of perfume sweet and bland. 

To welcome thee, O goddess tender-eyed I 
Wo love thee with an ardent love sincere. 

For 'neath tliy quiet and benignant sway. 

Gaunt Care, and sombre Ghrief, and trembling Fear 
Depart, — and vanish from our homes away,— 

And sunshine lights each heart — so dark muwhile,— 
The glad bright sunshine of thy cheerful smile. 

Lo 1 where they stand u|>on yon village green, 
Youths and young maidens in a joyous round. 
Hark to the violin and pipe’s sweet sound. 

As th^ strike up to greet May’s lovely queen. 

High in the midst the slender pole is seen. 

With garlands bright and prizes gaily crown’d ; — 
O, can a fairer sight than this be found. 

Where ^ is mirth, — ^no shadows intcrvmie! 

O Peace, our guardian angel,— may thy throne 
Bd fix’d and steadfast on our fertile shore, 

And may we ne’er thy sov’reignfy disown, 

^ But l^e and worship thee for evnrmore ;— 

The erown, the lanzel wreath are meet’^fiwtlie^ . 
Thine is the triumph,— ihise the victory f 

,0.0. Dort- * 
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CBAPTEB XIV. 

Tni OTUEB Couple’s Niobt. The BBtoN of tub OnEEK-ETED Moestbb. 


“ It remains now,” continued Preo Natli, “ to describe 
die scene between Kusam and her husband on the 
night in question. Ajipearing at the door of Ids wife’s 
room, Cnnnder was surprised to see it shut, and more 
surprised to hear some indistinct whisper wdtldn. He 
stood rooted to the spot, w'hen suddenly the whispers 
ceased. He knocked at the door first gently, but no 
reply was returned, though a sound as of the rocking of a 
bedstead proceeding from the room intimated to him 
that Kusam was not asleep. He then knocked loudly, 
but still his wife would neither speak nor open the door. 
The horrible suspicion started in his mind that his wife 
was unfaithful, and had g«>t a lover in her bed. He searched 
for a hole in the doors or chink: in the walls through which 
he might peep into the bed-chamber by the aid of the light 
burning in the room, but there was none. He intently list- 
ened at the closed door, and thought he heard his wife speak- 
ing in subdued w'hispers. The “ green-^ed monster” had 
now taken complete possession of his souL The blood 
seemed to bum in his veins. Life appeared to Mm a bur- 
den. He wished to kill his wife and her paramour at one 
blow, and then to hang Mmself. But how to accom- 

S lish Ms purpose, was the question. As he stood at one 
;oor, the paramour might fly by the other. So he went to 
examine tne latter and found it shut frmn within. He 
wished he could lock it from without. If he went to call 


for assistance, the paramour might make Ms escape during 
his absence. have come at the proper time todt^i* 
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tlkoaght he. Every evening they meet, but separate 
before I come. This night t\m comd not have expected 
me BO early. 1 will eiwer kiU both, or perish in the 
attempt. Who knows how long they have been earrying 
on tibis criminal intercourse? She feigns the utmost devo* 
tion towards me as if she ia pnable to pass a single night 
without me. I fear all unchaste women profess groat a$eo< 
lion and love for their husbands. Such is the way of the 
world, and such is the character of the accursed female 
sex. I wish 1 could drag opt the guilty couple in the 
presence of the whole house, and after killing them, 
kill myself. 0 God ! to see mf beautiful wife in another’s 
arms ! I cannot bear the thought. It maddens me. I 
would rather kill myself, and leave the wretches to drag 
on a life of shame and misery ? But why misery ? 
After my death, they shall have no one to fear, and will 
indulge in the unlimited gratification of their desires. 
Wretched w'omani 1 have loved thee with an ardour 
and passion that cannot be surpassed. 0 ! that I have 
lived to see this day ! My beautiful and lovely wife in 
another’s arms ! rerliaps those of a menial who is at this 
moment revelling in her — alas 1 now hollow — charms. 
0 horrible ! — I cannot realize the picture in my imagi* 
nation. I shall go mad !” 

“ The wretched husband now heard a sound at the 
other door. Thinking the nuin would escape by that 
way, he immediately ran to that door, and as he did so he 
heard the sound of receding steps. Tying Ins robe (dhoti) 
tightly round his waist, he prepared himself for a mort^ 
combat. If he called any body to liis aid. Ins wife’s shame 
would be published, and then farewell happiness in this 
world ! He placed his ear at the door and tried to listen. 
He could distinctly hear two persons speaking in wh^* 

E ers. (Me said he is at this door,” another said no, 
e is at the other.” All doubt was now deared up. After a 
minute he heard his wife righ. ^le is M gbfng, 
thought he, because she cannot send away her paranumr. 
She has had ma;^ days of happiness, but my wy of re* 
venge is come. But is it a memal m* genrieman tnat now 
shares herhed ? It must be a meoial. In all great hMses 
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it is the servants wlp take their masters' places m the 
hearts of their wives. These seemingly delicate crear 
tures have a predilection lor their rude servants. Why 
was the vile sex created ? There are virtuous ladies, no 
doubt. 1 wish I ‘might '^t a wife like BhoobOneshoree. 
So lovely and yet so chaste I She is displea^ at young 
men’s attention wliile other 'women like to be gilzed 
at by them. Flattery, slavish attention and lover’s 
admiration cannot move ' bei** ' Alas ! my Kusam was also 
known to be irreproachable. But ,th^e is no trusting 
women. Beneath a pure exterior, they hide ungovern- 
able passions. 1 wonder which servant has won her 
favor.^’ The -^e^ed husband here passed all the 
servants in review from the age of 8 to 80, and then 
fixed upon a boy of 14 as the person whom his wife 
regarded with a partial eye. 

“While Chunder was engaged in deliberately reviewng 
the persons and clmracters of tlie servants in his father-in- 
law’s house in order with a vievr to find out the lucky 
individual who had conquere<l l.is wife’s hearts, he stood 
still, not liking to disturb his brain pregnant with such 
important thoughts whicli might thereby sufier abortion. 
This profound silence seems to have led the pairs within to 
believe that he had departed from the place. For Kusam’s 
gentle feet were lieard to approach the door very softly. 
The sound of her movements aroused the jealous husband, 
she opened the door, he furiously rushed at it to pre- 
vent her paramour’s e8ca{X). Kusam thereupon hastily 
shut the door before her husband could effect entry, and 
returned to bed. Chunder was now fully convinced that 
the boy was in the room with his wife. For had lui 
adult Wn there he would have tried to escape, wduch the 
boy could not do with any hoi>e of success. He now 
recalled to his memory all the suspicious circumstances to 
winch he had been an unwitting witness : how once . he 
thought he saw his wife exchange meaning looks with tiie 
boy, how he seemed fond of sittihg near her and was 
sealous in his attentions jto her commrt ; how she would 
often help lum in Ins work and ^ve him a share of her 
tiffin at tim^ ; &c ; &c. Overpowered with the recollect^ 
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o£ things whkh lie Uid not uiider»tand at the time, 
but whicli hitt jealous mind now found no diflicultjr in 
ex}>laining to his jiurfcct satisliictioii, he threw himself on 
the bare grouud and burst into tears. This seemed to 
relieve his suraharged heart a little, l>ut still his mhid 
was being gnawed liy jealousy, and his blood coursed 
through his veins as though lie w'as under an attack of 
liigh fever. 

“ 'WHiy did I not die bcforelunul ?” said he to himself. 

Was I reserved to see my beautiful wife -in the anna of 
a stripling. The boy has scarcely forgotten his mother’s 
teat, and yet my wife has madly Ihllon in love with him. 
i)is]>arity i>f age in the same sex is a ha^ to frieiulshi]*, 
but in the opijosite sexes, it seems to cement the union. 
< > ! she must be madly in love with him. The boy being 
too young to feel anything like passion for her, she 
has helped to inspire him with it. Why should I kill 
him ? lle‘ pruhubly docs nut know that it is a crime to 
love my wife, lie loves her as a serviuft would love his 
mistress. Hut she is the r<-iot of all evil. Tt is she that 
is herself corrupt, and has cxirrupttsl him. Tt is snr|)riK- 
iitg 1 have nut susjiecteil tlic connection so long, although 
J liave often observed their intense fondness flir each other. 
1 have hitherto liceii under the delusion that the stripling 
rr garded iny wife with something like filial love and tluil 
my wife felt a mother’s affection for him. Now 1 sec my 
mistake. Had an adult paid such attentions to my wife, 
and slie hod allowed him the least partiality in return, 1 
w ould have at once detected, the improper intercourse. 1 
have taken a viper in ray Ixisom, I w’onder when they 
intend to run away from the family. My name will then be 
in every body’s 1^. Every one wrill point Uie finger of 
scorn at me. V^y did I marry this wretched woman ? 
Her great beauty influenbed my choice. Had I married 
a tolerably handsome ^1, I would never have ^en so 
unhappy. It is gre^ beauties who are generally the 
most anutdtmed. Other women might plead seduction, 
bat my wife is the seducer. When .this tnle goes into the 
world, what will they say of me ! 1 will hqpg myself tite 
jjiay her . infimy becomes Known.” 
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“ While the wretched husband thus went on tor* 
incnting himself, he heard Ins wife sofUy approach the 
door and fdter uoislessly undoing the bolt, return as noise* 
lessly to her bed. Had not his senses been rendered 
extraordinarily acute by jealousy, he could not have per* 
ceived her movements, so stealtliily A\'er(* they performed. 
He thought the boy had just effected his eKca)>e through 
a vile woman’s ingenuity, and his wife softly undid the 
bolt that she might aflUTwards ]>l(‘ud that the door had 
been left oiten from the beginning. His brain was 
now on fire, and he came to the door to verify his 
suspicions. The push that threw open the door, sent a 
lightning through liis frame. He staggered in his step, 
but his vehement jiassion curried liim within. He then 
stood still. His eyes surveyed the aiiartmont. He saw 
there was no lo(»j)hole for escape. Fi>r a moment he felt 
a maniac’s joy as the thought darted in his mind that his 
wife, unable to^ send the lK*y safe out of the room, had 
concealed him in some place or other. The long time 
she hod taken to oiicn the door as well as her feigning 
sleep seemed to contirm his suspicions. He, therefore, 
hastily shut the door, and taking the lamp in his hand, 
begtvn to search the room. During the progress of the 
seiu'ch his eyes watched the movements of his wife, as if 
they might throw some light on the matter. The 
WTetebed woman at this moment slightly raised her head. 
As their eyes met, she immediately buried her head in her 
pillow. The jealous husband trembled irom head to foot 
at this apparent proof of his- wife’s conscious guilt, 
but the ardour of his search sustmned him still. 
He searched every creek and comer, but the boy was no* 
where to be found. It now occured to him that the 
little boy might be concealed in the bed. So he came 
and began to examine the beds. He was even feoHsh 
enough to examine his wife’s dress, suspecting that the 
boy lay concealed in her arms. 

Chunder now renewed the search still more minutely 
tlian before. There was not an article in the room left 
unexamined. « He inspected even tihe interior of an earth- 
en jar, os if lus wife’s mabolical art could squeeze tihe 
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of her iavrorite art and thrust Wm in tlirou^h its small 
mouth. He next examined the walls to see if th^ con- 
tauied any tnip>door. Failing in his seardi he was in- 
veighing agunst vile woman's ingenuity, on which 
{)octs liave expatiated so much, when it occurred to him 
that a large oixjniug might have Insen made by unloosening 
one of the bars of the Avindow. So he repaired to the 
window, and tried the bars one after the other. As ho 
shook them with all his strength, one of them came out 
in>in the hold, and at the same time, a small figure ijras 
seen to glide away from liehind the window. He held 
nj) his light rather high to ascertain who it Was, but 
could see nothing except the shadow of a figure hurried- 
ly retreating from the place. Imagination can hardly 
realize what the jealous felt at this apparent corro- 
l>oratious of his suspicions, lie staggered and fell ratlier 
Uian sat on the ground, with his back to the wall. Hitter 
tears glided down his cheeks in streams. As soon as 
this relieved him a little, he asked his wife in a tremend- 
ous voice who unloosened the bar. His wife did not sf>cak, 
but struck her head. Chunder ttK)k this ns a confirm- 
ation of his doubt that the ^mramour had really made his 
escape tluxnigh the window. “Aii, wretchen woman!" 
said he, “ now you strike your head, because you tliink 
all is now discovwed. I wish you could, by so striking, 
kill yourself instead of leaving me to perform tliat piece 
of service." Kusam appeared horror-struck at this, and 
invoked Jove’s lightning to descend upon her head. 
Her husband became more and more furious, and tlurcat- 
end to tear her to pieces, — ^a consumation which she de- 
voutly desired. On cooler .reflection, (fliundcr Htought 
it to be a great crime to 1^1 a wife and after weepiogr 
tearing his htur and striking his head with a view per- 
haps to make his grie& cv^wrate thereby, he at last re- 
tired to bed. Tlie Iwantiful wife, though in the same 
b^, did not sleep in the arms of her lord. Kusam 
preserved her silence unbroken to the last, and im^e 
moming, the luihi^py pair separated without exchaeigs^ 
a word. .. *. ■ 



SHAUKHARE JAULPAUN- 

To Mirza Shambha Chandua Mookhoo Paohya, 
Head-jsater of Mookhoreji's JULag’zin. 


Debr Hvn, 

I am glad 2 obzurv that the dish i set b 4 the 
publick in yonj last No., waz most wolcnin. It waz indoc^ in 
eeaz'n, and — woll-ceaz’iiA Wat with the ranos and a niscly 
rcglatod quantum ov iKqjjicr and salt, i new it eood not b utlicrwize. 
Mi frond Joatnos jmrtiklarly lykcs it, so doo Jhini, Sham and Jogco. 
Hies tlic lads ! i jiroinis thorn lots ov plums, only lot Vm mynd 
tharc ios’iis and tri 2 b good boizc. 

But mi pryvasy haz bin much assaliMl ov lait, lictrs from 
all qnartr's, — Irom China 2 l^aroo, from CioHah down 2 Horoo, 
hav pored in ’pRR cndles striin ov fluttring not(^ papur. 

Tile cri iz, slil tlia kuiii ; and the rage iz al for Sliaukarc dolpauii. 
^Ilio Brectoesh Eondian Assoshiashun hav rakordc'd a razolushun 
exproslv ov than.* kordial apiirosheaslmn ov mi dish, — a kopy ov 
wich razolushun tlinre kuinytoa liav bin good (^nuff 2 farward 
2 uio, prazciitiug at tlio saint* tyine thare kindest remi'inbransea 

2 yore gifted eoraeopondciit. lliank u, jontlemeii. U ina b aslmrcd 
ov mi wccllingnos 2 inarit yore approbashun, onjjr bare vrifli mo 
pasliontly if u j)loi*zc. 

Mi frond Joaiuos, hoo propozt^s starting a papur, rote 2 mo 
the uthcr da, begging mi literhary asistans and^ cxjjrosing hiz 
wilingnes 2 konseod 2 me in all things except’tho rite of aboozing 
the nateovs, boom ho wory justly hates in jfeturn for flic bnidc wich 

thare kuntroo givs him and wioli his o\vn 

Finifdi tlio ct>ntonse, gorilto rotidor, for yoresidf. I hav not yato 
aent him a rcpli, but pawsibly i ma tel him— of koarse in wery iioliglit 
languaje az from 1 frond 2 aiiuthor— the diice take u and yore oflr I 
Wat a pity mouwitli tho sknnticst cjukashiui,— mere laokwits or 
raithor flic sang-kulots ov tho rapublick ov lotrs shood set up az 
publick tocchers and impoze their krood noshuns, whimzis, and 
faiioiz on simple fokes too apt 2 inissUike dowdy oenten Oess and 
misstea paragrnfs for the inspii*adiuns of Jenens ! Jeneus ! hamph I 
Y, that artikl iz a rare kuniinoditty, and i rokn that in this vatt 
kuiitrv thare r in all but three, viz yoro preshns good-ftr- 
iiuthingrnavur-2-doo-woll self, tho misdiivus wag hoo duz tho 
liigkH*shman*s Saturday Evning AVeafcley, and last — ^noed i ad, not 
the least — ^joro humble survant ; and all the rest r anarsdlov 
sorry tuiiils, excepting ov koarse persnal Guvincnl Pall, noix shall 

3 meet again ? 
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The Obzorviur, also, acting on the priusiplc ot ko&tioiiitea, 
yrj'sl^ to enlist me among buKsnlightendwatehers. Prodyml Is’nt 
it, mi Dominy ? Hiz i^plckashnn u at prezent nnder konsidcrashun. 
Moenvhilo i wil ask mm 2 oxplano wat oUo<^ in the fizzikal warkl 
iz refmrd to under the dezignashum ov “ flooghly’s river” in so^ 
ynr Cera arich'atipcared in a resent oesno of hiz jumal Pawribhr it 
iz the identikal gulf widi not long ago ho waz ankshus 2!nav 
bridged, but Itcro iz Mr. Loelio — ^beg yore pardun, i ment 2 sa 
No. 1 — ^redjr 2 nerlawm the feat for him. 

1 ma further menshun that Vulkan ov Soerampoor, unablo 
2 forjo any more bolts tor Joupitor joouiar, now dezin‘8 2 assino 
the ba]»pee task 2 me. Hiz Iwlts, be sez, are no long R eflektyv ; 
tha flash and flash and end in idle reports. R 4 dispoziog ov Jriz 
olFr 1 ws or the uther, i must kousult St. Pall, and pawsibly get 
him to indite an apc-istle, not 2 the gentiles, but 2 Vulkan in his uzal 
apostolik stile. There iz won kondishuu, however, wicb i must. insist 
on li 4 the nigoshcashun prosecds farthur, and it iz this : Vulkan 
must not uzc so much brass in hiz lodsheet. The villauous 
komponnd iz simply rcdcknlua. 

And now for a bit ov startling ncoose. Bound drams, bio 
trumpets, and whistlb lilli-bullt'ro I Tlie Maharajah haz scut mo 
an awtoj^atf let r, in wich ho makes an dflr ov an Assecstant Soctry- 
sheep if i wood march 2 his racecue. He sadly ncads support, 
and mine, ho sez, wood b most welknm. At present eonvolvd in 
nite, he grccvusly wants mi lito to cheer him. Wan ov hiz advokatoa 
the uther da waz polight enuff 2 koropair liim 2 old Nick. Et tu 
Brute ? Wat next ana next ? 

Yes, ^ Maharajah, I shal b sooproamly hapoo 2 place mi 
harti serviocss at yore dispozal if u wU only agree 2 three tbyngs. 
1 dont kim a bit for the sectiytdiefmj u shal hav mi uubot advokasy 
if n wil lisn 2 mi advice and folio it. Forswear yoro Icjic, wiim 
iz sumtymes the wciy antepodcs of sound cons; restranc yore im- 
pulsivnes, wich iz ofihtymcs the bain ov yore boat mozurcs; 
and b at all times the PERrT.K'8 nnflynching trend and wawm 
bone&(^r. With regard to the Ist point, lot me onestly tel u 
that it iz not good lojic 2 sa that b ooz we zemindars wood recover 
the rodeeesB from the Rayots, tbareforo the Gnvment ^ood impoze 
it <m thc^ latter. ^ This reminds me of the story ov the .old Joo boo, 
having bin cbaij^ with krooclly floesing a fast young manabon^ 
touii, defended hiz konduct by saying tha^ in fleemng tiie sed young 
roan, he bed but nmdered him a survis, az he had tiurobi prevents 
u^ersfrom fleesinghiml Mr. Deeriand’s^bzurvasbmis with ro- 
frmico 2 this quesrimn r wcl thot out, and i cannot doo bettor 
than koommend them 2 yore urncst attenshun. It iz not too late. 
2ucnd ; only lUtie mincts r abuv instrukshnn. * 

* BogardiDg the sckcnd point : — ^yoro impulsirnoB Iccda u into 
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miastakos and manifests itself in strong riting wich indikates 
a partisan^ not a judoshal spirit. The uthor da u -called the zemin- 
dars wolves.** Waz that wel dun ov u, Maharajah ? 

I now kum 2 tho last point B tho Pe£plb*s nnflyndiing 
frond and wawm benefactor. I hav obzurvd with the hiest plezuro 
yore recent proseedings in this dyrection. It iz a fowl blot on tho 
nrcotcosh Adrninstrashun, that sum ov tlic fairest parts ov tlio fairest 
provins ov India r being desolated by a terrible disease without evok- 
ing any umest effurts 2 kurnbat it and exturpate it from tho land. 
Alas, Krischiin England kan^s mon; for her kattio tlian for her 8ul>- 
jects in her brytest dei^mdency I B it yore glory to obliterate the 
shame. Oh, stop not til u hav kild tho monstcT lieyond a chans ov 
revival. A single human life tliiis saved wood plccd more offec^2- 
ally for u b 4 the throne of Gracn.^ than any amount of material 
kumfnrts that u ma nrovklo for those entrusted 2 yore chaije. I 
am, howev(jr, sadly disappointed in respect ov yore akshun in tho 
inatlor uv illegal cesses. U hav dashed down the kup ov hope from 
tho very lips ! Iz this tho poor rezult ov so much insippient 
urncstnes? Wil tho many stil trample upon the fu? Use a 
jyant*s strength 2 doo a Jyant’s work ! Pauz not, falter not, til 
11 hav estabieeshd the many in tharo rites, — til u haveman- 
sepatcHl them from the insup])ortablo thraldnm ov tho fu. U ma 
1) assahxl bi tho celliish and iutercsted ; but, strong in yoro owm 
Konshonco and relying on tho living Goil, go on fyting tho 
goodly fito ov oppressed, down-trod*n millions hoom the appathy 
ov tharo roolers hav all but rooind. Ilcmombur, Maharajah, tho 
bralhurhood ov man ; and like a trubrathur, strive 2 ivipe yoro poor 
brathum’s teers. 

Then as 2 yoro rezolushun ov appointing reprezentativ rayots 
on tlio inajistcrial bench, tho idea iz unqucschunably a good 1, but 
y dont ti (leafiiiitly state hoom u konsider az such ? Tha jonk with 
11 hoo suggest tho nominashun of Sirdar kooliz or Sirdar oarers for 
snoh piirpus. How wood u like 2 hav thezo reprezentativ mou 
for nieiiibors ov yoro own kounscl? Tliare r good men and troo 
in iitlier ranks ov life, ivho hav a status in thare littlo village 
sirklo and r racopocktod by tharo koinpears for thare integrytea 
and sterling worth. Ohuz yoro onnerary magistrates from amongst 
thoze, and dont bring the bench 2 ri dikulc by plasing tharcon 
yoro moddel fakirs and recrooting sirdars. 

By the by, Mr. llcad-eater, here iz a fla grant instans ov personal 
Guvment, wieh cannot b too strongly kondemd. A inunth ago 
1 cent in the kurrent koin oV Hie relm 3 rupecz, 5 annas, 7 py, 
and 9 gupdaz in adc ov the aticedcmik-strikn sufFrers in Biirduo- 
inan : and wood ii l»colccv it, the Giivment ov Bengal hav not yet 
thankt me fur*-'this muuifiscnt do nation ? Iz not this verf pro- 
vokini: ? ' ^ 
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Tlie kunlm^. rin^H witfi tlcnunshoashuns ov Mr. llo^ ov Post 
oflSs notoryte*!. This sjicaks wcl for tlic manticKNl ov tlie land. 
The age sliivalrv iz iiuinifesily not gon. Alas, poor Mrs. Hog ! 
I pitea tlioe from the hotiim ov mi hart I Tho 1 dunt luild theo 
quite blamelos, 1 sinciMrely Inleevo that this imprudense waz tlie 
rezult ov the sistematie pursektisbun and kniol distrust ov the man 
hoo sbainod a luizband's name by dinging thee off 2 the world tliat 
lie ina the moreeezily akumulate proois ov gilt against tliy niarrage 
vow. 

Ltiv, like the flour that koart.s tho huu'h kind ray 
Will fliirrish only in the smiles of da ; 
i)istriisi*s kold air tlw^ jenrous plant annoys, 

And won eliill blite ov dire koiitemjit destroys 
Ures traiisUterntionally 

iSllAUKUAUE jAULrAUN. 


IMntflfl by JL omsn, BeiiUiicli Prow, 19, lUo^oe JUae, GileutU. 
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HYMX TO DfltOA'. 

IP"' ! Goddess I Universal Soul ! 

# Power or Love, Fate or Illusion sweet — 

Whate'er tliy name, who wast, ere Timers dawn, solo 
Existent, lowly — ^hiiinhly thee wes ^r(‘et ! 

Hail ! ten-arm’d Goddess of tho lion-ihrono, 

AVhose power Time and Bpaee and Being own ! 

Tlie scc<l of tilings >vas in thy mighty womb, 

Their source prolific, and their final doom ! 


Prom thee the mystic Trinal Unity, — 

Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesha, — one in three — 

All sprung, thou primal dread Divinity, 

Thou great First Cause of all and End to be! 

The gemm’d embroid’ry of the azure sky, 

The flow’ry graces that around us lio, 

The whirlwind's blast, and lightning’s quiek’ning flame, 
All — all thy pow’r and loveliness proclaim,^ 

SERIES, No. Xli., Calcutta. 
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Hymn to Durga\ 

Descend, groat Deity ! from thy cloud-girt seat, 
EmbosomM high amidst th’ eternal snows 
Of lofty Himmala, wdiere at thy feet 

All rapt. Old Time lays him dow'n to repose. 
While K&rtickaya on his star-eyed bird, 

As fits the war-god, bravely keeps his guard ; 
And Ganiiosha, in sober vesture drest, 

Woos Philosophy to his loving breast. 


Tliere rosy Ijaksliiiiee, blushing like tin* morn 
When she l>opaints yon heaveirs archo'd dome. 
Her lap all tilled with golden c»ars of corn, 
Eniparadises her fond mother's huiiic. 

And lily-huod Saraswattee, lute in hand — 
Attended by the Arts, — a witching band — 
Awakes ethereal music midst tlie snows. 

And all the place with raptVous ardour glows. 

Come, Goddess bright, O come, Supernal Power, 
In beaming smiles and loveliness a]rraycd, — 
Our only hope in dark misfortune^s hour, 

Our solo support, and never-failing aid I 
O bless the land with Peace and trainpiil Joy ! 
May no distressing ills tlie year annoy I 
O come with all thy radiant progeny, 

Dubqa£, Dukgae, Durgatina'shikee ! 


Ham, Sham, and Jogee. 



REMINISCENCES OF A KERANI’S LIFE. 
CHAPTER VI. 


T HAVE spoken of the Burra Saheb of the Treasury, but 
as yet the reader knows nothing about the Chota 
Saheb. During my incumbency of about eight years 
there were four Burra Sahebs, and five or six Chota 
Saliebs ; but of course it is not necessary to des- 
cribe them all. As a rule Chota Sahebs everywhere are 
sliort-tempered young men, knowing nothing, who expect 
the amlah to do everything for them, and at the same 
time to show them the ssunc deference and respect 
as, or a shade more than, what . is conceded to the Burra 
Saheb. There is no man who exacts respect more 
puncUliously than he who doubts his right to it. 

But our Chot^ Saheb was on the w'^hole a good man, 
— vain, as young men will be, flippant also, but not mis- 
chievously inclined. A fraud had been pnictiscd on tlie 
Treasury, and a small sura taken out on an interest-draft 
which had been pjud before. The order of second pay- 
ment bore the (!!hotj Saheb’s signature. At first his only 
fear w'as as to the view the Government would take of the 
matter in respect to himself ; and his only thought was how 
to gloss over his share of the blame, and who to sacrifice 
as his scape-goat. Somebody suggested that perhaps the 
Chota Saheos signature on the document was not genu- 
ine. Tliis was a whisk of straw to the drowning man. He 
clutched at it with intuitive eagerness. “ Cf course it is 
not my signature I Does it look much like it ? 1 will 
swear in any court of justice that it is not my signature !” 
And so the difficult was tided over, and tlie loss paid 
up by the amlah. Chota Saheb freed from blame was 
not unwilling to pay. But the amount wras very petty, 
and the amlah did not trouble him. 

It was matter more serious when the ^hota Saheb 
begui to «gn all sorts of papers that were brought to 
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him. Somebody had to pay a lar^ sum of money 
(ISO, 000 Ha., I think) into the Treasury on account 
of somebody else. He submitted the usual duxUan 
or tender of payment to Ohota Sabcb for signature, the 
dmUan being accompanied by a receipt which was to be 
signed after the money was actually paid in. (yhpta 
Saheb signed both simultaneously. There was the 'ac- 
quittance signed and delivered without a single pice of 
the debt having been actually realized ! It fell to my 
lot to explain to Chota Saheb his mistake. “ Mistake ! 
what mistake ? If J was iK»t to sign the paper why was 
it broiight to me ? ” “ It wa.s brought to you only for 

an order on the cludhm to authorize the cashier to re- 
ceive the. money.” • “ Well, have I not signed that ? ” 
“ Yes, you have. Hut you have signed tlve receipt also 
before receiving the money. You ought t») have waited 
for the cashier’s acknowledgement. ” “ Who is the 

cashier then, and why did he not send in his ac- 
knowledgement ?” ‘‘ Hccause he has not revived 

the money yet.” “Hut why lias he .not received the 
money yet ? AV’^Iiy did he not receive it ten days ago ? ” 
“ Tlie payment was not tendered till now. ’’ “ Bless 

me if 1 understand all this ! What has gone wrong ? ” 
“ This only, that, if the man had chosen it, he might 
have gone away irith your receipt without paying a j>ice 
of the money flue from him. ” “ Then let him go. He 

is welcome to do so, 1 snpiiose. ” 

The case was hopeless. There was no help for it 
now, but to s})cak to the Hurra Saheb, who of course 
nmler.stood the whole thing in tw'^o seconds. He kept back 
the Ohota Saheb’s acquittance, and told me to rejxirt to 
him when the money Avas received. An order was 
simultaneously issued and necessary directions given to 
the chaprassios that no pn|)ers were to be taken to the 
Chota Saheb for signature except by an amlah of the 
office. Hut the Ohota Saheb never attempted to under- 
stand what all this bother was about. 

• Another Chota Saheb equally clever did not under- 
stand Avhy ft gold mohur, if equal to a rupee in wei^t, 
Avas so much smaller in size, and why bank nottt of 
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different values had borders of different patterns when the 
paper used was the same. The difference between a 
che<|ne accepted and one unacceptetl was also a iioser ; 
and it was nientiouetl of one Ohota Sahcb whom I md not 
know, that he used to sign papers without looking at them, 
and every evening several blank paj>ers and blotting 
sheets were to be found on his table signed in the usual 
way along with other papers. It must not be forgotten 
liowcver tluit tliese Chota Sahebs were generally very 
young men, paid to learn their work, and not expected to 
perform it efficiently. 

CHAPTER vrr 

I y®* alluded to the inconveniences of office 

life, hut^ the reader must not conclude that there are 
none. The incoiivcTuenccs are many and of diverse kinds. 
1^ have referred to a fraud practised on the 'rreasury. 
The attein{)ts made to discover the culprit gave me a lot 
of trouble. The man who had presenteil the duplicate 
order for payment was seen by me and by some three or 
four other assistants. The police, with tlicir usual brag, 
said that they would trace him out Avithont fail if he were 
in the land of the living, and the only little help they want- 
ed was that of some sensible person to identity him. 
Of those that vorunteered I wtis selected, and dreadful 
was the Ijother 1 had about it. I hsid to accom|>any the 
police through many of the dirtiest byeways of this dirty 
city, to nooks and corners where no decent person desires 
to be seen. 1 was first taken to the house of a seal-engraver, 
ill a hut was a squalid woman, with a thin squalid child 
on her lap. A policeman in plain cloths accompanied 
me, and asked tne woman to fetch her husband. He is 
not at home.” “ O yes, he is ; he told me to come for 
him ; tell him the Thakooijee has brought some ma/iapra- 
sad for him.” I did not understand what this mei^t ; 
but the word mahaprasad was evidently the “opm 
sesame” for admittance. The message was taken in; 
the man. came out, more miserable lookipg if possible 
4hau his wife and child. He was not the mail 
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we were looking out for. Tlie policeman and he seemed 
to be old acquaintances, and they had a long talk of which 
1 did not understand a word. Next I was taken to the 
ground-floor of an old two-storied house which was in a 
crumbling condition. There was a drinking party wi- 
thin, <md they refused us admittance. The policeman 
in plain cloths did not come up to the house, but kept at a 
distance, another man being sent \rith me who, 1 under- 
stood, was the friend or companion of the party to be 
identified. It would seem, therefore, that there can be no 
sort of friendship or confidenee between knaves. As ad- 
mission to the a})artments w^as refused my companion 
begsm to bawl out for his friend by his nickname 
“ Kallo Ghosc.” We were kept awaiting for a long time, 
and curious eyes were peering out every now and then from 
a small aperture which represented a window, to sec w’ho 
we were and what we wanted. At last, after about a 
full quarter of an hour, Kallo Ghose came out. No ; he 
did not come out exactly ; he just opened the door par- 
tially and showed us his face. It wjis enough ; he was 
not my man ; but there was no doubt of it that he was 
a villain of the worst stamp. He asked my companion 
why he had brought another man, a stranger, with 
him. The reply was communicated to him by signs 
which I did not understand. The friends it seemed to 
me continued to be good friends still, but Kallo Ghose 
launched out any but kindly glances after me. If the 
mysteries of Calcutta were written by a clever hand we 
would know of many things which we do not dream of. 

1 w]is next carried to a flash house kept by prosti- 
tutes, being accompanied by one who was a frequenter 
of it, while the police awaited at the nearest comer. The 
time was immediately after night-fall ; fhe abominations 
I Imd to witness were awful. Admittance was given 
without mujh demur. The party assembled weare three 
men and two w'omen ; a third woman was lying on the 
floor dead drunk. There were two bottles of brandy 
or mm before the party, with several glasses ; and 
they had ong dish of cJiabanas also, with plenty of 
chillies. Of the three men one was a big quarrelsome* 
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fellow, with a red fece ; another, a very thin black 
whom I was expected to identify ; the third was a decent* 
looking fellow whom I had seen before, bnt whom I did 

not know. The bully asked ou^ business. My com- 
panion introduced me as a novice in the school of love. 
“ Does he drink ?” “ No ; but I shall drink for both." 

That wont suit us ; he must drink for himself and a 
glass of brandy was handed to me. 1 refused it with 
thanks. “ Gulp it down, ” said the bully, “ or I will force 
it down your throat. What business have you hero 
if you wont drink ? We transact no business with dry 
lips.” I said that I liad come there with my friend to 
see, but not to drink. “ To see what beasts we moke 
of ourselves ?” My companion hastened to explain that 
1 had only come to see the beauties of the house. “ That 
excuse wont pass with me,” said the bully. “ Whoever 
comes where 1 am, must do as I do. Now, sir, will you 
drink or not ?” “ I wont.” The bully began to gesti- 
culate ; but I knew I had only to bawl out for the police 
in case of need. This however was found unnecessary. 
The decent-looking person I had referred to asked me 
if I knew him. 1 answered in the negative. “ I have 
seen you before,” I said ; “ but I cannot remember 
where or under what circumstances.” ” Do you know 
any of our party ? Honor bright !” “ Honor bright ; 

I don’t know any one of you except him who has come 
with me.” “Well, I know you, and the family you 
belong to. Give me your word that you will not men- 
tion our names, or in any way describe us to your friends, 
or mention in what plight you have seen us, when you 
go out.” “ This I can safely promise, because 1 do 
not know your names, and because my friends 
could not recognize you from any description I 
could j^ve of you.” “ A direct promise, please ; other- 
wise 1 wont interfere.” I gave the direct promise re- 
quired. He took the bully aside ; I do not know what 
talismanic words he said, but the bully was at my feet 
in a moment, asking me to forgive his rudeness. Of 
course 1 fqi^ve him. He insisted on idiaking hands 
with me, and X was then allowed to depart ; not without 
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a* prcsning^ invitation from the Indies to come and see 
them another day. 

In this manner I was carried liithcr and thither for 
some days, till the {loKce admitted their inability to trace 
the delinquent. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

fPHE rolling stone gathers no moss. Be it so ; but 
is the reverse always true ? Here wa.s 1 a stationary 
stone for years in the Treasury that had gathered na 
moss to speak of. We had l)et.ter roll now, thought 1 
but in what direction ? 

The office of Heputy Magistrate was being now 
created. The first few a}>pointments IumI l)een reserved 
for members of the highest native families in Calcutta, 
and for well connecte<l Kuro]>ean candidates. But there 
were many others to give away. Unfortunately 1 had no 
lHcn<ls to back me ; and those who 1 had expected would 
help me, did not. Young men however are not easily 
disheartened. The aiipointiiients were in the gift of tjie 
Secretary to (.Jovcminent known far and wide as the Burra 
Huzoor, and I waited on him to urge my claims. On the 
first occasion 1 was received and put off ; on two sub- 
sequent occasions that 1 called 1 received the stereotyped 
answer — P/ioorsut nehiltape." There ■was the great man 
onwhomall eyes ■were turned, the dispenser of Imuntics and 
coveted honors, accessible only to people ' ■wdth long 
names, and to such others as made koameeshes" and 
with both hands ; but not to me and the like 
of me. I accepted my disappniitment with impatience 
indeed, but still with a.$ much pride as I could call up. 
Years after I had the satisfaction of receiving from 
the same man a message that he would be glad to 
cultivate my acquaintance, and, subsequently to that again, 
an offer of a Deputy Magistrateship which I refused. 

1 can ■well conceive what Dr. Johnson’s feelings 
were when he wrote that celebrated letter to Lord 
f 'best evfield, •than whicli. a better return below was never 
given. # 
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Tn the height of his greatness iJie Secretary to 
(io\ eminent would not see me. I was delighted to learn 
some time after that a native gentleman whom he had 
asked to come to him had refused to do so. This wos a 
gentleman of independent means and station in society^ 
who cared neither for the fovors nor the frowns of the 
great man. He had never waited on him, though all the 
other native big guns of ('alcuttu liad done so, and this 
. was a sore point with the lluzoor, ^vho liked to see the rich 
about him. He took the initiative at last, and asked to 
see the Baboo on the pretext of consulting him on certain 
points connected with native female education. The 
reply was that on account of domestic bereavements the 
Bab^ never went avisiting. Oh ! how the Huzoor must 
have felt the slight. 

But against one instance of this sort how many there 
are of a contrary kind. The great ruling passion of the 
native mind is servility to those in jiower. All our 
ftajalis and Bohadoors, with their and sontaa, are 

con^tantly nmning hither and thither “to ))ay their 
respects” to this and that man — ^to every lopiwaUalt in 
office in fact, quite irrespective of his claims to such 
attentions. I can well understand when all tliis bowing 
and cringing originate with a pmrpose. Then the mean- 
ness has an excuse^ possibly a knavish one, but still on 
excuse for the despicable position assumed. But I lutve 
never been able to understand why most of our purse- 
proud ignoramuses, who can have no ends to compass, 

§ > on demeaning themselves oef nauseam — crying “Jo 
ookum” to every puppy that writes C. S. after his name, 
* merely as it would seem for that meanness’ sake. When 
* Baboo Hobo 6ul Ghose goes avisiting great folks in all 
directions we excuse him, because we know that the man 
is living on his wit’s end. An up-countiy millionaire, 
with little or no brains, runs down to Calcutta with a 
long train of fancied grievances requiring the immediate 
attention of the Government ; Baboo Hobo Gul is at 
once at his elbow, and offers to see him through the affur — 
for a conodera^on. The bai^ain is concluded without 
demur. Baboo Hobo Gul drives down to Governmenjt 
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House ; has an interview with the Private Secretary; 
even introduces his friend the mUliomure to the Governor 
General’s right hand, without speaking of his grievances as 
a matter of course. The millionaire does not understand 
a word of English, and it costs nothing to Hobo Gul to 
Convince him that his suit has sped well, and that it is 
now only a question of money. The matter will be 
awfully expensive ; there are so many big stomachs to 
fill. Of course the millionaire does not mind that, 
and a long fable ends with the demand of a large sum of 
money. But Jumna Doss Hurry Bhujun Doss, though ig~ 
norant is shrewd, and won’t pay the whole sum at once. 
Half or one-iburth is after much haggling forked out at 
last ; and Hobo Gul never appears l^ore the millionmre 
again. 

And yet these are the people to whom the doors of 
the great arc always open ; and the rich ninccnnpoops 
who go there willingly bring themselves down to the 
same level with them. It is very seldom that on English* 
man returns the visit of a native gentleman ; yet my 
countrymen are too mean-spirited to resent this. 

CHAPTER IX. 

nearly losing our appointments one 
* * day, and that when we had not Ihe remotest idea of 
such a thing happening to us. The Head Cashier had 
suggested some iterations in the general procedure of 
the office, with a view to provide greater security 
against, firauds ; but the Burra Saheb, a new man, had 
vetoed this, rejecting all the expostulations of the man 
who was piimarily responsible for the proper worl^g of 
the department. Our chief upon that sulmutted his resig- 
nadon, which was at once accepted ; and with h™ we 
all would have had to go out, as is usual <m such occa- 
sions. But, simultaneously with his rengnatkai/ the 
Head Cashier had sent up a mouorandum of lus case to 
the Chi^ Secretaiy to the Government ; «nd the Bum 
Saheb, just. when he was about to fill up the vstipney, 
received the peremptory wders of the wenunesl 40 
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leave mattm at ttalut quo till a seai<chiiig enquixy Into tbe 
vraridng of the ofSce was made. For tiw enquiiy a 
distmgiiished financier was . selected, and ' it resiutea in 
his uiuraalified approval of all the measures which the 
Head Cashier had suggested, and the removal of the 
Burra Saheb to a less onerous post. As the peons and 
duftries noted epigramaticallv on the matter : “ Burrn 
Sak^ bodlee hogm; Baboo ka ooptir Lard Sahib hurra 
hbotee Aooah.** The Burra SaheVs nominee who was 
to have filled up the vacant post of course flitted as &8t 
as he had come ; and the tempest in a tea*pot being over 
we breathed freely again, and continued working as 
before. 

The new Burra Saheb was a thorough man of business, 
besides being a very pious Christian. He looked into 
every man’s work with .his own eyes, without neglecting 
his own. A great many checks and coimter>checks were 
abolished by mm, while he introduced various new ones 
in their place which were admitted on all hands to be 
exceedingly sensible and necessary. What did not 
give equal satisfaction was the selection he mode in 
filling up vacancies. Even the best of men in some way 
or ouier manages to contract prejudices to which he ste^ 
lastly adheres. The firm conviction of this Burra Saheb 
.was that Europeans always made the best oifioe assist* 
ants, after them East Indians, and the natives last. 
This is even now the opinion of many very good men, and 
taken in the abstract the premises may not be unsound. 
But unfortunately we cannot get good Europeims for the 
salaries given in public offices ; and, if you stick .to your 
hobby, the only result is that you cram your office with 
the refuse o£ Europe. As for the East Indians, as a rule, 
they are men of no education, and are therefore fit only 
for .mechanical duties and nothing more. The Registrar 
of the Government Treasury was an East Indian, a. very 
good matt* and with the best education of the East Inffiian 
standard. He had been many years' in the ofiice and 
movied quietly .jn the groove, to whichhe was accustomud. 
Bat he dte. entfrely upset by the changes which tlm 
iie^.Bifrto ^eb ItM introduced, and it was no seqeli 
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that, in accommodatinghiniBelf to the chan^, he waa wholly 
guided by the advice and direction of nia native ansut- 
untR. Like natives also (and after all what is an East 
Indian but a native) East Indian assistants, when in 
power, bring around them all their brothers and brothers- 
in-law to piwtake of the loaves and hslies on the spread 
board. The English office of the (loA'cmment Treasury 
had in this way become quite converted into a snugfiunily 
conclave, consisting of three brothers, two bromers-in- 
law, one step-son, and half a dozen cousins of the first, 
second, and third degree. The Burra Saheb wanted 
to infuse into this coterie a liftle new blood. A good 
appointment was vac'ant for whi<'h several excellent 
native candidates were applictmts. But the Burra Saheb 
would fain have an European. At last a ship-captain 
recommended a nephew of his, a yery young man for the 
]KWt. ( )f course he was totally unfit for it. But then 
lie was an Euroj>ean, and — Avould learn. The lad had 
sense, but no education, and after a long schooling was 
barely able to got tlirough his work as a matter of routme. 
fie fell sub8e([ucntly into bad company, took to the 
l)(»ttle, and got drowned. This of course the Burra Saheb 
could not have prevented : but he might have given the 
office a better man than the hobnail he put in. They 
say tliat tlie ship-captain was the Burra Saheb’s fiiend, 
and had shown him and his family great attention on 
board when thej' came out. Was that a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the choice that was made ? And yet there is 
no doubt of it that the BuiTa Saheb was a very good 
man and a pious ('hristian, as I have said at the outset. 
But jfftyudices for or against make the best men unjust 
at times, and the evil is that they don’t see it. 

Another selection made by the Burra Saheb at about 
the same time turned out much better. This was for 
filling op a comparatively unimportant post, carrying with 
it a much smaller salary. In this case also an English lad 
was selected ; but he answered much better than the 
other man, being less bumptious and more wiUuig to 
learn, for other very petty posts the Burra Stdu^ 
brought in some natives who had served under 
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elsewhere, and all these turned out to be efficient 
assisti^ts. But the a^ioiutm^t of so many outmders 
caused CTeat heart-burning in the office at the time, and 
made the Burra Saheb a good deal unpopular, till 
hb sterling good qualities developed themselves m 
regular course. 


CHAPTER X. 

^H£ Jury nuisance is well known. I received one 
day a summons to dance attendance at the Supreme 
Court as a juror. Many cases were gone through. One 
was that of on indigo planter -charged with acts of 
cruelty and oppression against certidn ryots. In the local 
court he had pleaded that he was an European by birth 
and therefore not subject to trial by that court. His 
plea in the Supreme Court was that he was not an 
European and therefore did not come within the court's 
jurisaiction. The case was gone through, and all the 
acts charged against him were proved ; but the court 
having left the question of jurisdiction to be settled by 
the jtuy from the evidence, the majority contended that 
the court’s jurisdiction was not proved. To tlxis the 
minority did not at first agree, but they afterwards gave 
in ; and thus curiously enough the indigo-planter got oC 
What struck flie particularly in the court was that, 
though the show was a good one, the ends of justice did not 
seem to be fully obtained. The interpretation was execra- 
ble. What the witness said was very seldom correctly ren- 
dered, and many things were put into his mouth jwhich he ' 
did not say. The cross examination of counsel seemed also 
often to be very irrelevant : but the counsel had certain 
privileges which they fully asserted and would not allow 
to be interfered witih. There was a passage of arms 
between the judge and the counsel on this very pcdnt. 
“ You have been over and over repeating that qtK»ti<m, 
Mr. Twi^. I dont see what you want to efidt.' It. 
seems to me that tou are tdcing up the time of the court 

J cfite in#ec688atily.”' “ I beg pardon, tord, But 
to qtieialieh has bemi rq>Mted so often rnout advis^y,^ 
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You may think ao ; 1 don’t : and I realfy cannot albw 
this to go on.’’ “ Your lordship must excuse me« We 
have our respective duties in this court to disdiarge. 
Mine is to defend my client, and if by repeating any par* 
ticular question I can throw one spark of light to dear 
him of the imputations made against him, 1 am bound 
to do BO. And 1 hardly need remind your lordship 
that it is your lordship’s duty and that of the Jury 
patiently to receive the evidence as it crops up.” “ Very 
good, Mr. Twigg, you may go on.” So the counsel 
had the best of it, and the judge was obliged to cave in. 

As a rule the jurj'men also vwrc ilUchosen. Often, 
veiy often, native jurymen betrayed strong prejudice 
in mvor of native offenders when belonging to the bgher 
or middling classes ; much oftener still the Christian 
jurymen ojicnly exhibited their strong bias in &vor of 
iUiristian culprits; and the right he had of challenging 
jurymen rendered it almost impossible for the court to 
convict an offender who was ably defended, as practically 
the choice of his judges was left with him. 

In other resi>ects however, the court exercised a very 
salutary influence, especially in checking the irr^nibrities 
of the iK)licc ; and some judges took a delight in t^ng the 
oflicers of the police to task for any cause or no cause at 
all, of which the following is a veritable instance. The 
names of the jurymen having Insen' called the judge 
observed that the number of absentees was very great, 
and he flned the absent jurymen 20 Rs. each. My 
lord, I am present in court, ” bawled out one juryman. 
” My na^ie was not correctly called out by the Clerk of 
the Crown and I therefore did not answer, thinking that 
perhaps some other person was meant. If 1 (giving his 
name) was intended, I trust your lordship will, under 
this explanation, remit the line.” Mr. jB^Turk, the 
Deputy Superintendent of the Police, here nudg^ ^ 
juryman ana told him in whispers that he must move 
through connseL **My lord, Mr. MacTurk, tiie Dc* 
puty Superintendent of the Police, tells me that I mint 
move throngl^ counsel ; but as I i^m attending the conrbaa 
a juryman your lordship will pefluips kindfy hold thst 
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to be anneceBaary." Now, the judge, an u«te man, 
was looking round like a mad bull, uncertmn whom to. 
gore. Was he to toss up the Clerk of the Crown, or ^ 
juror ? Neither ; the juror had found out the scarlet 
man for him. Mr. MacTurk, the Deputy Superinten- 
dent of the Police,” roared out the judge, ** had better 
mind his own business, which 1 have observed on di- 
verse occasions is very iU done. He has nothing what- 
ever to do with my court and my jurors, and I beg that 
he will interfere writh neither.” The silenbe in the court 
was profound ; Mr. MacTurk was no where ; all eyes were 
turned on him at once, but the.^ound had opened under 
him, and he had disappeared. Something the judge 
smd to the Clerk of the Crown in an undertone which was 
not audible in court. The juror quietly elbowed up to 
the Clerk of the Crown, and asked him if his fine had 
been remitted. “Yes, yes; you are very troublesome 
Baboo. 1 shall take good care that you are not summoned 
again.” And long did the juror bless his own temerity 
that had earned such coveted exemption. 



THE ADVENT OP KA'MDEVA, GOD OP LOVE. 

I 

JJE comes ! he comes I the God o* the flow’ry bow ! 

With quiver full of pointed darts, 

Ho comes to rule o’er lover’s hearts I 
Lo 1 spring awakes and vernal breezes blow, 

And laugh the skies above, and earth below ! 

2 

He comes t he comes ! the formless God of love ! 

Witli Buttee blushing at his side. 

Blushing in youth and beauty’s pride ! 

Beware of him I for e’en the Gods above 
Are subject to the magic pow’r of love I 

3 

He comes I he comes ! the God who dared the ire 
Gf Shiva dread — Time’s sov’reign lord — 

What time he Suttee’s loss deplor’d 1 
He comes attended stiQ by young Desire, 

And Passions warm which set the heart on fire I 

4 

He comes I he comes 1 the Ghai who loves to dwell, — 
Midst pleasant smiles and deep-drawn sigh[^-~ 
In Beauty's cheeks, in Beauty’s eyes t 
He comes to waken with his witching spell , 

The wkrblers sweet in wood and bill and dell 1 
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Ho comes ! he comes ! the God whose fSatters made 
Of roses badied in crystal dew^ 

Unite all loving hearts and tme ; — 

He rouses Nature long in slumber laid, 

And bids the flow’rs their grateful incense shed ! 

6 

He comes ! ho comes 1 the cruel Gh)d of love ! 

Alas ! too well I feel his dart 
Pierce through and through this stricken heart I 
Oh ! may the prl less unrelenting prove, 

The 1^1 my soul doth fondly, warmly love! 




3 



THE EASTEE VACATION OP 1862: 

BKINa 

EXTRACTS PROM MY SCRIBBLINO JOXJBNAL, 
Bit Anonymvs. 


AprUf Wednesday . — ^Drove a little after 4 p. il 

with Mr. H. to the Waterloo Station. It occurred to us 
at ^me distance from the University that we had 
omitted to bid good bye to the Principal ; but I consoled 
myself mth the thought that as the custom was to ask 
his permission to aftyo at the HaU during vacations, it was 
not particularly necessary to ask it on leaxmg the same. 
The day being tolerably clear, I observed the somewhat 
misty ^andeur of the commercial metropolis of the world, 
while we were passing over the Waterloo Bridge. On 
the right side, appeared the towers of the Houses of Par- 
liament, the Westminster Abbey, &c ; also a huge stone 
lion looking towards the Thames — a, sort of statuary, in 
which the British excel On the left were the cloud- 
capped dome of St. Paul’s, and a host of church-steeples 
soaring fer above the height of ordinary buildings. 
Steamers were flying in the river with the rapidity of toe 
eagle in the air. All around us was Itfe and bustle, so 
much so indeed, that though a cockney of nearly twelve 
iRonths’ standing, I thought as if aU London and his wife 
had come out to a Festival. I realized fully the idea of 
the sa^g— “London is a growth as Paris u a creation 
1?* around us was in a gigantic scale, 

the Thames seemed to be a puny stream m comparison 
with our glorious ones in India. Wp crossed the river 
almost in no ^e. Waterloo Station is neither so large 
nm TO splendid as some of the other stations ; this bwing 
the first time I saw it. At 4. 46. the iron-horse neiiM 
and began to move on so high a level that 
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s{^pear^ to be quite within readi. The oontraet between 
tl^ smoke end bustle of the cil^ to the green beauty and 
quietness of the country was great. The dav Deing 
clear, our delight was unalloyed. Passed through Ascot 
of horse-race celebrity. The country around is rather 
desert-like : in the horizon rose a few Scotch firs exactly 
resembling the palms from a distance, and I was forcibly 
reminded of some purts of poor dear Bengal. Arrived 
at Reading (44 miles fr*om London) at a little before 
6.30 F. M. ; when Mr. H. H. escorted us from the Rail- 
way station. The senior Mr. H., Miss H. and Miss Austin 
were waiting for us, and we lost no time in sitting down 
to tea. Of course. Miss H. was at the head of the table. 
Tea was preceded by prayer and hymns accompanied 
with the Organ, an instrument, which I saw for the first 
time in a private gentleman’s house. Having thus re- 
freshed ourselves, we retired to the drawing-room, and I 
was invited by the ladies to play at chess. They knew 
full well what they were about, and the result was, I was 
beaten twice by them. I had then recourse to the Pho- 
tographic Album. Miss Austin and Messrs. H. sang to 
the Piano played by Miss H. till supper was ready befow. 
Retired to bed after 11 p. m. 

17th April. Breakfost 8 a. m. At 10, Mr. £. S. H. 
and 1 walked into the town of Reading, ndiich is small, 
but old enough to contain a few buil<migs of the style 
the 17th century. 1 looked into the com market, — 
a model of its kind — seats are properly arranged 
and the place is carefiiUy kept clean. There is a Post 
Office letter box too. The market was empty when we 

S id the visit. Went to the Biscuit manufoctory of Messrs. 

untley and Palmer. Mr. Palmer baviim ordered the 
foreman to show us the various parts of the works, we 
were conducted through the fimtory, and were shown the 
process of making InBcuits and cakes fhnn the state of 
flours to that of eatables ; nay further, we saw them 
packed in tin-boxes and butts r^y to be delivered to the 
wa^^n-drivers. An en^e of 25 horse power, supple- 
'foented 1^ more than ^0 men, women and boys, is at 
trwk. % ooe part of the complicated machine, freur, 
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and batter is mixed, the same process is carried on 
through different stages at different places. In another 
place, the pulp is pressed into sheets, which passing 
through rollers, are stamped and cut into round biscuits. 
These are placed in the oven, pass through it, and fall 
on the other side ready for eating. Various sorts of bis- 
cuits and cakes are made, plain and ornamental ; several 
boys are engaged to mve to the latter various shapes, 
and the activity of the Mys is truly marveUous. We could 
not ascertain the quantity of biscuits that was made 
during a given time. Reading biscuits are celebrated, 
and sent to all ports of the world, and are found of course 
on the tables of Calcutta Babus. It took nearly an hour 
and a half to walk through this curious manu&ctory, 
not less wonderful, to be sure, than the soap ma nu fa ctory 
of Messrs. Tliomas at Bristol which I visited last sum- 
mer. One incident is worth recording for the benefit 
of that useful class of my countrymen — ^the Chaprasis. 
Hear, then, ye Chaprasis, that have ears ! We presented 
a crown to the foreman, and he very willingly accepted 
it. 

Returned to the house of Mr. H. for a while, and then 
the two brothers H. and I went to the Jail. It is an im- 
proved model Jail, looks from outside more like a college 
than anything else. Tidiness marks . most things Eng- 
lish, and even when we had entered the building, we 
could hardly believe ourselves within prison- walls. Hav- 
ing waited a minute or two in a neat little room, a 
warder bade us follow him, and we passed on to the 
centre of the building which is erected in the form of a 
cross. From the centre, you see through vistas in four 
directions, lighted by the entrance-door, or the huge 
windows at the furthest ends. The prisoners were en- 
gaged in work, each having a mask on his fece. Thw 
are not allowed to exchange a word or look with each 
other, and the building is accordingly constoiucted; In 
each room, works a soutary prisoner. There is room for 
twenty men performing physical exercises without sedng 
each other. The cells contain such artidies of fiinnt^vre 
as are absolutely uecessiury ; there is good vendlallmi^ 
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Whenever a prisoner wants anything he Hngs a bell, 
and it is so admirably arranged tiiat %e moment the bell 
rings, a brass-plate projects from the wall outside ; and 
as tile number of the prisoner is marked on the plate, the 
.warder has no difficulty in knowing by whom he is called. 
There are excellent baths, and the prisoners are allowed 
to bathe once every montL The building is supplied with 
water and heat by a steam-engine, the temperature allowed 
to the prisoners is about 50” Fahrenheit. We passed 
down to the kitchen, which was as dean as cotud be 
wished. I may remark by the way that English kitchens 
are quite different from our dork, din^, and smoke-Ml 
rooms. As to diet, three meals are aHowed during the 
day to the prisoners. Males have 8 or. (marked) bread 
each, and females 6 oz. each time. The bread is brown 
of course, but we thought sufficiently good. Breakfast 
(8 a. m.) consists of bread and gruel. Dinner (Ip. m.) 
consists of bread and meat ; and tea (5 p. m.) of bread 
and tea. Rice and potato are allowed as vegetables. I 
examined the rice and found it to be good. Whenever 
the surgeon in charge of the Jail recommends, extra diet 
is mven. We saw some excellent mats of cocoanut fibre, 
sold at the market price. Prisoners are employed on more 
or less hard work according to their physical capacities. 
There is a chapel a^ve ; t£e pews are so arranged tlmt 
the prisoners cannot commumcate with each other, while 
every one is within sight of the chaplain. The governor, 
the chaplain, the surgeon, and the teadier visit the pris- 
oners as often as every day. The latter gives lessons in 
writing, and I saw a une written on a slate by the teacher, 
copied several times underneath. Kefiractory prisoners 
are condemned to the gloon^ cells, and reduced diet. The 
warder (our guide) said that not unfirequently do 
some of the prisoners prove refiractory. My visit totiie 
jml impressed me with the idea of the great chains effect- 
ed in criminal jurisprudence within the last thirty years. 
I have, however, grave doubts as to the desirability of feed- 
ing and dothing rogues better than poor honest folks. 

The rukis of Reading Abbey are quite q|ose to tiie jaih 
Sind wc walked tiirough them and also mounted the 
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mound which was raised during the Civil Wars to defimd 
the town, and which is now planted with flower trees. 
On the top of the mound is a tolerably large gun, the 
mouth of which is stopped, as some rowdies had once 
frightened the inhabitants of the town by firing it. The, 
ruins of the Abbey show that it was originally a magni- 
ficent building. There is a tale, entitled. “ A legend of 
Heading Abbey” published by Charles Knight. 

Returned home, and not finding the ladies, we went 
to Three Mile Cross, to see the house of Mary Russel Mit- 
ford, authoress of Our Village.” The house of Miss 
Mitford is a remarkably small cottage of red bricks, situ- 
ated on the side of the road leading to Southampton. 
There is nothing poetical about the place, and that we 
owe so many volumes of agreeable reading to her pen, is 
due solely to her genius, which did not apparently require 
inspiration from her physical surroundings. M iss Mitford’s 
house remains at present unoccupied. 

The day being fine, quite equal to our glorious 
spring days in Bengal, we enjoyed the walk very much, 
and returned home at dusk. A little after tea, Mr. H. 
celebrated “ the Lord’s Supper.” I was present dur- 
ing the service, but of course did not take part in the 
communion. I make it a point of joining in the Chris- 
tian service when possible, especially in a family, and do 
not object to kneel during prayer, while my own theologi- 
cal opinions are well-known. I am no bigot, nor my 
master Rammohun Roy was. Passed the night in pro- 
found sleep. 

18<A. April. In the morning, went by rail with 
E. S. H., and Miss A. to Newbury (about 17 miles.) 
Mr. R. Shelley met us at the station, where we were 
joined by Mr. Preston of London also. S., who was dread- 
fully suffering fix)m headache, was immensely {deosed 
with our visit, and would not hear of retiring to hi* 
room for purposes of rest and quiet. He, good soul, kept 
our company throughout the day, uid stowed us with 
evident pride his little baby three weeks old. Dinner 
being over, H, and I walked through part of the town and 
alongside the canal. At 8 p. M. H. preached at t^ 
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Presl^temD ch^L At 5 there wm « tea-meetijoig at the 
Town Hall, where more than 50 persons assembled. 
Messrs, Shelley, Preston, Howse, and sever^ oth^ 
spoke. Being reqnested to speak about India, 1 said 
a few words regarcung the obst^es in the way of enr 
lightening our country. The meeting lasted till 20 minutes 
to 9. Supper at Mr. Shelley’s, four ladies, four gentlemen, 
and one boy fonning the party. We were scattered 
during^the mght, sleeping in dlBerent houses. This was 
Good Friday, and the day proved good indeed. 

19^ April. Break'fast at Mr. Shelley’s. The mom* 
ing looked inauspicious, the sky was cloudy and there 
were a few drops of rain. Eventually the day appeard 
to be the best for walking abroad. Miss. A., Messrs. 
H., P., S., and myself went out and passed through hills, 
dales, woods, meadows, and purling streams — ^the glo- 
ries of England — all that inspire her favored sons and 
daughters. What wonder that Englishmen in India 
should long for “ home,” such exquisitely beanlifol and 
sweet home as this ? H. made a very just remark that 
the secret of the greatness of England was the readiness 
with which Englishmen could leave this paradise of exist- 
ence for the toils and hardships of the battle-field at 
their country’s call. Yes, this is true heroism. 

We paid a visit to a snug little village church, 
which was being decorated with flowers on account of 
Easter Sunday. A very unpretending looking person, 
who was engaged in making garlands of flowers and 
leaves, rather surpriz^ me by a set of pertinent questions 
regarding the condition of India, and I afterwards learnt 
that he was the pastor of the church, an individual, be- 
longing to a class of people, generally much abused, and 
who like our old village Bnattach^as carry intelli- 
gence and culture into the remotest villages. 

In our walk we had to leap over several hedges, 
whUe havii^ a lady with us. We Im no difficulty in help- 
mg her to jump over tl^e partidons, and this performed m 
a moBumt. What an awM atbar it wonld.lmve been, if 
•we had a H^du lady with us ! 
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Newbury was the scene of two battles during the 
CivU War. 

Ketumed to Reading in the afternoon, and spent the 
evening and night quietly, being a little knocked up by 
walking up and down hill for several miles. 

20th AprU^ Sunday. There is no Unitarian chapel 
at Reading. Mr. H. senior holds service at his own 
house, where a few friends join him. Today being Easter 
I)ay, all the Unitarians at Reading ( not a large number ) 
gathered at Mr. H’s., and Easter was duly celebrated. 
Service and dinner over, Miss A. and 1 went out to take 
a walk by ourselves. We trod more than two miles and 
beheld from an eminence the town of Reading to the best 
advantage. Miss A’s conversation was intdlectual and 
very agreeable. 

2ist April. At 8. 4, a. m. Miss. H., Mr. H. and 
I set out by roil for Windsor. The castle answered to my 
expectation from a distance ; but on nearer approach, 
I found the walls to be built of roughlv-hevm stones, a 
sort of building T can scarcely like. The older portions 
have a smooth exterior, but the greatest part of tlie 
walls is modem-looking imd really so. Unfortunately 
the State apartments and the Queen’s were not open 
since the demise of the deeply lamented Prince Albert, 
and the opportunity of comparing the magnificence 
within with that of the Palais du Louvre in Paris was 
thus lost. We attended service at St. George’s chapel 
( Royal), which does not look very imposing from out- 
side, but is really very rich and handsome within. I sat 
close to the seat of the Earl of Chesterfield, whose coat 
of arms was Just behind me. After service, we walked 
up to the battlements of the Round Tower, and got a 
ve^ fine view of the surrounding country. The ^pel 
and College at Eton were within sight, and were suffici- 
ent inducements for us to walk thither ; so leaving Miss 
H. on a terrace of the Castle, we reached the interior 
quadrangle of the college premises in 20 minutes. As it 
was the vacation time, no student^ with caqw and gowns 
could bo seeivnor could we enter the old chapel, &ugh 
we tried to do so. Returning to tike castle, we 
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« brou|irhain and drove through the Long Walk up to the 
hill on the top of which the huge equestrian statue of 
George III. is placed. The view from this place is really 
splendid ;< the Onstle is seen at a distance of three miles 
through the vista of the double rows of trees, while on 
other sides lofty trees chequering the extensive swards are 
visible. We then drove through the celebrated Forest, 
saw herds of deer and numerous oak trees planted 
probably in King Alfred’s time ; tarried a little under 
the favorite tree of Queen Adelaide, and moved on till 
we arrived at the ])retty Railway station just in time to 
catch the train. We were to pass Avitliin three miles of 
Stoke-J*oge8, where the remains of the ix>et Gray lie 
buried, and it w<juld have been a piece of unpardonable 
folly to have missed the op^xnrtunity of visiting it. We 
accordingly obtained permission of the station master 
to use bur return tickets for a subsequent train, and 
drove to Sti^kc-Poges. Three quarters of an hour had 
scarcely passed, the steeple of the “country church” 
became visible. I had read Gray’s Fdegy with tears 
in my eyes, and my feeling may be easily imagined when 
1 entered the churc;hyard where the ever-charming Elegy 
was written. “ My blood tvith intense pleasure thrilled.” 
The country around is poetic indeed. 1 collected a few 
ivy leaves from the “ ivy-mantled tower,” stood under 
the poet’s shady yew tree and saw other objects alluded 
to in the exquisite Elegy. I copied the following words 
engraved by Gray on his mother’s tomb, where he was 
himself buried on the 6th August, 1771 — “ Dorothy Gray, 
widow, the careful, tender mother of many childj^en, one 
of whom alone had the misfortune to survive her.” The 
monument, by no means an elegant one, erected to Gray 
is about three hundred feet off the churchyard. The “dis- 
tant spires” of the Eton College and the “antique 
towers” of the Windsor Castle may be seen from this 
place. As we drove back 1 looked longingly on the 
picturesque church .steeple and regretted that the tolling 
of the curfew and the parting day were wanting to com- 
plete the picture given in the Elegy. Jhe day was 
)!iplendidly blight. 


4 
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22nd April. Kept at home. Acted as pressman to 
the Parlour press of Mr. H. and printed a few pages of a 
hymn-book Mr. U. has compiled, (‘ollccted a number of 
facts and anecilotes regarding Rammohan Roy and the 
Rrahrua Samaj from books in the Library of Mr. 11. Could 
not help reflecting how sad was the want of zeal and 
apprcciivtion in our countrymen to preserve historical 
and biographical records of important events and 
personages. It is assuredly a shame to our country that 
certain facts connected with India cannot be learnt in 
India itself, but elsewhere. 

In tlie evening, singing, the piano being played by 
the ladies. 'I'lie weather has changed. There were 
today showers of rain, the sky was overcast. My own 
wtunler is tiuit we liad four or live bright days .successively. 
My health is as good as I ever enjoyed. I take a good 
deal of exercise, eat heartily, and sleep soundly. This 
short sunny jH'riod of niy life Is worth- recording, to be 
cidled back if it so haj)pens, with pleasure at some future 
day. 


(To be continued.) 



THE BRAVE ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 

(‘From the Germofi of Hauff.) 

ri^HE bravo wiD triumph over all. 

In peace, — in war’s rod play. 

To flute’s gay sound or cannon’s roar, 

He^ll carry still the day. 

To win a kiss from lady’s lips. 

To meet a foeman’s glaive, 

— For either ready and prepared. 

There conquers aye the braver ; 

Hurrah, there conquers aye the brave f 

And when the dance whirls thro’ the liall. 
And arms slim waists have spann’d. 

When glance meets glance, and hand returns 
Tlio pressure soft of hand ; 

Then civery fair one eager is 
A hero to enslave, 

’Tis there the craven lags behind. 

There conquers aye the brave ;• 

Hurrah, there conq uers aye the brave I 

• 

When on thcr march the sun’s florcc rays,. 

Our foot-sore troops oppress. 

And dowm to earth both man and horse 
Sink down fur weariness ; 

The bold then shakes the stupor off. 

He sings a merry stave. 

His strength reneurs, his comrades cheers, 

— ^Thus conquers aye the brave ; ^ 

Hurrah, thus conquers aye the brave ! 
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And when u}>ou the tented plain, 

Two angry armies meet, 

And from tlie height with shot and shelly 
The foes our soldiers greet ; 

Then on we rush^ while o'er our heads 
The banners proudly, wave, 

With sword in hand, and man to man, 
There conquers aye the brave ; 

Hurrah, there conquers aye the brave ! 

And when to me grim death shall come, 
He’ll find mo prompt at hand, 

'Tis not for gold I'll give my life, 

But for my lathorland ; 

I’ve vowed to shed my heart's best blood, 
Dear country, thee to save, 

I’ll keej) my word that all may see 
Tims camqiiers aye the brave ; 

Hurrah, thus conquers aye the brave I 


O. r. Dutt. 



THE EXILE’S SIGH OF THE SEASON, 

Or Thoughts oh the Durga Pujah 

BY A TRUE BENGALI OUT OP BENGAL. 


X HE great Puja' is come ! 

What pleasant associations are raised up in the mind 
of all true Bengalis by this announcement ! Tlio mighty 
Go<ldess, Avhoin the great Ilsvin Ohundcr invoked in hia 
need, and brought down on earth from her mountain 
home, has ever been the peculiar object of adoration by 
the Hindus of the (langetic Delta. Her worship is the 
highest felicity f jr a people who have nnioh chivalrous 
piety in their nature. Whether this devout sympathy 
is due to the succour she gave to their distressed Avatar in 
his dutiful cftbrts to liberate his ]>ersecutcd Avifc from the 
hands of a nwmster. or to the romantic lege.nds connected 
with her many and various associations with human crea- 
t.ure.s I know not ; but certain it is that they hail her 
advent ais the harbinger of {Haice, good-will, chaidty, and 
love. The season has a charm which attracts the young 
and the old alike, and is enjoyed Avith a feeling of intense 
joy, not unmixed with reverence by all. What Christmas is 
to the Christians, Dasaha'ra' is to the Beilgalis — a period of 
earthly bles-sedness. The sAveet Devi, accompanied by 
her lord and children and happy friends about her, 
seems to be the picture of domestic happiness transcend- 
ing all tliiit can be attained or contemplated ; but which 
her votaries have ev'er happily tried to emulate not- 
withstanding. She inspires sentiments by her appear- 
ance Avhich are as humanisiug in their eflTect as delectable 
to the eyes of the beholder. What deadly feuds are not 
sacrified at her altar ? what desirable unions are not made 
at it ? The longest cherished up grudges are suddenly drop- 
ped, perhajis for ever. Contending relative;^ embrace each 
nther and are brothers agiun. The spirit of charitableness 
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rei^H in all majesty, and inclines us ever to view with 
leniency the transgressions of our bitterest enemies. The 
pent-up springs of the heart are opened, and the fountain 
plays to the music of harmony and concord. ' If the span of 
life deigned to us here could' always secure sweets like 
these, existence would be one round of bliss — nay a per- 
fect I’aradise on earth. I’hat saint-like humility forget- 
ting itsedf in its duty to Go<l and man ; that spontaneous 
etfusion of the kindlier feelings of the heart which knows 
no ebb from morning till midnight ; that cheerful bene- 
volence, which like the refreshing shower from heaven 
descends on ail alike, and makes no difh'rence in the 
objects benetitted bv its influence, have something more 
than earthly in it. The vidues wliich ennoble humanity, 
and the graces which dignify virtue are with us then — 
happy train, which elevating and exalting at last pre- 
j)are the soul for that much covetfed consummation — ^the 
blissful eternity. 

If such halo, oh Dasahara ! encircle thee, what must 
be the dark lot of those who are excluded from the 
radius of its benignity, who, like the fallen angels, arc 
destined to mourn tlie happiness they can no longer at- 
tain, bereft even of that consolation which enabled them 
to make a Heaven of Hell at their wdll. For let the 
Poet say what he might “ for that there is nothing either 
good or bad, but that thinking makes it .so or the scholar 
extol the balmy (juality of that strange magician, Fancy, 
the real craving of our nature can never be satisfied by any 
contrivance of the imagination however skilful and weU 
directed it may be. The rather our imuginatiou enlarges 
the phantoms of past dcligl^ts seen through the dim 
light of mcmor}' — those shapeless beings which ever lie 
in ambu.sh tor our weaker moments and appal us by 
their grim undefined visages. . 

Y et harder must be the fate of those who cannot 
cherish their loss in silent recollection ; whose sacrednesa 
of grief is intruded upon — ^is disturbed and desecrated by 
a gam which disgusts bv its hediousness. The ceremony 
wmch marks the celebration of the season here a re- 
hearsal of the Hero's exploits by a set of monkeys 
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famous for nothing but for the ugliness of their forms atad 
bearing, and who veritably mock us by their appari- 
tions. And, oh ! the mockery of all mockeries here in 
his own kingdom and within a few brief miles from his 
birth-place, the friendly lidradia of Ram Chandar is not 
even known by name 1 Whether it ever travelled with 
him to the North or notit is im|H)ssiblu to make out at 
this distance of time ; but even b) the present day, 
amongst the many worshi|Mjrs of the mi/i, idols had 
never been the meditim of devotion in the Upper Prt>vinces 
of India. It would seem that the few world-renotvned 
immortal shrines of the Hindus lying within easy 
distances of each other and coming together in close 
religious companionship h:ul driven away such adjuncts 
to the peojde’s w'orship from the area of their possession. 
Yet strange to say that this result is more the cffleii; of 
ignorance than of contempt on the part of the inhabitants 
in general, seeing the interest and tlelight thev have taken in 
them when some of the Hengali deities have i)een presented 
to them by Bengalis sojourning among them. Indeed, some 
have even sj>ont thousands in imitating and adopting them 
as their own. 

It is sai<l the .Maharaja of Ayudhyaya, the astute Man 
Singh, was transfioiied b<‘yond measure when some of the 
(Jonimissariat Babus celebrated the festival in the capital 
of his great predecessor a few years ago. He acknow- 
ledged with his usual foresight and shrewdness that the 
temlency of such institutions w'as to increase sociality, 
y et, wli}' did he n«>t patronise it ? A practical reformer 
like him could easily hnd the, advantage of such course 
over all the speech-making in the world. He could gain the 
heart of the people better by speaking tlirough their belly 
and senses, for to the want of such general socim 
congregations I ascrilje much of the uarrow-miudednesa 
of his fat bellied brctherit. * 

Ondh. September. 


Alpha. . 



BHOOBONESHOREE 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A Lover’s Distress, 

“ A FEW days after, ” coiithiued 1‘rconath, “ my friend in 
the villa<je pent meulon'jlett.er detailing the circums- 
tances alr<:a<ly rc'lated tr) you. It is impossible to convey 
to you in words what I felt on perusal of the communi- 
cation. I tore the letter, trod it under luy.fcct, and 
threw it awa}’. 1 cursed the friend who wrote it, and 
cursed the bearer who liore it. I accused my charmer of 
avarice, and th<rtight that by prolonging her stay, she 
wished to monopolize the whole of her grand-father’s 
estates, instead vn tlie one-f«)urth share she had already 
obtained. Not satisfied with this, I even accused her 
of adultery with the octogenarian, and praised Shama 
Soondory lor her jieuet ration. This again appearing 
improbable, 1 thought she had tallen madly in love with 
the handsome 1 )warik. In fact I put the worst construc- 
tion u]K>n her conduct, and surpassed even Shama 
Soondc»rv in my uncharitable surmises. All her excellences 
uppearctl as so many blots in her cluwacter, and there 
was not a crime of which 1 did not accuse her. But a 
momcnt.after, her heavenly picture again rose in my 
mind in all its glory and loveliness, and I tore my hair 
and struck my head for having associated it with any 
^ling ignoble or improper. I experienced a total revulsion 
of my feelings. Now my anger against her grand-friher 
for detaining her by his artifices knew no bounds. I 
acted over all the scenes in my imagination. When the 
old man would not take his supper, because Bhoobon- 
eshoree was to leave his house the next morning, I thrust 
the food into his mout|^ and on his rcfiiung to swidlow, 
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«ent it down his throat with a thick ruler which choked 
him. When he would not go to bed, I threw liim on it 
by main force, and on his declining to close his eyes, I 
set him to everlasting sleep. When he spoke of going to 
Brindubun, 1 dragged him out of the honse, then 
forcing him into a carriage, packed him off. Next 
placing Bh(K)boneshoree in a pulkee, I conveyed her back 
to her father’s house, never releasing my hold of her feet 
in the way that she might not be thrown out of the 
vehicle. Nor did 1 at the same time forget to cany the 
envious young Indies in a boat inorder to sink them m the 
nearest whirljtool. With supreme satisfaction, I saw them 
struggle for life and then disappear under the water, never 
agtuu to utter anything against my iKsloved. 

“ By this time I had carefully collected the scattered 
fragments of my friend’s letter, and joining them just as 
they stood when the letter was entire, fell to perusing it 
again and again. 1 Avas suddenly seized with envy at the 
privileges Avhich her grand-father and the two young 
men had enjoyed. Again acting over the scenes in my 
imagination, 1 expelled the old man from the house, and 
sitting in his place at dinner, enjoyed the luxury of 
being fed with my charmer’s own hand. I was, hmvevcr, 
more intent on sucking her fingers than eating the 
delicacies which they raised. I did not like the tale of 
Sabitree Avhich she recited to me, but like the old man I 
hung on her neck Avhile her fair hands laid my head dn 
her lap on which I died the death of a Suttoban. I then 
kicked the two young men out of the liouse, and sat in 
their place to adore her. 1 wounded my heart,* not in 
imagination, but in reality, and washed her feet with the 
stream of blotKl issuing from it. 1 also nmted out my 
eyes and laid them at her feet in ]>roof of the passion 
that was consuming me. Not satisfied with this, 1 
ceased to exist as a seperate being, and became literally 
absorbed in her feet. 1 acted over and over the some scenes, 
but still my mind w^as not satisfied. No imagination 
could supply tlie place of reality, 1 felt maddened at the 
thought that [ was not to behold lAr for a whole month, 
or ^bably f(H* a longer period, for who knew whether 
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the old man Tvould not play the same game when next 
she wanted to come home. To behold her now, became 
necessary to my existence. I went to bed to compose my 
Bjiirits, but found it impossible to close ray eyes. Ins- 
tead of sleep, 1 found a bed of thorns. 

“ The next morning I gave another, being the 
twentieth ]>erusal to my friend’s letter in its torn 
state. Though I had got most part of it by heart, 
still J felt a longing to peruse it, as the subject was so 
dear to me. To save so precious a treasure I copied 
it in ray Memorandum Bo(jk. The act of copying and 
reading kept me closely engaged for two days and nights, 
and during the operation I felt not the least fatigue or 
any inclination to eat, drink or do anything else. I thought 
tliat if I were to receive similar epistles every day, 
1 would not find it so painful to pass the time during 
M'hich she remained away. To effect this object, I sent 
to my friend a rich present, consisting of a watch an<l chain 
■and dresses, offered his “ deserving ’’ son a good ap- 
ptintuumt, assured him of my liighest respect for his part- 
ner whose charms and manners I extolled to the sky, 
and in the end told him 1 could not remain easy unless 
he wrote to me daily regarding his health and that of 
the delicate lovely flower, his wife, who 1 knew was 
one of the most robust and strong wqmen that I had ever 
seen. Then in a f()ot note, 1 added that as he might want 
subjects to write about, it would be well if he informed 
me every thing that transpired at the house of Bhoobone- 
shoree’s grandfather. I praised his ^lower of description 
tis evinced in his previous letter especially where it related 
to Hhool)oncshoree, and hoped he w'ould favour me with 
similar epistles in future, myself being a great lover of 
eloquent descriptions of virtue and innocence. I ventured 
thus far to allude to her, because my Mend did not 
yield to me in his admiration of her, and because during 
my stay at his house, we always talked of her beauty and 
excellences. As a poor man, he could not &U to be 
extremely gratified at my presents, as a fond &ther, he 
was delighted at ray werof appointment to his worthless 
sou ; my pruse of the beauty and perfeefioiss of his ugly 
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and ill-natured wife threw him into eestaciee*, and my 
flattery of. his style made him satisfy my curiosity to the 
utmost. His house stood conti^ious to the one whidi 
contained my charmer, and as his wife visited her every 
day, every thing relating to her was faithfUlIy communica- 
ted to me the day after it occurcd. 

^ “I expected these letters impatiently. For apart 
frinn the pleasure which the nature of the subject afforded 
me, I was extremely impatient to le»irn the progress of 
Dwarik’s love for Bhooboneshoree. The amusing scene of 
the two young men’s worship of her which had already 
'been pregnant with imjxirtant results to their future 
liappiness and that of their wives, . had no less affected 
mine. For I already felt the green-eyed monster in my 
breast. I thought that Dwarik was a formidable rival, 
his eminently handsome features having achieved the 
conquest of many a female heart. His frenzied passion for 
Bhooboneshoree which broke forth while even in his wife’s 
arms, filled me with apprehension. When I considered 
how he had inqwscd nptm his own wife who knew him so 
well, and in a tew minutes had b}' his wiles and artiflees 
converted her hatretl into love, I tremblcjl for Bhoobo- 
neshorce’s fate. A beautiflil widow, tremblingly alive to 
Imman woe, — who sympathised with every human suffer- 
ing, -whether just or unjust, would, 1 thought, be ill able to 
withstand the artilfery of his beauty, passion and artifice'. 
Nay to confess the truth, her repeated , blushes while he 
mid his adoration at his feet, her averted face to avoid 
! lis gaze, and above all, their mutual excliange of tender 
ooks, were in my mind so many proofs that sh<i regarded 
his passion with a partial eye. Of course I did not believe 
in their mutual promises to slum each other’s company 
for the future. Whether my surmises were correct or 
not, the sequel will show. 



CHAPTER XVT. 

FEMALE ESPIONAGE IN OUR ZENANA, AND FEMALE 
CURIOSITY AND CHARACTERISTICS IN GENERAL. 

A PICTURE DEDICATED TO MR. IIUGG. 

a ‘Y’OU Know, Doctor” continued l*reo Nath, “it is Ike 
custom in our country for ixiys and ladies to over- 
hear the conversation of a married couple at night, especi- 
ally when the husband is at his fathcr-in-luw!s house. The 
prohibition against mves s^teaking with their husbands 
except in whispers in the dark, lias no doubt given rise to 
this impro[)er curiosity. On the day Bliooboncshoree 
received the homage of Dwarikand Olmnder, the agimies of 
their wives on witnessing the same was psirthilly observed 
by Shoshee Mookhec and Mono Mohini, who expecting a 
rich harvest of amusement when the cT>uples met at night, 
posted themselves behind their bed-rooms in order to 
overhear ivhat they said. The scene between Dwarik and 
his wife amused these listeners so much that with suspen- 
ded breath they tried to catch every syllable they uttered. 
Of course they could not iiear or see all that was said or 
done, but still tliey learnt sufficient to give them a general 
idea of the wliole. Besides they had to attend not on^ 
one couple but two who slept in rooms several yaraa 
apart from each other. At first they continued to run 
from bcliind one room to the other that they mi^t not 
lose any tiling that was said or done, but as Dwarik and 
.Kadumbpiee’s conversation grew every moment more and 
inore interesting, w'liile the other couple exhibited only 
dumb shows, the listeners paid more attention to the 
former tlian to the latter. 

“ The listening ladies kept themselves exposed to the 
dews the whole night through, arid this for no other object 
tluin the laudable one of propagating scandal. As the 
couples whom they watched, retired to bed at dead of night 
tliev could have engaged themselves in half an hour’s sleep 
if they liked, Jbut they||breferred to compare notes which 
they could not do whue secretly listening behind thOt 
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rooms. Bhooboneshoree being an early riser, was sur* 
prised to see his two cousins laughing with each other 
with their eyes red with watching. They would not 
at first tell her wlmt the matter was, but woman's curios* 
ity made her ply them eagerty with question after ques* 
tion till she heard everythit^. Their envy of her beauty 
led them to dress the tale in different colours, -but she 
heard sufficient to fill her with apprehensions regarding 
Dwarik’s mad passion for her and the futiure fiite of her 
twounlmppy cousins. She cursed herself for allowing 
Dvvarik and Chunder to kneel to her even in jest. To 
prevent scandal, she unplored Shoshi Mookhi and 
Mono Mohini never to wlu8i>er the tale into other ears. 
Not satisfied with their solemn promise to keep the 
secret she took their luinds upon her heiul and made them 
swear by it. On such occasions, as you know, the sworn 
person says he eats the head of her who adminis- 
ters the oath in case she (the sworn) does not observe a 

1 )articular promise. Those charitable and kind ladies felt 
lowevcr so violent an appetite- for the head of Bhoo- 
boneshoree that they would gladly eat it at the first 
opportunity offered. Not being aw-arc of this, Bhoo- 
boneshoree went away convinced that she liad administered 
an oath w^hich they could never break. 

“ Of course Mono Mohini and Shoshi Mookhi had 
no intention of breaking their solemn oath before the 
other ladies awoke. Mono Mohini attempted indeed to 
wake her cousins prematurely by knocking at their door, 
but Shoshi Mookhi upbraided her saying “ how bad you 
are ! You have just sworn by Bhooboneshorqe’s head 
not to reveal the tale. 'Do let (juite a minute pass away 
before you speak it out !” At this just rebuke, Mono 
Mohini returned. There both resumed their whispers 
and laughter as before, making their own comments on the 
scene of the previous night. Two minutes had hardly 
elapsed when Shoshi Mookhi said, I wonder what is 
the matter with our ormsins to-day. It is so late, an d 
^et they do not leave their beds. Had they been sleep- 
ing with their husband^ they |^ght havp some excuse 
for this delay.” At this MouoMohini’s modesty was 
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Hhooked, and alie struck her cousin half fondly and half 
angrily, while a sigh seemed to escape her lips. “ Ah !” 
exclaimed Shoshi Mookhi, “ I see you are sorry for 
the absence of your husband. He would not even come 
to ct>lebrate your ‘ second marriage,’ though you have 
reached woman’s state these three months.” At this 
stage tlve raps from Mono Moliini’s arms showered upon 
the speaker like ripe plums from a tree shaken by the 
wind, but warding off the blows with her own hands, 
the latter continued, laughing : — “ It is very pleasant, 
1 tell you, to be in the company of your husband, though 
very disagreeable to see him to adore Bhooboneshoree’s 
feet. For hiwl ho been here, he would have, like these 
two fools, stooped to kiss the dnsr, from off her feet. 
All men are so much alike. As he would not come, 
why don’t you get Dwarik to consummate the ‘ second 
marriage.” Here the modest listener struck so thun- 
dering a rap on the speaker’s back that she wiis almost 
choked in the midst of her speech. 

“ Shoshee Mookhi was so intent on rubbing her 
hand over the fleshy part on which the thundering blow 
in its wisdom had alighted that she could not resume her 
discom’se for some time. At last she continued — 

“ But dont you think 1 )warik is very handsome ? Such 
rolling eyes, lips ividiaut "with smiles, the two eye-brows 
meeting, cheeks like buds of flowers, such broad chest, arms 
reaching down almost to the knees, and complexion 
vying with gold, — you will never meet. He is the most 
handsome man 1 have ever seen, — one alone excepted.” 

“ Vpu mean your own husband, 1 suppose,” said Mono 
Mohini smiling. IShoshi Mookhi nodded assent with a laugh. 

‘‘ The speakers now felt it tiredome to talk with each 
other. “It would have been better had we gone to sleep,” 
observed Mono Mohini. It is however doubtflil whether 
they could (juietly sleep with the secret struggling in 
their breast to find a vent. Shoshee Mookhee looking at 
the closed doors, wondered why her other cousins 
wore asleep when Bhooboneshoree had risen so long. 

*’ I doni; think, ”g^aid she, “ they nrill rise tilLwe. 
rouse tlicm.” 
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This snggestion was lost upon Mono Mohiui who hav* 
ingbeen upbraided once for Icnocking at the door, would 
not commit the same offence though the jud^ himself was 
the abetter in the present instance. Her companion 
therefore rose and said, ‘‘ I will just see what the other 
ladies are doing,” as if they could be doing anything 
else than sleeping. As she went to knock at one door 
Chittra. who from her bed was listening to the latter part 
of the dialogue, cried out from within — 

“ What are these girls prating about the whole night 
through ? They must have something very particular to 
talk about.” 

At this Mono Mohince laughed a half suppressed 
laugh, plainly intimating that her conjecture was right. 
As Chittra came out in liastc to learn what the matter was 
Mono Mohini laughed loudly and ran away. Shoahe3 
Mookhec having by this time awaked the other sleepers, 
followed her example. The ladies wondered what the 
case might be with Shoshee Mookhee and Mono Mohini. 

“ They luive some secret to disclose, no doubt !” 
said Shooklioda. 

“Tliey must have sometliing very laughable!” 
exclaimed Mookhoda who had a horror of secrets. “ I 
believe,” said Chittra, “ they have been overhearing the 
conversation of Kadumbinee and Knsam with their 
husbands. But fheir talk has now grown so old and 
stale tliat I never go to listen to it. Such couples 
can be only talking now about tHeir little children 
and household affairs in which no one else cun feel any 
interest.” , 

“While this conversation was going on, Mono Mohini 
and Shoshi Mookhi had run and concealed themselves 
in a separate room, expecting to be followed there by 
their cousins. But Chittra’s remark threw such a damp 
over the eagerness of the other ladies, that they did not 
like to take the trouble of pursuing them to their retreat. 
Thus disappointed, the two ladies slowly returned to tlie 
place, but as they sat, they looked at each other and 
smiled. The smile then grew in^ a laugli. The little 
•laun^ th^' grew into a big one. 
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“l*ray, what are you laughing at T exclaimed 
Sookhoda. Tliia interrogatory had the eifect of making 
the laugh increase in intensity. Unable to contrm 
her curiosity, Sookhoda offered’ to touch the feet of 
the laughing ladies inorder to be relieved from her 
anxiety. At this they agtiin ran away, and this time 
they were to their extreme satisfaction, pursued' by 
Mookkhoda and Shookhoda. But the pursuers could not 
discover where they lay concealed, and were about to 
return in despair, when the fugitives laughed in order 
to point out their own hiding place. The place was 
stormed by the pursuers, and both ladies were taken willing 
prisoners. 

“ You must tell us what it is, ” said the conquerors. 

“ No, we won’t,” replied the captives. 

“Well, let us take them to the other ladies— -there 
they will tell the secret,” pro|X)scd Shookhoda with a deep 
knowledge of human nature. For, of a)urse, so pro- 
found a secret was not to be imparted to two ladies only, 
when so many were dying to hear it. The criminals were 
dragged to the conversation or general sitting-room, and 
made to sit before the great bar of justice. 

“ Don’t you torture them in that way,” said Chittra. 
“ They will confess every thing. Don’t hold them in that 
wav. I am sure they won t fly. Now that you are free, 
tell us, cousins, what the matter is ?” 

“ Oh ! It is nothing,” replied Shoshee Mooklii and at 
the some time she mode sign to Mono Mohini not to 
confess anything. 

“W(3 wont hear that !” said Shookhoda, “your sign 
shows there is sometliing at the bottom. Now let ns hear, 
cousins, so ginid you arc ; Mono Mohini ! you are a child yet ; 
don’t you mind that veteran offender. Sweet, lovely cnild, 
come on my lap and encircling my neck with your beautiful 
arms, pour the secret into my ear. I wont teU it to any 
body. I eat niy eyes if I do so!” — and she winked to the 
other ladies that os soon as the secret entered her stomach 
through her ear, she would disgorge it before it could do 
any dtunage t(\ her system. Shoshee Mookhi was 
ollbndcd. She thought slie ought to have 1»^ Arab 
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solicited. Well, Mono Mohinee,” said Ae, ** you UMy tell 
whftt you like. I go to wash my hands and face : it is so 
very late,” — and she rose. MouoMohini, ^ke an obedient 
pupil, followed her and wanted to wash her face and hands, 
finding all entreaties unavailing, the other ladies let 
them go as it was really time to disperse to their respect- 
ive duties. But they were mistaken if they thought 
that tliose two queens of Midas conld wash their hands 
and &ce when the secret lay boiling in their breast. 
Shoshee Mookhee proceeded a few paces and then 
returned on pretence of asking for some tobacco powder 
which her cousins, as usual, were rubbing on their teeth 
preparatory to washing their fiu'cs. As she extended 
her hand to take the powder, she burst into a laugh 
which convulsed her frame, and the powder fell to the 
ground. The laugh continued so long and loud that 
again her cousins implored her to tell the secret which 
seemed so to have pervaded and {)oi8oned her system for 
want of an outlet. She felt it so, and said — 

1 would have told it to you, liad I not sworn to eat 
Bhooboneshoree’s head if 1 did.” 

“ When the ladies at length heard that the matter 
related to Bhooboueshorec, their impatience to learn it 
became extreme. 

“Goodcousin^’ said Mookkhoda fondly, tell us quick- 
ly what it is. Since it concerns Bhooboneshoree, it must 
be very interesting. 1 knew she would fall into some 
scrape or other. 1 hope it does not affect her reputation. 
I am almost sure it does not. She could not have done 
anything very heinous. But, then, she is so wrong- 
headed.*’ 

“ You need not be afraid of Bhooboneshoree !” 
exclaimed Shookhoda. If one does anything aiuiss, 
she cannot stop others’ mouth. It will be out sooner or 
later. What, if you have promised to her not to reveal 
it ? We are not going to tell her what we learn from you. 
We eat our mother’s head if we do.” 

When Shoshee Mookhi assured them that the secret 
did not cemeem Bhooboneshoree^ directlyf Mookkhoda'# 
cheeks fell. 


6 
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. s"' “ Sboklioda had now become so anxious to learn thd 
secret, that bringin|; her head in contact with .Shoshee 
Alookhi’s feet, she implored her to pour balm through 
her ear. * 

‘‘ Cousin, you are so good,” said she, “ ^ou never keep 
any secret in your bosom. Really, such a candid and open 
disposition I have never seen. This sweet face ! was 
it ever made to conceal any thing. The heart is reflect- 
ed in the face. If you are afraid of breaking your 
oath to Bhoolwneshoree, whisper the secret into my ear, 
and I w'ill tell it to the others. There can be no harm 
in this, what do you say, cousins ? ” 

’ “ The proposition was so ingenious that it was carried by 
general acclamation. Shoshee Mo<*khi could not resist so 
many entreaties, but she thought it proper to ask her 
colleague’s consent. Mono Mohini, heaving a profound 
sigh as if she was a martyr in the cause of secret-keeping, 
said, “ yes ; you must tell it. There is no help. But our 
cousins must swear by our eyes never to reveal it to any 
other ear. Especially Bhooboneshoree must not come to 
know of it. ” 

“ Accordingly the ladies took the prescribed oath, — of 
course intending to keep it as religiously as they 
had who enjoined it on them. Shoshee Slookhi then 
whispered the tale into Shookhoda’s ear and Mono Mohini 
into Mookkhoda’s ; and they in their turn communi- 
cated it to the others in whisper. After this the ladies 
came to an unanimous resolution not to allude to it in the 
presence of Kadumbinee and Kusam. For they chari- 
tably deelarcd it would he cruel to wound their feelings. 

Those two ladies were still in bed, Kadumbinee 
having patched up a peace with her husbani}, was deep- 
ing. But poor Kusam was wallowing uneasily in bed, 
and her pillow wtis wet with her galling tears. She 
prayed Heaven to take her away, but Heaven had not yet 
done with her. How long they would have remained in 
bed, had not Shookhoda, growing impatient of the delay, 
broke into their rooms, it is difficult to say. Kusam 
did not however choose to come out. But when the ladies 
had got Kadumbinee alone, they commenced as follows. ^ 
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“ I would- like to be angry with my husband, ” said 
Shookhoda. “ Why so ?” asked Moukkhoda. “ If T were 
angry, ” replied Shookhoda, “ my husband would fell to 
my met and praise iny ^rson. I would iiot be appeased 
till he had given me a nch ornament.” Kadumbinee did 
not speak, but bowing her head low, began to rub to- 
bacco powder on herteeth. “ Wlwit ornament would you 
like to have before forgiving your husband ? ” asked Snoo- 
khoda. The ladies cast their eyes upon each other, but 
they were all watching Kaduinbinee’s ^e. Shoshi Mookhi 
replied — “ Let me think. Shall I have a bracelet ? no, a 
wristlet ? No, 1 have that already. 1 should like to have a 
necklace.” “ But you have got a -necklace too,” observed 
Ghittra. “ Yes, 1 have a necklace, but I want a pearl 
necklace. ” “ What description of pearl necklace would 
buy your husband pardon?” “ It must have nine wreaths. 
Three of the pearls must be large as a betelnut each. The 
necklace must contain at least three large, twenty seven 
middling and nine hundred sixty five small pearls, — ^no, 
not sixty five but fifty eight small pearls. It must have 
pendants mjule of diamonds and rubies. ’’ Here Ktwlnm- 
binee burst into tears which put a stop to the merriment 
got up at her exfmnce. Perhaps no one has so tender a 
heart as a Bengalee lady. All the cousins now joined in 
soothing Ksidumbinee’s wounded feelings. They cursed 
themselves for having spoken any thing to draw tears 
from her eyes. They did not forget.to curse Bhoobon- 
eshoree as the root of all evil. They hugged Kadumbinee 
in a close embrace, kissed away her tears, called her by all 
endearing names, bound her locks, praised her charms 
and her husband’s devotion, and declared it impossible 
that he should prefer any one else to her. Kadumbiuee’s 
outburst of grief, if it did not relieve her much, benefited 
Kusam indirectly. For after this, the ladles did not 
venture to tonnent Kusam, who was indeed ill able to 
bear their jests in her present state of mind. 
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TOURNALISM is popularly supposed to be an ill wind 
^ tliat bodes nobody good, 'We confess it is a wind which 
<loes not always blow the most exhilarating zephyr on public 
characters ; we may even admit that it sometimes visits a 
very geniune bone-shaky eastern blast on seers and sages, • 
propliets and reformers. Nor is it very pro].)itious to its 
regular jaitrons — l()r, in the unimpassioned item of pure 
news the })roportion of bad news by far outweighs that 
of good. If the news is unexce|)tiunuble, the figures , 
•on the milestone will prolwibly be found to damp our 
ardour in it. For the torture of man, Distance itself turns 
deceiver. For the first and last time Distance, erewhile 
the great banker of romance and witchery, which it lent 
on easy terms, is the rude disenchanter. The misery to 
the human race from that bitter rule may be imagined 
when we remember the port that journalism plays in 
modern sewiety — bow papers and periodicals are the 
necessary sustenance to the daily moral, and in no small 
degree physical, life of us all. Could not the evil be 
arrested f It is certainly worth trying. We at least 
could not think of a more congenial form of activity thitf 
holiday season. The task is formidable, but patience, 
will, you know’, remove mountains, and genius — ^let us see 
what it cqn do. We at least have made up our mind — to 
present our profession in a new and amiable light, and do our 
discontented friends of the tub, the stump, the tabernacle, 
a good turn. It is, therefore, not an ordinary satisfaction 
that we feel in having to communicate to the world a cheer- 
ing discovery. It generally happens that much the 
greatest portion of the best news that journalists supply 
relates to distant scenes and persons : home news is for 
the most part a succession of accounts of the breaking 
out of the cholera, the torture of the dengue, and the 
ravages of the malarious fever, the cracking P. W'. D 
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buildings a*building, the exposure of Commissariat frauds, 
’the break-duvmof the Government system of accounts, 
the unhappy activity of the Four LaAV Mills, the discord 
in High Court decisions, — ^the confiision worse confounded 
by ignorant and not over-honest law re(K>rting, — ^the 
progress of Maharaja Blowhard’s malady, the failure 
of well-known houses, the chronic dulness of cou^merce, 
the iucom])etence of officiids, the ‘ freaks of Personal 
Government, the conflicts between ' the judiciary and 
the executive, &c. Our pleasure is all^ the greater to 
record a piece of rare good fortune nearer home. In a 
word we liave lighted u))on a veritable gold mine in 
Bengal in the most literal sense. 

We are glad by the same opportunity to be able to 
make some amends to the Prophets et hoc gmm omne. 
They are a])t to think that journalists are their sworn ene- 
mies, and, poor fellows, they have some colorable reason to 
think so — as a matter of fact journalists in the due dis- 
charge of their duties not being able to shower compli- 
ments and sprinkle rose-water on them. We will, how- 
ever. prove today that after all they are mistaken. The, 
balm we bring them is, if not quite a positive one, 
rather better than that of a metaphysical kind. It is, 
indeed, a relative one, of the antiphlogistic class, a counter 
irritant jwhich we trust,- will be as efHcofious in subduing 
moral congestion as any recipe in the British Pliarmacopceia 
in diverting the blood in physical. . Here you are ! 
ProphetM, it has become a stale proverbial truth, are 
not hor/ored in their own country. What is honored, 
we ask ? Are journalists anymore appreciated ? Is 
there any statue erected yet to Mr. Delane, perhaps 
the greatest and must indefatigable teacher of the 
Age — or to a scarcely less eminent instructor, t|^ 
editor of Moohetjee's ‘ Manazine'f Alas ! no ; nor is 
there mqch prospect of any such wisdom on the part of 
mankind, the world is afflicted by such a blind obstinate 
wrongheadedness. It has no feeling, no eyes, ears, nose, 
or taste ; no perception of the good, or the beautiful, or the 
true. Itis a melancholy fltet, but it maybe some con^ 
solution to tbe Prophets chafing under neglect, unmerited 
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as they are comanced, that their’s is the fate of everything 
good and great, ^he alchemy of human ingenuity may 
extract good from bad ; even evil may have its uses ; just as 
from the sad truth of man’s universal folly and inapprecia- 
tion the great prophet of the house of Dave K. Sen may 
support himself under the strictures of the Englishman 
— ^the attacks of the chivalrous knight of the press who 
has constituted himself the protector of the fair S3X of his 
country in difficulty, from philanthrophic spinsters to 
married ladies in the Divorce (lourt. (By the way, does 
this gallantry accoutit for liis demand for the Honorable 
Ashley Eden, a gentleman of proved gallant^, for the 
Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal when oir George 
Campbell crowns a life of true active benevolence by an act 
of unjmralleled self-sacrifice in leaving the country for 
the country’s good ?) 

Prophets are not honored in their own country. 
Wliy only proplu'ts ? Neglect is the fate of all that’s good 
and true. The beautiful is always under a perpettial cloud. 
Eclipse la the |X)rtiou of the all-vivifying and glorious 
sun. We are prepared to show tnat the most pal- 
pable matcnal good is neglected because it is at one’s 
door as it were. We extend our heads to hear a tale of 
Californian gold but shut our ears against the news of a 
digging” in our neighbourhot)d. We are interested by 
the account of the latest “finds” in Melbourne !or New 
Zealand ; we are ready to shoulder our axe an^ hasten 
to the Cape Diamond nclds to take a very doubtful chance, 
but we never think of travelling a hundred miles jto work 
a mine in the heart of our own Province. Natives are 
proverbially lethargic, but it seems as if European capi- 
tal and enterprise are not stimulated by aught save the 
pigospect of great dangers and hardships and mudi risk. 
Or else why are our Own Gold Fields left unworked ? 
Alas ! the developers of our resources would borrow and 
borrow t*} gamble in Indigo manufacture on the most dis- 
tant chance of making a fortune and the certainty ot 
oppressing thousands of poor peacefril agricidturists, 
rather than scratch to a few inches of earth to cbme to 
the hc^trds pf Cnesus. * . ■ * . 
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Otar Gold Fields ? Yes, we mean veritable Ben^ 
Mines. Pray, be at your- ease, sceptical reader. The 
proper study of mankind is man, to be sure, but it is not 
the easiest study. The last knowledge that a man comes 
to is that regarding himself. Our profoundest ignoriince. 
is our ignorance of our own household. There is poor 
Mr. Hogg who had to ' read up the newspapers and 
Parliamentary Debates of some 28 or 29 years back to 
acquaint himself with the practices of Sir «tames Graham 
and study the literature of espionage from the speeches 
of Cicero against Catilline to tlie trial of Andre, from 
the Memoirs of Fouche to those of Vidocq and Waters, 
not forgetting the records of European Diplomacy, with 
perhaps , an occassional dip into the trash of Lang — the 
Secret Police — to learti efficiently to set a thief to catch a 
thief, roj) in the Post Office, and organize a system of 
detectioifi through half the globe, just to satisfy himself 
whether: his own wife loved him or not ; and after all 
that ado. — the trouble and expense, and anxiety and 
heart-bqming and degradation — ^he has far from succeed- 
ed. Forj if the dirty business which occupied him so long 
has left iiim any portion of his wits and candour, he can 
hardly lie satisfied by the verdict of, shall we say? — ^os typi- 
cal a British jury as was ever empanelled and as sympa- 
thetic, — ^because probably as jealous as, and not possibly 
more happy in his nome than, himself^ — a judge as ever 
luck of plaintiff was blessed with, of the guilt of his wife. 

Yes, we have the great pleasure of announcing to 
our readers a discovery of the greatest interest and 
importaince — ^no less a one, indeed, than the. fact of 
Bengal, low, fiat, despised Bengal being a gold producing 
country. Upon our word, we are not dealing in figures of 
speech 1 We do not allude to the foreign merchants 
and manufitcturers and miners who in effect find our 
native land an £1 Dorado. We do not mean a fling at the 
■thousands of European employes under the state who 
share between themselves the entire fruit of the pagoda 
trees and frown on any aspiring sons of the soil who pre- 
sume to w^lk rather near the pagoda plai^a^ions or look 
tvristfully, like the fox in the fable, at tht shining bundua 
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overhead. We are not thinking of the conversion of 
jute or silk or indigo or cool or official work into ; 
we mean in very truth gold — 24 carats gold at first nand. 

Bengal a gold producing country ? Nothing wonder- 
ful ! — when somebody, maybe after years of thought and 
investigation, under disease, privation, and every dis- 
couragement, finds a thing for you, and you, honest fellow, 
have the easy task, elected by your noble instincts, of 
preventing the poor man from deriving any profit from 
the ultimate success of his genius, patience, fortitude and 
perseverance, or even receiving any credit for it. Why, 
you have just to look gravely indifferent to the announce- 
ment as no news at all. You will find thousands of men, 
who have not even your conception of the matter, ready 
to assist you by deriding the poor fellow as one whose 
ignorance and immodesty are the source of his halluci- 
nation of discovery, — a Rip Van Winkle gone! to sleep 
over an extra dose of opium and Mandagoora ^'awaking 
to a new world and wroth with others for i^)t being 
equally surprised with him by the face of things. ) So, one 
peremptorily denuuids if we mean Nepal (whichj by the 
way, is in the imagination of the plains, what the plains 
are in the imagination of Nepal — the land of weblth and 
wonders and witchcraft,) — in which case he would con- • 
tcmptuoiisly request us to say no more about it, as Nepal 
has always supplied us with gold in exchange for the wheat 
of Bengal Proper, and is doing so still. And this intelli- 
gent and well infonned authority, we may mention, fiasbeen 
requested by the young sjnrits among us who are to revive 
the ancient commerce and lost manufactures and arts of 
India and drive the foreigner out of the market and stop 
the furnaces of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Glas- 
gow and Dundee — who have opened the campaign with a 
manifesto in Mooherjee's Magazine and the establishment 
of a luciter match monufiictoiy in Bombay and the 
despatch of a couple of Bengali lads to Europe to master 
the mysteries of manufacturing — ^to be President of the 
new Native Chamber of Commerce which is proposed to 
be established to neutralise the standing conspirai^ of 
the European Chambers of Commerce against the wwth 
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and prosperity of the country ; certainly no more worthy 
head or tail could be found for so rational, aeaaunabfe 
and hopeful a movement, but with respect to his brilliant 
surmise that when we speak of Bengal as a gold producing 
country we mean and must mean Nepal, the only difficulty, 
a slight 6ne we confess but still not quite surmountable, 
is that Nepal is not Bengal nor in Bengal.* But to proceed 
to the remaining successors of those who could easily, 
each of them, have dist»vered America — after Columbus. 

Bengal a gold producing country ? Another Hvjmosen 
it must be in the hills ; the hills are rich m all kinds of 
minerals and precious stones, from platina to diamonds, 
which escaped the ignorance of the Oldluims, and 
Medlicotts. A third knows all alK)ut it ; it is in the 
rivers of Assam ; the sand beds of the Brahmaputra teem 
M'ith gold ingots which descend from the feet of the Great’ 
Grand ]..lama rejwsing on the heights of Lake Palte. No ! 
our brave friend ; the gold all lurks amid the paddy fields 
of Lower — we might as well at once say lowest — Bengal. 


• \Vc — or rather I, the. plural Innng I fear the ciUtonaUin-chicf privilc^fc — 
cannot help pityinfy— but T oiipht to Ijc rcRpcftfnl, I moan I reHiKJotfnlly pity— tho 
editor for never uudcrHtnndin^ hi« men or a >?oo(l part (»f thcjin, ko that his alluBiong 
ure neglected wa a mystery, his jukes fall Atill-lHirii, his grave and gay arc con- 
founded with one another. So many of his readers arc of the informathm 
and calibre — a sul>-editor new in his office ought perhafm to content himself 
with only saying defective raeniory-- of his first interlocutor that they will thank 
me for rvttnndjnfj them tbaViot much wheat grows in Nepal, and that, after ull, 
the Nepalese live principally not on wheat, Iwt, like us Bengalis, on ruMi, which 
prow's ill abimdanec in Nepal. 

lly way of anticipating demands for my credentials* I snb-join a transcript, of 
my appointment. The original may l)e seen in the editorial nest high up in the 
nir, “unknown to public view,” by payment of a small fee of one guinea. 

“ To all whom it may concern, I am hereby ai>p()inted to the honorable office 
of sub-editor of the gayish dciiartmcnt of MooUerjevf* MoffazUie fqr so many 
days, hours or minnles as suit me, to have, noHst'Ss, enjoy, and exact, use or abuso 
all the privilej^ pcniuisites of the said office and do as much or as little of ita 
work as I am inclined to. Pay no object, provided perquisites are plentiful. Dated 
Calcutta the 10th day of Scptemljer one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
three. 'Witness my hand and seal. 

Heal. (Sd.) YosBG Daittya. 

It wfll be remembered this belongs to the class of first honorary appointments 
in. which it is customary for iieoplc to apiioiat themselves. Nay, by the pracUoo 
of all new undertakings from a bank to a purse-proud meek society for the 
regeneration of the Universe, or an Obscenity Association or a Committee for 
■sending religious missions to the moon (the poor satellite stands more in need 
of medical missions, lunacy commissions !) Injectors seem bound to help them* 
eelvcB to not only tb*^ honors but indirectly (or directly if pressing nei^ be) to 
also the emuluneuts of the laojected iostitutions. , 


y. D. 
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Itisain)<)sli ! they and all the rest unanimously cry. Softly! 
softly ! If it were so very easy of belief, where would be 
tlie charm <»f sur[>ri8e ? If it were so easy of knowledge, 
where would l>e our merit of discovery ? Whj\ sir, a lew 
days' excursion would convince every sceptic. If we liave 
not imi'selves been eye-witnesses, what does it matter ? Of 
how few things, uneis, or laiube, sm eye-witness. Haveyou, 
our sceptical friend, seen the attnictioii of the spheres, any 
more than heard their music V Oh our logical prig, do 
yt)U see the Sun an<l planets ea(4i hirgor thsui the earth ? 
<l<jyon see the earth moving round the Sun or the ISiin 
moving n)und the eiu*th ? and whivh do you believe in ? 
Science ? hiddlesticks I Science is the true “ Bosh ! ” for 
us, or most ol' us. Dont deceive yourself. Are you even 
sure the earth is round? Alas ! how little reason haveyou 
millions udio laugh at the labors and speculations of 
Ptolemy and the ancients lc)r your easy faith in the 
■Oopernican system ? la truth, Sechi and Proctor and 
Lockyer and ha Verrier and Lu]>lace and Newton and 
Ju*[iler and (ndhtlio and l-opcniicus and Ptolemy and 
Arva lihattuand Vsiraha Mihir are all the same to you. 
How lew of you have Avorked out the problems for your 
own satisfaction. It has been eliough for most of you 
that certain assertions are made in certsun books of the 
age. Science, indeed ! Mere words ! words ! words ! as 
old liamlct has declared of all literalure. 

So ol’ our DiscoA'ery, Ave do not speak Avithout the 
b(H)k. We lovers of truth never do Avithout. Listen, 
then. Avith the attention due from all mortals who hunt 
for fdthv lucre ti» a litiTally golden topic. 

Satlik Isfahaui Avas a INn’sian geograj)her Avho flour* 
ishcil, accuvtliiig to calculation, in the first lialf of the 
17lh century, lie is a trustAA'orthy Avriter avIjo travelled 
in ino.st countries of wliicli he AA'riic.s. As he passed much 
of his time iu India, his notices of Indian cities and. pro- 
A’iiiccs an* luiire reliable than those of places of the fiir West. 
Ills Avritiiigs, collected and edited by Sir William Ouselcy, 
have been traiishitcd by a modest gentleman who allovvs 
us only to guess (if we are able) his personality from the 
initials of his name, J. C. Sadik.ueutions Soou^i^ng 
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w a town in Bengal then dwindled to a village, ond 
Mr. J. C. adds a footnote in which he truly says, on the 
authority of the earliest and most distinguished of British 
Indian (leographers, Major Rennell, that Sonargong was 
before the building of Dacca the provincial capital of tho 
Eastern division of Bengal, that it was situated on 
one of the branches of the Brahmaputra, about l>-( miles 
south-east irom Dacca, and that it was famous for the manu- 
facture of fine cloths ; and with equal truth, on that of 
Hamilton’s Gazetteer, that the place Avas originally called. 
“ SAivnmagrama ” or the golden village. So far all right, 
with or without authority, «)r rather so far all humdrum, 
— ^uninteresting to the capitalist, uninviting to the bold 
and hardy adventurer, or the restless travelling kino in 
search of “ fresh fields and pastures t»eAv,”bjit the. strangest 
reA'elation remains yet behind, for »I. (?. adds to his in- 
formation about the derivation of the golden name of the 
place — “and that it (Sonargong) has some pretensions 
to this name or title (the “ (loldcn Village ”) appears 
from the quantity of gold produced in its immediate 
vicinity.” 

Modest Mr. J. C. speaks of “ some pretensions ’’ to 
gold-prtxluction of a country like the Ioav lands of the 
Delta of Bengal, all plains- and no hills, with a soft earth- 
en soil, which may be dug up to any depth with ease, 
where gold is fonnd in (pnuitities. Why, Ave never hcar<l 
of a more promising El Dorado. We sire almost inclined 
to suspect rl. C. to be a most successful old (Californian or 
Australian finder. But perhaps the reader sets us doAAm 
for the discoverer of a mare’s nest. Nay, nay. We.not only 
do not speak without the book — Avhich in the present in- 
stance is published by the learned Oriental Translation 
Oommittee iMitrmiized by Royalty itself — ^but also Ave do 
not quote an aiitlior who treats us to mere assertions. No, 
J. C, is better than that : he appeals to facts. Hear 
him ! He “has lately seen a handsome watch-chain, made 
by native artists of Tellichery, from pure gold found at 
Sonargong, in the presence of Thomas Henry Baber 
Esq., about four years ogo ; and the watchfChain is now 
in Mr. Baber’s j^tossession.” This, surely ought to ho 
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conclusive. It is moogh to satisfy even the great Grad- 
grind himself, the Avatar of an Age of Utility and 
Facts. 

Who even suspected it ? Bengal which we used to read 
of in our schoolbooks as the garden of the world in conse- 
quence of its fertility, now turns out to bo the California 
of India. Hut it is all due to our obstinacy in rejecting 
information long ago tendered by the ancient geographers 
of Europe who called East Bengal the GoUlm Chersonese. 

And now merchants and capitalists of India w'ho sit 
idling behind their counters liewailing the stagnation of 
trade, summun up your energies for a new held of 
enterprise lying at your door, and hurrah, for the marshes 
of the Dacca district ! A few hours on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway and a couple of days’ steaming will set you 
down near the Limd of Promise. Financiering experts of 
Bombay rusting with your genius, here is a splendid op- 
portunity t(»r forming joint stock companies and gambling 
in shares. The ensuing holidays will afford a tine time 
for reconnoitring the scene. 

And now tor our price. Every man you know (for 
one of the greatest Grand Viziers of pure and honorable 
England has told you) has his price. e know Discoverers 
are no better treated by die public than Prophets, but 
we will not penuit ourselves to be so easily “done.” We 
will not at least allow ourselves to suffer bv our own 
modesty. However, we will not be hard. We shall be 
satisfied >vith a statue in our honor of a ton of the first 
find of the metal — ^the first find, and no mistake, be it 
precious, non-precious, or invaluable — ^be it gold or 
oydngd brass. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway, which, whatever the 
result, will find its traffic immensely increased by our 
Discovery, ought at least to aBow a free pass for the first 
class for half a dozen for ourselves and staff during the 
holidays. 

We liave purposely abstained from saying a word 
almut Goveriunent, because it will rather spend thousands 
of inmnds to maintain archax>logical rinecures or ib , send 
missions to verify geograptucal discoveries made in the 
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Ultima Thule of Central* Asia by politicians musing in 
their study or over their cups at their fireside, rather 
than lay out a few hundreds in any .nnromantic efforts 
towards utilizing our learned discovery, for the develop- 
ment of the untold precious mineral resources at home, 
within a few hundred miles of the capital. 


SONNRT. 

J SAW thee wth tliy eheck upon tliy hand, 

Thy head bent sideways, and tliy dreamy eyes 
Turn’d to the west, as if they would surmise 
The station of the fabled fairy land 
Beyond tliosc clouds ; — ^tho evening breezes fann’d 
Thy noble forehead ; — I could scarce disguise 
My strong emotions and suppress my sighs. 

As tliero, unmark’d, beside thee I did stand. 

The shades of twilight stole o’er sea and isle. 

Yet still unbroken was thy rcA-erio ; 

Tliou could'st not guess as there I stood die while 

In silent grief — ^my heart’s mute agony : 

Had I been blest with one kind look or 
I would have fallen down and worship’d thee I 


O. 0. Dutt. 



FIELD SPORTS, &c. 
Br VoxjNQ Nimrod. 


Ornndum est nt sit vtens sana in eorpore sano — -Juvenal. 

Butter tu Hcek health iii fields nuhonght, 

Tlian ico the Doctor for a iiaiisuous draught.” 

Gentlemen of Bengal ! What say you to the adwe 
of the poet ? Is it not good, sound, c(junsel ? May I hope 
it is palatable too ! Although liardly any of you, I venture 
to assert, ean in theory gainsay its wisdom, yet, alas, 
few, if any, conform to it in practice. However, be this as 
it may, 1 do not think you will object to the subject of • 
this article ; and if it is only handled in a competent 
manner, I feel assiured you will sufficiently appreciate it 
to give it ail attentive perusal, for in days gone by, 
when the sporting department of the defunct Indian Fidd 
was virtually surrendered to me by its last Editor and 
I’rojirictor, (one of India’s most gifted sons, and whose 
skilful pen, I have a shrewd suspicion, X can trace in the 
pages of the last January number of the Calmtta Feoieto),* 
tliat portion of the paper -was not to be shunned, as a 
rule, by its native readers, 1 have been told. Thus, in 
a manner fortified, 1 do not hesitate to contribute a 
sjiorting article to a journal, the majority of the readers 
of Avhich' are, 1 surmise, gentlemen of Bengal, particularly 
as I wish to address a few words of advice on the subject 
to them : moreover I find, from the prospectus of the 
Magazine, that sporting, matter is not interdicted, but 
tacked on as one of the subjects to be treated therein. 
A|)ologising for the rather inordinate length of these 
))refatory remarks, 1 shall plunge in media res. 

It may safely be pronounced without fear of con- 
tradiction, that Bengal yields to no other province 

« Temtuvidl Ariatocracy of Bengal. No. IV. Bajoii of Bajabohe.'V 
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throughout the length and breadth of India, in the ex- 
tent and variety of sport her limits afford, and it is there- 
fore printa facie a matter of surprise that her suns, with 
the solitary exception of one here and there, have sign- 
ally failed to evince a penchant for field sport. However, 
when we reflect on the debilifaititig effects of the humid 
climate of Lower Bengal on the constitution of the nations 
who have made it their habitation for some centuries, 
and the absence of example, we then cease to consider it 
surprising that their minds have been cultivated at the 
expense of their bodies, in sliort that sheer mental 
culture, and not physical culture in wmbination with it, 
lias been attended to. But, nature will eventually assert 
her power, though she may long defer doing so, and it 
therefore behoves Hindu youths to make continuous and 
strenuous efforts, — a few spasmodic attempts will by no 
means suffice, — to sliake off their lethargy in this respect, 
and strive as eagerly in acquiring a love of field sports, 
as they have intuitively done in acquiring other occident- 
al tastes, some of which are not so very deserving of 
imitation, if JlciKirt does not prove a lying jiwle in this 
instance. As tlie quotation from the Roman satirist at 
the hciul of this paper, lias long become an aphorism, so 
1 need not dilate on it. 

Skill in the pi^-skin is not unlikely to be attained 
by educated young men, who are aspirants for Deputy 
and Sub- Deputy Magistrateships, since the Lieutenant 
Governor has ruled that riding twelve m'iles at a rapid 
pace is a xmc qtui non for caiulidatcs for admission to the 
Subordinate Executive Service ; Sir George Can^ibell has 
initiated, and encouraged the practice of, athletic games 
in Government Colleges, so that those dis|johed to fit 
themselves to endure the physical labour absolutely 
necessary for the pursuit of field sports, can now do so. 

While the turf is debarred to all except the most 
wealthy, hunting, including the glorious enjoyment of 
pig-sticking, is within the reach of any one possessed of 
moderate means. Scouring the country in quest of a 
stray jackal, or solitary \md boar, brings one in fre- 
quent contact with the tillers of the soil or rayeds, and 
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thereby enables one to learn all about their wcLforC) 
sympathise with them in their hardship, and perchance 
occasionally assist them with seasonable advice, A scram* 
ble across country on horseback in the early port of the 
rooming, will enable one to do a hard day’s desk work 
without any great fatigue, while a sharp gallop in the 
evening hardly ever fails to produce a good appetite 
for dinner. 

I do not think rowing can be objected to by the 
youths of this country on the score of peril, in as much 
as that 


“ — purest oxerciso of health. 

The kind refresher of the summer heats,” 

namely swimming, is, I believe, frequently practised by 
them, ergo they have little to fear in case of their cra^ 
capsizing. Pulling an oar expands the chest, and 
developes the muscles of the arms, thus giving one betteV 
health and greater strength, besides affording some 
recreation in those i>arts of the country where equestrian 
and pedestrian exercises are virtually impracticable, as it 
is in certain places in Lower Bengal during the rainy 
season. 

Angling is, I believe, indulged in rather freely by all 
classes in this country, so it would be well nigh presump*. 
tion on my part to describe the calm pleasures that the 
piscatory vocation affords to the followers of good old 
Isaac Walton. But, fly-fishing is rarely, if ever, practised, 
and might with advantage be adopted in angling for those 
fishes — they are but few and not tank-fishes, it must 
be confessed — which can be induced in Lower Bengal to 
take “ the mimic fly,” for these lines of “ the Poet of the 
Seasons” recur to me : — 

^ But let not on thy hook the tortur’d worm, 

Convulsire, twist in agonizing folds, 

Which, by rapacious hunger swallow’d deep, 

Gives, as yon tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak helpless uncomplaining wretch. 

Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand.” 
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Shooting is a sport that can be practised by all : those 
who are daring and ea^r to acquire fame in the shikar line, 
will find tiger*shooting on foot hazardous enough and 
likely to gratify their laudable ambition, while deer- 
stalking can be indulged in by those who do not care to 
encounter any great risk, and duck-shooting in the Bfah 
or “Lakes,” can be obtained by simply sitting down quietly 
in a dinyhi or “ punt.” He who has become an adept in 
hand^g the gun, will find his skill tested by snipe and 
quail^l^ting. As a Shikari he will be respected by the 
people around him, for they know they can always apply 
to him for succour to destroy noxious wild animals, such 
as tigers, leopards or panthers, buffaloes, so called alli- 
gators, etc. 

Out-door gomes, such as cricket, the national sport 
par excellence of Englishmen, are well-worthy of atten- 
tion, as afibrding exercise and excitement combined. But, 
I need not refer to any other sport, as those 1 have already 
briefly alluded to, wiU, I think, answer the main pur- 
pose for which this article is indited, to wit, to con- 
vince gentlemen and youths of Bengal, that field-sports 
are alike pleasant and profitable occupations, by no 
means undeserving of being assiduously cultivated by 
the scholar, as witness the annual contest of the two 
great English Universities, Oxford apd Cambridge which 
excite quite a national interest. 

I must now wind up my rather desultory j)aper, but 
before closing I would add that if sporting affairs prove 
interesting to the readers of Mookerjee's Magazine, I m6y 
be induced to write again on sporting subjects for their 
special behoof. 

Khulna, 

Jessobe, 

My 25, 1873. 
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A SCENE IN THE PLAINS. 


(Continuation of yl Scene in Cloudland in Nos. 9^ & 10) 

Entkh Maharaja Blowhahd ani> Vizier Burnhard, G^ius or 
PiNOAU at a respectful distance, c/iamed to a rod hj Zealous 
VrefecU with the aasistanjoe of a Coindahulm^if comtnanded by Zillct 
Kolwals. 

Blowhauu. — Can you tell my last thouglit, Biimliard — what I 
am after, at present ? 

Burnhard. — S ure, Khodawaml Nyaamut, 1 on^ht not to presume 
to sound the profound depths of your omimmlly morat 
consciousness. 

Blow. — You arc a promisin^r boy of my School and as you f^row 
and find ojiportunity you will, I predict, be as pncka an 
ogre to your inferiors and dcpendeiits as I am. 1 like you 
much, and your speech and coiiTersation more, and you 
may safely presume somewhat on my indulgence, so long 
as you consume to ashes tlio impertiueuts witti whom 
this wretched Pingal abounds. 

•Burn. — T he Lord bless you ! my Lord. 

Blow. — But my idear ? 

[ Burnhard looking his Cldef full in the face and head, as if 

he w'ould pemetrato the hard skull to sec what the deuce was 

disturbing it within, hesitates.] 

Genius of Pingal. — It would not be a bad thing to offer the 
next convict sentenced to death the alternative of diving 
‘into the ‘‘ lower deep within the deep^' and explore it 
and report on it. 

Blow. — Chuprao, you Som* ! But my idear, — ^my idear? 

Burn. — (loudly) Chuprao, you #oor-^8s. 

Blow. — I sujipose that’s the result of one of those unprofitable 
early studies which wasted so much eff your time and 
had very nearly spoilt you, had you not betimes had the 
benefit of my example in Bnakecity. I tell you what 
Burnhard — Rulers of men * would hurt their efficiency 
by attending to differences of sex— or, as you s^y it is 
technically called, gender. 

But my idcar**-*wliat think you it is just now ? « 
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G, OF P. — Sure I can toll, for I have learnt to know you — ^to my 
cost. What betwwn your attentiims to the Jute Town 
of Dandy and your open bait to the bigotry oPNorthland 
in general by the Kevocation of tlio Hindian Edict of 
Nantes, you are clearly bent upon making political capital 
for entering Parliament and rising to eminence in future. 

* Poor Pingal is simply made a convenience of, as Hind 

was made of by Dizzy to get rid of an inconvenient 
Irish Secretary. 

Bubn, — P refects Zulumpoor and Zalimabad, ye arc a useless lot! — 
^ (juite unfit for your post of Heads of Districts. J’ll sc30 
you bio wed to Judges and tliat sort of thing. 

ISlow. — ^District Superintendent Jones ZubburdustI sure you 
are such a lazy stupid beast PH make you my Director of 
Public Instruction, you richly deserve Uio promotion to 
adorn a ministry without portfolio 1 

Burn. — To be sure what are you good for if you cannot suppress 
that fellee there with your ragamaffins — or at least 
muzzle her impertinent tongue ? 

Prefeci’S ANT) D. ISs.-A/o //ooAoom, Khodmound. [Proceed to 
gatj herj] 

Blow.- -Fetlee^ ohl the feminine of feller? You are improving 
wonderfully in copiousness and freedom of Intigtiago 
and throwing awi^ your old prejudices of wdiat you 
called purity, &c. Yes, thaPs the way to improve a (an- 
guagi\ What a goose that Khan or Khansamaii of 
Sw(»eden or llaja of Cochin Cliina to submit to the bully- 
ing of the grammarian Paraccdsns who I understood 
had the audacity to tell his Ruler that though the Raja 
or Kliaiisninan or w'hatevor it is may bo king of imm, 
TOt he the man of grammar waft the king of words. 
TImj imp<^rtiiient dog, he ought to have been by tl»o 
Khan sent to the Tfiwer of London. 

tG. OF P. — (dsule) or launched in the Sonamookee in the Hindian 
Ocean with the Annals of Pingal under* Blowhard 
the Magnificent, written by Himself’' — a Brntnniagoin 
Caesar, but the genuine Guiccnanlini of Asia ! Any 
way the jiunishment would be effcctua;! in preventing a 
rc|>etition of tlie crime.] 

Wliy, my dear Burnhard, I and you are rulers of men 
and of ctourso of language. The greater includes the 
less, isn’t that the haxiom ? 

Burn — Please your Honour, I cant Just now recall my arith- 
metic. 

Blow. — H awthmatiejs, say, man. Oh, I dare say we have both foiv 

I gotten our Primors generally as wo blunder whenever in 
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dealing with fignres wo depend on onr own calculation 
instead of (calling in the assistance of the rascally expert 
Baboos, who also do our sjxdling. But rulers ot ^ men 
are above such vulgar bagatelles as grauiinars, lexicons^ 
and the Rule of Tliree, which though, are good for the 
masses, oppressed by ihe Zoniindars of that dolt ^ Corn 
Wallace, as likely to icach them loyalty to Distridt 
Officers oikI hate towards their landlonls. ^ By the bye 
Com Wallace and Rice Bruce are appropriate names for 
such fools : How different would Pingal have fared — as 
indeed she is doing — ^undor an Oatmeal Hcroel Theife, take 
the sliillojisiii, as you (iall that sort of thing, I believe — 

1. Language and Harithniatiqs belong to men. 

2. Mon Indoiig to their Rulers. 

3. Therefore Language and Haritlimatiqs belong to 
Rulers of inon. 

Armed with that fundament of truths — 

0. OF P. — (wtaTuj)tingj icith vkoked utterance,) What a noble 
simile ! worthy of an Anglo-Indian cla^ic and lucky 
English Painphleteer, autlior of sj»eculations on Hindia 
tlirough all the declensions and the Administration of 
Pingal in all its latterday woes, India in Ireland, &c. 

BiiOW. — Hulloa, Burnhard, she aiqireoiates ! The disoiplino has 
already — ^ ^ . 

Biukn. — W rought a change over the spirit of her dream. She has 
learnt in suffering, as the Poet would ^ say. But — ^but — 
beg your Highness' pardon for quoting poetry and the 
Poets. 

Blow. — My good lad ! I wdll report your progress to my Grace 
of Hargyll. Betw'ecn me and you, with home support, 
w’c shall bo able to crush in Pingal all Poethry and 
Scnthiincnt and a' that, and undo the self-styled 
Enlightened Policy of Hasthings and Bonthink, Hawk- 
land and Arding, Uolhousy and Cunning, and the philan- 
thropic work of the Airs and Wyde Easts, Thravaileyans 
and Mabdis and their nincompoop follow'ers, the Pils 
and Colviles, the Colbins and Beedons and Jhohn Pether 
Ghrants, and the nuisance of Babus familiar with Shaks- 
peare and Milton- and Burns and Tennyson will be no 
more. Wo will, instead, inaugurate the reign of Popular 
Chemistry, Diluted Physics and Universal Surv^’ng— 
I mean under “ respectable!’' gooroomohaeoye and coolies. 
But remove her gag as an experimental measure. She 
nun' now be trusted^with her ton^e — under surveillivnce. 

G. OF P. — 0 valiant Knight, worthy gentleman 1 successor 
fit of Sir Roger Dowler of sharp inemoryl And may I 
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be permitted my wondering admiration for your new and 
original reading of the anecdote of Tiberius and the 
Grammarian Marccllus. What a metamorphosis of the 
Kaiser of Borne to the Khan of Sweeden or Raja of 
Cochin China and of Marcellus the Grammarian to 
Paracelsus the Physician I Excellent I And what wonder 
when you area savan, a Barristcr-at-law and 1). C. L, &c. ? 

Blow, — ^Ah I that’s progress, Burnhard. Her wits have sharpened 
under the * chastening* rod, as you call my strong 
measures. 

As I was saying — armed with that fundament of truth — my 
beautiful shillogism — I go forth to coiuiner the world — 
of Pingal, to abolish what is called the classic Hindi and 
Pingali, caring for neither Uniycrai tics nor critics, Brah- 
man nor Pundit — tliough I confess to a deep instinctive 
reverence for the Moiilvi and the Molhih — ^for sure, dear 
Burnhard, you can testify if need be that, whatever the caso 
of others, and I was ashamed of the conduct of somo 
of my brother oflScers, wo two were always as respectful 
to our Mussulman servants and brethren as they could 
wish, and never called our Moonsheo boot nor pulled him 
by the beard — a reverence which has rapidly grown in mo 
since a certain day in September 1871, until in loss than 
five months it rose to boiling point. I would not interfere 
with tlic Mahomedans, — ^no, not 1 1 — except to help and 
aggrandise them at the expense of the spiritless unbelieving 
curs, the Hindus. 1 am fast being {^rsuaded that what 
is jcaUmsly called tlie Mussulman Pingali is the true 
national toqguo of I’ingal, and Fll just drop a hint 
to my worthy and amiable cousin in Westchurch 
to force the obstinate Northriv’r’ (what a misnomer, 
not to agree with a scion of the clan Blowhard I ana 
how fiilsome the darkies who have never a good 
or even an indifferent word for me to speak of 
Gentle NortliivV, he flows and he shined and he 
cools !”) to change his course at my beck and adopt 
my view and force it on poor Mr. Boyloy’s debating 
club, the Knlkutta University. Meanwhile I anticipate 
by introducing the noble dialect of those last of the Bo- 
. mans the sturdy Sheikhs and Sayeds and Moguls and 
Pathans of Furroeadpore and Ducka — ^the Latin of the 
East — 

[Burn. — (interrupting.) Your Lordship means tlie Romance 

language ^^undeficld** of Pingal] — ^in the schools of 
my-Govemment, in plac^ of the demoralizing literary 

» pat&iB of such feUers as Okhoy Dutt, Iswara Vm3rasagar, 
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Bhoodeb Mookorjcje, Bankiiu (Jhatterjea, Hi‘m Baiieijea 
( the Fisiiian jin^lcr I 1 wish be were the Government 
Pleader, I would know what to do with him), Deno- 
bnndoo Mittor,&e.,and besides I have got another beauti- 
ful plan for killing two birds, nay bagging a whole lot 
of game, with one stone. 

Burn.— I am sure 1 am dying to hear my Lord’s famous idfja. 

I am sure it will make my Lord immortal — ^and myself, 
too, his humble servant. 

Blow. — Lishm, then. 1 mean to reward Bims for his vig- 
orous inquisition among the landlords in the charaettT 
of fath(‘r and niothor of the poor, his ferreting out the 
gTi(‘.vaiie(is of the tenantry or at least making out such 
a cas(^ against the purse-proud lanrl lords, by patronizing 
his favorite project of a Pingali Academy, provided he 
is (iontent with the thing and doi^s not hanker for per- 
sonal glory from it, for in that mattc^r the llulor of Men 
lias the precedence by right or might, the two being 
convertible terms. For 1 am the 0:esar and the 
Lord — at once Statesman, Seer, lVoj>het, Savan^ and 
what not besides — everything, I confess, save Law^- 
ycr and Poet — things I detest. As I was saying 
Bims must not bo ambitious. Tliat’s the prerogative 
of (y,Tsars only. Besides J am genuine C.Tsar for 1 love 
learned connections. By virtue of my Uigh Court Judge- 
shij), tlm Haysiatic Swiety — ^gentle body — allowed mo 
the honors of a whole number of their journal all to myself 
to cook a special Ethnology for them, and I have had 
travelling Phrooshian Geographers putting up wdth me at 
Bt'llshebear. I will stand out as the founder and perpetual 
President of the Academy — jHW|K^tual and no mis- 
take, for none shall ev(T after be such President under 
any vulgar hallucination of my death from the inability 
of num to cx])Iain my disappearance from among them 
— Hnlers of men do not die any more than they can 
do wrong. However, there will be the non-perpetual 
post of l’(»rpotnaI Secretary which will be vacant with 
the demise of each incumbent. The first Perpetual Secre- 
tary will not 1)0 Bims, but Moonshee Ameer ali as a fit 
gentleman innocent of all literature and one who^being a 
native of Vihar is an eligible authority in the Pingali 
hiiigiiagc. It being made a reproach to Bims by 
classical Baboos that he was ignorant enough of the 
language of w'hich ho wrote much, for the improvem^t 
i>f whi(;h lie desires to establish a permanent institution^ 
that he published a book on tho Comparative Philology • 
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of the Hindian Vernaculars before he had'lieard oto 
V idyapati and one Chandidas — ^rqnroscnted to he in 
Pingw what — ^what — Gwaowar and Chowser are in 
Hinglish. 

Burn.— N ice comparison ; ^our Lordship seems weU acquainted 
with the sources of our motlier tongue. 

Blow. — Not a bit of it. 1 am an ethnologist, sir, and will not 
allow any one to confound me with a pitiful bit of 
soutliem inesh and blood. I shall not be robbed my glo- 
rious devoted Rock nationality. I am of the Bruces and 
Wallaces,and as such above aU the Hapsbnrgs and Bour- 
bons. Above all lam a Blowhard,and luusman within the 
fiftysixth degree of Maliaraja dhiraj of Hargyll, K.T., ono 
of our great Sovereign’s Principal Viziers of State, 
and worthy cousin by a double right — ^including tliat 
of the father of the Princess Boyal’s . husband. 
My mother-tongue is the language I might say, with so 
many others of us, of Bums if I had read any of his 
wttrks, which 1 might have done if he did not write all 
in that jingling travestie of human language called 

pootry which so distracts me as so incompnihousible 

1 pardon thee, however. As for tlio comparison which 
excited your misplaced admiration it is none of mine — • 
nor so good as mine always are — not half so good, fur 
example, as that in which I likened the Pingal Zemin- 
dars (meaning of course Geutn Pingali landlords, partieu- 
larljr tlio Hinglish-sjKsaking, newspaper-writing, ]>etition- 
making and public-meeting-holding ones) to rhinoce- 
roses. As for the allusion to Gowowar or Gowger and 
Chawsar or whatever it is — as yott seem to know best to 
your misfortune — ^the Babu felleft's are full o’them, I 
merely quoted them. I certainly remember hearing the 
names from some disgusting blue-stockings of my acquain- 
tance. Any how it is enough fhe Baboo prigs oousidor 
Bims as a Pingali a humbug — that is. hitf best title 
tube one of the Forty of the Academy of Pingal. 
He will have for collegucs a number of learned believing 
tailors, dt^iriee and ehuprana and other such zespoctablb 
and refnresentativo personages. 

But we are digressing. We were talking of your 
new dassical coinage /el^. I was going to ask, when 
were you given to TO so very particular? Are you so 
unmanly as to be ashamed of (^ing a gal feller ? 

Bitbn. — P ardon, my lord, a momentary forgetfulness. 

Blow. — Ohidtmt montion it, as 1 pardon yon roi^ly enoi^h. It’s 
not a bad word, that fdt^f so to it adopted into the 
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Imperial Pingal Dictionary compiled under my au^st 
patronage. And do yon in the meantime issue the 
usual Notification. And let me suggest to you the? 
mu8i(jal synonym sh^feller. 

Burn. — ^Wondorfui I very pretty I 

Blow. — ^W ell, but we are digressing. 

Burn. — Jenaby doorust ! Exactly, my Lord. 

Blow. — I was going to ask you-^o you guess what I am think-^ 
ing of, these days ? 

Burn. — T am sure, a world 

jTG. OP P. — (aside) A nether world] of things. 

Blow. — That is too general. Anything in particular ? 

Burn. — Please yer Honor, if 1 may venture to think 

Blow. — Speak out man. 

Burn. — Whatever it be, please your Honor, may I be permitted to 
hope it lias some connection with getting me the office of 
the Sub-Deputy Governor who is to be placed in inde- 
pendent charge of the North-East Frontier, 

Blow. — I laasam, you mean. 

Burn. — Yes, my Lord. Our band-master, Father St. Gteorgo, 

^ Jr. Jesuit, has clearly preached the gospel anticipatory to 
the effect, hesitating, like a disinterested man of prayer 
that ho should bo, only on tlie trifling score of my not 
having attained tlio customary majority for the toga 
virilis of statesmanship, but that is nothing. I was 
always accounted a precocious lad. With your kind- 
ness I am sure to obtain the prize. What oppresses 
me is the thought of separating from your Highness. 

BiiOW. — Y cry good, I’ll see to it. And now what really do you 
think of my last idear ? 

Burn.— V ery grand, unquestionably. 

Blow. — Can you guess ? 

Burn. — Dare not. Certain it is magnificent. 

Blow. — ^Never mind. I’ll make a clean breast of it. Well^ 
Birmjiard, I am going to England. 

Burn. — fifmrfcj Sothey are right who say so. (cdoud) — ^What fpr, 
my Lord. 

Blow.— T o enlighten the Noodles of the East Hindia Committee 
on the affairs of Hindia, 1*11 take up their challenge. I’ll 
represent Pingal, and after me my good boys whom 1 
take with me. 

Burn. — B ah ! Most original I how bold. 



SHAUKHARE JAULPAUN. 

To Mibza Shambha Chakoba Mookkhoo PadhtAi 
Hbad-bater of Mooeerji’s Mag*zin. 

Deer Sub, 

The Pujah drauze ni. The ceazon ov ’niversal matyiAent 
iz at hand. The puls ov the laud iz bounding with joy. Phool 
that i am, wat am i riting ? Maryment f Joy ? ^eze r not for 
mee, at al events at the prezzent moament. Maryment means 
munney— joy involvs annoy ? and munnev iz in mi rajah’s close 
fist, and joy at any rate at Yeast-Parish. I wish Bam Shanna 
wood giv mee a return tcakate 2 hewn ; — ^for the holly daiz at leest. 
Bi-thc-bi thoze dredfool astyncs ov hiz seam 2 kovvr a yonii^ 
kazm. Y dont u take a tryp down for ihe meer phun ov the thin^ 
Ram’s Bradshaw wood no dout tel u howe wory eezy iz the d 
scent and wat jawly kompny kood b bad b low. 

But wat waz i going 2 sa ? Let me ce. Yes, sumthyng 
about mar^ent and joy. Theze mite b mine if i coold only 
perchaze zni good ooman’s smyles, but then the pryce ov thoze 
smyles just now iz much hi r than wat mi pb^est ayereal struck 
chur with its gilded kollogne aids mite fetch. Purhaps u kan cell it 
2 advantage for mee — u hoo hav so menny rum kustnmmereu It 
iz a ^loreeuB kastcllated bilding, — fit habetashun for prin Cess ov, 
immajeenashuu. Ah, me ! such ga partairs, such butifool kaskaids, 
such magnifisent halls, and 8^ch suburb sekend-hand Bowbazar I 
Blit i ^ am airade, . with all yore talents, u wont b able 2 effekt a, 

. bargaine. Then, wats 2 b dun ? Anjels and minsters ov Qrace 
dfend me ! i wa^ expektyng Joo Peter Pluvius^wopd send a shoni: 
ov gold az he did a shour ov buries the uther da ; butr weather . 
the rayots ov hewn hav konspired 2 withhold there rents like 
there brethren ov Pubna, or Vulcan iz working upthepreshua 
metttle into jewelry for ma mm a Joon o, there iz not much 
2’ spare in the celes chal Trezzuiy. Wats 2 b dun? i am » . 
«despare. Heer iz a thund’ring d mand from mi bettur ban^ 
andi am expekted at wonce 2 komply with it. Wo’s me, if i 
not I Sumthing warce than Cyberean egzile, — yea, transportMhiin , 
for life under Bunkum’s Mattrimoneal kode, stain me in the ' 
And that iz' the sevearest inflicshun that kan b fal yore ^ 

lcd4ucepohdNiif,akkuBtamd az he iz 2h pecked for a g6od qjiartaf 

almn^ury. Tnd d mand most B met any how, foe mcHmespedia^ 
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az it kompryzes r tikills wicih mi inftffzorablc daim intends for 
Piija j)rezzcintfl 2 her DakhonJiasU ov Cliorebagan and Mawhore 
Guntjajal ov Shovabazar. But stop. A luckey thot okkurs 2 m 0. 
Yes, saved, oh saved ! Tlieres mi Zemindar}'' at Najanipore. 
shawp turn ov the skrn wood get mee the rekiiared tin from mi 
rayots. Bless mi mylob-kyne tha kan bare ane amount ov mylkyng ; 
ril kail mi cess Ihikhonhmhi bawb ; and i hearbi d fie all the Maha- 
rajahs in the world 2 ocnterfcar with this nachural ajustment ov 
rent. Ho I St Pall 2 the reskew ! 

The papiirs now-a-daiz stink so much ov pork that a p ore 
Hindu like mi orthodox self kannot but b skandalyzed at the 
srael. Doz not the rozc bi any uthcr naim smel az sweet ? Kal him 
the base Judean boo thru a perl away. And giv the wizc Daniel 
hoo tried the kasc a party kolord soot. Motlcy^s the only weer ! 
Iz n’t it mi kronce? 

But i am dye gracing. The Pujah drauzc ni, and i must 
send prezzents 2 mi frends all round. Hcere, Nuffer, feteh 
mee that lump ov Patna. Now, go and prezzent it 2 mi frend 
Mooklioreji with mi wery best kumplements, and tel him we all 
expect sum rich fancis tre^m him m braced in the arms of his longest 
pirontliccis. And Jota, doo u karry yondt^r packet ov Mahaper- 
shad 2 Mitranus ? i wonder how much long R he wil b n gaged 
booking hiz prezent dish. Hav a kare, old boy I Dont let the 
Ultoodbuteas ov Orisha kiirn too neerthy soft hart. 

Now^, Bhoj[ja, take this kap and bells 2 mi frend Jeames. 
Ho shood wear the same from ear^s end 2 ear’s end I Then, 
take mi best gold peiin to mi old chum Moon, make mi kindest 
remetnbran cess 2 him. Ma he wield it long 2 the d lite ov 
Ham, Sham, and Jogee. But i must not forget mi frend Quick- 
tosh. Here, Shomra, ohi Kaguchto IcnaOy — ^it’s a breef ; and giv 
him mi best wee^shes for a retane r. Tcl him from me he shood 
not dally so much with Money Begum. Bibee Maga expekts 
more ov hiz koinpny. 

And now let me hav a lyttil quiet konfab with Bunkum. 
Ho I klee» the koast. Well, how goze the world with u, Biinkhm ? 
U d zurv n, hansum nuzzer from me, and yet u doo not. Wat the 
doose maid u -f-ten yore last sweet thyng Bishbrickkho? I 
wil nev r forgiv yore bad taist. B sides, "i hav annuther quarl 
with u. 1 obzurv u r a little too spoonee on yore doxy Dursliun. 
L(»t us ce more ov u, u abandond reprobate. Meenwhile, not 2 
disappoint u al-2-gothor, heer iz sum fine, fresh Doob for yore 
l^g-yeard d vinity. And so good-bye for the prezent 1 

Mallee I Mallee ! fech me that grean sprig ov lawrel. Now 
look heer, make it in 2 a reath, and go and giv it with mi seen 
seeresi regards 2 0. C. Dutt, may it ever flurrish grean on « hiz 
krouze. I wontlur y he dusun’t kali himself Datta ? 
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Well, mi piexentB sent round lot mee now enjoy mi chillnm ov 
peace. But it strykes mee az if snmthing; still remanes undnn. Ah I 

1 ce i hav al-2-g8ther over lookt old Ram Sharma. Now, wats 

2 b dun ? I bar givn away all mi prezzents. So i hav nnthin^ 
Icpht 2 send 2 hiin except mi halt, sparind, brokon>winded 
Rnzzinante ov a Pag^pisis. He iz wolknm 2 mi sorry hors flesh 
if he wil liav it. 

T think it wil not b out ov plnce 2 note hcer the kuriositea 
wicli iz felt on all sydes 2 no hoo iz S. J. Y. Sur, he is nutliing 
more or loss than a ritch komponnd ov Utthnro Pliaja. 2 gratifi, 
however, the kuriositea ov the jentle reed r, i subjoin mi 
autobeographea in 3 chapturs all bris ling with d tales. 

AUTOBFX)GRAPHEA OF SHAUKHARE JAULPAUN. 


CHAPTER I. 

I wuz born in the eflr 1997. 

CHAPTER II. 

Heer i am az large az life, hoarding, hoarding, hoarding, 
and thynkiug no end ov mi liberallytea. 

CHAPTER IIL 

1 ma shortly kick up the buckets, so ma u all, ye rich and 
proud. How short ^le span b twin the kradle and the grave ! 
Only reinembnr that. . 


FINIS. 

And now, Mr. Hcadeater, let me wish n and yore reed rs, 
frends and foze alike, plezzant hollydaiz' and a mary Ponja. 
Amor KothaU poorolo, nota Gaehti Moorolo 

Yores hartily, 

Shaukhabe Jaulpauk. 


PUnM U. OBOM) Bgmtiwk FMi, », UaosM laoiek CilpstU. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A KERANi’S.LXJ?’E. 
CHAPTER XI. 

DRUNKABDS AND DKUNKKNNSRb 

rpHE vice of druukeimehb ha& been making very cotibi'* 
derablu progress within the last five and twenty 
years. 1 do nut mean to say that a quarter of a century 
before there were few drunkards. There woj* a ^i^notl 
joany even then ; but there are a great mauy more now. 
Among my office mates of those days, say out of cme hundred 
men T could count bnly about ten who drank at all, and <rf 
these two only were drunkards. A sinular reefcosii^ 
now would give sixty per cent of drinkers, aii4 . at 
eight or ten iwr cent of drunkards. . t 

1 hate a drunkard. 1 hate even what <;aitt 
moderate drinking. There is doubtless a deal^ 
truth in the 8a)ing tliat the good liiingb of lift are wjlft 
used, not abused. But I don’t see that it can be nt» 
applicable to drink, not bdng able to understand WU 
wiue and spirit are good things” in the sense » isUi^ 
those expressions, are generailjr understood, aiwaM 
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The variety is t^ery great : or rather the effect of 
wine and spirit is Irery different on different men. One 
will take his whole bottle of brandy ot one bottle and a 
half (for these are the modem Bengali drunkard’s usual 
doses) very quietly, till he is fairly mastered, and finds 
his way to the gutters. Another will conunence to be- 
come vehement before a quarter of a bottle has gone 
down, and wax more and mure so as the doses increase, 
one whole bottle often failing to get the better of his 
fury. Of course both fellows are awfully disaOTeeable ; 
but t^e latter much more so. Tlie first onty harms 
himself ; the other, every one that comes within his reach. 
1 cannot conceive of any thing more villainous than for 
a man, knowing his foible, to go to the bottle again as 
before, and then to abuse brothers, mother, wife, and 
children. Nor do they stop with abusing. Smash every- 
thing, whether it be a child’s or a wife’s head, a glass- 
case, empty bottles, or an earthen handy ; smash every- 
thing and every body that comes in the way. Behold 
the drunkard’s jubilee ! 

Is Baboo Oghore Nath come to ofiice to-day ? 
Oh yes ; there he is ; but he is yet high seas over and 
not be able to do any work. Has Gonesh Baboo come ? 
No : he has been breaking all the ftirniture of his house 
last night ; his wife has hod a narrow’ escape ; somebody 
else’s bones were broken ; his own hands and feet have 
been cut andully ; and he cannot come for some days. 
Now, should not some one have suminmy jurisdiction to 
prescribe a good dose of shoe- beating every time this 
occurs ? A shoe-beating, mind, is the only treatment 
that effects a radical cure. There is no other remedjj. 
and to my knowledge a good shoe-beating has ne^; 
failed. ...... 

And what cowards these drunkards are .1 
(^hore Nath — I can’t qall one, so acquunted.with 
English spirits, a Bahoo — has broken his semdit’a 
One whole bottle of brandy gave him ^e courage do. 
this. The savant has threatened to himl h^ 
tlie magistrate. Eor-two '^eekaMr. iO>ghpi».Ni^-j^t^i^' 
came out firom the> femite'ape^ttn^te 
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and everytliing else of course fell into arrears— ^till the 
servant was nought over. Did Oghore Nath mend ? 
He takes his usual dose of one and a half bottle e\ ery 
day, and has twice broken his own legs, besides breaking 
several people’s heads. Ills wife wears tattered rags ; his 
children are haggard and pale for want of sufficient food. 

Gonesh Ghunder has also signalised himself. He 
has had a fight with his mehtw, who had come to clean 
his privy ! What ! take away all the treasures of the 
pri%’y, and that before his own etes ! This vras not to be 
l)ome. There was a furious onslaught, and the mehter, 
taken unawares, had the woi’st share of blows and 
braises. The Baboo got back the coveted treasure ; 
but a great portion of it was spattered on his body and 
head wdiich made him so fragrant that he could not be 
approached for weeks. The mehter did not threaten to 
prosecute, but said that lie would repay the blows and 
bruises with interest at cent per cent ; and Gonesh in a 
funk Avas too glad to compromise. 

But how does the vice spread ? It is so loathsome 
in its best phases, and the liquid fire is so hard to swallow, 
that one would think the infection would never catch. It 
does catch, though ; and there are hoary villains who make 
it a trade to find recruits for the d — ^I’s* regiment. An old 
fellow of my aquaihtance, and sooth to .say, a well edu* 
cated man, who once held a very respectable office under 
the Government, having drunk out all his substance and 
jmwned his soul to the d — 1, has to my knowledge been 
very assiduous in raining others. Youngmen — younger, 
in fact, than his sons — ^were the victims chosen ; the 
cloak assumed was friendship— great disinterested friend- 
ship— a real liking for the children — strong desire to 
something for them in life — to introduce them into the 
highest circles, &c. ; all s^ng4s to catch wood*oockS) and 
the wood-cocks were caught. I don’t know how the old 
scoundrel was benefited. He of course made himsell 
a beast as often as be liked at the youngsters’ expense ; 
Imt that wAs all he giuned. In the d — 1^ service men 
wmfk very zeidoudy on the smallest jnttance ; Goiftt:! 
service requires more substantUd Ixibes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OTHBB BAD HABITS AND THBIS.CURS. 


<<pOOR rule, that won't work both ways,” as the boy 
. said when he threw back the rule at his master's he”'* 


And so the dnmkard may say that all our phillipics 
a^inst drunkenness will tell just as well against other 
habits with which the bottle has no necessary connection. 
There certainly was one man among my office mates who 
neglected his wife and children as much ns, or more than, 
the drunkards 1 have introdu<^d. He drew a decent pay, 
but not a pice of it went home. Friends told his wife 
to a)m])lain to the Burra Saheb, and she did so. “ Now 
dnggemath, what do you do with all your 70 Rs. ? Your 
wife writes to me th.at you don’t jiay uer a ])ice, and she 
has to beg for her living and that of the children.” 

Oh no, Sir ; she has not to beg for it at all, Sir. My 
brother supports her and the children.” “ But why 
should your brother have to support them when you are 
so well able to do it yourself ?” “ I am not well able to 

do it. Sir. My 70 Rs. scarcely keeps me afloat.” “ How 
is that ? I thought 70 Rs. to a man in your position was 
a good income. AVhat does your brother earn ?” “Little 

enough, Sir “ Don’t tiy' to blind me now ; let 

me know precisely wliJit his pay is.” “ Sixty five Rupees, 
Sir.” “ And what family has he got ?” “ A wife and child.” 
“ Then his 05 Rs. supports six souls — himself, his wife 
and child, and your wife and two cliildren ; while your 70 
Rs. is scarcely able to meet your wants. How do you ac* 
count for this ?” “ Ah, Sir ! All men have not like wants 


.” “ Well, Juggemath, you ought to be thoroughly 

ashamed of yourself ; and now mind, if out of yoitf 
70 Rs. you don’t jiay flO Rs. every month either to 
your wife or to your brother, for the support of your 
famUy, 1 shall strike, out your name from the estatfifehm^t 
list.’^ “But, Sir, I can’t do it.” “You can, and 
you must. I shall make yotf^do it.” ButJi:mge^t!i 
did not, and the ^urra Sahhb was too kina 'a nuia 
to enforce tlie punishment he had thr^tened p 1^ 
cid(>s duggernuth was too use&I an assistant to 'be 
adnft. ikiiA 
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' Now, wlhat sitoidd be dcme to A man of tUfl 8tami> 
who, for the “ bought smile of a harlot,” sacrificea health, 
money, and domestic happiness, making life a burdeii~to» 
those whom he is bound Iw laws both human and divine 
to support and relieve, llere also a course of shoexheatuig 
would be the best cure. Our fore&thers understood' 
this, and administered the medicine in sufficient doses to> 
keep the ■ family in order. But those patriarchal rules, 
have now lost their force. , Even fathers and guardians 
cannot now take the law into their own hands ; and the 
consequence is unmitigated misery all round. There 
should be 'some ’'one authorized to- deal summainly mill 
cases like these. The legtd process of applying for 
maintenance and all that is too uncertain ; and be* 
sides it does not cure the patient. I view both drink- 
ing and prostitute-hunting in the light of violent 
diseases which require violent treatment. My faith 
in the efficacy of the cure I have named is deep-rooted. 
The difficulty is in getting a doctor to administer it. 

Tlie w'ord “doctor ” draws out a chain of new ideas 
on the snbject. Do not several of our doctors (I, 
mean our Bengali doctors) aid and abet the offenders — 
both by precept and example ? I speak only, of mat- 
ters which have come to my owm cognizance. I felt 
sick myself and sent for a doctor — a countiyman of 
mine. The complaint was a bad stomach, bod digestion, 
occasional pains. “ Oh,” says the doctor, “no medicine 
is necessary. Take cocoanut water— one entire cocoa- 
nut — after every meal, or take a bottle of beer.” 
“But why beer, doctor, if cocoanut water Avill do as well ? 
The cocoanut will come cheaper and never make me tipsy.” i 
“ What, are you afraid of getting tipay, or have you 
really conscientious objections io the beer?” •^Y.ery 
consdentions ol^ectbns indeed, unless it 1^ absohiteiy, 
necessaiy.” ^ “ Then the cocoannt will do just as WWf 
perh8q}B better. But nine people out of ten would hove; 

g 'efsrredrthe beer.” Doumless fh^* would, mid!^ 
re 8houl4ilb!^ doctw be more wary in naming it. Hisifi^ 
-l|^h svocata'i^ and he should not pander tp the d-r-i if' 
Wipaa,l^p.it.. if . the/ beeris netessa^, of jcourse it -k. 
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right that he should say so. But when such a haAnlesi 
thing as the cocoanut will do as well, it ill becomes an 
educated man and a gentleman to suggest the use of that 
less harmless alternative which the giddy -pated are sure to 
prefer. We all have responsibilities in life. One unthink- 
ing word may light up a conflagration which all the waters 
of a whole nver will not quench. 1 did not say all this 
to the doctor ; but the thoughts occurred to me. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

FOUGERY TRIALS. 

A CASE of forgery has come uj) before tlie Police 
Magistrate, Mr. Bully, and my evidence is wanted. A 
Mr. Impudence has forged the signature of his brother 
Mr. Stanley Impudence, the well-known aristocrat. I 
happen to know Mr. Stanley Impudence’s signature, and 
1 am hauled up before the magistrate to say what 1 
know. 

“ Your name is so and so ; you are employed in the 
Government Treasury?” “Yes.” “Do you know the 
signature of Mr. Stanley Impudence ?” “ Yes ; pretty 
well.” “ ‘ Pretty well’ wont do. I must have clear uid 
definite answers.” “I know it very well then, your 
worship — exceedingly well.” “How do you come to 
know it so well ?’^ “ In the course of business.” “ Don 
for goodness’ sake explain what you mean by such an in-' 
definite expression as *tlie course of business,’ which may 
mean anything or nothing.” I have seen Mr. Stanley 
Impudence sign papers in my presence very often, and have 
observed the signature carefully.” “Just look at the 
signature attached to this document. Do you recognize 
it as Mr. Stanley Impudence’s signature ?” “ No.” “ The 
name is Cbrrectly written.” “ Yes.” “ But it is not the 
signature you know T “ No, it is not.” “ la it like Jlr^ 
Stanley Impudence’s signature.” “No ; there is an at-^ 
tempt at imitation but not a snccessfiil one.” Yoa 
would dot pay mimey on that signature. V “No^ l would 
not. ‘ „ 

Here evidence terminated. Similar earideuoe of 
others was twen, andftben the ease was aaot •til' jjto the 
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tessioM. Hr. Baity was an excellent magistrate, bat he 
liked to have sceneb in his court : he was an old player 
who had not given up his st^ tricks on being promoted 
to the bench, and so ne continued to act on to the end of 
his life. Our evidence in the case would not have been 
required at all, but that Mr. Stanley Impudence, who 
had reused to pay the forged cheque, did not appear to 
give his testimony about it, expecting perhaps that his 
brother might escape the clutches of the law if he kept 
back. My evidence and that of others who deposed to 
the same effect removed tliis hope, and Mr. Stanley 
Impudence, putting the best face on the matter, came for- 
ward at the sessions to deny his signature. Our testimony 
was therefore not taken at the sessions trial, but we had 
to attend all the came lest friend Stanley should shy 
back. 


Mr. Stanley Impudence and I were old acquaintances ; 
but he cut me at the court, 1 suppose for the evidence 
1 gave against his brother at the Police. He stared 
me in the face; but I out-stared him. There was 
no chance of Mr. Stanley Impudence getting over 
me in that way. His brother was convicted and 
trmisported. 

1 saw another trial for forgery at the same sessions— > 
the culprit in this case also being a European and of res- 
pectable connections. The Judge personalty knew the 
prisoner and his friends in England ; he said so in passing 
sentence on him. As there were no extenuating drcunv- 
stances he was obliged to pass the usual sentences^ trans- 
portation, and the prisoner left the dock in hysteifos. His 
mmids aBnrwiU<d8 succeeded in procuring a remission -ci 
a portion of the pimisfament, the local Government hav- 
ing liie pown* to grant such remissions. Perhaps the 
yobngman desmrved tixis kindness — perhiqwhe purchased 
n by Ms good behaviour. A similar reocmunenda'don ha 
fovor of a native oSender-^bkissen BaneijecH-was not 
acceded to. I don’t tnean to tmf that Sibkissen deserved 
any show of Madness; hut die recommendation on Md 
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CHAPTER XIV. * . 

ASSAULT AND BATTBKY. 

TT is past 8 p. m. ; some ten minutes after the time 
. when the Treasury ceases to receive or pay mone^.. 
An English woman (look at her bloated face and. squalid 
dress ; you cannot call her a lady even out of courtesy) 
runs in with a bill due at sight, and insists on its being 
.paid. The amlah are unable to comply, and she is refer' 
red to the Burra Saheb ; but she has run out of breatli and 
is unable to go up. Go up she does at last ; but Burfa 
Saheb is very sorry that he cannot help her. “ It is 
only ten minutes after 3 o’clock.” “ Yes, just ten 
minutes too late. ” But surely you can pay me 
now quite as well as you could have done ten minutes 
earlier ? ” “ There must be a time to stop. * . If I pay you 
now and another person comes five minutes after how can I 
refuse liira ?” “ Mine is anexcei)tionalca8e,Mr.-— — ; 
I am a lady. ” “ I am quite unable to accept the case as 

an exceptional one.” “You are very unaccommodating. 
I expected greater civility from you.” “Mrs. Home, you 
are forgetting yourself. ” 

In great sulk the woman withdrew from the Burra 
Saheb’s room. The ctiuse of her importunity was soon made 
apparent. An old money lender had' lent her some money 
some months before. Neither money iwr interest had yet 
been paid, and he had been put off fur weeks and months. 
He then tlu’eatened to bring her up before the Court, of 
Re(]uests (now called Small Cause Court), and this she yras 
anxious to prevent by paying down the interest at once^ 
The bill had been shown to him and he was willing to 
receive the interest in part payment without resort to 
law. “ Well, mother Home ! have you got the money ?” 
“ No, you stupid. These fellows here refuse to pw mt 
to-day.” “But I must have my moni^ immediately. 1 have 
many dues of my own to pay. ” . “ Then go to hr~U and 
get the money. You don’t get any from me.” ’“.1- 
must get from you. You have put me off from eby to 
day. You must pay the intcre8t^i^s~evett{hg« AJsliiQ 
on to t^ Court ^ of : Requests: ” “ I .«£iyi . pwjwsriit 
fr^ doing thit ; mahe you: lame.: ? . 
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sooner said than done, slie gave ]iim a tremendous kick 
itritb one of her elephantine legs. The poor old man fell 
down much hurt. The hy-standers took him up and 
helped him to the Burra Saheb’s room, to_Jlod^ a 
complaint. 

“ What can I do for you, old man ? I can’t 
interfere in this matter. You shonld go to the 
Police.” “ But, Sir, she kicked me in vour Treasury 
and I complain to you. What else can 1 do ? Slic is 
a lady.” “ I don’t know what you can or cannot do. 
This is not a lady. If you liad returned the kick 1 
would not have interfered. A woman that misbehaves 
in such a manner is not eiitillcd to the 
of her sex. But 1 cannot help j'on, old i 
must go to the Police.” He did go there ; but the Police 
inflicted a nominal fine only. 

There 'Nvas anotlier case of assault and battery 
within a short time after. A great Baboo — a millionaire 
— had come to the treasury for interest due on lus 
(Jovernment Promissory Notes, llis carriage was standing 
- at the door. An English gentleman comes soon after in 
his buggy, and tells the coachman to drive forward. 
This tlie pampered servant of a millionaire wont do. 
The Englishman gives him a whipping. The Baboo’s 
durwans and syces surround him, and the Baboo himself 
runs out to the landing-place. “ You beat my coach- 
man ?• Who you ? Why you beat, my eouchmtui ?” 
The gentleman tried in vain to explain to him that the 
coachman was to blame in not clearing out from the 
landing-place. “I see you in the Police. Why you 
beat my coachman ? You know who I ?” “Don’t 
make a scene here, Balxx). If you want to go to the 
’ Police I have no objection. But ask other gentlemen — 
ask the Baboos in the Treasury — every body will tell you 
that the landing place must be left clear for the last ' 
arrival.” “ But why you be*at my coachman ? teQ me 
that and so it went on for somedme, dll cards were ejt- 
changed, and then counter-actions were brouj^t in the 
Police. Of course Lakhapad Baboo came off secowl- ' 
best. 
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UnfoirtnnAtely these illiterate Baboos re^ioBeBt :all 
Native gentlemen in the estimation of Englishmen. Tlfiq^ 
^ insolent themselves, and teach their servants' to he- 
insolent. A part of the whipping that the coachman 
received might have been advantageously administered 
to the Baboo himself. The arrogance of Lakhapatl 
^bo^ sadly requires a cure. Education has done noth> 
ing for them ; they have received no casti gation at 
school ; a little whipping now and then would be of in- 
estimable service to themselves. 

CHAPTER XV. 

UGLY MISTAKES. 

T NEVER received any reproof in the office but twice ; 

once when 1 made a mistake myself, and the other time 
when I corrected one made by the Chota Saheb. It was 
on this last o&sasion that 1 learnt for the tirst time tln^ 
men in authority make no mistakes. It was a glaring 
blunder that I pointed out. A debit entry had been 
made on the receipt side of the account sheet and the 
totals, of course did no t square . All the items had been 
diecked one by one, buf^ tlic amounts had agreed the 
entry on the wrong side of the account had not been 
detected. More tlian an hour had been lost in this way 
by the htizoor when, partly by guess and partly by in- 
tuition, 1 laid my finger at once on the item which re- 
cmired to be expunged from one side and taken over to 
the otlier. The Chota Saheb was fiirious. He first mmn- 
tained that the entry was perfectly cqj^ct, and that 
my suggestion betrayed but little kuowledPPbf accounts. 
I took ^e rebuke quietly, and by deducting the amount 
fiomone side of 'the account and adding it to the other 
flowed that the totals came right. What then ? That 
did not prove that a receipt was not a receipt ?” No ; 
but an examination of the voucher will show whether ^ 
amount was a recei]^ or a payment.” “l,did examine 
the voucher when I made* the entry. Surely yon dch^ 
mean that I make these entries at hajhazard ?” “Of 
course I dem’t mean that. What I mean is that, ,»in the. 
hurry of business, tiie entry that was Intended ffir the 
payment register ^ was made in. the ree^ft regisiaife^ 
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" Abeoliitely imposnble 1 1 wouM consider anfit 

for any work if I made such a mistake.” By tiiis tima 
other assistants had been going through the vonohers in 
the file, and the one requi^ having been found it proved 
that my surmise was correct. “ 1 must have been .vary 
stupid at the time,” said the Chota Sahcb, to have maoe 
the mistake. But how is it that you could not detect 
this sooner ? You have been going over the account 
sheets with me for the last two hours. I, as having 
made the wrong entry, was not likely to discover 
the error ; but you as a looker-on ought to have de* 
tected It at once.” “ It always takes sometime to de- 
termine in what way a mistake of this nature would occur. 
It is difficult to detect such an error at once.” “ Not 
difficult at all, I should say. If I were a looker-on 1 
could place my hand on it at once. 1 would do so by 
intuition. No great knowledge of accounts is necessary 
to detect such an error. Your ivits are not so sharp now 
as they used to be.” 

It was useless contesting the point further with such 
a man. Instead of thanking me for findmg out his error 
and relieving him of further trouble in the matter, he 
seemed to take a pleasure in blaming me for tlie deltn in 
making the discovery — as if that exonerated him worn 
the blame of having made the mistake. I therefore kept 
quiet, accepting tne reproof as one of the many disagree- 
able but inevitable attendants of service. It is little 
evils of this nature that make service so unpleasant. They 
are not, it is true, of every day occurrence ; but they 
leave an impression on the mind long. A very great 
amount of forbearance and philosophy is necessary to 
override the petty evils of life. 

I detected another more serious errmr of a difibrent 
kind on another occasion ; but this was an error comuuttad 
by an office-mate, and the detection of it not only brm^t 
thanks but a handsome treat to the whole office. In my* 
ing a demand of Rs. 25,000 a brother cashier, inteiiraliug 
to pay it a 500 Rupee notes, had by mistake out 50 
notes of Ra. 1,000 eadi. The molrarer who assisted th# 
aasiier had also by mistake entered the notqs as 
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Rupee pieces, bfit my eyes were caught by iiie bordew of 
the notes— (bank notes of different values bore Afferent 
border morka^,) — and I at once saw that something wm 

Q wrong, BO I took the notes out of the mohurer’s 
just as he was about to make them over to the 
payee, detected the error, kept back half the number, and 
had the necessary alterations made in the number book. 
The cashier was ignorant of all this at the time ; the 
secret was kept between the raoluircr and me, the sur- 
plus notes being retained in my possession. In the even- 
ing there was consteniatioii and dismay, for notes to 
the value of Ks. 25,000 wore missing. The cashier was 
on elderly man, and 1 did not like to keep him long in 
suspense and misery, though I was advised by others to 
procra stinat e. The notes were produced and placed in his 
ntmds.' ITSe old man was in extacies, and a treat to t he 
whole office on Sunday following proved siibstantially the 
sincerity of his thanks. I allude to this matter only to 
juxtapose the conduct of the Chota Saheb with that of a 
despised nigger. 

CHAPTER XVI. 


THK FUKAKS OP FOBTUNE, 

fpHE wheel of fortune always goes round ; but have 
wo no hand in guiding it ? Good fortune, I believe, is 
providential. We arc often in luck’s way inspite of our- 
selves. But for bad fortune who generally is more to blame 
tlum he who suffers from it ? One old man took service 


in the Treasury on a salary of Rs. 6. Six rupees in those 
days was not quite so insignificant a sum as now, and yet 
it was sn^all enough. Four rupees was peon’s pay, and six 
rupees was barely above peon’s grade ; so that the man 
who did accept it, if of higher status, was undoubtedly of 
straightened means.’ This man that I Avas speaking of was 
of a good but poor family. In childhood a childless man 
of means adopted him, imd dying left him, when he was 
about twenty years old, a small but decent fortune of a 
little above 10,000 Rs. No sooner did the money come 
into his hands than he began to think bow it could best be 
spent. 'The jdea of keeping it and living on it i^ver 
occurred to him. Advisers are never wanting when 
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there k substance to swallow ; some suggested ^nymol 
parties, others Machooa Bazar company, and interested 
parties gifts to Brahmans and the like. But tlie young 
heir was an original genius, and had a hobby of his own 
to ride. . He had seen tigers in menageries ; he wanted 
to see how the lord of beasts stalked in his native woods 
at large. No sooner thought of than it was done. The 
idea was too bright and original to sleep upon. Boats were 
procured and manned with paiks and shikitries, and an ex- 
cursion undertaken through the creeks of the Soonderbuns. 
A large party had to be taken because those creeks in past 
days were (and perhaps now are) infested by robbers ; 
and the excursion was a somewhat prolonged one as the 
feline monarch was not disposed to be very oblasuisiye. 
At last, after much bush-beuting, a whelp somewhat 
larger than a pariah dog was seen — only for a moment, 
for he ran off to the higher jungles on becoming conscious 
of the pr^imity of man. The heir to another’s £>rtune 
of Rs. 10^000 was highly delighted ; the one wish of his 
heart was now fully satisfied. His dream of dreams 
was realized ; but the money had also slipped out, and he 
came back to the . poverty in which he was born, and 
fi'om which even Providence had tried in vain to rescue 
him. The subsequent history of his life is that of a 
constant straggle for the necessaries of existence ; till in 
his old age he waS obliged to enter the Treasury on the 
pittance 1 have mentioned, to discharge the duties of a 
subordinate sircar, scarcely distinguisliable from those of 
a menial servant. 

Another assistant of tl^e Treasury whom I would 
here immortalize was a broken down poddw, who in 
the hey-day of his Hfe had made a good deal of 
money by his professitm, and more especially by the pur- 
chase of stolen goods. But what Satan helped him to, 
he idso helped him through. The wealth thus acquired 
was iq>ent m a manner equally, if not more disreputable. 
He was a man of the old class and not addicted to liquid 
fire ; but helikedhisc/nUum of^tm^andcAmtM, and in 
old age di^tighted to recount the number of frail women 
he hM known. Tlus garrulity wm all the treasure left- to 
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him. He had not a pioe inhis pocket now ; his doths w^ 
tattered ; he had no respectable relation who owned 
him ; and, saddest of all, he had no wife or child to 
take care of him. He also had taken service in the 
Treasury on a pittance of Rs. 6. a month ; but his 
only regret now was that the females he had known — 
some of whom were still living — took no ihrther notice 
of him. 

A third acquaintance of the same class was a man 
of the weaver caste who at one time had a good shop and 
flourishing business as cloth merchant in Natoon Bazar. 
He was a very opcn*hearted fellow, and used to recount 
the stories of his own roguery with great glee. He had 
mode some money in his day ; but he led a cat-and-dog life 
at home, of which the presiding genius was a slu*ew ; he 
could also never agree with his son ; and between them 
all tile money went out as fast as it hod come, so that in 
his old age he was obliged to seek the sinecnip’s refuge 
in the Treasury, on the same pittance as the others I have 
noticed. 



lEE MStEK YACATION OE 1803: 

Bima 

EXTRACTS FROM MY SCRIBBLING JOURNAL. 
Br Anontmuh. 

(ConchuJed /romp. 446, No. XII.) 


23rd AprU. Stratfordword Ho ! The Kinporor of poets 
was bom today, two hundred ninety-eipfht years ago, 
and we are about to sec tlie place where he first saw 
the light 1 Started from Reading by rail at 12*35 r. m. ; 
passed tluough Oxford, tasted the Banbury cake on the 
way, and arrived at Coventry, through liCamington about 
3 p. H. A carriage sent by misses Freeman was waiting 
for us ( the two brothers H., and myself, ) and in an hour 
we reached Ryton-on-Dunsmore, where the good ladies 
received us most kindly. Walked to the llrnndon Station 
to meet Mr. T^vamley from London. While the brothers 
il., Carpenter ( the emiuent Physiologist’s son ) and 1 
were standing on 1;he platform, conversation turned upon 
the late great battle in America. The New Y ork Herald had 
stated tmit about 2U.UOO of the Federals, and mure than 
25,000 of the Confederates had been slain ; this, a gentle* 
man present remarked, was tantamount to a defgat on the 
part of the Federals ;for, our friend added, the Federals 
must have understated their own loss, luid exaggerated 
that of the enemy. 1 said : Here, then, is a very well* 
understood thing tliat a party under-rates its own loss, 
and magnifies tiiat of the enemy. Accordingly, when the 
Englidbi engage in . a war with another nation, and give 
an account of a battle, we are to make the some allowaaoes 
£ar what may be stat^ to be the respective losses of the 
parties.” The ^ntlemau replied : ** The Blnglish are not 
•Americans : wey ore distinct nations now. The former 
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are noted for their love of accuracy and truth.” I rejain- 
ed of course : “ You, English, have always some reason 
or other to speak in your favor.” Well, whatever nations 
may be concerned, I do not believe in the correctness of 
what is generally uttered during times of war, we can 
only judge of battles by their final results. 

Mr. T. not arriving by the London train, w'e retuni- 
ed, and were caught on the way by a shower of rain, 
when Mr. Henry II. took shelters under a hedge. 
“ April showers” are said to bring “ May flowers." 

On our return to the house of Misses F., I was 
shown into a richly'furnishcd bedroom as the place where 
I 'was to sleep during my stay at his cliarming village of 
Kyton. From the window 1 obtained a view of Nature 
assisted and dressed by Art, which baffles description. 
The bowling-green like a sheet of green velvet, the lawns, 
the cedar trees, the ]a)plars, tlie flower beds, the fields 
in the back ground, altogether make a piece of the loveli- 
est landsca[>c. 

At ten, Misses F., their sister Mrs. F., the brothers 
11., 0., and jnysclf formed the party. Mr. T. arrived late 
in the evening, which w^as spent in singing, chess- 
plAying, &c. ^ 

"lith April. After breakfast, Miss F., Mr. and 
Mrs. T., the brothers U., 0., and 1 started in a carriage 
for Stratford-upon-Avon. The country through whiidx 
we drove, was very beautiful. We passed by an oak 
tree said to be in the very middle of England. On the 
way, a villager mkiamed us because 1 suppose, we 
were driving in a phaeton, I thought that touching the 
hat in Enghuid, and showing the ba^-lmne in India were 
one and the some thing, only diflerent in expression. 

A little after 10 a. m. vre arrived at Warwick Castle. 
The entrance to the Castle is grand. Near the gate, there 
is a room containing relics of antiquity, and. a fiinny old 
woman showed them to us. A huge culdron is in the 
centre of the room, said to have been used for nKpariz^ 
Punch in farmer days. A very heavy shield and a sword 
are shown as weapons of a gumt. A large piece, of” bone 
is said to be a rib of a gigantic cow called the Dua*0ew, 
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«nd tbe idea etnick me as veiy Ibolish. We paued 
on to the interior of the Castle, whkh answered 'exactly 
to my idea of an old English Castle, derived from reading 
Novels. I was &r better pleased with Warwick than wit^ 
Windsor Castle. The former is sufficiently old to strike 
the imagination, and yet sufficiently modern to appear 
as the abode of luxury, affluence, and ease. The ivy> 
clothed lofty towers some of which are as old as eight or 
nine hundred years, toe high walls, the stately cedar- 
trees, the ancient elms, and the extensive lawns combine 
to impress the mind with majestic splendor. The interior 
apartments are quite in keeping with the exterior. 1^ 
was all ench; n^ment, like those of the Arabian Nights i! 
The kernel was so fresh in so old a shell ! We were -fint 
ushered into a very large and splendid Hall full of curiosi- 
ties, and then passed on from one room to another,, every 
one of which contained rare things of beauty — paintings 
by Vandyke and other masters, tables inhud with pre- 
cious stones, elegant chairs, bedsteads, vases, and other 
objects too numerous to mention — so tastefully arranged 
as not to produce any shop-effect. An antique dish was 
shown to us for which 2000 guineas had been offered and 
refused, and our informant was Lord Darwick’s servant. 
We saw the bed-rooras where Queen Anne hod slept, and 
it contained some mrsonal chattetls that belonged to her. 
There are several portndts of Charles I. ; ^ one 
Vandyke is considered the best existing. I could notfrm 
to observe some Indian cariosities, as coats of armor, &c. 
Being quite satisfied with our visit to Warwick Castle we 
movM on towards Stratford, and arrived at toat holy 
place at about 1 p. m. Of coarse, the first thing foi^ua 
to do was to see the place where Shakspere was bom. We 
hod scarcely any dimculty in finding out Henley street, 
where the house stands . In describing the place, I cannot 
do better than quote a few lines from a book caHed 
** Shakspere : His 'birthfdace and its neighbourhood,'*'^ 
whidi Mrs. T. bought in Shidcapere’s house and present- 
ed to me while standing there. The house is xme of . 

oHrimberedJiooses tlmt may still be seen standing liu 
:%aiuiy parts of the country, with iheh* gr lx»uea.‘ 
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chequering the walls, with squares, and their high pitclied 
gable rOofs and dormer windows.” It ** has passed through 
many changes ; but recently, thanks to the liberality of 
the late Mr. John Sliakspere, and to the good taste of 
the people of Stratford, it has been restored to its ori^n- 
al state in .Slmkspere’s time, and been separated from the 
surrounding buildings, and the garden planted with all 
the flowers the poet sings of so lovingly in his plays.” 

The walls and the ceiling of the room in which Shak> 
spore was bom, are so fiill of signatures of pilgrims, that 
there is scarcely any space left lor new ones. Tennyson’s 
signature was pointed out to us. A Portrait of Shakspere 
hangs in one of the rooms in the house ; it seemed most 
likely to Imve been taken from the bust on his tomb, 
which we saw afterwards. There is an old oak chair, 
of the 16th century, as a make-believe Shakspere chair, I 
fancy, for the house-keeper seemed a little embarrassed on 

S questioning her whether it was Shakspere’s own. 

B chair should more appropriately be placed at the 
British Museum or some such Institution. There is a vis- 
itor’s book kept, and 1 wrote in it my name — “ a pilgrim 
from tlie &r Ind.” Having walked a while in the garden 
we went over to the Trinity Church, at some distance 
from Henley Sreet. The church is an old and large build- 
ing, not quite in keeping with the little town of Stratford. 
'There, Shaks|)erc’s remains are buried. His grave has 
these lines teithouthis name:-^ 

“ Good frend for Jesvs sake forbeare, 

To dig the dost encloascd heare. 

V Blest M the man that spares thes stones 
And cvrst be he that moves my bones.” 

The monument with the bust stand on the adjoining 
^vall. The bust is colored, and is said to have be«i 
originally so. Malone had for sometime had it wfaitewndied 
and had the honor of meriting the followii^ ejngram 

“ Straiiger ! to whom this monument is diown, 
Invoke the poet’s curses on Malone : 

Whose meddling zeal his barbarous tulte dispiays 
And daubs his tombstone as he marred hb plays.” 
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From ihe church we went to the village of Shottery, 
where Shakspere had wooed Ann Hathaway. On the way, 
a butter<cupm>wer was handed over to me by a pretty litue 
girl, herself looking like a rose-bnd. Hathawaysa cot* 
tage is much in the style of Shakspere’s own house, and 
it IS now occupied by a female, a collateral descendant of 
Ann, though the md now belongs to one Mr. Thom- 
son. I sat on an old bench which is said to have been oc- 
cupied now and then by the poet and his bride. We were 
taken upstairs, and were shown a curious^ carved bed- 
stead of oak, which had a planked roof. The occupant of 
the house is in a state of poverty. 

Returning to Stratford, wc went to the School-house 
where gentle Willie was educated, and saw a desk, by 
which, it is said, he used to sit. As it not yet 4-30 
p. M. the time fixed for dinner, we went to the Town 
Hall, which was dedicated by Garrick. There is a fine 
life size portrait of the poet in this fine Hall ; on the 
opposite side is a splendid picture of Garrick encircling 
a bust of Shakspere with his arm. The annual Shaks- 
pere dinner was celebrated only the night before, the 
plates, glasses, &c., were yet in a state of ^rnired disorder 
on the tables. The house-keeper, a horribly, manish look- 
ing wouum, having the baser part of Fidele, her hair 
parted near the temple, told us that in the course of 
the speeches the evening before, it was stated that the 
third centenary of Shakspere’s birth would be celebrated 
with great ecltit in 1864. 

We came back to the Red Horse Hotql; crossed the 
Avon by the Clapton Bridge ; witnessed a swan nestling 
and another playing in the Avon — a circumstanbe which 
put me in mind of the stability of pbyrical characteristics 
m England. Walked over the swards on the bank of the 
Avon, and obtained a veiy fine view of the Church. 
At the town of Stratford, the name, bust, and por- 
trmt ci ShaksperQ are met almost every- where. We 
saw a Shakspere Iron Foundry.” 

As to portraits, they are of all varieties, and as 
different £com eadi other as possible. It seemed to me 
4^ a higl^ forehead, a bunch of hair tm eadi side of the 
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temples, and a Frendi beard, make np, according to 
English notions, a &ce of Shakspere. 

We bade faretrell to Stratford-iipon*Avo(n at ha^ 
past 6. P. M., every one of us gratified with the inci- 
dents of the ^y, myself feeling somewhat proud of 
apparently being the first Bengali that paid a vint to 
this poetical shnne. 

We drove to Oharlecote Park, famous for being the 
place where Shakspere is said to have got a bad name. 
We saw herds oi deer grazing in the beautiful park. 
Keached Ryton about 10. p. m. and I immediately 
went to bed being attacked with severe headache. 

25th April, A most splendid day, but I was dead to it. 
Somewhat relieved before sundown, we began to play at 
bowls. There were six players, and four ladies sat in 
the verandah to witness the game. It was the first time 
I played at bowls, and did not bring discredit to myself 
if the ladies were to be believed. Of course it was the 
occasion of the dinner that had brought together tlie 
gaily dressed ladies, and 1 proceed to describe briefly an 
English dinner-party.* 

At a dinner-party, the ladies wear a light and 
fanciful dress, but those of the house have less flashy 
ones. The gentlemen put on black-doth trowsers witn 
that abomination of a dress-coat wliich has lately be^ 
justly described to have been adopted in imitation of 
crows’ tails. The party at first assemble in the drawing 
room, and hold some minutes’ conversation upon the 
inevitable weather and other topics of the day; when 
dinner b announced, they pass on into the dining-room, 
each gentleman having a lady in his arm. The lady of 
the house sits at the head of the table, and the gentleman 
at bottom, as fasliionable slang goes. I^up is first served ; 
next comes fish, it may be the royal salmon^ which it m 
the etiquette to take once only. Thii& of the- custoUt 
which does not allow the salmon to be eaten more than 
once ! Fish is followed succesuvely by meat, rke add 


* TYdH was written before it had beceme fashionable far ^Bengali 
gentileiiiim to rlait BuglnncL and farther, was intended for the perusal of nfisa^il 

not roijf familiar With SngU^ tnanhei^luid 
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cdEtrry, ikkUB^ of terl^ «&d perhiips the hoi^ cheese), 
and a salad of j^reen yegetsiUes. The table is then deared 
and the doth remoyed. A dessert of both fWish and 
presetted fruits trith wines follows, when the ladies' 
retire to die drawinff*room, and the gentlemen commence 
discussing wines and brandy pawnee more fredy. This 
custom of ladies' retiring from the dining*room seems to 
have had its origin in the barbarous ages, wh^n men 
were in the habit of drinking hard, and it was 
impossible for ladies to keep their company. Within 
hdf an honr or so after dinner, tea is brought into 
the drawing-room, and the evening is piMsed m light 
and rational conversation, while some lady is playing on 
the piano, others engaged in chess or the baclcgammon, 
or in looking into picture-portfolios, scrap-books, ster^ 
eoscopes, or other objects of curiosity. Thus the enjoy- 
ment at an English evening party is very great. 

Our party at Ryton retired after 10 p. h. and I 
passed a sleepless night. 

27th AprU. A fine morning after a rainy day. Mr. 
T., the brothers H., and C. went out to walk, i stayed at 
home, and sat under a tree manufacturing a few verses in 
Bengali. Date in the afternoon, Miss F., Mr. T., and 
I drove to the old town of Coventry. We saw the splen- 
did old cathedrals built in the 14th or 1.5th Century, and 
admired the zeal oT the Roman Catholics, as evinced in 
their relmous buildings. Our temples do not deserve to 
be named in the same breath with such cathedrals. In 
a niche at a comer of a street in Coventry is a bust^ 
which is called the peeffoig Tom " and thereby hangs 
a tale.. It is said that Lady Godiva of old, finding that 
tiie ryots of her husband, uie Rajah of the place, groans 
ing under great ororesrions frequentty intercemid on 
their behal£ The Rajah at first turned a deaf ear to her 
^eadhiM. But too <dlben solidted, the Rajah became 
mcensed and said at last that if Latfy Godiva could ride 
through the town stark naked, he would grant her re^ 
quest, ikicha conditimi, however, did not daunt the good' 
and noble Rapee who earnestly desired to ameliorate the. 
fondition cd’her people ; md according oonsoited to do 
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ftrhat was desired. A proclamation issued that all 
in the town must shut themselves up, and not look into 
the streets. Lady Godiva rode through Coventry to the 
OTeat satis&ction of all classes. There was a tailor named 
Tom, whose curiosity overran his gratitude. He peeped 
through his window as the Lady rode naked, and was 
thererore struck blind by Providence. The inhabit- 
ants of Coventry have made a capital out of the tale. 
They have founded an annual festival and fair upon it. 
In a procession, a woman of the town personates Lady 
Godiva and an immense number of people gather to 
witness the fun. I find in the Coventry papers that 
people are now discussing the propriety of the festival and 
procession, some writing in favor, others against the 
custom. 

We went to the Unitarian chapel conducted by Mr. 
Heaviside. The sermon was on the evil efiects of 
drunkennesB, and was so droll that the audience was 
twice or thrice in the course of it, on the verge of 
bursting into laughter. Beturned to Ryton after sun-set, 
and the evening was spent in singing, &c. 

28th April. A glorious morning. After break-last, 
Messrs T., H., C., and myself rode to Kenilworth, and 
piud a visit to the interesting ruins of the once magni- 
ficent Castle memorized by Sir AValter Scott in one of 
his novels. The ruins most satisfactorily prove that 
the English understood what true magnificence was, 
infinitely better than the Indians, before wey drew upon 
the gold of the ** gorgeous East.” 

An old lady spoke feelingly about the poor work- 
ing men of the district earning 9s. a week. She alluded 
to a ser\'aat-girl, who was in raptures on having pudding 
to cat for the first time in her life. 

Returned to Ryton before 3 o’ clock, and after din- 
ner and tea, took leave of my excellent and kind hostess 
at the Brandon station. Started from, Brandon at quart- 
er to seven, and arrived at Euston station at half past 
nine, greatly pleased wiih the excurnon. 



SONNET: ON THE IMPENDING FAMINE 
IN BENGAL. 


God I restrain thy wrath, recall thy fears t 
Lo ! droops the land beneath a stifling sky ! 
Lo ! parched and droar the fields around ns lie ! 
Moistened but by the weeping peasant’s tears I 
All nature now a dismal aspect wears ; 

On every side pale faces meet the eye, 

And th* ears assailed with miseiy’s shrioking cry ; 
For lot grim Fanuneyonhis head uprears i 
Amidst th’ impending woe, all eyes are set 
On thee, thou Viceroy of our noble Queen ! 
Amidst tho thickening ^oom, and gathering iafe, 
Thou shin’st, ounstar of hope with light serene. 

O may kind Heaven an thee His grace bestow, 
<n>at so tby care in saving streams may flow. 

Sax 
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Tna Faib Hindu Widow. 

CHAPTER XVIL 
Self-desial and Qbnbkosity. • 

a gllOOBONESIIOREE,” contiaued PreoNath, “could 
■*^not boar to Hce her coubiud unhappy. She was espe* 
cially p'icvedto tliinktluit she should be we innocent cause 
of their luiHcry. How to restore them to tlieir husbands’ 
affections were her anxiety by day and dreams by night. 
The consciousness of having contributed to their un- 
happiucHH considerably afiected her health and spirits. 
She made rich presents of ornaments to their children 
in order to ingratiate herself into their good graces. She 
scrupulously avoided the company of Hworik and Chunder, 
and tried every female art to bring out a better un- 
derstanding between them and Weir wives. How she 
succeeded in tliis, you will hereafter see. Meanwhile 
there occurred an incident wliich for a time frustrated 
ail her efforts in cultivating the good will of her cousins* 
“ Four days after the memorable night scene described 
al)ove, her second aunt I.ukshmi, the 'mother of Kadum- 
bince and Kadhika, invited her to the kitchen in the 
V erunda of wliich the male members had assembled at 
dinner, and sitting close to her, began to bind her hairs. 
“ Such di splendid mass of hair,” said she, “ 1 have never 
seen — nor such a face either. I wish I had a daughter 
beautiful as this ’’ — ^and she applied her hand to Bhoo- 
boneshorce's face. Being afraid of the consequences of 
this remark ujxin her cousins who were exchan^ng 
looks with each other, Bhooboneshoree became ex- 
tremely pale. “What a curious girl you are,” observed her 
eldest aunt Biaduo. “ You are already blushing and 
feeling as if you are being addressed by a lover <m his 
knees. You must have a good imaginatitm i^ in <be- 
tag in your aunt’s embrace, you ^can oonoeive youMlf 
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to be in tbe presence of a lover/’ Bhoobonesfanree’s 
cheeks now becme crimscm with blushes, espedafiy as 
at that instant ber eyes met those of Dwarik intently 
gazi^ upon her. She immediately averted her looks, 
and morder to get herself ont of the difficulty in ibe 
best way she could, observed to her second aunt, ** Dear 
aunt ! 1 was thinking how you are growing foolishly 
fond of me. For unless you are so, you could mot 
prefer my tall figure, large feet and lean fingers to 

{ 'our uncommonly beautiful daughters.” Child 1” said 

jukshmi, “ of course mother’s eye sees more beauty in her 
own children than m others. Thank Gk>d, not only 
myself but every one considers two of my daughters 
very beautiful. If all the members are sepurately 
compared, you may not be superior to my Kadumlnnee 
and Badhika. Yet there is something in your fiice, 1 
dont know what, which makes you far more charming 
than any girl I have ever met with.” Here the speaker 
was interrupted by her husband Sham, who in allusion 
to the something which she could not explain, said that 
it was the nobleness of the mind that shone in Bhoo« 
boneshoree’s fiice. That face now became more pale 
than before, and her aunt wondered more and more 
wl^ was Hie matter with the “ foolish girl” as she 
calud her. 

• ^ “Bhooboneshoree was anxious to witness the effect of 
above conversation on Kadumbinee and Eusam; 
Thdie hkdies were busy in cutting betel-nuts, though their 
lumdiB trembled so that they could not properly bold tbe* 
cradeera. Their confiirion was aggravated ^mkboda 
pointing out that instead of cutting nuts, they were cut? 
tiim nutmegs. What are you doing ?” asked Bindoa 
Realty, you are not going to poison your husbands 1” 
—and she huiglied, in whkm she was j(»ned by all exc^ 
Chinider who started in honor. Dura^ the ireeeiihag 
Mdly BhooboneHioree’B third mude Dtnoo, the 
Kasam, was carefiilly ekaaoiiiing her face, 
comparing k to the daiuang girl whom he had iMytity . 
engaged in ...ftxdiaage for tbe <»ie whose ehanw hitMi 
liMaue ataie % a threemontha’ fosaemdoGu. Semitic huM 

4 
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BO intent upon her face which excited general attention^ 
ehe said, “ uncle ! I see you are going to pass some coin< 
pliments upon my lucky fiice in imitation of my second 
uncle and aunt.” “ Yes, chUd, hiul I not been a young 
man” (he was upwards of forty-five) “I would compliment 
vuur ^e with a kiss’’ — ^then amidst general laughter 
he went on — “ I dont see any harm, tliough. If Europeans', 
can kiss their grown-up unices, cousins and even strang- 
ers, why should we unhappy natives be excluded 
from tlie privilege. Really child, I already love you 
so that I can not deny you any thing, and yet I must 
not touch your face to express my affection.” The 
laughter continued still unabated, probably in remem- 
brance of the s{)caker’8 unusual passion for pretty 
faces. To put him in countenance, Bhooboneshoree 
observed, uncle ! you are allowed to kiss us in our in- 
fancy, but not in our youth. If you cannot deny me 
anything, I will ask one favor’’ — and there she stopped. 

“ What is it,” asked her uncle, “ let me hear it, and 
then you Avill see whether I do not give it to you.” Bhoo- 
bonoshoree had probably intended to ask Dinoo to show 
more fondness for his wife’s face, and to renounce 
his passion for dancing girls which threatened to ruin 
his health and his father’s estate, but theu she thought 
it indelicate, and, moreover, disrespectful to s[>eak to 
her uncle on that subject even in jest. Though prease4 
again and again, she refused to name her request, 
and referred him to another day. But his inexorable 
uncle went on questioning her, as if he took her for one 
of his dancing girls. “ Do you want a bracelet set with 
diamonds ?” She smiled and shook her head. “ Do you 
want a golden wristlet studded with precious stones ?” 
Again she smiled and shook her head. Now 1 have 
hit upon it. you must have a pair of ear-rings in the new 
fashion, such as Hemunto has got. It is a magnificent 
ornament. It is so large that it will come down to yoi^ 
shoulder. It is so heavj' that you cannot wear it 
unless yon have an arti^cial etm . made of gold to 
suspend it from. I shall bring a pair fiw ^yun to- 
morrow.” ^'Uiiele ! you seem, to forget,” said 
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boneshoree/’' titat I do not wear anv of your oma^ 
ments, — ^you know I am a widow. Dinoo. heaved 
a deep sigh, and proceeded, ** but you know widows at 
your ewly ^e are often allowed to wear ornaments. 
You left off adorning your person even when your 
husband was alive. So do not make widowhood an 
excuse for declining my present.” Still she shook her 
head, though her smile Im now disappeared from her 
face. Her inexorable unde however went on. 1 see 
you do not like ear-rings. Very well, let it be a pearl 
neck-lace which even old widows can wear.” Here 


Kadumbinee trembled like an aspen leaf, fearing that the 
night’s fearful talc had reached her ■ uncle’s ear, and he 
would probably be describing the nedacc in her hus- 
band’s words. Her uncle did no such thing but went 
on. ** My lovely girl, the necloce will set your taU and 
majestic figure to the best advantage. Vonr charming 
figure will literally dazzle, and these young men, iXwarik 
and Chunder will bow to you in worship and adoration.” 

” Bhoboneshorec thought she had already got worship 
and adoration from those young men a little too much. 
Being fearful that her uncle’s further description would 
awake disagreeable reminiscences in herself and her cousins, 
she interrupted liim. 1 pray you, uncle, cease. 1 do not 
ask any ornament. It was in jest that 1 named a fiivor 
to you.” But though her uncle ceased, he did not take 
off his eyes from her face. “ Uncle,” said she laughing, 
** 1 am afraid you will leave off eating and sleeping, and 
now compliment me in the way you threatened.^’ No, 
girl, no, you will not allow me to do so, although I am 
your second father. Your wretched sex is so coy, and 
liable to impute bad motives where nothing is intended. 
1 was thinking whether you could dance. ” This was 
followed by so tremendous a laugh that the roof threat- 
ened to come down. Bhooboneshoree could not he^^ 
joining in the laugh, but seeing her uncle extremely pi^ 
out ot countenance, and trying in vain to offer an expla-. 
nation of his remark which no one would hear, die bxdc 


ty and injterposed: — Why, uncle, are you anxiiMts fo 
low whetW I can dmioe or not. Youiuiow W6 
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in childhood, but not in youth.” “But you know,** repli^ 
he, “ Hindoo ladies in <dder times used to dance ; there is 
no harm in it, not the least. All the Enrop^ ladies, and 
even the Boonooa [wild, jungle] women in our country 
dance mblidy. Abstractly were is nothing immoru 
in it. Because women of bad repute have now made ^ it 
their profession, it appears to ns as something' very in* 
delicate. It is simply association, child, which has made 
it so. As your enlightened husband made you adopt 
many reformations, including innovations in dress whidi 
few women could be made to do, I thought he must 
have taught you dancing also. It is a very good exer- 
cise, and will promote, your health. Besides you are 
BO beautiful tliat 1 would really be enchanted to see you 
dance.” 

“ The speaker's philosophy, though laughed at by the 
ladies, might have gone down with we male portion of 
his auditors. But his unhappy wish to see Bhoobonesho* 
ree dance upset everything. The whole group roared 
with laughter. Ped after peal ascended the sky, and 
the roof wished to come down in order to join in the 
general merriment. The little boys disgorged the food 
they had taken, and the old were bemg choked with 
theirs. Radliika, who was serving the dishes, declared 
her inability to carry them fiom the kitchen. Bhoobon* 
eshoree came no longer to her uncle’s rescue. Nor did 
she join in the laugh, but seemed buried in deep thou^t. 
Dwarik alone tried to stem the torrent an attem^ at 
argument, but his words, which were hurrahed by Dinoo 
were drowned amidst the roar. From that day Dwarik 
rose highly in the estimation of his nncle-in-iaw. He 
was one di^ heord to say, “ I like that boy very madu 
He is as himdsome as dever. I thought the new system 
of mstruction introduced into our Colh^m dnee we 
left them produced nothing but a set afdmOBB. Bat 
that boy, though, brought up under the new eyatem, ie 
^eply learned; Some of his notions are extremely ax- 
listened, and do credit to hie hoid and heart.’* 

“ Chir national filed being extremety siinpile, the din- 
ner would have been Pushed by tins time had 
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.lieoi for ^ menimait exated by Dinoo’^ qpee^. He 
rather aaiMK^ at the laugh, and muttwed such 
wotrds aa **rade baaebartuM,*’ “ uncivilized,*’ ** d ■<dcuB> 
tom,” ^ ai^rslxtion,” and so forth. After the laugh had 
subrided, luur, ihe youi^eat uncle was preparing to aay 
aometlnng. He was thought to be insensible to fmafe 
charms, and not to bear much good will towards Bhoo* 
boneshoree for the estates whidi his fother had granted 
to her. His admiration for her had evidently arisen 
during the preceding dialogue, and he was then thinking 
whether he could, by interminable law-suits, not oidy 
deprive her of the portion so granted, but reduce so 
lovely a girl to wretchedness and poverty. To what 
conclusion he came at last, is not certain. But aft^ 
what the others had said, he thought it proper to pass 
some compliment upon her from himself .After cough- 
ing once or twice 1^ way of preface, he said at 1^. 
** ^ally, girl, you are an universal favourite. I assure 
yon, not only my father doats upon yon, but the whole 
house is almost mad after you. For your goodness, you 
richly deserve the estate tW my father has conferred 
upon you. I will see that the proper forms are observed 
to make the grant valid.” This shows that he had 
persuaded hk^lf to bdieve that the grant could, by a 
lawsuit, be set aside as invalid. He now tliought he had 
paid the highest compliments to his niece’s charms. A 
compliment from him was so unusual that Bhooboneshoree 
thaimed her unde again and again, and observed, “ Unde, 
yon need not see to the pn^r forms being observed to 
make the grant valid. For 1 have vSo intention,of avail- 
ii^ myselx of tlm grant. I have not, you know, drawn a 
ai^^ pice from & estate, allowing the prdSts to accu* 
mmate in my grand-fiit^’s faaims. Nor do 1 intend 
ever to touch that accumulation. After my (grand-fother’s 
deatii, I will make over the whole estataandthe accnaia« 
hited {oy^ts to yon are tile rightiol owners 
eeme. Had I any intention oi depriving you 4^ it, i 
would have e^noiHriated a portion of the profits after 
iiitBfaaoBd’8....dem idien my pecuniary difficnhy waa 
ripeat” . 
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“ A rumour of admiration ran throngli the group. 
They looked at each other as if to ask . whether they h^ 
rightly heard her. Even her envious cousins were moved. 
Lukshmi wept, while Bindoo laying her lips upon her 
cheeks which she sudiised with her tears, said, why, 
child, should you not take an estate which the fondness 
of your grand-father has conferred upon you ? It belongs 
to you by right. You richly deserve it for the services 
you have performed towards him.” “ Yes, child,” added 
Sham, “ had you done for me the tenth part of what you 
have done for my father, I would have made you the sole 
heir of my estates. There can be no wrong in eamiog 
an estate as you have done. My fother will grow violent 
if you decline his gift.” Even the litigious Issur who 
had already laid his plans to draw her into a lawsuit as 
soon as tlie old man died, exclaimed who has ever heard 
of this child ! To throw away a large estate yielding a 
dear profit of fifty thousand Rupees ! I would wage an 
interminable war before I gave up the hundredth part of 
such an extensive estate. Tliere is I believe no flaw 
whatever in the deed, my father being entitled to will 
away his self-acquired property. Had he granted to you 
the whole instead of one-fourw of his landed property, 
we could not possibly raise a finger against it.” 

*‘When the turmoO, subsiding, allowed Bhooboneshoree 
an opportunity to be heard, she observed : — My hemored 
aunts and micles ! nothing can induce me to accept a grant 
which my grand-father’s unjust partiality has conferred 
upon me. It is your birth-right, and 1 have no claim to 
it. You, unde, are pleased to say that 1 have earned it 
by my services to my grand-father. You must have 
taken a very low opinion of me if you thought that in 
attending to my grand-father’s comforts, I had any io^- 
rect motive in view. As my grand-fother, the fother of 
my mother, he claimed my .best affections and. regard. 
The humble services I have performed towards him pro- 
ceeded solely from my honest love for his self, xn^ 
have been fiilly rewarded in the doing or in the pleasure x 
have derived from them. I daim no other reward. 1 
cannot beur the idea df defnriv^ your duldren el wh^ 
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from their birth they, have beenbroaght up to think as their 
own. Besides, they have performed towards my grand* 
fother better services than an ooca»onal visitor Ime me 
could have done. It is therefore his unjust partiality 
towards me, and nothing else, that has led him to make 
an invidious distinction in my favor.” ** Invidious dis* 
tinction and partiality indeed !” cried unde Dinoo 
in a mge. “ Pray, who has told you that any daughter 
of this house has attended to my father’s comforts better 
than you ? I wish to know her name. Better services 
indeed ! I tell you, cliild, a mother could not have attend- 
ed to her dear infant's comforts with the same affection, 
zeal and devotion that you have shewn towards your old 
grand-father. It would be unnatural in his children to 
deprive you of a cotoree of the property which he has 
bequeathed to you. For my part, I solemnly disclaim 
mine or my children’s right to it, and I believe my 
brothers will do the same.” This speech was cheered by 
Sham who made the some declaration. Issur contented 
himself saying “ do ye hear.” Whetiier by this Issur 
intended to imitate the example of his brothers, or fo 
make all present there to be witnesses to his brother’s 
solemn renunciation of their claim in Bhooboneshoree’s 
estate with a view to set up in future his sole right to it, 
it is not easy to ascertain. Bhooboneshoree of course did 
not understand him in the latter sense. Nothing could 
however induce her to change her resolution which she 
said she had formed in consultation with her husband at 
the time of the grant. My dear,” observed Sham, ‘‘ you 
are yet a child, your estate will always place yop in afflu- 
ence. Your husband had such a large family to support 
that he could not have loft you much. YoUr fatW is 
indeed rich. But as he has married again in his old age, 
you cannot expect much from him. Whatever you may 
say to the contrary, it is generally believed that neither 
your fiither nor step-motlmr bear any good-will towards 
you or your brother. Governed as he is by his y<mng 
wife, he may e3q)el yon from home, migcl thou^ 
are. I fuay yen, do not renounce an estate whiidi 
•he of use to you in your affliction. . I wonder bunt a 
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fiither can be so uxomms as to bear ilI>wiU towat^ so 
lovely a daughter on -whom other people so doat/' At 
this outburst a tear was seen to glide down Ihrarik’s 
cheeks, which did not escape Bhooboneshoree's notice. 
She however fixed her eyes upon Sham’s face, and 
said, “ pray uncle, do not abuse my honored father in 
my face. 1 owe greater respect and affection to him than 
1 do towm'ds you, beloved though yon are. It does not 
become you to teach me want.of duty towards the earthly 
author of my being. Now about the estate. 1 am re* 
solved to abide by the wish of my husband, be the conse* 
cjuences what it may. 1 do not require any fortune 
whatever during the natural term of my life. 1 have no 
wants, dear uncle, 1 have no husband to love, and no 
child to provide for. What can a childless widow want 
except a handful of rice every day, which I can procure by 
begging if that be my doom ?” 

There was scarcely a diy eye among the uncles and 
aunts. The conversation having led to a result different 
firum the general expectation, it was by mutual consent 
allowed to drop for the present. The old men refused 
to partake of anything further, while the young ate their 
food in silence. 

The occurrences of this day served to estrange the 
affections of the two envious ladies from Bhooboneshoree 
more than ever. The good feelings 'which her magna* 
nimity hod excited in their breasts were, like most good 
feelings, only momentary. But the compliments paid 
to her beauty, and the comparison instituted weir 
own parents to tlieir disadvantage, raised in their minds 
an undying aversion for her person. Her redoubled 
afforts to please succeeded only in making her mtnre and 
more hated. Not deterred by anything, she was how* 
ever indefistigaUe in her attentions to them, and left no 
stone untamed in re-establishing herself in fl^ood. 
graces. For a time she appeared, however, to nave' 
gained nothing except discomfort, dbusappointinent, lose 
of health and loss of money. 

** Bat it is high time to watch the course of 
jealousy, and to trace the progress'of Dtmik’a love. ^ 



SONG OF THI5 PROMEOARY. 

^ • 

! be is a dromedary indeed '! 

Wlio but must wonder at tJiat raUlin<r Rj>eud ! 
Frenzy, methinks, or what not in his palt*. 

Impels him onward vrith his load of’ state. 

Oh ! he is a dromodaiy indeed ! 

Who but must wonder at that rattling s|)ood ! 

Nor reins nor driver — no, nou^rhi di>tU he reck. 

But on he sf>cods reganiless of all cheek. 

Tliat pond’rous hump the animal hath got. 

Why, ’tis a boiling^aiddron, — mischief-pot. 

Oh I ho is a dromedary indeed ! 

Who but must wonder at tluit rattling speed ? 

And there, amazed, aiild Nickey ben does find 
More mischief brewed tlian ever ho designed. 

Mncdi to that hump ho owes — ^yea, Boliail * owes. 
And hell exultant all with rapture glows. 

(Hi 1 lie is a droihedary indeed I 

Who but must wonder at that rattling speed ! 

Oh ! may the driver Hassan brave and strong, 

Give it a smart stroke of his pointed prong ; « 

So may the world in high amazement find, 

That hump is but an empty bag of wind f 

Ok ! he is a dromedary indecxl I 

Who hut must wonder at that rattling speed I 

LtTKHUK Sharma. 


^ Should it not be Belilios ?— P. J>. 



NOTICES OF rilE SMEITIS.’ 

No. II. VisiiNir Samhita ; 

CflAPTKHS I. — VII. 

rpHIS is rutlicr a Dliaruia Sutra than a Samhita, though 
“*■ it has hoen classed as such. It is written in prose 
with occasional verses, which arc generally professed 
rpiotations ; indeed it hap|>ons srmictimcs that the author 
begins in verse, and ere the couplet is completed, droi>s 
into prose, as if tired with being l;Oo long on tlie wing. 

The first chapter is introductor}' in as much as it 
relates the *time, place, and object, when, where and for 
wliat this Smriti was delivered. Written in conthiiKms 
verse, it is, though not without jHJCtical merit, a manifest 
interiMilation, a circumstance patent from the feet that it 
attributes the authorship to the God V’^ishnu. “ Vislmu,” 
says Oolebrooke in the preface to his translation of the 
Vivdda Bliamffimam, “ not the Indian divinity, but an 
ancient philosopher who bore this name, is reputed 
author of an excellent law treatise in verse.” Whether 
Colebrt>oke ever came across a treatise of V'ishnu’s 
written wholly in verse msiy fairly be (questioned. At 
any rate no such treatise is Ut be found in the Libraries 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society and the Calcutta Sanscrit 
College. If such a treatise l)e really in existence it 
would have a preferential claim, in modern phraseology, 
to the . appellation of Vishnu Snmti ; but the more pro- 
bable view is that verse is a slip for verse and prose. 

The second chapter enumerates the tour dasses, 
their duties and occupations. Forgiveness, Truth, 
Abstinence, Purity, Restraint (»f the imssions. Harmless- 
ness, Serving superiors, Hlgrimage, Rectitude and Con- 
tentment are duties common to all. 

The third chapter treats of the duties of kings 
whi% are briefly, protection of subjects and keeping 
each of them in lus pro|)cr path. The king should estab- 
lish himself in a fortified position which is wootiy an^ 
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fertile, where aniniale, merchants and senmnis alxmiid. 
The administration is to be mans^^ by heads of ^nllages, 
of tens, of hundreds, and of principalities. The king 
should see that proper persons are appointed in these 
and other offices. None but those in whom he has tbe 
fullest confidence should be employed in sitperintending 
mines, customs, ferries, elephants and forests. From his 
subjects he should take for sacrificial pur|X)ses the sixtli 
part of the rice produced in the fields ; of all other grains 
the two hundredth, as well as of animals, gold and cloths. 
Of flesh, honey, clarified butter, medicine, perfumery, 
roots, fruits, juices, wood, leaves, skins, earthenware, 
stoneware and vessels imidc from the baniboo cane, he 
should take a sixth. From Brahmans nq|hing should 
be taken, since the)’- ])ay him in religious merit ; the king 
shares of the virtues and sins of his subjects to the ex- 
tent of a sixth part. 

In the face of these facts it is impossible to assert 
that the tenure of the ancient Hindu kings was that of 
despots. I)e.six)tism is so antagonistic to national pro- 
gress that on a pri^’t grounds alone, the very fimt of the 
high state of civilization at which they arrived is a suffi- 
cient refutation to the insinuation that they lived under 
a despotic f(*rrn of Government. We have it here laid 
down that taxation should be for the benefit of the taxed. 
Sacrifices, according to the Hindu theory, are really bene- 
ficial to the people. Nourished by sacrifices, says the 
Vifthnu Purdna, the Gods nourish mankind by discliarg- 
ing rmn ; sacrifices are the cause of prosperity. Com- 
menting on another text of the same, a compientator 
says, “ population did not increase from the want of food, 
caused liy the Gods ceasing to send rain in consequence 
of the non-celebration of sacrifice.” With oblations 
offered to the fire with due rites and ceremonies, says 
Jfanu, is the sun worshipped ; from him comes rain, and 
thence population. . 

We find too that the king is morally responsible fur 
the peace and order of his kingdom. It any sin is com- 
mittra in Ms kingdom, a part of it is written oflf to hii 
account, proportionate to the taxes levied. In an equitable 
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spirit he is declared to be also a sharer to the same ex- 
tent in the reli^ous merit of all virtuous actions per- 
formed in hiFT realm. But the responsibility is not merely 
moral. We all know very well the story in the iJdwa- 
yana how the Brahman j>air whose child had died un- 
timely, claimed reparation as a matter of right at the hands 
of lUlnia, and m’c will see further on that if stolen pro- 
perty be not recovered, the owner lias a claim against 
the king. Surely this is anj’thing but irrcsjwnsiblc 
dcs|)Otisin. 

To return from this rather long digression, here is 
a stay for protectionists : — From merchandize of his own 
country, the king should take a tenth and from foreign 
raercliandi^ a twentieth as duties. The commentator 
Nanda Pandita thus solves it. (roods produced and con- 
sumed in his own country' should be taxed a tenth. 
•But goods jwoduced, in one country, and sold in another, 
i. e. which merely pass through the country, are to be 
taxed a twentieth. Any endeavour to elude these is 
punislie<l with wholesale confiscation. Once in a month, 
artisans, lal)orcra and Sndras are to work for the king. 

Spies are t»> be extensively employed that he may 
know every thing about his own kingdom and those of 
others when another kingdom is conquered, the institu- 
tions there prevalent should be kept intact. The dynas- 
ty should not be destroyed, but a*fit scion of tlie race 
installed on the throne. When attacked by another, the 
king should try to defend his country with all the force 
at his command. There is nothing more meritorious for 
a king than laying do^vn his life in battle. For a ccrnir 
parison with the ]>rcvion8 passage we would add, m tfe- 
defence of Im country. He shomd not be addicted to 
hunting, gambling, or women, nor to unnecessary severity 
in 8].)eech or punishment. 

The mines Sre royal property, but if hidden treasure 
be discovered by the king or his officers, one half goes 
to the Brahmans and the otlter to the royal treasury. A 
Brahman if he discovers the same may tidee it idl to himself. 
A man of the warrior or mercliaut class, should he disooyw 
hidden treasure, gives a quarter each to the king iod. 
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the Brahmans, and takes the rmnsinder. When discovered 
by a man of the servile class it is dix'ided into twelve 
parts, of which five parts each go to the king and the 
Brahmans, and the remaining tw'o to the finder. Should 
the finder, of whatever class, omit to apprise the king of 
the discovery, he forfeits the whole. Should the original 
depositor come forward and prove his claim, he gets it 
on the payment of a twelfth part as royalty. The llrah- 
man of course forms an exception, and gets his own 
without any deduction. If a ]ierson should falsely 
claim liidden treasure, the penalty is a fitic etpiivalent 
to the assessed value. 

The kuig should guard the property of minors, those 
without guardians, and women. Stolen pr^j)erty when 
recovered should be returned to the original owner of 
whatever class. But tliis is not all. There is a further 
rule, highly equitable, and far in advance of modern 
police regulations. If stolen property be not recovered, tiie 
Oicner shotdd be recompensed from the royal treamry. 

Ominous jmrtents, the sage directs to be removed 
by the performance of various pn)pitiatory rites. Indeed 
a whole Brhhmana of the Atharoa Veda entitled the 
Adbkttia Brahmana, is devoted to this subject. The 
merest tyro with the scraps of scientific knowledge which 
he has picked up may well afford to laugh at the su{)er- 
stition which dictates propitiatory rites on the appearance 
of a rainbow or an unusually large ant, fly or l^e. But 
it cannot be denied that in the case of some of these 
portents, such as comets, earthquakes, draught and inund- 
ation even in the most civilized countries, the scientific 
iqnirit is middiig but slow progress against popular super- 
stition. 

Let him, proceeds the sage, preside at judicial pro- 
ceedings, accompanied by learned Brahmans ; or should 
he be unable to discharge the duty pefrsonally, depute 
a learned Brahmgn to perfonu the same. Of course 
only his own part of the work is deputed, that of the 
ooundllors remaining unchanged. These latter are to 
possess, ainoug other qualities, learning and impartiality, 
Itud not likely to be influenced in favor of or agamst either 
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party by rposon of affection, an^r or avarice. A Kuhat' 
triya or Vaisya, properly qualified, nay even a nominid 
Brahman may be ap]^)ointed, aays Manu, to preride over 
judicial proceeding, but never a Sudra. 

A Brahman Teamed in the Vedas should not be al« 
lowed to starve within his dominions, nor any one engaged 
in honest labor. Copper-phitcs recording the gift of villages 
have not unofiten thrown a light on detached points of 
our ancient History. The King, directs the sage, should 
give away land to Brahmans. To them should also be 
given a copi)er-plate describing the donor and his family, 
givuig a dctiiiled account of the boundary line and depict- 
ing in the strongest colors the consequences t)f resump- 
tion. Nor should he resume laTid given by those who 
preceded him. 

I’crfect equanimity is insisted upon as one of the es- 
sential qualities of a .Judge. On this and many imjwrtant 
jK»int8 the ancient Hindu Codes will beiUd &vQrable compar- 
ison with the most advaftieed European and American es- 
says. Our shooting Magistrates on the Frontier arc beyond 
argument ; but the jiresiders at state trials in our long 
settled Provinces, some of whom are too ready to sacri- 
fice their obiligations as judges to jireserve their integrity as 
courtiers, and most of whom are mrsed with nerves unfit 
for the difiicult ofiice in times of commotion os in 1857-8, 
or of panic as those since from Wahabbeism, will do well 
to listen to the injunction of the unvh'ilued Yirimu on the 
bearing of one whose jwivilege as well as duty it is to do 
justice between man and man. The King, says the sage, 
shouhl not fi\>wn even on the man condemned to deatii. 
The Punishment should always be proportional to the 
offence committed, the second commisrion being un* 
pardonable. There is no one who neglecting to perform 
his proper duties may not be punished by the king. 
Where punishment, such is the curious language, black<^ 
bodied, red-eyed, stalks fearlessly through tlie land, the 
^pulation prospers should the inflicter <£> justice. The 
Xing, glad when his subjects are ha|>py, and sad when thev 
we miserable, becomes famous in this world and after deaui 
is exalted in Heaven. '> . » 
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The fourth chapter is taken up with the laying down 
the measures by which hues are to I)e calculated. The 
particle of dust seen moving in the siiii-bcams os they fall'- 
into the interior of a house from a window is called a 
Traiutrinu. 

Gold. 


8 

Trasar^ius 

make. 

1 

Likshk. 

3 

Likshtis 


11 

Hujasarshapas 

3 

KajasarshHt>as 


11 

Gaurosarshaiia. 

6 

G uarasarshapas 

11 

11 

Yava. 

3 

Yavas 

11 

11 

Krishnala 

5 

Krislmalas 

11 

■ 11 

Masha. 

12 

Mashas 

>1 

• 11 

Akshkrdhwa. 

16 

Mashas 

11 

11 

Suvarna or vista. 

4 

Shrvernas 

11 

Silver. 

11 

Nishka. 

2 

Krishnalas 

nuike 

1 

Miisha 

16 

Mashas 

> 

Copper. 

i« 

Dliarana. 

16 

Mashas 

mike 

1 

Ktirah»Yj)ana 


For a crime of the first degree a fine of 250 KivrsJui'paruu 
is laid down, 500 for one of the second degree and a fine of 
one thousand KiVrulM'jmioH for a crime of the third degree. 

The fifth chapter begins urith an enumeration of the 
ditferent marks which should be made on a Brahamin's 
forehead as a punihhmeut for the commission of crimes 
wluch entail death in others. A Brahm^an should not bo 
punished in his body, but simply, branded and banished. 
Poisoners, incendiaries and daemts are to be executed, as 
well as the forgerers of royal decrees. T^e same 
fote awaits those who steal more than ten Kumbhan of 
grain. As we hove gone in for tables in this number we 
may as well ^ve here the table of the measure of capacity, 
which is snppliecl by the Commentator. 

16 Dronas make 1 Khari. 

20 „ . „ „ Kumbha. 

We gather from Mann that should the griun stolen 
be ten jars or less, a fine of twelve times same 
amount of gnun is to be imposed on the thief. Should 
things which ure measured by weight wd not hy capadty, 
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be Btolen to the amount of more than a hundred 
masJuis, the thief is to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. Defamation of learning, country, caste 
or conduct of character entails a fine of two 
hundred ka'rshapanm. If a person taunts another 
on some natural deformity, he incurs a fine of 
two ka'rsha’panas. Fines are also laid down for battery 
and other violent crimes. If a man should put oiit the 
eyes of another, the punishment ordained is either 
perpetual imprisonment or the “ an eye for on eye. ” 
Should a crime be committed on a single individum by 
several, each of them should get double the ordinary 
]>uiushment. If a man or animal Is disabled tem]^x>rarily 
or jMjrmaneutly the aggrieved party should have re- 
panition atthe nsindsofthowrong-aocr. False weights and 
measures arc to be fined a thousniid Punas, and the same 
fine is t<i be inflicted on him who maliciously insinuates 
that weights and measures sire false, which as a fact are 
up to the standard. 

Jf the biiyvr does not take delivery of goo<ls sold, 
though it is offered to liiin, the seller is not responsible 
for any deterioration. If a girl betrothed to one is 
given away tt> another, the dviior is to be punished as a 
thief ; but not if the first betrothed have faults that is, we 
believe if she bo discovered to have defect or to bo 
open to reproach in character. In the same manner 
if a faultless betrothed or married wife is forsaken the 
hus]>and should be punished as a thief. 

The bonqfide purchaser of stolen goods in an open 
market .is blameless, but the real oivncr gets back his 
property : but if they be bought secretly and at below 
the standard price, the buyer and the seller are to be 
punished as thieves. The wnole property of fidse witness^ 
and c(>rrnpt judicial officers escheats to the king. 

'llie sage recognises a sort of limitation. When land 
lias been enjoyed for three generations uninterruptedly 
in the ordinary course of affairs, the fourth in descent 
has a title to it without being compelled to produce 
documents. Of course forcible possessaon gives noxlidms, 
however long that possession might be. ^ 
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If nn animal is kiUcd in self-defence, the slayer is 
blameless. Y^ung or old, even the Brahman learned 
in the Veda ; ne that is rea<ly with sword, poison or 
fire, the rebel and the ravisher, can be killed on the 
spot with impunity. There ^vas a time when European 
communities believed in and punished witches, and so 
there is no wonder that Vishnu should direct that a man 
who tries to take your life fiy means of incantations, 
can be killed without any further ceremony. 

The sixth chapter treats of loans. The interest, in 
the case of the four classes in descending order is two, 
three, four and five per cent., per inontli, respectively, 
and we supjjose in the case of the mixed classes a mean 
would be struck proportional to the blood in their veins. 
The former rates prevail in cases where no interest has 
been fixed by the parties, and when a certain interest has 
been agreed to botwecji debtor and creditor, that agi'ce- 
ment is to be adhered to. In a usufructuary mortgage 
there is no interest. When ottered payment is refused 
by the creditor, the loan ceases to bear interest. If the 
creditor adopts legal meatis to recover his debt, the king can- 
not inf ertere : should the debtor in such predicament, appeal 
to the king, he should be fined unci|ual sum. These legal 
means sire enumerated by ittmu to be, kind language, 
litigation, artifice, fasting and fi)rt;e. Of course it is etjuif- 
able that the creditor should have this jKjw'cr only when 
the loan is admitted. • 

A loan taken before witnesses, should be made good 
in their presence. If it was tsiken on a bond, that shouhl 
be destroyed. In partial payments, when the bond is not 
near liim, the creditor gives a written receipt. After the 
natural or civil death of a debtor, his son and grandson 
should pay the debt, but descendants in a lower degree 
cannot be compelled. But whether there Ixi a son or not, 
he that takes the estate should pay the debts, and should 
there be no estate, 'he that takes the wife of the debtor. 
If there be several sureties, the whole sum can be levied, 
at the option of the creditor from any one of them, in 
case nothing was spedfied when they became sureties. 
mTiatcvcr sum, a surety oppressed by creditors, has to make 

6 
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good, double that amount he is entitled to recover from 
the debtor. ^ 

The seventh chapter treats of bonds, which are of 
three kinds. Drawn up by the kdyaalha employed by 
the king in Courts of Justice, and signed by the presiding 
officer, it is called witnessed hy tJw king. Written any- 
where by anybody, and signed by the witnesses, it is 
said to be witnessed. Written and signed with his own hand, 
it is said to be unwitnessed. iWt if it be entered into 
under the influence of force or fraud, it is null and void. 
A bond witnessed or drawn up by those who arc biassed or 
of previous bad character is a nullity. 

The mention of kdyastha is very interesting. It 
shows that even in the Sutra period this class existed and 
had a monopoly of j)osts in which a knowledge of reading, 
Avriting and arithmetic Avas required. Xanda Pandita in 
his coiinneutary passes over this Avord silently. As we 
go on AA'ith the series avc will see that the existence of this 
class is testified to by scA'ers J other Sinritis, though several 
of the witnesses arc extremely hostile ones. 

( To be eon tinned.) 

Pka'n Xa'tu Pandit. 



ST. PAUL AND HUZRUT BULL. 

A COLLOQUY. 

“ 111 our issue for September 2, 1872, ire offered a few suggestions 
on the subject of inducing rain by caniiouadiiig, We reproduce the 
concluding remarks, which have a greater force this year than they 
had last year 

• « « * e 

** ^ The discharge of heavy artillery at contiguous points produces 
such concussion that the vapour collecfs and falls generally in unusual 
quantities the same day or the day following . 

« * We will consider ourselveft amply repaid if the facts and 
suggestions which wc have taken some pains to advance above, lead to 

some practical good Wliat is the ‘ practical signiiicanco of 

the contact of the West with the East, if the superior knowledge of 
the governing race cannot help the governed, ignorant ns these are, 
in combating with the caprices of Nature, which serve only to mystify 
and terrify the child of ignorance and superstition, but which the 
studetU of science* delights in subduing and suhordinaiimj to his oion pur^ 
poses, Here is a grand opportunity before them. The earth is iron and 

* Annotation bv a Scknk in Pandemonium. 

P. /).— Sure there has been sonic mistake. St. Paul is'ihc Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles, and this *ere i6-*is-^is — is a — prig. 

2nd P. D. — All right, I suppose, after all. 8t. Paul is the Apostle 
of tlio Gentoos or Gentiles, the two words being the same. 

P, I), — Ilut the two wruy I hope, arc not the same— *Tbe Apos- 
tle and the Prig, iho liard-lieadcd, experienced, common-sensible 
writer, and the precoSious sidf-conscious student of science, ready 
with or without notice to revolutionize the world by means of his 
new possession, to make a smiling garden of 'the Earth, and, like 
our great Chief, a Heaven of Hell, or rather to convert this handy little 
planet into a huge, hot, smoky steaiu w'orkshop and stinking and suffo- 
cating laboratory. 

2nd P. p, — You may well wish sol But you must not run off 
with the notion that Bt. Paul is a jierson of no education like tho 
other Apostles : On the other bond he is a man of letters and jdiilo- 
sophy. As to your enquiry, why, is it not fitting that the Dostroyor 
should have his tools tu do the netful 7 

let P, IK — What ! is this kind of thing needful 7 what is your 
idea of the superfluous, pray 7 

2nd P. I), — I snp{> 08 e the imps must be indulged, 'sometimes. It 
is a condition of discipline. 

Isf P.J!>.*^Di8cip{ine, indeed! 

2tnd p. i>.— The entourage^ unde Bam, is often too much for the 
prince. The career of the late Napoleon 111. is the latest great 
ample. 
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ilift sky ifi liras.^ I)ut //* /j/y aent/i/ify uyt a fnv t'ol/ies oj urtHUryy ihety can 
hrhifj water tomrr parched JieUh andtpre food to the famishing people^ they 
will j»rove really the ]»rotoctors of tlio country. It may be late but not 
yet too lale to try the experiment/ 

“ We liavc little to add to the above. May wc ventnie to expre&s 
a hope that the Agricultural Jlcpartmcnt will take some steps iu the 
d j recti on suggested. 

“ Since writing thenhovc we are ghid to Icani tliat Ilabu Joykissen 
Mookerjoci, llic oiilighteiied and practical zemindar of Ootterparali, 
has mldrcsscd tin: local authorities of Hot^ghly, offering Rs. hOO for 
the propf>scd experiment in one or t\vt> places in the district of 
Jlooghly. We hope the Oovcniinoiit will oc^copt this Hberal offer and 
try the experiment. If it succeeds, it will be the best preventive of 
famine/* — I/itfdoo l^attwtj lil/A October^ IS73. 

sa,\s ho to lluzrut Ihill : — ^‘Uear friend, 
liot earthly iluinilers to the skuvs asci‘ml ; 

T:ip, tap the tdoiids ; Iii>, Fstuiine throats the plain! 

Tji]), tap the clouds, jiiiJ ilraw the (diciU'ing rain I” 

^uys Bull, says ho : — Dear friemh your hint’s in vain, 

JSot mortal tliumh'rs eaii provoke the rain ; 

If 'iworc so, Blowhard’s loiul reports would draw 
Wholiiiing floods true to your phonetic law 

Sa.ys Ham, says ho : — I)(*ar Paul, 1 pray thee, bush f 
()r Blow'hard ^piiek would to the onset rush ; 

To nii?et. the cost, he’d tax and tax again, 

And eruwii his llOAl) CESS ivith a CESS fur — RAIN. 


IUm Sharma. 



THE LIGHT OP AN OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE ON 
THE GOVERNMENT INVITATION TO NATIVES TO 
LONDON TO GIVE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE FI- 
NANCE COMMITTEE. 

To THE Secretary to the Goverkhrnt op Bengal. 
Sir, 

With reference to ihc Notification of tlio Goremmont of 
India inviting native witnesaea to appear for oxamination before 
the Parliamentary Committee on Eaut Indian Finance, 1 beg to 
offer my humble sennoes ua one. 

1 hare travelled and resided in various parts of India whom 
I made careful enquiries into the condition, feelings, wisliea and 
niannera of the jieoplc, the character of tlu* administration and of 
its pergonnd, the systom of government and laws, the tcimroB of 
land, Ac. I have lived among both Hindus and Moslems, tlio 
iieople of Bengal as amoug that of the Upper Province's. I 
iiave resided and held oiHco at the Courts of native Princes. 
Lastly I have liecn a, journalist for eighteen years, during which 
1 have conducted English newspapers both in Calcutta and Uio 
North Western Provinces, haring, among others, Ijcon editor of 
the Hindoo Patriot and contributor to it, and being now editor of a 
literary, ])oliticai and learned periodical named Mookerjede Maga- 
zine. Having been drawn to journalism from taste and inclina- 
tion and the desire of being useful to my country, — ^not as an em- 
ployment for making a livelihood but as tho only ^litical career 
left open to the natives of India — I have made politics and 
tlio government and institutions of my country my life-long 
study ; I hope to some pnriwsc. 

I can give evidence of some imnortanco on both Imperial and 
liocal Taxation and on many suojects relating to the general 
government of the country and tho national feeling, the Imperial 
and the Local administration, Ac., intimately connected with the 
question of Finance. 

I deem it jnst to myself to metion Uiat I am a Brahman of 
the highest dass— an unbroken iuKn — who has not been yet oom- 
promised in castoor social position in the least, and who repels with 
scorn the charge of haring been denationalized brought against 
him and his class by 'writers like Colonel Lees and Mr. Marshman, 

2 oratory, 1 suppose, to discredit the testimony of snch as may 
B np weir minds to go to Europe for examination. Bhonld*! 
go to England) my return wonid find me a different man ; my 
•sodnl poation would be changed a good deal, my reputation 
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%V4inlii lio tarnisliod, the opprobrium of impurity would attach to 
my family,! would be isolutcsd and cut otF from aU iihteraourse with, 
arid nHsistanooof^my oquala and relatives and friends, I should not 
bo able to marry if I wished or required, nor bo able to get 
partners for my diildren. Altogether life would fie exceedingly 
miserable for me. It is not ^vithout great reluctance, tberafore, 
that I persuade myself to undertake the patriotic duty of visiting 
Euro]:)e to bo examined. 1 would still hold back from tlie enter* 
prise if men more competent came forward ; I deferred writing 
this till this last moment in the hope of hearing that some such 
men have come forward. 

Not being a rich man I expect the Government to pay my 
expenses — the expenses of a visit to, and rosidrmco in, Europe for 
eight or ten niontlis (for surely it wouhl be iiureasonaDlo to 
make all the sacrifices just tor the sake of the voyage to and from 
Ijoudoii and a month or so\s residence to give evidence,) and back* 

I have the honor to be, 

1, Wellington Square, 1 Sir, 

CahittaylAt/iJuii/j 1873. j Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Sambhu Chandra Mukhopadhyaya. 


From 


No. 1819. 
C. Bkrnard, Esq. 


OJ}/. Secretary to the Government of BengaL 
To 

Baboo Sambhu Chandra Mukhopadhyaya. 

CalcHttOj lOth July 1873. 
Sir, 

I have laid your letter of die 14th Julv liefore the Lieuten- 
ant Governor who diroi^ts me to say that be has no authority to 
submit to <tIio Goveriimont of India the names of witnesses who 
are willing to go t.o England on the teims you propose. His 
Honor has therefore not been able to iuclude your name in tlie 
list of proposed witnesses. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant* 
(Sd.) C. Bernard. 

Ofy. Secy, to the Govt, of BcityaL 
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To 

C.'Bebkard, Esq., 

Offg. Seerttarg to the Gooermnent tf BengdU 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledjtn receipt yesterdaj of your 
letter in the Finandal Demurtmont No. 1819, dated the 16th 
instant, informing me that His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, 
having no authority to submit to the Government of India the 
names of witnesses who are willing to go to England on the terms 
proposed by me, has not been able to iuehtde niy namo in the 
list of pn^Mfled mtnesses. 

Permit me. Sir, to express my disappointment, on public 
grounds, at the decision of His Honor. The Public are unao- 
quaintod with tlio oxtont of tho authority of the Local Govern- 
ments in the matter ; tho Notifiention of tho Government of 
India inviting witnesses throws no light on it; nor is there any 
thing in that Notificatinn forbidding such terms as 1 ventured to 
propose, such as I deemod just to myself, such as, 1 am still of 
opinion, are not extravagant, considering the object announced 
by Government, nor inconsistent with me terms or spirit of its 
liotii^tion, though I am free to confess tho Govominent may 
have peculiar roasous for not accepting them. Tho Notification 
simpdy says — 

^The reasonable cxpcnccs of the visit to England of a 
limited number of such witnesses will bo paid by the Imperial 
Govemmout, and care will bo taken, as far as practicable, to pro- 
vide for their comfort during their absence from Iqdia.” 

All that is manifestly vague, and without more detailed 
information on tho v|,ews and expectations of Goi^nment, native 
goutlomen may well hesitate to make offers of their services un- 
conditionally, offers which they may find it difficult eventually to 
make good. Thus there may be a good deal of difference as to 
wkuit arc ^'reasonable expenses,” or " care, as far ' practicable, 
to provide for the comfort of tho witnesses during them absence 
from Lidia”; the ideas of natives and Europeans notoriously 
differ as to w^t are " reasonable ” or urgent expenses, or what 
cottstitutes " comfort” Will the Goveriinient, for iustanoe, allow 
the passage and expenses of Hindoo and Mahomodan servants ? 
Does it contemplate the expenses of Hindu and Mahomedan 
gentlemen living in tfac voyage and in Europe as Europeans, w, 
as far as oracticahle, as they are wont to do in their own country ? 
For bow long a period , over and above tlto time that they may 
be required to attoid the Ckimmons’ Comiiiittoc for examination, 
will ttaw "reaaonaUo ei^nses” be paid? These are points oi 
great importanoe on whidn there ou^t to be a perfect undcr- 
«ataading, to prevent disappointmmit in future. The wide gulf 
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that sc|)arates tho Englishman and the Hindu or the Lidian 
Huhnan in most mattei^ — ^tho great difference in fJieir respective 
notions, habits, religions and social usage's — ^the^ difficulty a- 
inoiinting to near impossibility of tho one sympaUiisiiig with the 
other — above all tho absence of any guarantee oy the presence of 
a native Indian element in the (Jovernrnent (of Englishmen) of 
India tliat that Government thoroughly appreciates the difference 
alluded to above so as to be able to grasp the full conditions on 
which the evidence of native witnesses, oven of the English-edu- 
cated class^ (though the terms of the Notification by no means 
(exclude those important dassos which have been but little influ- 
enced by European ideas, and members of such classes have gone 
to P]uropo on important business and rctunicd with unsidlied 
integrity of their religion, nuinnors and [lersonal habits, and, pro- 
vided tbe tfost, and sympathy with the ways and beliefs of a dif- 
ferent race, and some tact, a few such men may yet be induced to 
appear Ifctbre tho Finaneo (Committee,) may bo available — make 
it highly desirable that tliose jmints be cleared up. Information 
not having been vouchsafed by (foveruiuent, all tliat intending 
witneKS(»s may do is to give an idea themselves of the conditions 
generally on which they may conveniently visit England for 
giving evitlcn(*c, tints drawing out Government to state its owm 
views and terms. 

It is the uncertainty that prevails on the points alluded to 
above and a fear lest the honor of otherwise eligible witnesses 
l>o compnimisctl by n'jection, wdiich I have reason to believe 
have checked many men from, coming forward. 

Under tho|^ circtimstaiices I ho])c His Honor the Lieute- 
nant Governor will \m pleased to forward my hotter of the 14th 
insUint togotb.cT with the jiresciit one to the Government of India 
for such consideration as it may deem fit to accord to it. 

1, Wellington Square, T have &c., 

CalciiUayWhJHli/^lS73. j (Sd.)SAMBHij Cuakdra Mukhopadyaya. 


From 


No. L%0. 
R. Knight Esq., 


AftsisL Sertf. to (he Govi. of Bemjal in the Finanvial Departfuent 

All cunimiinicatioiiA to GoTCmmciit 
Kliould give th(« number, date, aqd sub- 
ject «f aby iirevicus Corrbipondence, and 
lie addressed to the Secretary o£ tbe'Du- 
imrtmeut concerned. 
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To 

Baboo Saioao Ohamoka. MuxaoPAOHATii. 

Dated Cahsuita, tie 24/A Jitljff t873; 

Finanoial O^tartmeofe. 
Sir, 

Yonr letter of the 18th July 1878, has been laid before the 
Lieutenant Ghivemor, who desires me to reqnost you to be jpood 
enough tostatedistinctly urhetheryou arc wilungto fnrooeed to Eu^. 
land to give evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on tfe 
terms oftcred by the Notification of the Government of India. 
If so, jjmur application will still bo forwarded, tliongh His Honor 
fears it may be too late, but not otherwise. 

■ I have &C., 

(8d.) It KmoBT, . 
Amtstaiif Se&retary, 


To 

0 . Bkbmari), Esq., 

Secretaty to tltc Government of JBenffol. 

Sir, 

I havo the honor to achnowlcdge reecijit of Finaiianl letter 
No. 1950, dated 24th instant, and in reply to state that, r<d3nng 
on the liberality of Government, 1 am willing to proceed to 
England to give evidenue before the 'Farliameutan|||||pouiihittee on 
the terms ofi'ered by the Notification of tbo Govenment of India, 
anil 1 shall feel much obliged to His Honor tho lientonaht 
Governor for sending on my application of the 14th instant and 
letter explanatory of the 18th, and giving me notice thereof. 

I have &jB.y 

(Sd.) Sahdhu Cuandba Mukhopatmitata. 

28/A ./u/y, 1873. 


To 

C. Bsbmard, Esq., C. ff., 


Secretary to tie Cfovenunent of Batgaiu 


Sir, 

1 see my name in the list of those who have responded to the. 
Government ^ India's Notification invitiiwwitnessesto prooced. 
•to lEnglaiMl, supjdi^ to the PreM frenn tlm Home Office. Hay I 

7 
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request the favor of your informing me whether or not my oorres- 
pondence with yonr of&ce has in its entirety been sent up to the 
Government of India ? 

1 have 

(Sd.) Sambhu Chandra Mukhopadhyata. 

1, Wellington Square, 1 
Calcutta, l^th August^ 1873. J 

No. 2435. 

From C. Bernard Esq., 

Offg. Secretarg to the Govermnent of Bengal, 
To Baboo Sambhi; Chandra Mukhopadhvaya. 

Dated Calcutta^ the 25//i Auguet 1873. 
Financial Department. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 19th instant I am directed to 
inform you that your letters have not been sent to the Govern- 
ment oi" India. 

I have, &c., 

{Sd.) C. Bernard, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 



THE MESSIAH. 

A Buoolic of tuk Day. 

Break forth into dngingy ye nmmtnim ! 0 foreet, atid every tm 
therein! for the L(n*d iMthredeenved hraeiy — ChroniclKS) XUV. 

•■rrE jail-hirds olihc plains ! begin the song ; 

To yon indeed these loRy stcaliis belong. 

Tlie Ptthna riots, and the Parallel Grades, 

The wrongs of Issur, and the barber maids, 

Ploas4 no iiioro— 0 Tliou to my lips repair, 

Who tilled great Blowhard’s brain witli air t 

llapt into present times, the bard Ijegins : 

JiO ! Pingal suffers, Piugal for her sins ! 

From Calcm's root behold a branch arise, 

Whoso baleful flower with poison tilts the skies : 

All evil spirits on its branches light, 

And on its top descends die carrion kite. 

Ye heavens ! see, 'tis fed by briny tears, * 

Poured in soft silence through the weary years ! 

The kale and strong the deadly plant doth kill, 

From storms no shelter, and a shade of ill. 

All crimes arise, and modem frauds oppress. 

Insulted Justice hides her blushing face. • 

Gaunt Terror strikes the land with anxious fear, 

And Furies black from nether worlds appear. 

Slow move the years, nor dawns Joy's golden mom, 

Tlie country gasps, by factions rudely tom. 

See Pingal hasten to nun and decay 

Beneath the blight of an all-withering sway* ; 

— — 

* ike head stoat neswDgtondeciitim, 

* AjuI uikhtt Stampe, foolaeap^ ipulband ledrta^ piawt 
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T7ie Messiah. 


See, Famine hi^li his grisly head advance, 

And Death and his . train in the districts dance ; 
New heavy sighs from stricken hamlets rise, 

And fun'ral smoke envelopes all the skies I 
Hark I a stern voice cv’n now ilie CESS demands, 
Out — out with it, and pour into his hands I 
Tlie CESS 1 The CESS 1 The dying peasants cry. 
Discliargo — discharge the CESS before you die. 
Lo, Guilt adores the Lord wdth bended knees I 
Cease all your idle fears, ye sinners, cease ; 

With heads declined, ye swindlers, homage pay ; 
In praise of him, ye villains, tune your lay. 

The SAVroirii he I hy W-ls-n daily told | 

He will on earth renew the Age of Gold ! 

Ho from dark pris<itis frees the fettenjd band, 

And takes the liardoiio4 siuiier )>y the hand; 

•Tis ho the sonb'iiee ju»t of Law arrests, 

And bids new hope iiis]>iro all scoundrels’ breasts ; 
The vile rejoice, the bad their fears forego, 

And live triumphant on their brethren’s woe. 

No cry, no murmur moves his wilfnl soul ; 

In vain does her thunders Indignation roll. 

Fixed his resolve otFoiiders to unchain, 

And Kemp and I’hear and Mitter judge in vain. 


Rise, rt»hcd in night, imperious Caleni, rise I 
Exalt thy windy head, and lift thy eyes ; 

Se.e, Bellilios to thee his incenses brings ; 

yonder load thy'i>rans Netuii Chautl sings; 

In crowding ranks transgressors round dice rise. 
To bless their model ruler, kind and wise ; 

See thy loved wateh-<lofrs at thy gates attend. 

And fast devour the Iambs they fdiould defend. 

See tliy rbnmged with a knavish band, 

And hcajH^d with treasures plundered fimn the land 
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For ibm Serajgiinje jntc its fibro yields^ 

To gain thee trinmpjis in far distant fields I 
See prisons wide their darkling portals ope^ 

And let their inmates out to light and hopo. 

No more the rismg San shall gild their chains. 

Nor evening Cynthia light them to tlieir dons ; 

But lost, dissolved in gratitude to thee, 

Escaped or labor, or the gallows-tree, 

They pour their melting souls in glowing rhyme. 

Still planning schemes of plunder and of crime: — 

Perish, ye Courts ; rot, «)udges, in decay ; 

Jails, fall to dust ; and, statutes, melt away ; 

But firm his purpose, maj' his pow’r remain, 

BlOWHAUD's U£ALM ISTEU OUii OWN MkSSIAH REtON ! 


Bam Sharma. 



“BISIIA BRIKSHA*'’ 


DJfiAtt Mr. Editor, 

Kindly innert iJie following linen in your esteemed journal. 

1 am not a critic nor a disap]K>inted author ; but fain would 
I play, for the nonce, the critic of the critic^ with the laudable 
object of curing the critical malady in a worthy confrere of mine 
of the * gray goose quill.* Counterfiring is no rule with me, 
but 1 generally spike the gun that thins niy ranks. With anxious 
CRro Imvo I watched for a long time the alarming progress of his 
diseiiHO (which, by the bye, is a contagious one mso,) and by tlie 
application of all the therapeutical knowledge I possess, 1 hope 
1 may n<»t fail in rooting it out in the long run, ana thus do him a 
irieiidly turn as well as to his unhappy readers. I am a homce- 
path and believe in infinitessimal posolog}'. He need not, therefore, 
fear any nausoaiing drag from my Phannacopaaa. Tlio dose 
I shall aclministor will he a slight one and quite efficacious for 
his present complaint ; unless his nature (which 1 incau to assist 
<mly J be a perverted one, in which case 1 shall have to resume 
my^ treatment and prescribe furilier remedies. Tliis, is, how- 
ever, the liigliest dilution that I hav^e. Homcoopatlisseldoiii use 
motJier tinctures* My doses are even so slight, that the [mtieiit 
HcarcM^ly knows when they have passed his larynx. I won’t 
charge any ^ng — unlike other doctors my pationis arc always 
welcome and advices, too, given gratis at any hour from 10^ A. U. 
to 4 r. M* 

They said ( I mean some of die 8o«called censors of the 
London Press,) when * Lothair* was published, that it was a bad 
novel, full of mistakes, artistical and grammatical ; and one of those 
purgers of lit^^rary impurities wont so far as to affirm, 
that it was all balderdash and written by some gendoman valet 
of the cx-promior’s — to his dictation. Ilobert Knchanan under 
the psiMiaonyme of Tlioinas. Maitland attempted to prove in 
a bungling article in the Cof^ifmporary diat Dante Gabriel Bos^ 
setd was all flesh and no spirit, as if there was no such thing 
alH)ut hvf spiritual (?) bones. My self complaoeut slasher m 
die Sokirday would persuade us that Algernon OhiarleB Swin*^ 
biirne oouhl not diink logically for five minutes te^ther and 
that his effusions are so much glittering rant, and a grulMttreei 
scribbler, some time ago did his best. In the pages of a mmof 
magaain^, to pluck the bays one by one, firom^ the eib^ sf 
liaiir eate^nd hurl him dowm to the level of the literary ^ 

* A fevknir of Baboo Baaldia Cbimdor Ciisit<ffjsa*8 nee* novel la JKi^^arniklr , 
mbfcbet^a inagaKiue for St'pteiiibe?i 1$7S* 
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AHlioiigli tbe critio^ iniquity of the Orientel censor is not 
of BO deep a dye, yet it is of a nature calculated to mifdead the 
reader and <dieck the an&or’s jawing reputation, which he so 
justly describes. I don’t maintain that any one (mouU praise a 
thing more than thinks fit, but that he ought to consider the 
probable effects of his pnbUo utterances. > 

8noh a critical ykuoo has never been perpetrated in my re> 
collection and deserves to be snubbed in every quarter. While 
people aro slow to reemve passionate aflSrmatious as truths, dull 
and inmnid expressions obtain credence by tlieir verisimilitudn; 
and ibr ws reason cluefly — ^not for any approach to talent it 
displays — the article demands any notice. It is only a row of finger 
posts to the slight and solitary cm»rs in the bonk (the principal 
ones, it seems, not being lighted upon.) Its air of impartiality; its 
oraetdar tone, contrast cnriously with its critical imbecility, its nn- 
grammatical uid ungraceful verbiage, &c. Its pretension is in> 
tolerable — its folly Inaicrous. Like a blind foe it strikes (I should 
ratoer say bites) where its antagonist is invulnerable ; like a petty 
thief it tries to effect entree into a |pmtleman’8 house bv displacing 
a window-bar instead of by battering a massive door, it is, in fine, 
a big blunder from beginning to end. 

The natural optics of onr reviewer have I fear coasod to ren- 
der him service any longer to tlic extent be requires, therefore 
he those deluding lenses to examine the texture of the literary 
fabric, by the assistance of a feeble and flickering elterag light, 
which he tries to keep from going out by puking it every now 
and again. But alas I it is oil-less too. Kven tbo lenses are tumo 
of the warranted kind. He opines with a knowing wink, me- 
tbinks, that the antlmr has failed to do ^wcticiil justice to Kim3a—- 
a female ehamder in the book. The licaiity of this character, and 
Imr Kuci«>s8ive situations and the final tate awarded her by tlw no- 
velist wuid not touch his moral cuticle. His critical tether had 
iairly run itself out liefore he ntacbed the end of the story, ^e 
piquancy this beautifnl tragedy cdiiefly lies (unknown, of course, 
to our reviewer,) in finally dismisring such a bein|p from such 
a world. ^ We lament her loss but diject not to the art that baa 
brought it about. I ^nder how such an artistic manipulation of the 
story idionld liave fulod to impress its originiJity npon this chrcmic 
critic. 1 do^ not say tiiat the principle w protjability so essential 
to a domestic stoiy has been strictly observed by the author, 
ISothiujg, however, could be more awkward than the naneeeaaaxy 
‘ meddUbg onr critic*wonld Ann allow himself with the p^ of the 
stoty. |t is a mercy that bis opinion carrieslittie urei|^ orl^ 

. may be said to have scar^ re^rs, who niay happen 
. t^’ h^ pCOty critical (so called from eourtety) pajpss, for.fl^ 
• away firam the greatest novelist m dur.Mlngtiii^ 
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It is in the samejounui] that we often come across critical 
platitudcR like tiio preticnt. A sapient contributor to it on 
one occasion compared Bharat Cliandra to Alexander Pope 
and assigned him tlie foronuiHt place in the list of Bengali 

S )ets, not knowing, 1 ho])e, of the existence of such a poet as 
abu Hem Chondor Bancrjca or the late Michael M. S. Datta. 
But J beg the geutieman’s pardon, 1 have nodiing to do with him 
now. Adieu, my patient! To-dav'8doso(tinctnre) has perhaps been 
a little excessive. One is so awxward when pouring out a limited 
number of drops from a phial. But it is Homoeopatiiic Medicine and 
will do you no hanu, and 1 trust you’ll be all the bettor for 
swallowing it. Should it fail to restore you to pristine health, 
m look in again. Once more, adieu ! 

• • Yours, Ac., 

HooGiiV. 1 An Amateur Homusopath. 

21st September, 1873. } 



THE IMPENDING FAMINE. 


To 

His Excei.i:.snct the bioht hon’blb T. G. Babtno, 
Babon Nobthbuook of Stratton, o. m. s. i., 
VlCBROY AND GoVBRNOR-OBNSRAI. OF InDIA. 

My Lord, 

The time has arrived when, perhaps, a few words on 

* the impending liuniiie in Bengal will not be unwelcome 
to your Lordship from one who, belonging to the people, 
meets the people face to face, . and sees them as they 
are, and not through tlie prism-glass of official reports. 
I do not pretend to a knowledge of the political economy 
which kills, but this I know that common sense is supe- 
rior to all science which meddles but to muddle, and 
rarihes facts into ideas, into mere passive existences in the 
over-refined brain. I believe it holds the same position, 
w'ith respect to the every-day world that Conscience 
does >vith respect to the moral : the dictates of both in 
their respective spheres are as unerring as the instinct 
which enjoins self-preservation as the law of animal na- 
ture. 

It is an old s^'ing, my Lord, that forewarned is 
forearmed.” But*now oft are forewarnings deliberately 
neglected ! From the most momentous to the most or- 
dinary concerns of life, we manifest an apathy which 
would be astounding if it were not so common. We 
take no note of the deaths which we witness, — lyo note of 
the evils which intemperance, for instance, engenders. 
How few are fore-armed ! The Doctor’s pills wiU bring 
us round when we throw our systems out of order; the 
Minister’s last prayer will save when the iron tongue of 
Time summons us away ! And so we are at rest. We 

* leave suffering nations to their &te relying on Doctor 
Free-Trade and Parson Sapply-and-Denumd to give them 
their needed quietus. 

This waa {areeminoitly the case, my Lord, in 18 ^. 

•A bmid of counter-casters, then, revelled in the Ia«|i^ 
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who cast np their sums in Rupees, annas, and pies— > 
0 God ! — against tlie sum of human misery, and the Ru- 
pees over-balanced precious human lives. Was the wam»- 
in^ heeded then ? We had a pious Viceroy and a clever 
Lieutenant, and these deemed it to be their duty to look 
on with folded hands from the summits of Pelion and Ossa. 
Nay, one went a-durbarring amidst, the shrieks of a dying 
people, and the other danced his dance amidst the dance 
of death. And the latitude of the ruling nation bestowed 
on one a Coronet, and on the other a Star ! Your prompt 
appearance, my Lord, in the scene of impending distress is * 
most reassuring. We feel that we have now a conscientious, 
human-hearted ruler, — ^not one who merely waits ujKjn 
Providence muffled in the garb of sanctitjr. Durbarring 
is not the bc-all and cud-all of statesmanship. 

1 am glad to observe that your Lordship’s Lieute- 
nant has notproved Avuuting in this crisis. lie havS breasted 
the wave manfully. But the people have no faith in him. 
Both the gigantic evils wliich threaten to devastate Bengal, 
the epidemic wliich is even now in the midst of us and 
the famine which looms in the horizon, — ^though he is not 
responsible for cither, are nevertheless associated with his 
name by a superstitious populace who believe in the in- 
fluence of stars and of rulers on human destiny. Moreover, 
as the author of many perceptive and inceptive Cesses, — as 
the author of many weekly Resolutiolis which still harp 
on their theoretic ’advantages even at a lime when 
men’s cheeks arc blanched with fear, and despair is 
curdlih|' the very life-blood in their veins, the country 
unhappilv regards him with distrust. As an experi- 
enced Indian officer, and as president of a commission 
which investigated as it .were the other day the 
causes of the last Orissa and Bengal Famine, he must 
have been well aware of the unhappy liability of 
the country, from the absence of irrigaticmal works, to 
the disastrous effects of periodical ^ughts, and ought, to , 
have appreciated the paramount duty of his Govemmiwt 
to devise measures for their preveutifa^ as ffir as the same 
was humanly possible. Were tlie' operations, ou. the 
Soane Canal pushed on in anticipation of a crisis ? 
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therd any iirigalional works to bear testimony in &var of 
the local Government ? Any ciuials — any system of tanks aa 
in the da3n3 of Mahomedan administration — to quash an im- 
peachment for dereliction of duty ? No: — ^instead of these 
we have had unnecessary, if not misduevous administrative 
changes, and schemes of local taxation of on exceedingly 
irritating and alarming character, conceived and matured 
under that peculiar mental idiosyncracy which passionately 
embraces a single idea to the exclusion of everything else.* 

• It is worthy of remark, as indicating the real 
sentiments of the local Government towards the Natives, 
that, even in its appeal to the public for the dispensation of 
relief to all such as may need help at their hands, it makes 
a distinction between the Europeans and the Natives, for 
whicli the latter must be infinitely obliged to it. Hear 
what the Lieutenant Governor says in the concluding 
para, of his Resolution on the impending Famine : — 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor feels mre that he may trust 
to the zeal and energy of the local officers to give effect to 
these orders, and that, whatever need may arise, they will 
not be found wanting. He feels that he can count on the 
thorough assistance of the European setders. He would o&o 
express the earnest hope that the officers of Government will 
have the aid and cooperation of the Native land-holders, 
and generally of those classes of Natives whose wealth, 
influence, ana position, may enable them ’to contribute to 
the duty of assisting their poorer fellow-countrymen.” 

W W a marked contrast does the above present to 
the well-weighed, effective words of the Viceroy. •His Ex- 
cellenmr says, “the Governor-General is sure that die private, 
henevotence, which has always been conspicuous in Indict^ 
will be evoked on this occasion, according as the need for 
its exercise shall become apparent and again, “ The 
Governor-General is confident also that many land-holders, 
recognizing the du^ towards their tenants, their depend- 
ants, and their destitute neighbours, which is moralty im- 
posed upm Idbem hyi^possessum of property, will of theijr 
own accord, flmmrtlieir own resources, dispeim relief 
m the- man&er'vdiH^^l*^ may deem to he most effectual.” 
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Your Lordship’s presence in onr . midst inspires 
the hope that the appaUing scenes of lft66 will not be 
witnessed in 1874, if human'foresight and thoughtial care 
can prevent them. But 1 must earnestly warn you against 
the representations of those who talk of the existence 
of a sufficient stock of old stores to supplement the defi* 
ciencies of the present harvest. This cry deluded the 
Government into most reprehensible inaction on the 
occasion of the Orissa famine. After a careful inquiry in 
quarters where the most authentic information on the point 
could he obtained^ I am m a posititon to state that the rem- 
nant of the crops of preimus years is exceedingly small. 
The country is barred from all hope in that direction. 

Your promptitude, my Lord, is in marked contrast to 
the apathy of former days. It bespeaks the truest states- 
manship which has its foundation both in the head and 
the heart. 1 have witnessed the career of several success- 
ive Govemors-General and Viceroys ; I have seen obs- 
curity blaze into temporary glory, and the so-called saviours 
of India sink into parish Bumbles, if not into perfect 
imbeciles ; I have seen virtue triumph after years of 
unmerited obloquy, and those brows crowned with laurels 
which in life were crowned with thorns ; — and this I 
may unhesitatingly declare, that vour Lordship’s Reso- 
lution on the Bengal Municipal Bill and this one on the 
impending scarcity will be the corner-stones of a £une 
which wHl endure as long as the Bengallces — ^reviled 
and libelled as they are by a pack of lying scribes — will 
continue to be — what they preeminently we, insi^ of 
centuricis of foreign tyranny, — a people beyond au other 
sensible of kindness and grateful to the core. 

But, my Lord, I would entreat you again 
not to listen to the representations of &ose 
who speak to the existence of old stocks. Verily, 
these people know not what they say ! Th^ croaked 
as now in 1866, and behdid ! poor Onssa was idl hut 
lulled. The accumulations of previous years exist mdy 
in their imagination. I have made eanntl inquiries^ my 
Lord, in quarters, where and whale oofy watMtiitfe 
inforaiat&on on the point could be ’ olrtiiuiedj: 
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repeat with Um in my heart as to the calamitoua 
IMFospect before' tts, Init without any as to the o6in«ct> 
ness of my statement — ^thi^ the remnant of old crops 
is hardly suficient to meet the consumption of a single 
month. Measures to av^ the scarcity must be adop^ 
as if scarcity were certun — nay, inevitable. No pal- 
tering with chance — no waiting to see what the chapter of 
events turns up ! Some-how or other, — ^with the new crop, 
or rather the sad wreck of it, about to be harvestea, 
the people may manage to maintain a lingering existence, 
on short allowance, till the end of March next. Then 
the hard, deadly struggle for bare life would commence 
in all its intensity unless the evil -were averted in the 
mean-while. But can it be averted ? I hope it can, my 
Lortl. A period of five months is yet before yoiir Lordship 
before the worst might happen. Let the most be made of it. 

You have been pleased, my Lord, to order the 
partial suspension of the Road-Cess. This is a most 
benevolent direction, but it ought to be thorough. Where 
one |)art in a system suffers, the whole system must suffer 
too ; where mmine threatens so many districts, the 
country at large is sure to suffer. There will be more or 
less distress everywhere. Why then make a distinction ? 
Why mar such lugh-souled liberality with an ungenerous 
restriction ? It is hardly necessary to point out, that even 
in those localities blest with an abundant crop, the pressure 
would not be appreciably less ; for tike drain from their 
granaries to meet the deficiencies in other parts of the 
country would, under a smart commercial activity, surely 
send up prices to an extent prohibitory to the^laboring 
population. The sad experience of former famines 
shews this to be inevitable. The law of demand and 
supply, where it is powerless to raise supplies equal to 
the demand, has invariably the tendency to raise 
{uices every where to a high leveL With this contin- 
gency staring thp people in the &ce, I aubmit 
that the operations ccmnected with the Road Cess 
«!^ht to be Wholly suiq>ended, and that its im- 
pipititicm at% time . like the presoit in any omk and ' 
icwrper of Bengal would be opposed to that spiiit' 
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of benevolence whkh characterizes your Lordship’s 
manifesto. A reference, which 1 earnestly solicit, to the 
weighty observations of the able and experienced Commi8> 
sioner of Burdwan on the obnoxious character of this 
impost which, strange to say, have not yet made appear* 
ance in the Bengal Gazette., although every commen^tory 
notice of the Cess operations never fails to appear there* 
in, would convince your Lordship, more than any thing I 
(;ould urge, of the utter impropriety of the imposition. 
Seeing as 1 have seen you, my Lord, — knowing as I have 
known you, — ^by your public utterances and your public 
measures — to be so thoroughly alive to that “ touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin," I feel assured 
tliat, in your heart of hearts, the retention of the cess in 
a single district in Bengal, — with all the horrors of an awful 
risitation looming in the horizon — can hardly be agreeable 
to your Lordship. In the name of my iiUfated country — 
in the name of that Mercy whose tears are more welcome 
in the Kingdom which knoM'cth no end than all the ostenta- 
tious works of Ambition, I appeal to you, my Lonl, 
to' spare the country at Isvrge this infliction in a calami- 
tous crisis like the present. 

But this is not all. In the presence of an assured 
I'jwt, it is necessary to impose temporary but absolute 
restriction on the exportation of food-grains. A 
grain of rice should not be allowed to be 
withdrawn from Bengal. A grain of rice exported in 
this season of scarcity would represent a Himalaya of 
iniquity on the part of the exporters. Mere work will not 
create food supplies. What stock exists must be most 
carefully conserved and utilized, and ^propriated 
wholly and solely to local needs, l^e matter 
must not lie left to the ordinary course of trade. All 
men are not conscientious. Doctrinaires of the Free-trade 
school will doubtless idiriek, but a province has to be 
sustained — a nation saved. Much of the irritation, 
I hope, will be allayed if all the leading merchants here 
were invited to a conference and the imperative duty of the 
state inthis emergency ex]^nedto them. YourLordiAi^**. 
weU-knowu urbanity, I am sure, wifl effeet more tlum 



stcinest logic of facts. There is no heb Ibr em> 
bar^ most be placed on exportation. — viok»it diseeses 
require very strong remedies. This measure dbould be aupr 
plemented bv immediate purchases in Madras and Burtuim 
and Orissa, but then the purchases should be so oonduo^ 
ed as to secure dieap supplies without deranging the. 
• local markets. Adulteration should be particularly 
guarded against, — especially — as was the case with Go* 
vemment purchases for Orissa in 1866 — admixture of 
bricks and heavy stones. Let not Bengal’s necessity be 
so many scoundrels’ opportunity. 

I have one more remark to offer on this point. There 
arc some sensible men who, while fully recognizing the 
fact that a scarcity is inevitable, are nevertheless of opinion^ 
in the interests of what they call economic principles, that 
in as much as the amount of our annual export of rice 
does not exceed eleven d^’s consumption, inter- 
ference with such export would be unnecessary, if nut 
ihisdiievous. This opinion involves a palpable fallacy. 
Are economic principles everything, v and human lives no- 
thing ? Is political economy the mistress, and not the 
hand maid of humanity ? Will not eleven day’s supply keep 
starvation by eleven days farther from our doors. The 
consideration would of course be immaterial in the midst 
of abundance, but it is an all -important one with fomuie 
staring us in the fdbe. Just think how many mouths that 
quantity would feed — what amount of. certain distress it 
would avert! Then, what substitute you are Hwe of 
being able to provide in lieu of the quantity robbed from 
the famishing land ? What prudent man ever jgives up 
a present possession relying on Chance to deal with the 
necessities of the fiiture r When the country is about 
to be shaken to its very centre, is it a time for the exer? 
cise of prudery, for ^If-hearted measures, for a fast- 
ond-loose polity that would conserve and yet at tihe 
same time destroy-7-that would resort to imports without 
stopinng exports ? Verily, this would be covering with 

kisses to strangle, Othello-hke, in the en d dt would 

be rejdenishi^the sieve while the waters are fast di•■^ 
/B^gh the bottmn. ! 
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But the measure on which 1 would lay the greatest 
stress is, the energetic promotion of the cold'Weather 
sowings. Let the mac hinery of the state, — ^its entire re- 
sources and its concentrated energies, — ^be devotetl to 
the enconrugement, direction, and supervision of agri- 
cultural operations in tliis critical juncture. If 
not too late, let the widest cultivation of wheat and 
horo rice be encouraged and every help in the shape 
of irrigational supplies afforded to the cultivators. Now 
is the time for the Department of Agriculture to prove 
its usefulness. Wells and tanks, more than roads, are 
necessary, and they should now spring up every where 
as beneath a magician’s wand. For, my Lord, there is 
a plethora of la^r in the country wliich might be 
advantageously em[>loyed in the construction of such 
works of eminent utility. They would be effectually 
preventive, not merely mitigative. Above all, let the 
intentions of (iovenunent aiul the measures adopted by it 
to avert tlie crisis be fully and clearly mode known to the 
people in a proclamation, and copies of it distributed in 
all the suffering districts. This would quiet the alarm 
which the present inquiries of local oiiicers have caused 
in the minds of the agricultural classes, and, what is 
more, serve to keep down prices which, under a vague 
panic, are going up daily higher and higher. 

It reflects, my Lord, little credit on the fair name of 
England that, with all her vast resources and multiplied' 
appliances, her unrivalled skill and science, her wonder- 
ful invention and superhuman energy, nothing should 
have been done, no earnest efforts should have been 
made in the past to prevent the calamitous visitations to 
which the country is periodically liable. All her lavish 
professions of*good-will to the people serve like morning 
exhidations only to obscure her vision; duty is satisfied 
-with the mere expression of its obligations; and self- 
complacency goes to sleep with an easy conscience. She 
is only awakened from her slumber of security when 
some disaster of gigantic proportions convulses the v»y 
framework of society. Then she rouses herself tp ^tiem, 
puts forth her ena'^es, confesses her neglect, puts on 
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sackcloth and ashes in hninilUtian for derellotion of 
dhl^, and — as the occasion passes a^y, again goes to 
sleep ! Mitigation of evils when they Imve come, and 
not their prevention beforehand by persistent and system* 
atic efforts, seems to Irnve been uer cherished i>olicy; 
The duty of a state docs not merely consist in the initia* 
tion and execution of measures for the protection of the 
country from external dangers: it erabrnces, also, in a 
great measure, the sacred duty of effectually providing 
for internal exigencies like the present. 

Bnt wliat has England done in this direction during 
a century of occupation ? We see palatial barracks erect- 
ed on every side for the comfort other soldiers; we see 
material conveniences multiplied over the length and 
breadth of the land to faidlitate the transport of her 
troops, to promote her own commerce, to strengthen her 
iron hold on the Empire. But with the exception of a 
spasmodic effort here and tlierc, has she systematically 
pursued a policy of prevention instead of mitigation ? 
Bengal — poor, unfortunate Bengal, at any rate, has a heavy 
Bill of Indictment against her imperial sister. With a 
soil whose fertility is a man el to the world — a people 
peaceful beyond example and loyal to the core — a revenue 
which has always yielded a surplus, — rich in natural pro- 
ducts and alive witha thousand industries, the apathy of her 
rulers has nevertheless left her in that primitive condi- 
tion in which the failure of a single sboVrer of rain means 
the destruction of a province — the ruin of a people. How 
many bridges span her noble rivers ? What works of 
irrigation — what canals and tanks and other aeservoirs 
of water in localities where the natural supply of that 
precious element is scanty, display the provident care 
and beneficence of her paternal (^vemment? Let withered 
fields and dried-up tracts of land answer the question. 
Alas ! She has been sadly — ^very sadly neglected. A 
dreadful pestilence has fin* some years raged in some of 
her most thriving districts, and converted bloomii^ 
g^ens into howling wildernesses, but what eamee^ 
serious efforts have been made to combat its ravages ? 

*The grand remedy which the genius of her philanthropic 
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rulers presents to her suffering sons is EidORAtiON, as if 
Bengal were a land of dismal bogs and pestiferous 
swamps ! The prescription is as creditable to the head 
as to the heart of the physician. It is a confession of 
weakness which may well stagger the world. How would 
the evil have been met if it had broken out in England. 
By a simple offer of Emigraticn^ on tlie part of her admi* 
nistration ? No ! The skill and resources of this globe 
would have been brought to l>ear on it until it was tlio- 
roughly, completely crushed. Amhlst the desponding 
gloom in which the epidemic, un the one hand, and the 
impending scarcity, on the other, have enfolded the na- 
tional mind, there is t)nc gh*am of light, my Lord, which 
cheers the people in this terrible crisis, ai\d that is the 
light of hope irradiating from your Jjordship’s apprecia- 
tion of your duty and rcsixuisibility in the moment of 
threatening danger. 

'fhe grand blind old bard of England has said, — 
“J’eaco hath her rictorics no less renoAvned tlian war.’' 
Be such victories yours, my Lord, for ever and ever, — a 
thousand-fold more acceptable to the Throne of Mercy 
than all the blootly triumphs of all the kings and conquer- 
ors that ever w'ere. India cherishes with .grateful remem- 
bnuice the blessed name of Clemency Canning ; may her 
.sons to the reinotc.st generation have neason to cherish — 
along with his name, — in e<|aally grateftil recollection — 
that of Noktubbook the Good ! * 

I remain, ray Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 

A Bengalee. 


PtbM by iL QhosU, «t th« 14, Seothick S»tvert» 
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Section 2. 

The Past of the Commerce and Manufactures of India. 
Part II. Manofactures. 


“ Tlio Emperor exprewHed himaelf as highly delighted with the tritimplm 
of British industry iioticcalde in the Exhibition, and wiw especially struck 
with the beauty and novelty of the Indian show, which the Archduke Charles 
Louis declarctl, in Conversation Avith the Koyul (/ommissioner, to bo the best 
in tlio whole building.” Opening of tk^ Vienna Exhibition, 


T PROPOSE, in this chapter, to wview tho past of tlio 
^ ^ . , •Manufactures of India, ana vindicate 

my nation as a manumetunng people. 
The study of Hindoo histoiy, leading to an intimate 
knowledge of the Hindoo society and character, to prove 
useful to tho legislator and statesman, must always be 
incomplete without an enquiry into the subject df Hindoo 
arts. Tho progress made by our ancestors in this de- 
partment, and their great services rendered to mankind, 
teach a lesson of considerable importance and practical 
utility, but which has received little or no attention at 
the hands of those who have written volumes about India. 
I cannot well bring home tho truth of my remarks to, and 
fasten new convictions on, the minds of my countrymen, 
without submitting an account of the state of our arts and 
industries iir the pre-English period, and laying Ix^tne 

Ksw Sebibs, 2?os. XIV & XV., Caicozta. 
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them proofs of our nation’s great, practical, and most con- 
spicuous achiovemonts in thoso brauclies. To enunciate it 
in the words of Professor Max Miiller ; — “ whatl want to see 
in India is the rising of a national spurit, and an honest 
pride in our past history — ^with a determinate effort to 
make our future better and brighter than oven our past.*’* 
It is not that the world withholds from us the due meed 
of praise to which we are entitled : that praise is ringing 
in our ears at this very moment, and it is accorded to us 
without stjnt or mciisuro. Put that, under foreign sway 
and subjection, the recognition of our participation in 
the civilizing and ameliorating the condition of the hu- 
man race, is growing fainter and fainter every day, and 
the subject of it is becoming involved in doubt and dis- 
pute. Moreover, the false notions of political economy, 
inculcated with all the weight a coiU|ueror can lend to 
them, have operated on tho credulity of the native public 
to produce an opinion, from tho consequences of which 
many of our important and valuable branches of indu&tiy 
are suffering without tho least prospect of relief. It is the 
opinion tliat in the economy of Nature India is appointed 
to discharge tho functions of an agricultural, and not a 
manuiacturing, countrj'^ — ^tliat tho minute sub-division 
and distribution of our landed property into innumerable 
small holdings, our village communes, our system of 
land-law, and our rent formerly paid in kind , all proclaim 
our nation to form an exclusively agricultural society. I 
admit tho truth, with which every body is familiar, tliat 
Providence has assigned different productions to different 
soils and climates — that it is the business of one nation 
to turn deserts into corn-fields, and tlie business of an- 
other to turn, by iiigciiious processes, the products of 
naturo into works providing for the exigencies of life. 
I acknowledge this mutual dependence and natural rela- 
tionship between one nation and another, iiptm whi^ is 
based that International law which exists in Europe, 
but which ought to be extended to Asia and other parts 
of the world. Nevertheless, it is an undmiiable truth of 

• Uut-r writiou to KameUs Sen of Borliamptir, by Prtift^awor Max Mullejf 
lu of a Ikcngaii aoiinot udilrcaaud to bj tho fiabu. 
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economical science, that the oountiy which produces the 
iiiw-niaterial, is, at the same time, normally fitted to turn 
out the cheapest manu&cture. Without doubt, tho 
cottons that are transported from the tropics to near the 
poles, and then shipped back, charj^ed with double freij^ht, 
doublo insurance, double brokerage, and double commis* 
sion, must be dearer than tho cottons that are grown, and 
might be manufactured, and sold at the spot. I utterly 
and scout the idea that India is destined to apply* 
her industry solely to tho cultivation of the earth. Uur 
latitudes are no more favorable for the growth of cotton' 
and jute, than our nation is qualified to spin and weave. 
From her goographical position and physical cmiditions, 
lilngland is a non-producing and non-exporting country. 
She has no soil for cotton or silk. She is liardly able to grow 
food sufficient for her population. Under this disadvaii- 
tnge she thinks fiorself entitled to take rank as a manu- 
facturing country in the etionomy of nature, and justifies 
her claim to it by pointing to the fact of her having 
“ overstepped all others in all that constitutes wealth, 
manul'actures, shipping, railway comniunicution, and 
cf)nmierae, by virtue of her superior capacitj’’ for organ- 
ization, as much as by her enterprise. It is this capa- 
city which has mado England the workshop of tho 
world. Foreign jiatious tacitly admit it when they 
send for English contractors to make their railways, and 
to English dockyards to build their sliips,”* I^nques- 
tionably England has of late wrought miracles of skill 
and ingenuity. Her manufacturing power is unrivalled 
at the present day. Intelligent, wealthy, and (great ns 
slm is, let her discharge tho function of a manufacturing 
nation to the benefit of those who stand in need of her 
mvilizing influences. Let her clothe such naked races 
as the iGkplander, the Esquimaux, tho Caffrorian, the 
Australian, and the Maori, who ncitiier grow any cotton, 
nor know how to* weave. These are tho most natural 
eonsumers of her piece-goods ; and to supply them 
would be to strictly fulfill the laws of political economy, 

^ TIim 26th AttgUBt^ 1673. 
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But to put forth her claim to clothe India, which baa 
during all timea clothed the nations of the world, is to 
cherish a pretension that is opposed to the acknowledged 
truths of political science. It is highly preposterous, 
tending as it does to disturb and invert the natural order 
of things by putting down the manufacturer who lives 
amidst cotton*fields, and encouraging the manufacturer 
who has to send thousands of mi Ics off for the raw-material, 
and tlien send buck the wrought material over again 
those thousands of miles. To lay stress upon that claim, 
is nothing more or less than to tone down the language 
of gi'eed, and make the utmost use of the nghts of con - 
quest under the color of fair words. However great 
the manufacturing power of England just now is, no 
body can bo blind to the fact of that power being main- 
tained under the most abnormal conditions. It rests not 
upon a solid foundation, when she has to depend upon 
foreign countries for the supply of raw material, and is 
liable to collapse in the event of a political contingency. 
It is chiefly maintained by her connection with India, and 
her command of its great resources. The fact is, it is 
not so much her intelligence or enterprise, as her ad- 
vantage in the possession of a dependency like this 
county, and a vast subject-population to force upon her 
manufactures, that has given her immense facilities for 
the acquisition of that power. India is the great mar- 
ket that takes off her manufactures — the field that gives 
opportunity to exercise her industrial skill. Without 
this advantage, she would cease to be the workshop of 
the world — the general and governor of human indus- 
try.” The claim of a manufacturing power was never 
put forth by English statesmen and economists previous 
to the conquest of India. England was never dominant 
as a manufacturing county till a recent date, hfot tb 
go beyond the reign of Elizabeth — “ the state of the 
English manufoctures then was so very low, that foreign 
wares of almost all kinds had the preference.” The uso 
oven of coaches was not known till the year 1580^ In 
the reign of James I., ** a catalogue of the manufactures, 
for whidi the English were then eminent, would appear ' 
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vory contemptible, in comparison of tlioso which flourish 
among them at present. Almost all the more elaborate 
and curions arts were coltirated abroad, particularly in 
Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands, lu so little credit 
was the fine English cloth even at home, that the king 
was obliged to seek expedients by which he might en- 
gage the people of fashion to wear it. The manufacture 
of fine linen was totiilly unknoAvu in the kingdom. 
Most of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and 
dressed by the Dutch. The silk manufacture* had no 
footing in England.”* The English have been little 
remarkable for artistic genius and . originality of inven- 
tion. They are very good as copyists and improvers. 

It was the persecuted French and Flemish refugees who 
first introduced many of the arts into England, and im- 
])roved her commerce. Ono detachmeift of emigrants 
first brought the art of silk-weaving. Another taught 
how “ to make the stufib and hats of which France had 
hitherto enjoyed a monopoly.’’ A third introduced the 
art of dyeing and dressing woolen cloth. “ It was not 
till the reign of George the First that the English 
surgeons cca.sed to import from France those exquisitely 
fine blades which are required for operations on the 
Imman framo.t” Tho art of printing cloth, and mak-,^ 
ing bre^ades and shawls and carpets has been learnt!^' 
from India. In fact, it is on the ruins,of Indian arts and 
industries that England has risen to be that manufacturer 
to which she now boastfully lays her claim. Give fair 
play to India — leave her to be guided by her own in- 
stincts, and governed with a regard to her own independ- 
ent pecuniary interests, and she will take a high rank 
as a manufacturing country. The authority of a ruling 
power may choose to dictate any thing it likes, but w 
true economists can never cease to regard India as des- 
tined to be at once the grower of raw-produce and the 
manufacturer of that produce — ^to be as well the pmryeyor*^ 
as the dothimr of mankind. In this double oapacTty, i^e ^ 


* Hume’s Hutory of En^aind^ 
t Maetiulay’s Ui^ry of 
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has acted and been distinguished through all tin)«i. 
Nations, three thousand years ago, attested to her inven- 
tive genius, and industrial triumphs, — and nations, in the 

{ resent day, still attest to the same genius and triumphs, 
n India, the industry of men has always been as much 
directed to developing the powers of the soil, as that 
a large port of her population has always been employed 
in manufimtures. With a view to combat the erro- 
neous impression that is abroad, let mo interpret the 
past to the present generation, that a new current of 
ideas may sot in to turn their thoughts, suiting the new 
life they nave so auspiciously bajpii. Such an attempt 
is not merely desirable in the interests of history, but 
also tor the sustainment of our national jirostige, and the 
promotion of our national welfare. 

■ I have rontlarkcd, in a preceding page, that India 
is the cradle of all tho principal arts ivliicli minister to 
the well-being of mankind. This is no mis-represen- 
tation, or exaggeration. The tact is clearly evident 
from tho records of our nation, some of which are the 
oldest in tho world, that India is the country in which 
man first interpreted many of tho important socrots of 
Nature, spread the dominion of mind over matter, and 
made the greatest progress in material things. The 
advantages of India in the possession of a variety of 
soil and climate gave her this precedence over other 
countries. Tho world is not more indebted to Europe 
for the invention of the art of printing, or to France for 
the engineering skill which has opened the Nuez Canal, 
or to England for the construction of Railways and the 
abolition of slavey, than to India for the origination of 
many of those useful arts and industries which have civil- 
ized mankind, and promoted its comforts. While other 
nations still roamed m the pastoral state, India turned 
her attention to agricultnre, and inaugurated the art of 
producing corn afifc«r com” in the same fields, and 
growing several hundred sorts of food'grains which 
have made her the world’s g ranaiy . WhUe other na- 
tions still clad themselves in skins, or barks oil 'trees 
or scanty woolen fobiries, India grew cotton and infito- 
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daoed tho cheapest and most abundant clothiiig for 
mankind. Decidedly, India first originated and car* 
ried to perfection tnat most important and ralaable 
of all trades in tho world — tlio cotton trade, which has 
so immensely benefited mankind, and is now tiie most ^ 
proli^ source of wealth to England. It is India which/ 
also fi^rst utilized the cane, and taught the art of pro- 
ducing that sugar which ofiers such a high gratificarion 
to the iiumnn palate, and has now become so universal a 
luxury. To India, does tho world owe tho knowledge of 
making those dyes which are held in the highest esteem. 
In short, many of tho useful arts that are subservient 
to the animal wants, or enjoyments of life, were first 
called forth into existence by the efforts of Hindoo 
genius, and had already reached a stage of high refiuQ- 
nient before they became known to tho rest of mankind. 

There is nothing, to this day, like an exhaustive 
or satisfactory literature of industrial 
art- No nation yet possoMes an ac- 
count sufficiently illustrative of its 
gradual progress in the useful or ornamental arts. 
Without such an account, all history must be prO'^ 
nonneed to be imperfect. Tho ancient Hindoos have 
left no such record for the instruction or entertain- 
ment of posterity. Composed from scanty materials, 
the sketch presented here must necessarily be very 
defective. Yet it may help to throw some light on the 
past of the arts and manufactures of India, and en- 
able us to form a fair judgment of their status. The 
art progress of our nation may likewise be traced from 
tho far-off times of the Rig-Veda, which presents a good 
picture of the earliest Hindoo society, just as the 
l^ms of Homer present one of the earliest Greek socieW. 
From their constant and earnest invocations wx 
rain, warmth, and abundtmt harvests, we may safely 
conclude the Aryans to have been advtmcod agrieuh* 
turists. In their pastoral state, they had learnt to make 
clarified butter or ghee, which was presented to 
in ladles. -/They knew to brew a sort of ale from 
Souia plant, of which they offered libations to ^ 
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gods. They wore acquainted with the “ art of forging, 
and the manufacture of weapons and coats of mail.’* 
'rhey drove in “chariots drawn by cliamping and 
foaming steeds.” They knew to build sea*going vessels. 
Tliey fashioned “jewelled oniaments to enhance the 
charms of female beauty.’’ The Kig>Veda speaks of 
“the needle and sowing,” from which we may infer 
the pre-existence of the art of weaving and the pro- 
ducts of the loom, 'riius, in the Vedic period, there 
were smiths, carpenters, tailors, goldsmiths, jewellers, 
and other craftsmen, who covered the land with the 
marks of their industry when “ Greece and Italy, those 
cradles of European civilization, nursed only the tenants 
of the wilderness.” The following extract gives a short 
bnt substantive account of the state of Hindoo primeval 
society, and of the various arts of life which flourished in 
tlmt ago. “ During the tinm of tljo Vedas, the Indian 
Aryans still were chiefly a pastoral poojde, though to a 
certain extent also agricultural, as shown by the frequent 
mention of their herds of cattle, bufl'alocs, horses, camels, 
&c. Their AViu*s with the neighbouring tribes show that 
their militaiy arrangements also must have been attended 
to. All those occupations were connected with a 
certain degree of industry, and in works of art they 
were by no means ignorant. They ..know the art of 
weaving and spinning, the use of iron, copper, brass, &c., 
<jf which tlu'j* j)osscsscd various instruments for agricul- 
tural and domestic purposes, os well as w'eapons for de- 
fence in time of war. I'ho precious metals were worked 
to a largo extent, and used as a kind of pt^ment in 
oxclianges, or as ornaments ; the polishing and cutting 
of precious stones w'as equally well known. In war they 
had, like the Egyptians, chariots drawn by horses, of whicli 
they seem to have taken great care. Poisonous extracts 
of plants, and the intoxicating properties of other vege- 
tables were then already in use, though probably now 
tolerated than encouraged. Tlieir commercial connec- 
tions wero also extensive, they must have had inter- 
course with the East as well as with the hilly country of 
the Mortli, for the pashm w’as known to them. In sop- 
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port of all theso and many otlior occupations of the 
people, there might be read a very long list of names 
of artisans mentioned in the Yayur-Yeda ; among 
those names were such as ivory-worker, dealer in nec« 
tar, compounder of perfumes, confectioner, painter, actor, 
worker in coral, brass-founder, stone-cutter, destroyer of 
poison, cotton-dealer, <S:;c., which undoubtedly show a 
high state of civilization.”* 

From the Vedic age, we come to that of Manu. 
The artM atiii maniiiK- “ The numboT,” sajs Elphinstouo, “ of 
turos ill Uio <tgo of Uauu. of gToin, spiccs, perfumos, and 

other productions, are proofs of a highly cultivated 
couutry ; and the code in general presents the picture of 
a peaceful and flourishing community.” Mention is mado 
of embankments, of ponds, of public cisterns of water, of 
planting trees and orchards, of gardens and bowers, of 
terraces, of highways, and of squares where four ways 
meet — ^all of which testify to the further progress of our 
nation, as well in agrioulturo and horticulture, as in sani- 
tation and the mcaus of locomotion, than in the preced- 
ing age. Public temples — wliich did not exist in the 
Vedic period, palaces, courts held in halls decently 
splendid,” and fortresses with ditches and bastions, 
speak of a higher skill in architecture and engineering. 
The working of Yiiinos is alluded to — the king being 
entitled to lialf of all precious minerals in the earth.” 
Plicphants, horses, and chariots were familiar as convey- 
ances for men, as were cattle, camels, and waggons tov 
goods. The Hindoo legislator classifled the Barna San- 
kars, or the mixed castes, into thirty-six divisions. This 
is one of the most undoubted proofs of a society con- 
siderably advanced in arts and refinement, and such a 
separation of professions marks an important era in the 
history of Hindu trades and industries. ** The profes- 
sions mentioned,” observes Elphinstone, show all thaut 
is necessary to ciyili 2 Me»l life, but not all required fi>r high 
refinement. The orts^ of ^e, though still in a simple 
state, were fiur firom being in a rude one.” There were 

* Jhrw!e«dui(piof april, 16S9.' 
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petty traders and shopkeepers, on whom was levied “ 9, 
siiiail annual imposition. " There were handicraftsmen, 
from whom was exacted “ a forced service of a day in 
each month.” There were taverns and victualling shops, 
workers in cane and leather, dyers, and lapidaries, in 
that remote age. Women had then already become ac- 
customed to set off their eyes with bhick powder. Gold 
anti gems, silks and ornaments, are spoken of as being in 
all families,” in the age of the Code. There was tax on 
merchandise, and tax on manufactures, for sources of re- 
venue to the State. Such Was the state of civilization in 
India, at least 1,000 years B. C., — a state under which she 
exhibited the appearance of a country, where not only 
all tlie useful arts, but many of those conducive to luxury, 
hud been long known and successfully practiced. 

The next period for con.sideration is the ago of tho 
Tiionrtfi aiwi miuiufiic- Mah^,bh{irat, in which we notice a still 
tuivi. in tho age of the further development and culture of 
iMM-itKi of thp Greek and tlio urts. Aotliinor 80 Well mdicatos 
Homan write™. fjjo progross mudo at that period, and 

faithfully reflects the taste of the time, as the variety of 
elegant and costly articles which were brouglit, cither for 
present or tribute, to Yudhisthira, on the occasion of his 
Kjijsuya. They were furs, brocades, silks, weapons, 
articles made of iron and ivory, jewels, and horsps.”* 
Tho Princes, who came on that occasion, were accommo- 
dated in “ lofty ])avilion8, with windows made of 
golden net- work. Tho rooms were laid with rich carpets, 
and decorated with furniture, and perfumed with sandal- 
wood and inccn8c.”t -If i^ possible that tho poet’s pictures 
of royal magnificence and splendour may be too highly 
colored — that his imagination may have overstepped 
reality in his descriptions of objects. But there is reason 
to believe tliat the author drew his scenes from tho lifp — 
from real models and patterns before him. In many im-^ 
porf^t points, the trura of his desciiptions is confirmed 
foreign testimony — by the accounts of Greek and Roman 
writers. From these accounts we find that the same 


* hi®* Yudishthira by the Ber. S. M. Bjneijee. 

* Hheeler'ci “ 
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iLinds of grain, that we now reap at each of ear two bar* 
vetits, were reaped in the age of Alexander’s invasion of 
India— that sugar, cotton, spices, and perfumes, were pro- 
duced then as at present. Our ancestors ha)d tnen 
chariots drawn by horses as well as by elephants. Strabo, 
writing about the beginning of the Christian era, dwolk 
on " the brilliancy of their dyes,” and their '' skill in 
manufactures and imitation of foreign objects.” In ex- 
patiating on the magnificence of the Indian festivals, he 
speaks of elephants adorned with gold and silver ; of 
“ chariots with four horses of “ gilded vases of 
** basins of groat size and of tables, thrones, goblets, 
layers, all set with diamonds,' beryls, carbuncles, and 
other precious stones.’’ lie alludes also to *'• garments 
of various colors, and embroidered with gold.” The 
ordinary dross of the people, as described by Arrian, was 
then, as at the present day, composed of two sheets of 
cotton cloth. Itoyal personages wore the robe. Frocks 
and socks seem to have been in use, as they are apparent 
from the frescoes in the Adjunta caves, and from tho rock- 
sculptures at various other places. The clothes were 
generally white cotton, though often of a variety of 
briglit colors and flowered })attcms (chintz).” Ear-ring, 
and ornamented slippers were in fashion then, as now. 
The people used gold and jewels, and were very expen- 
sive in their drosses. Pearls and precious stones were 
in common use among them. The grdat had umbrellas 
carried over them.”* Tho Pcriplus, written in tho se- 
cond century, bears the most indisputable testimony to 
tho manufsicturcs of cotton-cloth and muslins. Of chintz, 
of silk-cloth and thread, of indigo and other dyes, of 
sugpar, and of steel. Tho numerous commercial cities 
and ports for foreign trade mentioned therein, attest,” says 
£l{diinstone, *‘the {srogress of the Indians in adopartment 
whidi more than any other shows the advanced coi&Utimi 
of a nation.” With the progress in cultivation, there was 
progress in industry. Manufacturing towns had aiiseioi 
then in many parts of the country, of which the namei 
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hare unhappily perished. TIio chief scats, hawerer, of 
cotton manufactures, hare escaped this &te by being men- 
tioned in our early history, and their names will bo enu- 
merated in a future page. The great development of the 
irontrade of the country, may be guessed from the expolrts 
of finely-tempered steel and amiomr to foreign markets, 
which continued till the discovery of gunpowder intro- 
duced a wholesale change in the instruments for warfare. 
Tho variety of precious stones, in use in the country, 
and exported for foreign trade, is a proof that our 
mines were properly worked. In short, our ancestors 
had, by the beginning of tho Christian era, so matured 
themselves into an agricultural, as well as commercial 
and manufacturing people, as to stand at tho head of 
nil nations, and make their country eagerly sought for 
by them all for its rich natural productions, and the curi- 
ous products of its industry. 

Tho state of India, towards tho tenth century, 
cannot concisely be described so w'cll as in the words of 
Col. Tod, who remarks, that if the traveller had jour- 
neyed through tho Courts of Europe, and taken tho 
route by Byzantium, through Ghizni, to Delhi, Kanauj, 
and Anhulwara, how superior in all that constitutes civil- 
ization would tho Rajpoot princes have appeared to 
him ! — in arts immeasurably so ; in prms by no means 
inferior.” Under tho Mahomedans, particularly during 
tho Mogul period, most of tho arts ot life wore so elabo- 
rated as to have attained the highest point of excellence. 
It was an era of material prosperity which was unpar- 
alleled in. tho previous annals of the country, and traces 
of which are disceniible at this distant day. 

From such a general sketch, let me try to notice 
The art of ginMhnuikiiii^ somo of tlio brauchos of ' industry 
in MwiMit India. moro cooious details. One of 

the useful as wd[l as ornamental arts that has been de- 
vised by man, is that of glass-making. Hr. Mill ol^ 
serves, that “ though the Hindoos knew the art cfL making 
a species of rude glass, which was manu&ctured into 
trinkets and ornaments for the women, they had never 
possessed sufficient ingenuity to apply it to the many * 
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nsofttl purposes to which it is so admirablj adapted.'’ 
But it is nuat^ in tiie Mahabhdrat, that when the saeri* 
6ce at the ^jasnya of Yudisthira had beon fully accom- 
plished, Duryodhana entered tlie palace where it had 
been performed, and saw very many beautiful things 
that ho had never beheld in his own R4j at fiastini- 
pura. Amongst other wonders, was a square made of 
crystal, which appeared to the eye of Duryodhana to 
be clear water ; and as he stood on the margin he 
began to draw up his garments lest they should be 
wetted, and then throwing them off plunged, in to bathe, 
and was struck violently on the head against the crys- 
tal.’’t Tins account is a sufficient rebutter to the pre- 
ceding observation. But it is treated by Mr. Wheeler 
as a pure fiction, borrowed from the legend preserved 
in the Kor4.n, “ that when the Queen of Sheba paid a 
visit to Solomon, she was conducted by the Hebrew King 
into a room floored with glass, upon which she thought 
that the glass was water, and lifted up her robe. That 
the early colonists at Indraprastha should have arrived 
at such a high pitch of art as the story would seem to 
imply appears wholly incredible." Now, to make the 
Alahabhorat borrow from the Koran, is to givoj)riority to 
the latter. But all writers agree in the opinion, that 
the Hindu Epic, jn its present form, has beon written 
many centuries before the sacred Book of the Mussul- 
mans. Besides, it betrays the prejudice of an European 
mind to think that the art of ^lass-making was never 
carried to such a perfection, as m the age of the Crystal 
Palace. But there is “ incontrovertible evidence, in the 
shape of hieroglirphics and monumental records that 
glass-working was practised in Egypt before tlie exodus 
of the children of Israel, 8,500 years ago. Tlie Egyp- 
tians were h^h pi^dents in the art, — the glauss-housM 
of Alexmidria being celebrated for the skill and inge- 
nuity their workmoB ; they connterfidted precioufi 
ston^ made figures of their deities, and even made 
fins in glass.”* The CSiinese were also early acquamted 

^ t Wbeeiei’B <* IfaliaMtan^ ’ ■ ' 
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with the manufacture. But lot us concede to the Kgjrp* 
tians the honor of having originated the art — ^it.was from 
Egypt then that its knowledge spread to other countries. 
The Jews no doubt carried some knowledge of it to their 
land. The Greeks and Romans did the same. It was 
practised in Nineveh, from among the ruins of whi<^ 
Layurd has excavated a perfect and beautiful goblet, 
that is placed in the British Museum. Archimedes is 
said to have burnt the Roman fleet off Syracuse by 
means of burning glasses. Could not the Hindoos, who, 
for several centuries, were engaged in an active com- 
mercial intercourse with Egypt, similarly carry from it 
the knowledge of the art to their own country ? There 
existed ample materials at home for them to put that 
knowledge into practice. It may be pointed out on the 
authority of the Periplus, that glass was ono of the arti- 
cles of import into ancient India. But it is not to bo 
inferred therefrom, that the art of glass-making was 
wholly unknown to our nation. Neither is the present 
rudeness of the raanufacturo at all an argument in favour 
of the opinion, that only the most rudimentary princi- 
ples of tho art have ever been known to the Hindoos. 
Many an art, to be onumeratod hereafter, that flourished 
in ancient times, and had attained great excellence, has 
declined and disappeared from our land. They are not, 
therefore, to bo supposed to have been unknown to the 
people of this country. Tho ancient proficiency in the 
art of glass-making has been as much lost by the Hin- 
doos, as by tho Egyptians. It has perished among them, 
just us tho standard of Phidian excellence in sculptures, 
or of Partlienonic beauty in architecture, has perished 
among tho present Greeks. Of course, in those early 
days, glass was a rare and costly luxury. It was used 
more for purposes of ornament than Utility. The manu- 
fiicture may not have become so cheapened, as in modem 
days. It may not have been in every household, as now, 
in the shape of mirrors, chandeliers, caudclabras, wall- 
shades, himps, and other glass wares. It may not have 
been available except to princes and nobles for the dma* 
meat of palaocs, and the decoration of altars. But still we 
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cannot reject the evidence furnished W the Mah&bh^rat 
as altc^ther fiincifal, or reh^in to adduce it for the i»>n- 
fiitation of all inimical arguments and reflections. He- 
rodotus confirms the fact, by his aHnsion to works for the 
fabrication of glass, as well in Egypt and Phoenicia, as 
in India, ** where rock-crystal was employed in its com- 
position.” All contemporary nations knew the art— it 
cannot be that the Hindoos alone remained ignorant. 
The Durpmt, or looking-glass, has always been an in- 
dispensable bridal present for the Hindoo female toilette, 
from time immemorial. In this shape at least, if not in 
any other, the article must have been in universal de- 
mand throughout our vast country, which gave no slight 
encouragement to the trade. Glass is not likely to be 
so far utilized and used in a tropical country, as in a 
cold region. In India, we want currents of air to pass 
through the room to cool down its heat at night. During 
day, we want to keep out the ^lare of a fierce sunshine. 
Hence glass-frames in our windows have not been in 
fashion. In England, where, as the French saying goes, 
** in the gloomy month of November, Englishmen bang 
or drown themselves,” they want to keep out the wind, 
and admit light into the room. This is best done by 
glas.s, and it is, therefore, in such extensive use there. 
The Mogul Em|ieror8 had a great taste for glass. They 
made Sidui MaJtaJU, or glass-rooms, in their Zenanas, to 
reflect the beauty of its inmates. The Sitdui MaJud of 
Akbar yet exists, in a dilapidated state, in the Fort of 
Agra. The Tdj also was adorned with many glass-works. 
** Chandeliers of crystal, set with precious stoftes, hung 
from the ceiling of the dome. There was also one chan- 
delier of agate, and another of silver ; these were 
carried off by the Jant Suraji Mull, of Bhurtpore.” 
** Gilded glass,’’ says Abul Fazil, is manufactured in 
Behar.” 

Potteiy is one of those arts which is earliest cid- 
The ut of pottoy in tivated by mankind, and is cognate 
•ncient indin. to that of glass-manufactures. It im^ 

be traced from the lime of the Vedas, in which Go^; 
as the material cause of the nnivose^ is compated 
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to “ the potter by whom the fictile vase is formed 
— the clay out of which it is fabricated.” Idols are men- 
tioned by Manu, who in one place desires them to be res- 
pected, though the adoration of them is net'er spoken of 
by him but with disapprobation. But from a comlnnatioa 
of causes, the potters’ branch of industry has prospered 
little in India, and pottery-proper has been prevented from 
attaining the excellence which it has done in other coun- 
tries. In the first place, the Hindoo laws of purification 
have been a great obstacle to its improvement. They 
enjoin the casting off of the domestic and kitchen pots, 
on the occasion of a birth, a death, an eclipse, a poojah, 
and the harvesting of the crops, which acts injuriously 
u]>on the development of the art. The custom puts a 
family to constantly recurring expense, and makes people 
averse to indulge in costly wares. Secondly, the Hindoos 
have always been remarkable as a frugal nation. They 
prefer what is substantial and durable to all that is liable 
to perish .soon. They prefer stone-wares to earthen wares. 
They prefer metallic vessels to shining but brittle glass ves- 
sels. They like to buy a piece of shawl that would last 
for three generations.. They prefer silver and gold articles 
to cabinet and wooden furniture. They prefer jewels and 
precious stones to buggies and horses. They prefer orna- 
ments to paper-money. Hence brass and copper vessels 
have got into (fashion in India. They have come into use 
from a remote antiquity. The common use of copper 
vessels by the Indians is spoken of by Strabo. The result 
of this national peculiarity has been the improvenient of 
metallic pdttcry to the neglect of earthen pottery,"to check 
all advance in the latter beyond a certain stage of develop- 
ment. Whatever artistic skill would otherwise have been 
employed upon the execution of earthen wares, has found 
vent in the elaboration of jugs, jars, basins, tumblers, 
cups, and dishes, either in gold, silver, copper, or brass. 
Instead of a tray or fiower-pot in poredain, we have it 
in silver, or gold filigroe. The brazier has flourished 
more in the place of the potter. But because earthen 
pottery has been neglected, it would not be right fr^ 
theuce to condemn all the products of tiudi Incaiich 
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of industry as extremely nide. The fictile fabrics of the 
Hindoos may not rank with the elegnnt works of Grecian 
or Etruscan artists. They may not be admired li|fe the 
porcelain wares of Ohina. But still in their simple and 
primitive state, they fail not to show considerable excel- 
lence and gracefulness. Many relics of former times 
have turned out at different phwses, which exhibit a de- 
cided progress in the manufacture of potter's wares of all 
kinds. In excavating the Ganges Canal, then Lieutenant, 
but now Sir Arthur Cautley came upon an ancient town- 
site some seventeen feet beneath the surface. He 
found this stratum to be “full of bones and pots of 
different descriptions ; bricks also, of a large size, and 
unusual shape, as if made to suit the circular form of 
wells ; also pieces of the slag of ii*on from smelting fur- 
naces, (an iron furnace, in the present day, is a thing 
unheard of in this neighbourhood ) ; arrow-heads, rings, 
ornaments, and beads of different descriptions.” This 
Indian Herculaneum is supposed to be the ancient town 
of Hastinapiir, which Mr. Wheeler so erroneously des- 
cribes to have been “ an assemblage of huts or houses, 
constructed of mats, bamboos, and mud,” when “the 
largest bricks known have been met with in the ruins 
of that city,”— bricks measuring “20 inches long. Id 
broad, and 2^ thibk.” Many curious articles have been 
exhuined at Sarnath, near Benares, and aAong them are 
“ fine specimens of carved bricks ” and “ relics of Hindoo 
pottery in use in the 10th and 11th centuries.” They are 
deposited in the museum of the Benares College^ and make 
interesting objects for notice by the traveller. In the 
list of relics, found by Babu Bajendral^la Mitra, ampng 
the -Buddhist remains of Sultdnganj, are mentioned 
“ fragments of encanstic tiles ; fragments of eniuneled 
earthen-ware— black and variegated patterns ; a minia- 
ture tea-pob-^vessel about an inch and a quarter, with 
a spout; and terra-cotta figures, ornaments, frying pans, 
and lamps.” Remains of ancient Hindoo pottery hav0 
been found at many places in the Punjadb. There 
interesting CPUection in the Bombay Museum, whufiii 
*<^tain^ from aometriiere near Peshawar. The wares'iA 
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this collection are of great elegance and beauty. One 
pot, of deep blue color, and finely gla/iCd, quite resem- 
bles a finger-cup of the present day. Sufficient reseawjhes 
yet remain to be made to ascertain the extent to which 
tlic Indian artists of old carried their plastic skill. If 
all Hindoo arts and industries are to be considered as 
remaining unchanged to this day, then that skill must 
hjive reached a high standard, when it fails not to be 
rated at a high figure in all the modern displays of the 
handiwork of different nations. In the recent Indiui- 
tj’ial Exhibition at Vienna, the specimens of indigenous 
Hindoo pottery proved to be attractive in no small 
degree. They were sent from tlu^ various Indian Pro- 
vinces, hut those from Sind particularly (jonstituted an 
interesting display. They have been remarked to be 
“ extremely graceful in their form ” — though “ it is a 
singular circumstance that in this iu'tistic industry the 
natives arc losing the secret of the beautiful turquoise 
color which formerly helped to make this ware famous.”* 
Not a little artistic taste and c-xpression are exhibited by 
Indian workmen in their clay-models of figures and fruits. 
Madi’as contributed a variety of articles to the Vienna 
Exhibition. But, siccording to the AUulnte Stmulard, 
one of the best contributions from Madras is the model 
of a village in Southern India, with "its police stsition, 
weavers’ huts, Sts narrow lanes, its surrounding batch of 
cocoanut trees, dancing girls’ houses, and a conspicuous 
group of primitive rustic vehicles and village cattle.” 
One may notice little improvement in the ordinary 
domestic pottery of Bengal — in the earthen-wares and 
toys ex^msed for sale at the Buth-Jatra or Ras-Jatm 
■mdas, at Mahesh or Khurdali, but he cannot fail to admire 
the design and taste displayed in the models of figures 
executed by the Koomartollee potters of Calcutta. 

The attention and skill, which, in ancient Egypt, 
Tiw uKtuUio wait* Etruria, and China,' were devoted to 
ami manutactiire* of In- bring to perfection works in glass, 
porcelain, and other kindred materials. 
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have in India been diverted to and employed Upon at- 
taining excellence in fabrics wrought in metals, stone, 
ivory, horn, and wood. In these she maintains a high 
rank and manufacturing reputation before the world. All 
that the inventive powers, the fancy, and the handicraft 
of man can do in point of design, construction, and orna- 
ment, hiis been achieved in this de))artment. Arts of this 
description have been practised in India from a reinotu 
period. The mnniifacttire of jewellery is of so very anci- 
ent origin, as to date from the Vedic period. To quote 
Dr. Robertson, “ Strabo and other ancient writers men- 
tion with praise the ingenuity of the Indians in other 
kinds of workmanship, particularly in metals and ivory." 
Voascls of great artistic merit in brass, iron, bell-mctal, 
and copper, that are yet proilucoil by Indian workmen, 
8j)eak of the skill which, in times gone by, distinguished 
their predecessors from other nations. Under the head of 
silver-work, there have been the most beautiful vases, 
goblets, jugs, salvers, cups, pawndans, and other articles, 
which have in all ages heiglitened the splendour of Indian 
Gourt.sand Durbars, and lent niagnincence to Indian festi- 
vals and proces.«ious. Tlie silver scent-bottles seem to have 
come into fashion under the Mogul Emperors, after tho> 
invention of the iUar of ro.ses by Noor Jehan. The ex- 
quisite gold liligree of Jcyporo, or the silver filigree of 
Cuttack and Dacca, which now excite s* much admi- 
ration, are manufactures of an ancient date, known as 
well to India as to China. The Kwfitjari (Damascene) 
works of Punjaub, or gold inlaid on steel and iron, and 
the liedrce works of Hyderabad in the Deccaif, or silver 
inlaid on other metal, are unique arts of India which 
belong to the Mahomedan epoch. 

The art of engraving on gems is supposed to he an Indian 
Tiio flrt of otigraviiig invention. I he natives of India have 
and euMiieiing. njgo been skilled in the art of 

enameling on mCtals, and fur jewellery. They have 
applied it to the surface of domestic utensils, as flagons 
and cups, and to necklaces, bangles, and other articles 
for personal adornment. The art has been carried ev^ 
' to enameling bricks and tiles. In ancient Gour, many 
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an edifice wna built of enameled bricks. There was a 
regular trade in these bricks for building formerly at 
Moorshedabad. The traveller, who ndw visits Dehli, 
may yet see in tho dome of tho Lecla Bitorj, near Hu- 
mayoon’s tomb, the only surviving instance of the art 
applied to architecture. Tbc Indian enamels are said to 
be coarse, but they are ocfknowledged to possess much 
merit in design and harmonious arrangement of colour.” 

The art of ivhtymg, or tuomics, dates from an ancient 
-- .... period. It is difficult to ascertain the 

e art o inajing- jjy which it wus originated. 

Most of the ancients cultivated this art. In India it has 
been practised with great success. How far it was carried 
to perfection in the Hindoo peiiod cannot now be satis- 
factorily known, — none of the bonff fide specimens of that 
age having conic down to us from wbich to tWin au opi- 
nion. But there exists the testimony of very creditable 
authorities as to the art having readied a high point of 
cultivation under tho Hindoos. The evidence of Strabo 
has already been cited, llwen Thsang describes a tow'er, 
in ancient Saruath, which was “ no less than JUiO feet in 
height. The lofty monument sparkled with the rarest 
and most j^irecious jewcl.“*.” He also saw a tooth of Bud- 
dha, at Kanouge, which was “ preserved in a casket 
ndurnod with pit'cions stones.” Mahotnedan historians 
describe the aucient temple of Soninath to have had a 
" lofty roof u’hich was supported by fifty-six pillars curi- 
ously carved and richly ornamented with preeiou.s stones.” 
It is not till we come to the Mahoinedan period, that we 
have the most decisive and satisfactory proofs of the ex- 
cellence of. Indian mosaics, in the many and most costly 
monuments of that epoch. The works in the Taj are 
masterpieces of the kind, and speak in silent eloquence 
of the pre-eminence attained iii this class of art. I'o 
single out an instance, there is inlaid on the slab over 
the Kmpress a flower of 100 diflei'ent stones.” There are 
sceptics who would attribute the mosaics in the Taj to 
Italian aitists. But all such works from the time 
of Akbar, in the Etmad-wl^Dov^a, and in many other 
mosques and masoleums, give the Ue to their opinkm. ' 
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The Prarwh Throne, execrited on the model of the 
Hindoo Kilrtickeya, and representing a thorough Oriental 
idea, ought for ever to dispel their doubts. In an account 
of the Taj, recently published in the Calcutta Review,* 
and translated from a Persian original, is given a list of 
the different artisans employed in its building ; and in 
that list is expressly mentioned the name of a Hindoo, 
Mohan Lall, who was the “mosaic-worker,’’ and em- 
ployed on Rs. 500 a month. 

’ The natives of India have, from a long period, been 
remarkable also for inlaid works in 
Ti»« Hri* of working in phira (him. Thcsc “ show a degree 
imni.’ of skill and taste that puts to shame 
all tliat is done in Europe, and show 
how much yet remains to be leanit from a country which 
has so lung been the scat of a certain kind of civiliza- 
tion.’ f They are also very skilful carvers in stone and 
marble. Indoie and Neermul in Sircar Beror, were for- 
merly farnons “ for very neat stone vessels.” The ara- 
iKiuinm form a kindred art to those immediately under 
consideration. 'J’he beautiful arabesques, cairved on the 
marble of the famous Somnath Cates, show the high skill, 
acquired by the ancient Hindoos. Hundreds of richly 
carved pillars in ancient l*ai Pithora, '• still remain to 
attest both the taste ai.'d the wealth of the last Hindoo 
rulers of Delhi.” The flowered tracery, still existing over 
the arches of Musjeefl-i-Kootub-ul- Islam, is a pattern of 
early Puton arabesque The highest effort of Mogul ara-, 
besque is seen in the flowers carved on the ceiling of the 
Dewani-aum, at Delhi. Next in order come thei tmrks in 
ivory, which are as old as the days of Yudisthira and 
Strabo, and have been dil^ently cultivated by our 
nation. The Indians are also very skilful experts in carv- 
ed works in wood, such as ebony, sandal-wood, and rose- 
wood. Their workmanship in horn and lar ore not the 
less delicate and tasteful. They can paint very cdegantly 
on ivory and talc. In the time of Akber, the people of 

* The nnintier for October. 1S73. 
t Bep(»ts ^ the Juvoni^lSxlui^on, ISU. 
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Guzerat were especially noticed by Abul Fazl to have been 
famous as “ painters, carvers, and other Iwvndicraftsmen- 
Thoy cut out letters in shells, and inlaid with them very 
curiously. They also made beautiful inkstands, and small 
boxes.” The period from which these various arts have 
nourished, is not known. If not earlier, they may 
be dated from at least the time of the Mahomedans. 
This is undoubtedly the case so far as •tllnmi'naicd writimf 
/^oes. It is stated in the “ Ayeen Akberi,” that ‘‘ Persian 
books in prose and verse were finely illuminated with 
paintings. The Kissah Ilumzah, in twelve volumes, was 
ornamented with one thou.saml and four hundred paint- 
inf's. Inf'cnious artists were emjdoyed in embellishinn; 
the iriargins of books : and great pjiins were also bestowed 
upon the bindings.’* 

Paj>f:r is an invention of the East, and was first 
Thf miiimfactiiro of made of cottou. The manufacture has 
bo«‘U known in India from a remote 
pcri(»d. There are several manuscripts at lienaros and 
at Poorce, wliich are from ifflO to 500 years old. The 
Pali manu.scripts, in some of the Jain libraries, are still 
older by jiiany centuries. Jute-pa]>or, about which theinj 
is now so much noise, has been known to the Indians 
from a date much prior to that t»f its manufacture at 
l>undeo. The Commissioner of Dacca, in his Adminis- 
tration liCjmrt of the Dacca Division, states that “jute 
is used in tlie manufacture of }>ape.r in the Attesk sub- 
division, in Zillah JMynionsing,”^^ From paper having 
been fir.st made out of cotton, the invention is most 
likely to Iftivo been originated in India, and notin China. 
1'he trsule could not have attained large dimensions wlien 
thei'e was no printing, and learning was confined to the 
few. In Akbsr’s time, “good paper was manufactured 
in Sircar liehar.” 

Pcr/umcH and ocenfs have been known from the ear- 
Tho inaiiiifsH'tiirc of best times of which . there is any 
iwrfmuo*. record. They were employed by the 

Kgyi'tians for the embaliuiuent of the^ mummy, and for 
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incense before their deities. Mosesi wns directed the 
Lord “ to prepare two peifuuios.” Tlie sftuuae in the 
Canticles is enraptured with the s]tikenard, the cinnar 
nion, the aloes, and the myrrh.” Ezekiel accuses the 
Jews of “ diverting the use of the perfumes from the 
Holy things to their persons.” Jesus sat at meat in 
the house of Simon the Leper, and there “came a woman 
having an alabaster box of ointments of spikenai'd, veiy 
precious, and she broke the box and poured it on his 
hesid.” Pliny “ gives much information respecting per- 
fume drugs, the method of collecting them, and tlie 
j>rices at which they sold.” “ The Homans,” suj's 
Senoc<i, “anoint and scent themselves three times a 
day. They carry precious perfumes with them to the 
baths, in costly and elegant bo.\es, called Narthecia.” 
From the nature of many of the perfumes that wore in 
nse among the ancients, India, — the laud of tho rose, 
and aromatic drugs, and spices, seems to have been tho 
country which first originated tho art, and to have driven 
a thriving trade in it. “The trade from the East in 
perfume drugs caused many a vessel to spread its sails 
to the Ped Sea, and many a camel to plod over that 
ti'airk which gave to ( ilreeuc and Syria their importance 
as markets, and vitality to tho Rock-city of Petra. 
And Southern Italy was not hing ore it occupied itself 
in ministering to the luxury of the wealthy by manufiic- 
turing unguents or perfumes. So numerous were tho 
vmjwntarii, that they are said to have filled tho great 
street of Capua, called tho Seplasiu.’’t Tho Ahhisekh 
of the ancient Ifiiidoo Rajitbs, or solemn anointment 
for installation into the Royal ottlco, proves the know- 
ledge of perfumes by the Indians from the Vedic anti- 
quity. “They watered the streets of Ayodliya with 
fragrant waters on tho installation of Raiim, and strewed 
the roads with flowers, Gandhari fell down in a swoon, 
when Krishna visited her after the slaughter of her sons 
at Kurukshetra— “ and Krishna’s heart burnt within him, 
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and ho burst into tears, fearing that Gandhari was really 
dead, and be called for some sweet odours and sprinkled 
tlieiii upon her face.”^ Fa Uian, the Chinese traveller, 
8]ieak8 of the “ offering of all sorts of perftiiues in the anci- 
ent Buddhist temples at Muttra'* — and Uwen Thsang of 
processions carrying flying streamers and stately para- 
sols, while the mist of ])erfumes and the showers of 
flowers darkened the sun and moon.*’ The celebrated 
spikenard of the ancients was a manufacture of India, 
which has now been forgotten. In giving an account 
of the Perfume Ofiice of Akber, Abul Ifazil speaks of 
twenty different kinds of perfumes, scents, and essences, 
then known in the country. Uo gives a table of their 
prices. The rate for a bottle of rose-water was eight 
annas to a rupee. The rose-water is a cooling scent par- 
ticularly adapted for this country. The itlur of roses, 
which stands at the head of all perfumes, is an Indian 
invention. 

So groat an authority as Lord Bacon thinks — “ for 
Tii« Uainiroitturus of Certain it is, that ordnance was known 
SaitiMtro, luui Suit. ju |.jjy OxydrMcs, in India ; 

and w'as that which the Macedonians (killed thunder, 
lightning, and magic ; and it is well known that the use of 
ordnance hath been in China above two thousand year8.'’t 
Nevertheless, I can hardly bo inclined to believe that the 
manufacture of (Sfi/tpeitre w'as largely cultivated in India, 
till after the battle of Sikri, in l.‘J36, when Baber first 
made use of gun.s in Indian warfare. There were, in the 
8i.\teenth century, saltpetre- works in the Soubah of 
Berar, near Beejapore, which yielded a considerable 
revenue to the state, from the duties collected upon 
them.’’_ The j>rice of saltpetre, quoted in the Ayeen 
Akberi, is “from thirty seers to four maunds for the 
ru|>ee. The manufacture of Salt, however, must have 
come into operation at an early age. To the Vedio 
Aryans, settled in the Sapta-Sindhii, on the other 
side of the Saraswati, no other than tiie rodc-salt' 

* Whwflerti JlakaMarot. 
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it is the salt, 'whidt having been by the 
fathers the nation, is yet held in much sacred esti*^ 
mation. By thd= age of Menu, the Hindoo empifo ha^ 
spread ‘'from sea to sea. East and West**— -and the ppO|^<t' 
mast have betaken themselves to making salt either by ^ 
the process of evaporization, or boiling. To quote from 
the Ayeen Akberi ; — ** Rock salt is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nagarkote. There is a mountain 20 ooss 
in length out of which they dig this salt. Of the quan- 
tity excavated three fourths belong to the diggers, and 
one fourth is allowed to those who carry it out of tho 
mine. The merchants pay for it from half a dam to 
two dams per raaund, and they transport it to great dis- 
tances.* Tho Zemindar takes from the merchant a duty 
of ten dams upon every man’s load, and ho also pays to 
the state a rupee for every 18 maunds of salt that he 
transports. Of this salt they sometimes make dishes, 
plates, and covers, and stands for lamps.” Salt was 
then largely made in the Bunn. There wore numerous, 
s.alt-plts near Tatta. In nature, the provision of salt 
forming as it does a component of animal blood, has 
been purposely made so exuberant, that no nation 
has ever had any need to doj^nd upon another for its 
supply — until such a melancholy instance, for tho first 
tame in history, is afforded by tho inhabitants of this 
country, who, almost surrounded as they are by the sea, 
have, under the English regime, been made to consume 
salt prepared in a zone twelve thousand miles dii^tant from 
their shores. 

Lime also is an ancient and indigenous manufacture 

tim uanufMitate of of India. It hss been carried with 
(inu and Msaenta. SO great a success, that the lime of 
no other gantry has equalled the Indian lime. Insido 
the galleries of either tiie Secundra, or the Tiy, tfie' 
^unam plastering is so substantial, and the gloss of it 
is so exeelleat, as to vie with tho durability and polish 
of the marble. The Indians also know to prepare the 

* Jkm w« k Coffer ooin, id ntlue tbe dOtb ru* ^ » Skim SM 
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best architectural cement So strong weio souse of the 
ancient buildings at Bajmahal, that the Railway people 
had to blast them with gunpowder. European engineer* 
ing has not yet arrired at the knowledge of such cements. 
But the secret for their preparation has perished with 
the downfall of Indian manufactures. The stucco-work 
is oriental. Three kinds of lime are mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akberi — the Chunab made from Kankur used 
to sell at 2 dams per maond. 

The kingdom of nature abounds with sweets. But 
„ , ^ for many ages mankind did not know 

*”®**^’ how to get them extracted except 
through the proboscis of the bee. The pre- Aryans^ and 
early Aryans were acquainted only with honey. They knew 
not any artificial sweet preparation. The art of making 
sugar was first originated by India, and it has been taught 
by her to other nations. The cane anciently grew nowhere 
else in the old hemisphere. The word suMar, of which 
sugar is but a corruption, is of Sanscrit origin. To the early 
Vedists, in no other shape dues any sweet substance 
seem to have been known than honey. In their hymns 
and mantras, no mention is made of suhkar. The word 
occurs in the later writings. It is found in the Code of 
Manu, touching the injunctions about funeral cakes. 
The earliest existence of the cane is found in Jeremiah, 
wherein it is stated, to wliat purpose cometb them to 
me the sweet cane from a far country." The priority of 
the cane over .the date is established by the Hindoo 
myth, which states that the former belongs to the crm* 
tion of Brahma, and the latter to tbe creation of Biswar 
mitra. It is proved also by the esteem in which the one 
is held over the other. Cane sugar is pure and oflTerable 
to tile gods — not so the product of tbe date, which is 
spurious. The Feriplus speaks of sugar as having beeh 
an export ftom ancient India to fbrmgn imuntries/ 
artidle has always been extensively used in IncUa. in 
the shape of sweet-meats, it is a fkvourite luxtiiy in 
every Native famity. The mmifaetare has bee^ eak* 
tied to a high standard of perfection. Fine * wldte 
Indian sugar long held the fimt place in the maidEet. 
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Tliis oommodit^ did not asdentiy go fori lea CNr ooffeOi 
as in the present day, bat iat eonfeotionery a|»d eon- 
serves. To this day, the praotiqe of preserving 
in (^rup is widely prevalent in Asia. Very goM ii|tH}af 
was ibrinerly procured atOalpea **The town ^ Pumti 
in the Sonbdi of Agra, was famous for very white sngar^ 
Here was a well, with the water of which ihiey kneaded 
sugar into a paste tike flour, and formed it into cakes^ 
which they called Gandareht and it was carried to great 
distances as a rarity. It could not be made with any 
other water.”'!’ Bengal also then abounded with su^r, 
with which,” says Bemter, " it supplies the kingdom 
of Golconda and tJie*Carnatic, where very littie is grown, 
Arabia and Mesopotamia, through the towns of Mocha 
and Bassora, and even Persia, by way of Bundar Abbas. * 
The following is Abul Fazil’s price-current > 

Eeflned Sugar 6 Dams per seer. 

White Sugar Candy 5^ „ „ 

W^hite Sugar 128 „ maund. 

Brown Sugar ... 56 „ „ 

India, from the earliest period, has been remarkable 
The uuumfoeten of for the number and excellence of its 
dyeing substances. It is the country of 
the Lac and Cochineal, derived from the animal kingdom, 
and of the Indigo, Saffron, Turmeric, Madder, and Saf- 
flower, derived from the vegetable kingdom. The beauty, 
brilliancy, and durability of the col^ they produce^ 
have made the Hindoos not a little celebratra for the 
art of dyeii^ and pinting their cloths. I'lid Imperial 
Purple of Borne and Constantinople was impdlrted from 
India. Tlie InMown of the Bomans was no other than tho 
Indi^ of modern days. In ancient Genutmy it was called 
^Hhe Devil’s dye, ’’ .and the use of it was. prohibited. 
Tbs people there, where the finest qualities now find the 
best numet, were so hmg and so grossly ignorant, of . the 
nature of< ii^igo,* that, . as* late as toe sixteenth oent^xw, 
the Bleotor of Saxiony desorihed it as- a , '^eorrosive suh^ 
atanoe, notifit ioqd for man & devd” Tl^ 
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used in dyeing i. bright red color, has been deaoribed by 
Oteeias, who lived for many years in the ancient Persiaiii 
Court. The article appears to have been hnowa from 
a remote period, ^e Mah^lbharat speaks of h Lao? 
bouse in which it was attempted to burn the Pan? 
doos. Indian Dyers was the name anciently given to 
those who, in Borne, dyed either the fine blue, or the 
fine red. This unmistakably points to the country from 
which the materials went. ** From their dyeing cotton 
stufib with different colors,” says Dr. Robertson, it is 
evident that the ancient Indians must have made some 
considerable proficiency in chemical knowledge.” “ The 
brilliancy and permanency of many* of their dyes,” re* 
marks Elphinstono, '‘has not yet been equall^ in 
Europe.’* Many were the countries, besides Rome, 
with which India carried on her dye-tiade in ancient 
times. The staples sold in ancient Syria, as it ap- 
pears from “ the stuffs dyed • sky-blue, purple, double 
scarlet, orange, and violet, spoken of by Moses.” They 
were consumed in Persia, where Alexander found, 
among the treasures of its kings, “ a prodigious quantity 
of purple stuffs, which, for one hundred and eighty years 
which they had been kept, preserved all their lustre, and 
all their primitive freshness.”* Herodotus speaks of “ a 
certain people, on the borders of the Caspian Sea, who 
imprinted on their cloths designs, either of animals or . 
flowers, whose colors never changed, and lasted as long 
oven as the wool of which their clotlis were made.” The 
same author mentions that the Indian dyes were used 
by the Cdchians, whose linen vras in high repute, and 
exported to various marts. They were carried to C^ina, 
the people of which are said to “ dye scarlet more exqui- 
sitely than any other nation.” The price, at which Indi- 
go or Lac-dye sold in the ancient Roman times, is not 
known. The price at which indigo sold in the M<^^ 
times, is given in the Ayeen Akberi. It is stated there- 
in, that very fine Indigo was then grown in Guzerat, 
near Ahmedabad, which was “ exported te Booai 
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(Tiirfcey)j «icl o<^ dwtaot plaoea.** ^wdity of 
indigo produced ia Biana, naur Agra, wns ideO' very 
fine, and sold from, ton to ouetoen rupees per '■ maunel. 
Them ctieap ratea made it imm^ble for other coontries 
to cope with' India :-»the nigh rates of the present 
centnry have called forth a competition, in many parte 
of the world, which bodes the ultimate decay oi one 
of our most valuable trades. 

Let menow attempt to trace the histories of those trades 
Thep«t manufactures, which aro ofim- 

mftnnfaotare and trada portanCC in proportion tO tooir ^Onor&l 
of India. usefulness and lucrativeness, and which 

exercise a considerable influence on the prosperity of a na> 
tion. The iron-trade of a country makes one of such useful 
and important branches of industry. India has always 
maintained a high pre-eminence in the blacksmith's profes- 
sion. Her steel was far-famed in the ancient world, and 
was in great request with its people. ** It is celebrated in 
the oldest Persian poem, and is still the material of the 
scimitars of Khorasan and Damascus.’’* The Indian 
steel was very finely tempered, and its superior quality 
made it highly prized for weapons of offence and defence 
in the era of the sword and lance. The art of forging has 
been practised in India from the Vedic period. Passages 
occur in the Rig-veda» in which it is clearly expressed 
tbattlie Aryans manufactured weapons and coats of mail. 
The manufacture of arms and armotA: is traditional in 
India — and ‘‘the Hindoos have been particularly cele- 
brated for the quality of their weapons.” It is to be 
questioned whether Achilles’ famous shield was not of 
Indian manufacture. Armour is mentioned to have 
^one from this country in the age of Solomon. The trade 
in weapons and armour ia seen to have continued down 
to the tiime of the Arabs. Steel also went separately, 
as we find it stated in the Periphis. 

No other metal has received so much attention irom 
the Indians as iron. Many an art had been developed 
by them lor which they required to make tools and 
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implements from tiiat metaL They hadtofatHrijoateioieilnir 
meats for tbe husbandmen, earpenters, brammei, weavers, 
stone-cutters, ivory-carvers, and jewellers, Tbe bladcsmith 
was an indispensable mmber of an ancient Hindu village. 
How far be practised his profession with success in anoieet 
times, can now be gathered only from a few scattered 
remnants of those times. It may be known also from many 
works of the present day, which have been pronounced 
to '‘deserve notice, and to be often of the highest order 
of manual dexterity. India has always had her own 
eharacteristic industrial pursuits, and her cutlery, hard- 
ware, and ironmongery have taken their stamp from 
those pursuits. To illustrate by an example or two : 
India has the Dao to cut cocoanut, and the Khara . or 
sacrificial knife, but not the fork or spoon, because her 
children oat with their fingers. She has no occasion for 
stoves and grates in a warm climate, but she requires the 
Jhijra, or perforated ladle to fry and prepare many of her 
cakes, &c. Surgery made but a little advance in ancient 
India, and she did not produce those exquisitely fine 
blades with which surgical operations are conducted 
in Europe. Fairly to judge of the iron manufactures 
of our country, is to judge of them by a reference to tbe 
social habits and exigencies of our nation, and not by the 
standard of modem European perfection. The growth 
of this manufacture is from so long since as ^e Vedte 
|»enod, and our country has had a long established trade 
in iron goods of various descriptions, forged and fabricated 
as much for the demand at home, as for the supply of 
foreign markets. 

Country principally of the coal and iron as England 
is, it has had abun(knt facilities to make a rapid pro^j^^ss 
in the art of forging, and attain a high pre-eminence hi 
the manufacture of iron wares and goods. Her rmi^eiy 
has now a wide-spread reputation, and sells hi idmoshaU 
the markets of Asia. No- fdaoe now turns out 
knmense quantities of hardware, as Birmingham. One 
of the striking sighted lately-shown to the o| jfaraia* 
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re w«s ibe iriasiph of Engiish dctU in loflonogr 

taristifig, moulding, and managing hugo fiibnos in reon, 
at Wooivieh-~tbe great iron workshop and depot of 
oountry. Qe *'sav a bar of iron of about 170 feet li^ 
taken out of one of i^e huge furnaces. This waa Jre^ 
tended for the trunnion of a gun, and^ by meana of a 
revolving mandrel it was spun round in a succession 
of coils while at a white heat. Having passed rapidly 
through the model rooms, the Shah was taken to tbf 
roiling mills, where he saw a huge mass of metal rolled 
cmt into bars after it had been licked into an immense 
block by the operation of a steam hammer. In the forga 
he saw a cylindrical body of iron composed of. coib re« 
moved from a furnace by tongs thirty feet in length and 
weighing six-teen tons. The metal, which was some 8 
feet by 4 feet, was put at welding heat under a mam* 
moth steam hammer, which welded all the coils together, 
so that the whole became one piece to form the trunnion 
of a 25 ton gun.’* The sight of this gigantic operation 
struck the Persian monarch in a high degree, and pro- 
duced upon his mind a deep impression of the triumpb 
of European science and skill. But however ridi- 
cnlotts the attempt may appear, I cannot close this re- 
trospect of the iron-manufacture of our country without 
institating a comparison between the art of smelting iron 
in ancient Indian and the art of smelting iron in modem 
Europe. Let me cite the instance of the Hindoo Iron 
Pillar at Delhi This pillar is now some fifteen hundred 
years old. It is a solid shaft of mixed metal, upwards 
of 16 inches in diameter, and about 60 feet in length. 
It comtains 80 cubic feet of metal, and weiglm upwards 
of 17 tons. ** Many laige works in metal,” aays General 
Ounningbam, ** were no doubt made in ancient times, 
mdi^ for ii^a<^ as. the celebrated Cdossus of Rbodes, 
and the gigantie statuBS of the Buddhists, which are 
deseribed by HwenIDuMiig.. But alluf tihem were of brass 
or copper, all <d them were hdUow, .: and tb^ ware all 

boiUi^of^ieees togatheiV tiia ipUkr h' 

one solm shift. It is true.there are flaws ia nai^ paphs 
* which show thp easting is idifis^Bet; but wheat we eon* 
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sider the extreme difficulty oi manu&cturiai^ a pillar cl 
such dimensions, our wonder will not be dimlhished by 
knowing that the casting is detectiva” Indeed, tiie exe* 
cution of this enormous pillar attests to the high skill 
of the ancient Hindooa It speaks eloquently of fur* 
naces, foundries, and forges, similar to those of modern 
Birmingham and Woolwich ; and of a knowledge of 
xnetalurgy scarcely inferior to that prevailing in the 
present age. The metal has been so fused and amalga* 
mated as to defy all oxidation, of which not a trace is 
seen upon it in the lapse of so many hundred years. 
Not, again, without a knowledge of high mechanical 
powers could they have lifted and put up this enormous 
mass of motal. The late Monster-Gun at Agra, was 
another proof of the great forging skill of the ancient 
Indians.* The third instance is furnished by the vast 
gun of Beejapore, called Malik-i-Maidan, or the King 
of the Plain. It is a brass ordnance the like of which 
has not yet been turned out from the foundry of even the 
famous Krupp and Co., of Germany. ** The muzzle is 
four feet and eight inches in diameter, tlie calibre two 
feet four inches, the length nearly fifteen feet, and the 
weight 40 tons.” The biggest Woolwich Itfmt is not 
more than a 35-ton gun. Iron works found great en> 
couragemont in the reign of Akber. dSuropean travel- 
lers, then visiting India, speak of that Emperor sa 
“ skilful In mechanical arts, in making guns, and casting 
ordnance.” The Aveen Akberi contains many detoim 
relating to the Ordnance Department, and the manu- 
facture of artillery. These are the locks and keys 
of empire ; and, excepting Room, no kingdom can 
compare with India in the number and variety of 
its ordauce. Some pieces of cannon are so luge as 
to carry a ball of 12 maunds; and o^ers require esoii 
several elephants, and a thousand bullocks for their 
transportation.” Many iron-mines were then worked in 
the country, such ns at Kehrow in Cashmere, in Kemayun, 
atKalliuger, Gwalior, Indore, Neermul, Tattah, 

* For a detsikd acoount^ m Uw vt 
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inid in BeetrUbooiA, bnfc the gi«(deat wortc:^o|> ' was ^e 
royal foondry of Akbar, at Agra. Bore were turned 
<Htt heaTy artillery, cannon for b^s, Gojnals, NutiudB, 
match'locks, war-rockets, weapons, cuirasses, and other 
armour, in proportion to the demands of those warlilA 
and turbulent times. Considering the wants of a teem- 
ing population, for various purposes, the iron-trade of 
limia has always been, and shall always be, one of its 
most valuable trades. It is a pity that nothing about its 
past can be stated in figures — ^the quantity melted and the 
value to which it amounted can only be conjectured; 
Let the reader know that the arms and armour then 
manufactured in India, number 77 kinds in the table 
given of them by Abul.Fazil, and then form an idea of 
the quantities necessary to equip tbe vast and constantly 
moving armies of those times. Let him ima^ne tbe 
number of plough-shares, spades, hoes, padlows, and 
knives, required to meet the wants of a population never 
less than 200 millions. The price of a sword then was 
^ rupee to 5 Mohurs, and that of a chakoo, or clasp- 
knife, was 2 Dams to ^ rupee. 

The important manufacture, that I shall next notice, 

Th« p«»t of the rfik o« 

mMofactunaiidtiadoaf country held the first position in 
'the world, and carried on another 
inest valuable trade. It was a most ipacourate piece of 
information that klr. Beverley gave to his audience, 
at the Canning Institute, when he stated that silk came 
to Borne not from India, but lirom China, right through 
Central Asia.” Long did the opinion prevail tfiat China 
was the great and original country for silk. Bat the 
reseanhes of botatubsts and mercantile men, in tbe jpre- 
eent age, have thrown a light upon tbe subject, which 
Ins to eiq^ode and expose tbe error of that 

nioK It has now been found out that silk is as much 
indigenous to Chida, as to India and Burmah. More 
tium this, India produces a greater variety of dik timh’ 
China, ffDat^ess the that secrete oUe, and the 

luriKS tiiat se^te tussur, may 'be classified under one hoaid- 
*geii«dty. The species of moth that i^ves oooooons for 

B 
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tussur, is unknown in China. In Bengal and the adjoin- 
ing provinces, however, such cocoons have, “ from time 
immemorial, afforded an inexhaustible supply of a very 
durable, coarse, and dark-colored silk, called Tussur.” 
Vhere is also the Arrindy silkworm, which is peculiar to 
Itungpore and Dinajpore. The Chinese are said to have 
kept the growth of silk a great secret, and to have 
watched its cultivation with such jealous care, that cocoons 
had to be surreptitiously carried to Europe in the hollow of 
a cane out of their kingdom. If India did not grow her silk 
originally, then it is not very easy to assign the reason 
why that care should have been relaxed in her favor. 
Like silk, the tea-plant also was thi»ught to be an especial 
vegetation of China, until it was found to grow wild in 
jftsHam. The great silk -region in the kingdom of nature, 
has been indicated above to extend from China to India, 
in a south-w'cst direction, — and the fact is, that these two 
countries have for centuries been the coiitcmporaneons 
cradles and seats of silk and silk manufactures, develof»ed 
separately by the independent genius of the two nations. 

Both Colebrooke and Elpliinstone state that “ silk 
manufactures, as well as the art of obtaining the mate- 
rial, were known to the Indians at a very early period.” 
They must have been unknown in the Vedic era, the 
Aryans not having then pushed thein conquests so far 
down in the Valley, as any of the silk-grow'ing districts 
in Bengal. But cocoons appear to have ^en studied and 
understood, and the art of extracting silk from them to 
have been matured by the age of Manu, who speaks of 
silks and the general use into which they had come in tiie 
country. It is stated by Valmiki that “ Bama proceeds 
to his mother’s apartments, and beheld her attired in 
eUk, and supplicating the gods in silence for his pros- 
perity.” t Silks and brocades are mentionued among ths 
presents that were brought to Yudishthira at his R5j- 
suya. When U ttar,the prince of Virata, goes out to fight 
the Rauravas, he is asked by the ladies to bring them 
plenty of silks and cloths as spoil.”:^ Long liji^ore silk 

t WlMder** /tamo^no. , 
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went from China,, through Central Asia, in the sixth 
oentury, the commodity used to go to Borne from Baiy* 
gase, IMusiris, and other ports on the Malabar Coasts 
through the Bed sea, in the second century. The- trade 
in silk, as has bemi shown, constituted one of the three 
principal trades of ancient India with the Homans. It 
has been remarked by Mr. Elphinstone, that thongh silksj 
gems, and ornaments have been spoken of by Mann, be 
makes no allusion to such artisans as embroiderers. But 
the art of embroidery appears to have been practised in 
the ancient world from an early period. ** Thou shalt 
embroider the coat of fine linen,*’ occurs in the Exodus. 
Deborah sings of “ divers colors of needle-work on both 
sides,'’ in 1296 B. C. But supposing tliat embroidery 
was unknown in the age of the Hindu Code, the gold and 
silver brocades are acknowledged to bo “ original manu- 
factures of India ”* The art of embroidery in gold and 
silver threads, leads to the conclusion that the art of lace- 
making was simultaneously practised. Silk was at> first 
used only in dress. In time, it came to be used in furni- 
ture. The Courts of the Creek Emperors of Byzantium, 
who vied with the sovereigns of Asia in splendour and 
magnificence, were richly decked out in silks-t The silk- 
faade anciently was carried on direct with India for more 
than six hundred years. The time, from which tbat trade 
first began to suffer from competition, was .when two N esto- 
rian monks, in the reign of Justinian, smuggled out a few 
cocomis from China, intho interior of a hollow cane, — ^they 
having jneviously become conversant with the mode of 
breeding and rearing the worms. Thus introdubed, the 
culture of silk, having been confined for six centnries to 
toe Greeks of the Lower Empire, spread, in toe 12th cen^^ 
tucy, to Sicily, and thence, a hundred years later, to 
Italy, wbenoeit was introduced into France — countries 
which have now grown into formidable rivals and compe- 
titors of India. But the mrtiele having become a general 
jEhvourito of toe nation, there has always been a. large 
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lionie-trade from wliich the manufifu^ture received a eon- 
eiderable support. The traffic, with the neighbourinj^ 
countries of Persia and Arabia, also expanded with the 
growth of Mussulman {)ower and commerce. The 
Khalifa kept up the demand for the silk brocades of 
India, in the place of the Homan and Greek Emperors ; 
and Bagdad became the market that Rome and Cions- 
tantinople had formerly been. Never did our silk manu- 
facture meet with such great development as during 
the sovereignty of the Moguls. Grandeur, in its 
highest type, was their study, and rich silk workman- 
ship largely contributed to its display. The trade there- 
fore received every patronage from Akber, who greatly 
indulged his taste for magnificence in highly wrought 
silk carpets, and hangings embroidered with gold. 
“Through tlie attention of His Majesty,” says Abut 
Fazil, “a variety of new manufactures are establislied 
in this country ; and the cloths fabricated in Persia, 
Europe, and China have become cheap and plentiful. 
The skill of the manufacturers has increased with their 
number ; for His Majesty has made himself acquainted 
with the theory and practice, in every stage of the busi- 
ness, so as to be able to discover the merits of the work- 
men ; thus by bringing the arts into credit the natives 
are encouraged to give application, and they speedily 
gain a complete knowledge of their profession.” The 
highest impetus was imparted by the following circums- 
tance. “ The Empress Noor Jehan, daring her residence 
with her first husband in the adjoining district of 
Burdwafi, having taken a fancy for the Beefbhoom 
fabries in silk, afterwards set the fashion for them at 
the imperial court, and in India a fashion lasts for 
several centuries.”* It was Noor Jehan’a female taste 
that increased the magnificence of the Mogul court 
and the costliness of the royal wardrobe. “ She con- 
trived improvements in the furniture of apartments, and 
introduced female dresses more becoming than any in 

use* before her time.’'t Her innovations make in^r- 
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tant esa in the progit^s of our silk manufactom. Gran- 
deur, surpassing all instances in past historj, to be 
indulged in by all classes from this time fonirard. The 
beauties of the imperial seraglio, all adorned themselves 
in .silks of the highest workmanship and oxeeUenpe* 
The Omrahs and other Grandees of the realm dressed 
themselves in rich silks. The Divans Urere spread with 
rich silk carpets. Brocaded silk cushions became the 
principal adornment of the rpoiua Silk quilts covered 
the beds. The article was used in hangings, and hous- 
ings, and howdahs — in banners and streamers, and in 
fans and parasols. The very Hindoo gods and their 
temples were decorated in silk.. .Throughout the country, 
it came into general fashion and consumption. Bernier 
describes the court of Shah Jehan as surmounted with a 
richly-embroidered velvet canopy. The pillars of the ball 
were magnihcently ornamented with gdd tapestir, and 
the ceiling was covered over with beautiful flowered satin, 
fastened w.ith red silk cords, having at each comer 
festoons with gold tassels.” The brocades and kinkobs, 
taken away by Nadir Shah from the royal wardrobe of 
the Great Mogul, were worth nearly half a crore o^ 
rupees. The French author, who has just been quoted 
above, has left on record, that *Hbe quantity of gold 
and silver cloths ; scarfs, turbans, and brocades made in 
India, is incredible.” Every description of silk-goods — 
satin, velvet, damask, brocade, cbeli, and tussur, were 
then made by our manufacturers. Their design and taste 
have been universally admired, and the perfection of 
their workmanship is yet unrivalled. There* are men- 
tioned, in tbe Ayeen Akberi, no less than 28 kinds.of 
embroidered cloths, and 38 kinds, of silken stuflk, with 
their corrent prices ; cut of which 1 subjoin here a list 
of tbe prindpu dencriptiooa. 

Cloths toove vn^ gold: 

Mohuni per pl«oflu 

Yes^y yelve^ brocaded gold- U to ^30 

Europe . Do. 10'*' to , 70 

Gunerat . Do. .. 10 to flO. 
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Cloths teove toith gold. 





Mohurs per piece, 

Kasi 

Do. 


10 to , 40 

Ijahore 

Do. 


10 to 40 

M utebbek 

Do. 


2 to 70 

Cruzerat Brocade 



6 to 60 

Tiiss Gtizeratty 



1 to 3.^ 

Koortawar Guzeratty. 


1 to 20 




Kupees i»er piece. 

Doputtah 



6 to 8 

Coverlids 



1 to 20 


Silken stuffs. 


Europe Velvet 

1 

to 4 

Mohurs per ell. 

Kasi Do. 

2 

to 7 Mohurs per piece. 

Yozdy Do. 

2 

to 4 

Do. 

Meshed Do. 

2 

to 4 

Do. 

Ijahore Do. 

2 

to 4 

Do. 

Guzerat Do. 

1 

to 2 

Rupees per ell. 

Tajehbaf 

2 

to 30 

Mohurs per piece. 

M utebbek 

1 

to 30 

Do. 

Shirwany 

H to 10 

• Do. 

Kiracob 

1 

to 5 

Do. 

Europe Satin 

Rs. 2 

to 1 

Mohur per ell. 

Herat Do. 

5 

to 2 Mohurs Do. 


fiehrung 1 to 3 Do. per piece. 

Plain Satin ^ to 1 Rupee per ell. 

Tusser 2 to 3 Rupees per piece. 

Alacheh 2 to 5 Rupees per elL 

Tesseleh . 8 to 12 Rupees per piece. 

In the shape of corahs^ choppahs, and handannoes^' 
the silk-trade of India received an encouragement, in the 
early years of English rule, whidi will'be treated of in 
a subsequent paper, on the present of the manufactoies 
of India. Our silk-trade been one of our most «an^ 
dent and lucrative trades. It Ima always formed onwDf - 
our greatest indastdal resources. 
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Shawls^ al&o, ia one' of our iH‘iiK»pal trades andindas- 
Thep«*«r ft. Shawl jo wbich India has an Mkknovr- 

iiMnaiwtaM»amitnui«<if , lodged Bupenonty, and uunvalledrepu- 
tation. it is of ancient growth,, and 
of a long standing. Pashms or wool, is seen to have been 
known to the primitive Aryam, vrbo trad^ with the 
hilly countries of the NortlL The superiority of the 
'woollen fabrics of Kashmir is found recorded - in the 
Mahabharat, where it narrates that the people of Kam- 
boja ( the northern districts surrounding Kashmir ) 
brought cloths and skins as tribute to Yudishthira. The 
former were made of wool, and embroidered with gold, 
being, in fact, shawls and brocades.” 

The shawldirade seems not to have met with much 
expansion under the Hindoos. The limited quantity in 
which the raw material has always been available, kept 
the trade 'within limited bounds. Wool has never been 
an abundant produce of India. Hence the import of 
coarse and fine woollen clotlis in ancient India, as stated 
in the Periplus. Shawls are not. found so mentioned, 
in old Hindoo writings, as silks. The shawl manufMture 
does not appear to have thrived properly till the time of** 
Akber, after the extension of his sovereignty to the 
valley of Kashmir. It rapidly developed under the en* 
oouragement of that Emperor, and attained the high posi- 
tion it still holds. The Ayeen Akbeij hM the following 
interesting account about shawls:—*^ His majesty has 
ordered four kinds to be made : Ist Toosctssel ( grey 
assel), which is the wool of an animal of this name whose 
natural color, in general, is grey, inclining to red, though, 
some are perfectly white ; and those shawls are incom- 
parable for Ughtness, warmth, and softness. Fomerly 
they were always made of the wool in its natural stote, 
but His Majesty has had some of them dyed, and it is 
surpruang t^t they w^ not take red color. 2nd— 

(white alcira), wluch they also call Terebdai*. Tbot 
natucal colors of toe wool mre white or blacky and thsy.. 
weave thrpe sorts, white, black, and ^y. Fona(|e 4 ;h{^ 
there were not above three or four dimreoib c<deis 
s^wls, but 11^8 Majesty has made theoaof vaiimm hsiiSk' 
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3rd — Z&'dovy and others, which are of tHis . Mujeekya 
invention. 4tb — From being short pieces, he had them 
made long enough for Jamahs (gown pieces). The shawls 
are dassed acpording to the day, month, year, price, color, 
and weight ; and this manner of darning is commonly 
called miaael. The mushri&, after examination,, mark 
the quality of each shawl upon a piece paper affixed 
to its corner. All those brought into the palace on the 
day Ormuzd of the month Feridun (10th March), are 
preferred to those received afterwards, of the same fine- 
ness, weight, and color, and each is written down in 
order. Every day there are received into store the fol- 
lowing kinds and from this account of one day, may 
be formed an idea of what is done in (the course of a 
year. Formerly, shawls were but rarely brought from 
Kashmir,' and those who had them, used to wear them 
over the shoulder in four folds (vide ancient sculptures), 
so that they lasted for a long time. Now they are worn 
single by people of ail degrees. His Majesty has intro- 
duced the custom of wearing two i^wJs, one under the 
other, which is a considerable addition to their beauty. 
By the attention of His Majesty the manufacture in 
Kashmir is in a very flouriEdiing state, and in Lahore 
there are upwards of a thousand manufactories of this 
commodity. They also make an imitation of shawl 
-with the warp of silk and the woof of wool ; and ^is 
is called mayan. Of both kinds are made turbans, &c.” 

The improvements introduced by Akbar were kept 
up by his successors, and shawls became a favourite artide 
of dress in the Mogul period. They became the wearing 
apparel of every wel]-t(^do man in the counfxy, and the 
fashion spread to Persia and Turkey. This iiicreasing 
demand infused a great v^r into the trade, which made 
it prosper despite all political dbturbaaoes ocCuriag at 
times, and supervening to retard its prepress. Burihg 
its subjection to the M(^al dominion,. Kammir contained 

* SuM Albhii^ Ltil JSaireni Cfulabjr, Aanany, P«b and 

othor kiiida. 
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40,000 shawl looms. In a letter, indited that 
province, Bernier remarks : — ** But what may lie oonsi- 
dered p^uliar to Kashmir and the staple oonuuodity ; 
that which particularly promotes the trade of the country 
and fills it with wealth, is tilie prodigious quantity of 
shawls which they manufacture, and whidi gives occupa- 
tion even to the little children. These shawls are about 
a French ell and a half long, and an ell broad ; orna- 
mented at both ends with a sort of embroidery, mado in 
the loom, a French foot in width. The Moguls and 
Indians, women as well as men, wear thorn m winter 
round their heads, passing them over the left shoulder 
as a mantle. There are two sorts manufactured. One 
kind with the wool of tho country, finer aud ;more de- 
licate than that of Spain ; the other kind with the wool, 
or rather hair (called touz) found on the breast of a species 
of wild goat which inhabits the Groat Thibet. Tlie touz 
shawls are much more esteemed than those made with 
the native wool. I have seen some made purposely for 
the Omrahs, which cost one hui^ed and fifty rupees ; 
but I cannot learn that the others have over sold for 
more than fifty. They are very apt, however, to be 
worm-eaten, unless freouently unfolded and aired. The 
beaver is not so soft and fine as the hair &om these goats. 
Great pains haf^e been taken to manufacture similar 
shawls in Patna, Agra, and Lahore but notwithstand- 
ing every possible care, they never have the delicate 
texture and softness of the Kashmir shawls, whose unri- 
valled excellence may be owing to certain j)Topertie8 
in the water of that country.” Since then the chan- 

S B in the world have been great, but real Cashmeres 
ve yet maintmned their superiority. Hear one of 
the latest authorities: — ** There is a pecularity in 
the character of a real Kashmir shawl, as well in 
Orij^uality of demgu Cs in solidity and dumbility, 
whidi, notwithst^ding the enormous difference of cost, 
will retain its value in the eyes of those who can . afford 
to pay it. „ The various specimens of Indian shawls, are,! 
,each in itS" kindso dioice and perfect, and of a ta^^so 
'Original, as to s^rd example to all Europe. They are 
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all of tbera worthy of notice, and will, no doubt, afford 
to mauufuctureTS of all nations a means of finding that 
they have still something to learn.”* Such is the high 
eulogium pronounced on this branch of Indian manuftic- 
ture — such the verdict of men who had the best oppor- 
tunity for judging tlie comparative merits of the works of 
different nations. In connection with our shawl manufac- 
„ , , , ture, let me notice also our manu- 

facture of carpets. India pniduces 
specimens of the most exquisite work of this kind, 
unsurpassed by that of any other nation. They exhibit 
the most perfect workmanship and tlie greatest variety of 
design, with perfection of coloring. Tlie industiy dates 
from a long antiquity, and has been matured in the lapse 
■of ages. They were known in the days of Yudislithira, 
when “rooms were laid with rich carpets.’’ Akber 
“ gave such encouragement to tlie manufacture of Oa- 
Icems, or woollen carpets, that those of Persia and Tar- 
tary were thought of no more. Great numbers of weavers 
settled here, and derived immense profit from their 
labour. The best carpets were made at Agra, Futtepore, 
and Lahore. In the royal workshops, a carpet, in length 
20 yards and 7 Tessuj, and 6 yards and Tessuj bi’oad, 
was inado for 1810 rupees ; which those skilled in the 
business valued at 2715 rupees.” Hempen carpets, then 
manufacted in Bengal, “were so beautiful that they seemed 
to bo made of silk.”! Bernier speaks of the use of “ silk 
(sarpots in w’inter in every good household.’’ The most 
gorgeous . sliawl carpets and canopies were seen at 
Lahore, in the days of Runjeet Sing. To sum up the 
account of this branch of industry, let me do it in the 
words of the J urors whom 1 have quoted in other ins- 
tances India stands pre-eminent in the exhibition of 
embroidered shawls, whether in colored wool or silk, 
upon Kashmirs, cloths, or in gold and silver brocades ; iti 
short, in almost every variety of form or description.” 
Twenty four kinds of w'oollen manufactures have been 
inentioued, but 1 give, iu the following, the prices df 


* Be|M>rt(» of tbe Jurov^ ExlubitioDi 1851. f The AlAtrL 
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some of ihem taken frenn the Tables of Abul Fa^:-r« 

WoijUen ClotJis. 

Europe broad cloth ■ Rupees to 4 Mohurs per Ell. 
Nagoorey and Lahoorey 2 Rupees to 1 Mohur per piece. > 
Sliawls ... 2 Rupees to 8 Mohura. 

Shawl Cheereah ... 2 Rupees to 25 Mohurs. 

Shawl Foteh ... ^ to 3 Mohurs. 

Shawl pieces for Jammas ^ to 4 Mohurs. 

Lewy ... 14 Dams to 4 Rupees. 

Blankets ... 10 Dams to 2 Rupees. 

Cashmery Capa ... 2 Dams to I Rupee. 

Last of all I take up to consider the past of our 
mi . . '.I .. cotton-trade — the great, the impor- 

miuiai'iioturtt and trade taut trade, which itom a iinancial 
point of view may bo said to be big 
with the fate of our country. Of all the industries, which 
employ the labour of man, the one, which ranks first in 
point of nic^vnitude, and importance, and value, is tho 
cultivation of tho earth for food-staples, and the second is 
the manufacture of cloth. It is a common saying — first 
food, and next raiment. These are the most primary neces- 
saries for our very existence and are of course in universal 
demand and consumption, and therefore of the utmost 
consequence to hations. To grow its own food an<l 
avoid dependence for its supply upon .another, constitutes 
Ibe first care of a people. Nearly every country grows or 
tries to grow its own food— -or, otherwise, in the barter of 
food-staples would have consisted the largest^ brancli of 
commerce. The economy, of a state is next influenced 
by tho produce of those commodities which supply 
material for the clothing of man. Such comm^itics are 
principally wool, silk, cotton, and, now-a-days, jute. But 
of all these materials, the one wliich clothes the largest 
number of the world’s population, is cotton. It there*' 
fore affects the interest of the whole world. Vast as is 
the commerce of that world in the present century, in 
.that commerce, the first, balkiest, and most important 
, article, is cotton. This does not grow in every country. 
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Ilcnco cotton-growing countries ought to rank as the 
richest by inheritance from nature. Hence the posses- 
sion of the cotton-market of the world is to a coun- 
try the most prolific source of wealth. Hence to 
obtain possession of that market is one of the highest 
blessings, and to lose it a misfortune of the greatest mag- 
nitude. Hence England has become the wealthiest 
country in fifty years. Hence America strives to secure 
its monopoly. Time was when America was unknown, 
and India was the only cotton-growing country in the 
world. Time was wlien England wove only woollens 
and worsteds, and India held that possession of the cotton 
market, which has now been transferred to LiverpooL 
For centuries she maintained this high position, and was 
the land of overflowing wealth. The importance of our 
cotton trade was little appreciated when it was in actual 
oxistonco — we now take note of it from its loss. Taking 
the value of the 60 per cent, of foreign imports of cotton 
twist and cotton goods at 20 crorcs of rupees,* and the 
value of the 40 per cent, of indigenous cotton manufac- 
tures still consumed in the country at 12 crores, the 
total of our cotton goods trade alone annually involves 
a matter of 32 crores, and makes an estate for India 
three times richer than the ‘'rich estate” made by our 
Opium Revenue.^ ' 

Considering the high value at present attached to the 
commodity, and its universal consumption, there are now 
many countries which are emulating to grow cotton. But, 
in the ancient world, India was the only country which 
produced tliat commodity. The Indian cotton onceatood 
without a rival, and commanded the market. It is 
one of the most ancient staples of our country. They 
may speak of Arachne’s spider-threads, of Penelope’s 
'web, and of Semiramis being the inventress of weaving 
cotton. But the testimony of the Father of History 
is decisive on the point — and the cradle of cotton is 

* Tlie Imports of cotton Twist and cotton Piece goods into all India in 
1870-71, were of the value of £ 19,044,869. 

t It is 80 described b j Me. Grant 0aC " ^ 
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in all probability the country to have originated the art of 
spinning and weaving. The “wool grown upon tioes,” 
as Herodotus describes cotton, was then known only in 
India. Such was the gross ignorance of other nations, 
that they could not bettor describe the article, than as 
wool, which did not grow upon the bodies of sheep, but 
upon trees. Going back to the remotest period of 
Aryan antiquity, the natural inference drawn from tho 
use of the lit^atJieT^potta is, that cotton and cotton threads 
were unknown to the earliest patriarchs of our race. In 
deference to usage, the twice-bom continued the use of 
the leather-poita down to a late age. The ancestors of the 
Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, came, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, to the court of Adisoor, riding upon bulls, with 
socks on their feet, and leather-poitas in their necks. 
But the material which supplies the cheapest and most 
abundant clothing to man, has been known in India since 
four thousand years. There were spinners and weavers 
in the Vedic age. The Vedic Aryans were unacquainted 
with silk. They knew wool, but this could be procured 
in a very limited quantity. It is most likely, then, that 
they must have spun and woven cotton. There is men- 
tion of the needle and sewing in the Rig Veda. No better 
evidence can be needed of the antiquity of embroideiy, 
and of the art of preparing needle-made dresses, in Indi^ 
Manu expressly speaks of silk, but not of cotton. His 
silence is apt to be misinterpreted. The reason is, that 
cotton-cloth was so common as not to have needed any 
mention, while silk, being a richer and rarer article, deserved 
especial notice. By the age of the Greek writers, the use 
of cotton-cloth had become general throughout the coun- 
try. It was manufactured in Bengal, in the Deccan, and 
on the Coromandel coast The ordinary dress of the 
ancient Indian was, as now, composed of two sheets of 
cotton cloth”-— or the dhooty and scarf. Tunics, garments, 
coatB> and turban^ were in ]^hion among men in high' 
Hfe. The drapery of women consistkl of saris, ghagras, 
hsnehuHhds, and bodices.* They knew then to maltfA 

•l « Balm BiuanAtalaU ljUtra oa ** Dreaa in AucietA Indi%” Jmnii, 
Adatie Society, Bmgal. 
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muslins and flowered patterns. Fine fabrics were made 
so long back, as 1800 years ago. ** We know from other 
sources,” says Hunter, "that shut out as Orissa was 
from the general polity of India, it boasted of falsies 
wiiich it could send as valuable presents to the most civi- 
lized monarchs of the interior. So fine was the linen which 
the Prince of Kalinga sent to the King of Oudh, that a 
priestess who put on the gauzy fabric in public was accuS’ 
ed of appearing naked.”t The art of printing was prac- 
tised by the ancient Hindus. They manufactured cnintz 
of various kinds. 

The invention of linen cloth originated in Egypt. 
India is the birth-place of cotton fabrics. The manufac- 
tures of man as much take their character from soil and 
climate, as does man himself. People living in cold 
regions wear thick woollens and broad<^cloths. The peo- 
ple of the tropics use muslins and silks. Umbrellas 
come into existence where the intensity of light and heat 
render shade indispensable. Thick canvas-tents become 
necessary in snowy regions, and sail-cloths in stormy seas, 
jffence the objects which have been sought for by the 
Hindus in their cotton fabrics, as making the standard 
of perfection, are delicacy and fineness. These they have 
attained in the highest possible degree. The ancient: 
Babylonians are said to have excelled highly in the 
manufactures of the loom. Tbeir draperies and curtains 
fetched very high prices at Borne. Pliny speaks of a 
carpet, from the looms of Babylon, which sold at 81,000 
sestertia. But neither cotton nor indigo ’ever grew, or 
grow now; in and about Babylon. Unquestionably, tha 
raw material must have been procured from India, and tha 
manufactore is most likely to have been learnt, from, 
Hindoo weavers. The neighbouring country of Persia has 
been not a little famous for its skill in the art of weaving.: 
But " the Persians make not fine cottons,” says Cbmrdin, 
“ only for the reason, that they can import them dieaper 
from India.” The largest cotton-trade of ancient India was. 
carried on with Rome. Many a Roman ship frequpnted 


* Dr. Httutei'* “ Oriwa.*' 
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her ports, and went freighted chiefly with cargoes of silks, 
cotton-cioth, muslin, and ohintz. TIm cotton then ex< 
ported must be understood to have left the country in a 
manufactured state. Little or none went as raw materiaL 
The weavers of ancient Athens, Rome, and Constanti- 
nople, cared not to emulate their fellows in India in the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics. They minded not to weave 
what could be had ready made to wear. The greater 
return that is derived from manufactured goods than from 
raw material, cannot fail to strike the dullest mind. No 
body can deny that England reaps a greater profit from 
her iron made into knives, razors, and padlocks, than she 
w'ould have done from the export of simple smelted iron, 
or, to go back still further, from the exports of mere iron- 
ores. Raw produce,’ in first hand, is charged only with 
land-rent, and the cost of labour for cultivation. But 
the price of made-goods is enhanced by the price for 
additional and more ingenious labour, and the interest 
fur capital invested in raw-produce. The consumption 
of cotton tis.sucs was not so universal in ancient times as 
now. In vain is all attempt made to ascertain the dimen- 
sions of the foreign cotton trade of ancient India. The 
quantity that then annually went forward, or the price the 
goods fetched, is now beyond all possibility of being stated 
in figures. Neither the Hindus have left on record for us 
any return of the exports from their, custom-houses at 
Barygaza, M usiris, Mesolia, Sonargong,' and Tamralipta ; 
nor the Mahomedans from their custom-houses at Cam- 
bay, Surat, Masulipatam, Satgong,and Hoogly. But 
whatever may have been the foreign exports, there has 
always been an immense local consumption, and the large 
home-trade by itself covered the land wil^ indnst^, 
which exercised a most important influence on its financial 
prosperity. 

The cotton-trade, like the silk-trade, also thrived 
most prosperously under the encouragement of the 
Mogul Princes. Their elegant taste owed jEorth the 
utmost skill in workmanship. Haoca^ which had an uM 
, reputation, how sent forth the most unrivalled fabrics 
from its Imibs. In its neighbourhoodf on the banlu cd 
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the then grew the finest cotton in the world. 

From this cotton, Indian Aracbnes and Penelopes ^n 
the most gossamery threads. The ororation was carried 
on only when the air was soft, and the dew > was yet on 
the ground, for the extreme tenuity of the fibre did not 
allow manipulation after sunrise. With these delicate 
threads were woven those exquisite muslins, which, for 
their extreme fineness and beautiful transparency, were, to 
express them in emphatic terms, styled ‘‘ flowing water,” 
and “evening dew.” The height of admiration could no 
farther go than in describing them as “woven air.” They 
were * 'unimitated and inimitable” like Falstaff, and chal- 
lenged the whole textile world to make an approach, 
in commercial language these superfine tissues were call- 
ed Abroans. They were especially prepared to order 
for tho imperial wardrobe, and for the inmates of the 
royal harem. They cost Bs. 400 a piece, and weighed 
no more than 4 tolahs, or sicca weight. To give an in- 
stance of their fineness:-~“Aurungzeb was, on an occa- 
si m, angry with one of his daughters for showing her skin 
through her clothes. In defence, she replied, that 
she had seven jammahs on.” In Ali Verdi's time, 
“ a weaver was wastised and expelled from Dacca, for 
neglecting to prevent his cow from eatiog up a piece of 
Abrooan, which had been spread on dewy-^rass, and had 
become undistinguishable from it,” Various were the 
descriptions of cotton goods then manu&ctured in the 
country. To quote Baboo Kissen Mohun M ullick, they 
“ consisted of MuIlimUs and Subnamsj Luckhipore Baf- 
tdhs, and' Tandah Khassas. The qualities of the latter were 
like those of cambrics and thick jaconets, that were of 
much higher value than those of the present British fabrics. 
Subnams, esteemed for their extramrdinary finmiess and 
durability, were popular in every part of the worhli and, 
in those days the pride of our Eastern manufSiuflurers, 
sold as high as K& 80 to 125 per piecO of 20 yards by 
36 inches, fitted for tilie garaients of even Princes.” There 
were alsp many other kinds, sneh as Dooreoks, 

Gurrahs, Jioomals, Kuatas^ Doaootaa, Dopetitaat Chaaiaira,^ 
Tunsuhst Gutige^eU, Bethaiweahiaat Oerbbaootieaf SphiM, 
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and SaXaheties. India now teemed with workmen at the 
loom and apindle. '!l^e whole length and breadth of ^e 
land wae dotted with manufacturing towns. Their activity 
received a great impulse from the progress of navigation 
and maritime discovery. Europe opened a direct commu- 
nication vi& the Cape, and acquired a taste for the Indian 
cottona Under the name of Piece Goods, a term that 
now first came into use, those cottons found a large con- 
sumption in the markets of Europe. Portugal, Spain, 
Holland, England, and France, all carried away the 
Indian caZzeo in their ships. The name calico is derived 
from Calicat ; and was first adopted and applied by the 
Portugese to the cotton tissues exported from that port. 
Indian cotton goods sold then also at Smyrna and Cyprus, 
in Pegu, Malaca, China, and the Isles of the Archipelago. 
Our country occupied at this period the proud position 
of the first manufacturing power in the world. ** In 
those days, she had no rival, weak or formidable, to com- 
pete with. She bad all the advantages of a monopoly.’'* 
Many are the testimonies relative to the exquisite 
de^e of perfection to which the H indus have carried 
the productions of the loom. But I think no testimony 
is so valuable and of so muck weight, as that which has 
been left behind by Mill. It is the testimony of one who 
deliberately madl it his business to disparage and run down 
the Hindus, and every thing belonging, to the Hindus. In 
the opinion even of such a prejudicedT writer, the manu- 
facture of no modem nation can, in delicacy and fineness, 
vie with the textures of Hindustan.” *' Of all the Indian 
manufactures,” says Elphinstone, the roost mmarkable 
is that of cotton-cloth, the beauty and delicacy of whidi 
were so long admired, and which in fineness of texture 
has never yet been approached in any other country.” 
It w#ttld M endless to multiply such quotations. Suffice 
it, therefore, to remark ^at neither France, with its moat 
ingenious people in Europe, nor England, which now 
boasts of its greatness as a manufacturing country, is 
doing any thing more than striving to attain the standard 


* Baboo K iseoB Sf<diu& ItuUielc. 
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of pcrfoction that has been set by India. With all their 
skill they have not been able yet outstrip our nation. 

Certainly, the practical reader of the present day 
will not bo satisfied with an account, which only impress* 
os the mind with an idea of the extent to which the 
cr)tton manufacture of India fiuurishod in past tiroes, 
or shows the point of perfection to which it was carried ; 
but docs not at all give the prices at which the different 
descriptions of goods formerly sold. It is the cheapness 
or dearness of such goods compared with foreign manu- 
factures, upon which tlio great question of the revival 
of our cotton industry hinges. No direct evidence bear- 
ing upon the subject exists. But inferential evidence 
may so far supply the deficiency of positive data, as to 
enable us to arrive at a fair conclusion. It is a great 
luistiike of my countrymen, to attribute the dearness of 
indigenous cotton goods solely to hand-looms, and over- 
look two important items, which seriously toll upon and 
affect first the price of raw cotton, and next the price of 
cotton manufactures. Those items are land-rent, and 
wages. High assessment, periodically made higher either 
by the State or the landlord, and high rates for labour, 
liave done more to ruin our cotton -trade, than Machinery. 
They have made dear also many other articles, which are 
being pushed out of the market. Land-rent was never 
so high as under the English administration. Under 
cheap land-ront and cheap labour, was formerly grown 
clieap raw-cotton, with which the present American 
cotton coujd scarcely have competed. From cheap raw- 
cotton, were produced cheap cotton textures. This infer* 
cntiul evidence os to cheap prices, is well borne out by the 
positive evidence on record in the Ayeen Akberi. The 
reader may as well find stated in it the rates of assess- 
ment and the rates for labour, as the prices of various 
cotton goods So many as forty kinds are mentioned, 
but I shall quote the prices of only some of them. 

CottQa Cloths, 

Khassah 3 Rupees to 15 mohurs per pi«^. 

Chowtar ... .-..2 Rupees to 2 molrurs „ 
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Mulmuls ... 

• 4 

Rupees to 5 mohurs per pieco 

Tunsok 

... 4 

Rupees to 5 mohurs 


Gungajel ... 

... 4 

Ru{)oes to 5 mohurs 


Sehen 

... 1 

Rupee to 3 mohurs 


Assawcly . , . 

... 1 

to 5 mohurs 

}9 

Baftah 

... U Rupee to a luohurs 

If 

Saloo 

••• 3 

Rupees to 2 mohurs 

II 

Dooroah ... 

... 6 

Rupees to 2 mohurs 

11 

Bahadershahy 

... 6 

Rupees to 2 mohurs 

if 

Gerbshooty 

... li to 2 mohurs 

Jf 

Doputteh ... 

... 1 

Rupee to 1 mohur 

)» 

Kctancheh 

... 1 

Rupee t') 1 molmr 

ff 

Goshpeyteh 

... 1 

to 2 Rupees 

ff 

Chintz 

#•« 2 

Dams to 1 Rupee per 

Ell. 

Salahety ... 

• •• 2 

Dams to 4 Dams. 

II 


I have thus, one after another, dwelt upon all those 
Tbo arciiitoctura and important branches of industry, which 
Uw ane Orta of India. havc boeu Cultivated by our nation 
from the commencement of its history, and the attain* 
monts in which have evoked the admiration of the world. 
Only the useful arts and trades, forming the public re- 
source of a country, come within the scope and object of 
this paper. It Vould bo out of place here, from a com- 
mercial point of view, to say any thing on our architec- 
ture, or ornamental arts, hot me, however, make but a 
passing allusion to some of them, in order to give a com- 
pleteness to my sketch. 1 am not unprepared to acknow- 
ledge the little progress made by our natioh, either in 
Painting, or Sculpture. There are extant no better speci- 
mens o£ ancient Hindoo painting, than tbo frescoes at 
Atlanta, which lag far behind the works of Itajliah 
artists- lliere is no^tter proof of ancient Hindoo scuJLp- 
tural skill than tiiat afforded by the bas-reliefo at Sandai, 
Amrivati, and * Orissa^ . which make not the remot^b 
approach to Grecian excellence. Notwithstwding 
elegant representations of jdants, with graceful stalls 
delicate leaves, tender buds, and full-blown flowers,.” sudi 
as are foundon the great Buddhist tower at .Saraath^-t- 
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TiotwithHtanding the instances of remarkable figures of 
animals, such as were presented by the elephants at 
Kaiser Bagh, in Lucknow, and the tiger of Tippoo 
crouching over a British soldier ; or of human beings, 
such as were the figures of Jeitnul and Putto, described 
by Bernier, all of which show or showed not a little 
ineritorions execution, still it must be admitted, that, 
in general, the art of sculpture has been practised with no 
more than ordinary success by the Indians. They have, 
however, developed the art of music to a high degree of 
perfection. The fiddle and guitar are Oriental inventions. 
Ndroda’s vina was typical of the Eolian harp. With 
reference to architecture, 1 need only remind the reader 
of the rock-cut temples at Ellora and Elephanta, of the 
temples at Dhuvunesara and Kanarak, of the pagodas 
at Trichinopoli, of the pillar at Cheetore, of the Kutub 
JUinar, and of that world’s wonder — the Taj. The Hin- 
doos are said not to have known to construct an arch. 
The point has been contested by Baboo Kajondra Lala 
Mitra, and its decision awaits the light of farther resear- 
ches. Mr. Hunter admits the knowledge of corbelling 
arches by the people of ancient Orissa. The Hindus of 
old constructed bridges, spanning rivers. The Mahomedan 
bridge, at Juanpore, is constructed of stone, so well ce- 
mented, that it is comparatively unimpaired, though 
nearly three centuries old, daring which period it has 
resisted the floods, which sometimes sweep over it in 
enormous volumes.”* It did not cost more to build this 
bridge, than thirty lacs of rupees. The Indians tapped 
wells of considerable depth and breadth, with galleries, 
and a broad flight of ste^s. They dug canals and tanks, 
some of the latter " forming lakes, many miles in eircum* 
ference.’’ They raised dams and embankments^ which 
** are magnificient works, both in respect to elevation and 
solidity.’’ With regard to our irrigation works, let me 
quote the following passage from the evidence of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, before the Indian Finance Com- 
mittee: — ^Tlie Madras Pre6iden<y is covered with -the 
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remaiDS of ancient tanka erected, by natives in former 
generations, and to restore them would be a blessed 
work, I will give » remarkable instance. When I was 
Governor of Madras, when the first steps were taken to 
commence the bperations of the Madras Irri^tion Com- 
pany, 1 remembleT that siir Arthur Cotton, who had the 
management, suggested to me that in order to put the 
Irrigation Company in heart, we should let them being 
.with a particular work of the cliaracter I mention, a sel^ 
contained work. He threw a bund between two hills, 
and it paid Bs. 1,000 per cent., at least enormously. I 
believe the comparison between that tank and the groat 
undertaking of the Madras Irrigation Company, 
sents a difference between paying and non-paying irriga- 
tion. Well, next to the individual tank, i should put 
the anient that is down up the water of rivera Here 
we are copying the example of the natives of India.” 
To cut short and conclude the sketch, let it be stated 
that in the construction even of Language, the Indians 
have beat all otker nations — the Sanscrit being '* of a 
wonderful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 
than either.” 

The above is a short remm& of the past art-history 
Tiuiastiiai towns of of our nation. Ijet me follow it up 
with an account of the principal seats 
of the various trades and industries, to show the extent to 
which they were spread over the country, and the efiect 
they produced upon its condition. Numerous as are the 
cities and towns that dot the surface of India, the villages 
into which its area is subdivided, are countless. In each 
of these villages, the potter and the smith, the carpenter , 
and the weaver, the washerman and the barber, the 
doctor and the mumcian, the dancing-girl and the poet, - 
the shepherd and the aslvdlogef, tlm soboolmaster an4 
the priest, are all* indispensaUe members to represent . 
the different trades and profesnoas Uiey follow. Near .. 
Beejapore, in ^the Soubah of Bersr, ** the motttttaing,’V > ' 
says Abul Faml, "produce all the requisites for making 
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Glass and Soap.” That gilded glass was formerly manu* 
fuetured in Behar, has already been mentioned. The 
pottery of India has flourished most in the North-Western 
Frovinces. Sind and the adjacent countries have been 
its famous seat from antiquity. Good paper was made 
in Behar. The best place of ivory manufacture in ancient 
times is not known. Berhampore must have become 
noted since the scat of government was removed to 
Moorshedabad. The most noted place for curious inlaid 
and carved works, was Guzerat. Mosaic work was 
practised with the highest success in and about Agra. 
The marble quarries of Jeypore on the one hand, and the 
various precious stones of Bundlecund on the other, were 
the particular advantages which that city possessed for 
prosecuting it. It was, besides, the capital of Akber, 
Johangir, and Shah Jehan, whose numerous architec- 
tural monuments gave a considerable impetus to the 
art. Kooftgari flourished most in the Puujaub. The 
chief seat of Bidree works was Beder, in the South, 
from which place the art has evidently derived its name. 
Formerly, as now, the best rose-waters were made near 
Ghazipur. The principal place for Lime was Sylhot. 
Sal^etre was a manufacture of Behar, which abounds 
in nelds of nitre. The trade was a monopoly in the 
hands of the Mahomedan Governors, and it was cultivated 
by farming. Salt was obtained from the beds of rock- 
salt in the Punjaub, from the Sambhur Lake, from tijo 
Runn, and from biino pits on the two great sea-boards of 
our Peninsula. The principal sugar district of India ex- 
tends alkthrough the Valley of the Ganges, from Rohilcund 
to the Delta. But the finest quality of that staple has 
always been grown in the vicinity of Benares-^the great 
centre of wemth rad seat of polite society to consume the 
best sorts of Bindoo confectionery. In Behar, sugar- 
cane was cultivated in great abundance/ a n d in high 
p^ection. In Bengal, the celebrated sugar-aui^g, in 
those days, was Bacta, near Burdwan. The Dye-trade 
was then carried on in Guzerat, in &e neighbourhood of 
Agra, and in Bengal. " . . ^ 
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Our iron 'works have imitae^rially flourish^, in 
'smiB of the lion- quarters abounding with fuel. Nature 
has so provided, that iron is al-ways 
found in the neighbourhood of wood and coal. The 
reader must have taken note, in a preening page, of the 
existence of smelting furnaces at ancient Hastinapoor. 
This was not far from modem Koorkee, where there is 
now a great European workshop. The Hindu work- 
shop anciently was supplied with the ores and timber 
of Remayun, in its vicinity. They used to quarry 
then, in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpore, a black iron 
sand, in which there was an extensive traffic, under the 
name of Dhao. This was smelted and made up into all 
descriptions of native implements and cutlery. The 
famous Katans were from a place, called Ratangi, neqr 
that town. Tho great iron districts of Bengal have 
always been Beerbhoom «and Bancoorah. From near 
Soorce, a considerable iron ore was procured, which used 
to be carried across the country on bullocks, to Jeagunge 
and Bhogwangola. Bonpasa was the great seat of iron 
manufacture in Burdwan. The hardware and cutlery of 
this place were consumed within a large area. Many 
were the iron mines scattered over, and worked in the 
country. But the most important depdt for iron ware, 
on this side of tbdia, was Mongyr, situated on the 
borders of a great iron and coal country. In speaking 
of this place, so late as 1821, Bishop Heber^says 
** The shops were numerous, and I was surprised at the 
neatness of the kettles, tea-trays, guns, pistols, jtoasting- 
forks, cutlery, and other thinm of the sort which may 
be procured in this tiny Binniiq^ham. 1 found after* 
wards that this place had been from very early antiquity 
celebrated for its smiths, who derived their art from tlm 
Hindoo Vulcan, who had been solemnly worshipped, 
is supposed to hayo had a workshop here.” The iron 
and stoel of Salem, in Southern Indi^ have been remark- 
aUe also from a long period. ** Specimens broi^ht from 
that place,” says Dr. Spry, “ trere highly approved of 
d>ythe manufficturers at Sheffield.” Trichino^ly is yet 
noted for its artistic vessels and vases in metal. Filigree 
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work as executed at Dacca, in Orissa, and in Jeypore. 
Armour was manufactured in Kajpootana, in tbe Punjaub, 
and at Lucknow. Not an ounce of iron was imported by 
ancient India. From the innumerable forges scattered 
in the land — in every rude hamlet and village, were then 
turned out the spades, knives, razors, padlocks, and nails, 
which sold all over the kingdom. 

The mining industry of India was not confined 
solely to iron, out was extended also to other metals. 
“There are,’’ says Abul Fazil, “mines of gold, lead, 
silver, iron, and copper in Retnayun.” Col. Tod speaks 
of a silver mine having been worked in ancient Tlaj- 
pootana, which has been exhausted. The mines of pre- 
cious stones have been worked in India from a remote 
antiquity. Till the discovery of diamonds was made at 
Brazil, in 1728, no diamond mines were known besides 
those in the East Indies. The most celebrated diamond 
mine in the world, is that of GoJeonda, which has been 
alluded to by Sinbad, and the Mahomedan prince of 
which kingdom, in the 17tli century, used “to count his 
diamonds by the sack.”* There were other mines worked 
at Beejapure, and at Sumblporo in Bengal. Emeralds 
and other precious stones existed in Bundlecund. Pearls 
were fished near Ceylon, and at Tuticom. The great 
mineral wealth consisting in coal, was *tben unknown to 
the Indians. 

The stlk that was carried as a present to Yudisthira, 
s«n(i8 of the Silk and must have gone from Bengal. It was 
siwwitnuw in Ben^l that Noor Jehan imbibed 

her taste' for silks. In India, this is the country that has 
always largely cultivated and produced that staple. Tbe 
places that, in early times, were the seats of industry in it, 
have now become entirely forgotten. The marte that 
acquired celebrity in later days, are Maldah, Jungypur, 
and Rasimbazar. “ It is not possible to conceive,” says 
Bernier, “ the quantity of silks and silk stuffs . of all 
sorts drawn every year from Bengal for tho supply of 
the whole of the Mogul empire, as far as Lahore and 
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Cabofy and generally of all tbooe foreign stt^ona to 
which the cotton dothe are sent. l%e silks are oeftaiidiy 
«not so fine as those of Persia, Syria, Said, and 
bat they are of a much lower ^rice ; and I know; firokn 
indisputable authority that, if they were wellseieot^ 
and wrought with care, they might be manu&ctnred into 
most beautiful stu&.*’ But Bengal has never made any 
brocades. The great manufacturing town for such costly 
textures was then, as it still is, Benares. They were 
made also at Jemalabad and Mow. The places noted 
for lace-making were Banares and Lucknow. The shawls 
trade has scarcely ever prospered, out of Cashmero. 
The finest carpets of old were made at Masulipatam.. 
At Jaunpore, Nerwd, and some other places, were 
manufactured woollen carpete. Blankets were made at 
Agra. Scarcely any kind of foreign silk was’ then known 
here. India consamed her own manutactures. Her 
children then decked themselves in country-made silks, 
velvets, and embroidered cloths. 

The chief seat of the manufacture of the realm, cotton, 
Soata oi the cottou- was ancien% Sonargaon, andin Msho* 
medan days, Dacca. The two towns 
may be regarded as identical, and formed the great Co^o-i 
nopolts of the aqpient world. The antiquity of Dacca is 
traced to very remote days. It is said to have, been' 
visited by Yikramaditya, whence probably is its third 
namd-^Vikrampore. Boman ships, in the dajiB of- Pliny 
and Ptolemy, sailed up the Brahmaputra for its fine 
Ktih^pcts tissues. SirCar Sonargoi^, is^fabricated 

a very beautiful cloth called Khassa. In the ' town of 
OatarehsoondCr is a large reservoir of water, which gives 
a peculiar whiteness to the cloths that are washed in it;, 

I cannot do better than quote the words of Bemiefy'!:in 
ord^tu give an idea of the groat activity in our 
.manufacturing trade that prevailed in Bengal iof pUSi 
** Them is in ^at ptovince such a quantity of cotton altd 
silios, that the kingdom mUy be' railed the raimaicto 
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house for those two ktods' of merchuidise, not of Hindooilp; 
ton only, bat of all the noighbouring kingdoms, and e\r«n 
of Europe. 1 have been sometimes amazed at the vast 
quantity of cotton dotbs, of every sort, 6ne 4tnd coarse, 
white and colored, which the Dutch alone export to differ- 
ent places, especially to Japan and Europe. The English, 
the Portuguese, and the native merchants deal also in 
these articles to a considerable extent.” Bengal has 
dways been the great cotton manufacturing country of 
India; Next to it, in point of eminence, ranked the 
Coromandel. There stood Mesolia, or modem Masuli- 
patam, celebrated for the manufacture of a variety of 
cotton tissues, some of which yet maintain their ground. 
In its neighbourhood was a place called Madapollam, 
now scarcely known, whence textures of that descrip- 
tion took their name. The third great seat of cotton 
industry was at Barygaza, and its neighbourhood. The 
PeripluB notices two marts in Dachnabades, or ancient 
Deccan. One of them was Plithana, lying twenty days’ 
journey to the south from Barygaza.” The other was 
**Tagara a very great city, about ten days’ journey towards 
the east from Piithana. Goods were brought from thence 
on carts, and over very great ascents, to Barygaza ; from 
Piithana, many onyx stones,, and from Tagara. ordinary 
linen” Tagara has been identified with Deogiri, or Dow- 
latabad, in Ahmednugger — and the ordinary linen from 
tiiende was no more than the products of the great 
cotton-country of Berar, in those days. The marts tbtis 
noticed, ^ve remained the chief and busy hives of in- 
dusti^ through all vicissitudes^ in the la})8e of ages« 
The Soimigong of the ancient Hindoos has only changed 
its name for Dacca — the change in its site, being quite 
immaterial, Mesolia is now recognised in IdasuSpataim 
In the plaod of Barygaza, there is Surat, in its dose prox- 
imity. Below these first-cla^ marts, ranked 
minor ones thet sprung up in the Maaomiedaii perioA 
Th^ were Agra,-*^which was fiiU of ** artificers of eveiy 
denomination/’ Boorhahpore — ^which was ** famoue for 
the manufacture of a fine stuff called Abustefa,’’ 1^- , 
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mngfton-^where voire nMnufactarod tho cloths called 
Strysas and Bhiroon, with the fine cotton of Eandelab, 
Patten-»*^ the cotton cloths of which wore transported to 
great distances/’ Mhow, Juanpore, Fatna, and Tandah. 
Next in respectability stood such places as Ambiki^ 
Khirpai^ Santiporo, Balasoro, and ouiers. Tho oountiy 
was then dotted with innumetable spinning and weaTing 
villages. Unfortunately for comparison, there are no 
statistics of the past industry of India. To this day, no 
steps have been taken to gather information on the 
subject. Considering ancient Dacca, which formerly seat 
forth its goods to the farthest ends of the then known 
world, to have occupied the position of modem Man-* 
Chester, it cannot bo stated of tho former, as we can 
state of tho latter, that so many chvrkas plied in it daily ; 
that so many looms and spindles were worked montluy 
in that city ; that so many thousands of operatives were 
engaged in the trade, and that so many lacs of rapees 
annually resulted as profit to its spinners and weavers* 
None of theso facts can be ascertained with arithmetical 
accuracy and precision. Tho gigantic dimensions of the 
trade must be inferred from the gigantic dimensions of 
the realm. The country must bo imagined to have hum-* 
med with the plying noiso of the churka. Tho bi-weekly 
markets, each in the centre of a number of villages, 
mostly agricultaral, which supplied ite wants from it, 
and the greater periodic fiiirs and bazaars at which supe- 
rior kinds of goMs are brought, must bo considered to 
have been outlets by which the products of tho looms 
were poured forth over the whole land— slid the so 
many emporia were the gates through which tfa^ 
passed out for foreign narions. The principal seats of 
the print-trade were in Bengal, and at Masulipatam. In 
the latter place was made the best chintz. Bernier 
mentions that the Dewant Aum of Shah Jefaftn waf 
spread with a rich chintz carpet from Masulipataa. ** The 
enperior colors,’’ cays the same writer, ** of the fif aen|io 
patam chintzes or cloths, punted by the hand, wlwwe 
freritneas seems to improve by woshingi are ascribed to 
the water peculiar to that town.*’ 
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It lias been remarked by Dr. Hunter, that tbe 
^>0 fiouriMbUig fltiito -eGboes of ancient li^e in India little 
of pBiit ludui. resemble a Sicilian Idyl or tbe strains 

of Pan’s pipe, but strike tbe car rather as the cries of 
oppressed and wandering nations, of people in constant 
motion and pain — ^and that the state of the country was 
a state of unrest.^” Doubtless, that a well systematized 
organization, which is the groat virtue of English rule in 
India, has checked all internal, or foreign disturbance to 
the political repose of tb e country. But proofs exist which 
warrant us to indulge in a pleasing retrospect, that is de- 
nied by a wnriter who ignores the sufferings caused by the 
avarice which underlies the entire policy of Britain in the 
East. The evils of anarchy then were more than counter- 
balanced by the blessings of a wide spread material pros- 
perity. Modem European writers are naturally inclined to 
entertain the highest opinion of their own rule, butvro are 
told by ancient Greek irriters that India teemed with 
population, and enjoyed the highest degree of pros- 
perity ” in their days. It had “ royal roads ” and “ mile- 
stones.” It had “an excellent police.” There were 
“ numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade.” 
The people were “ skilled in manufactures.” The “ pre- 
sents made by the Princesandicated wealth.t” Fa Hian 
and Hwen Tlisang bear similar testimony to tbe flourish- 
ing condition of the country. The Arab travellers, in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, give brilliant account of 
our nation’s past opulence Marco Polo does the same 
thin^. The accounts, left behind by Ebn Battuta, give 
the impression of a highly prosperous country filled 
with many large and populous towns and cities. In the 
time of Firoz Shah, every lyot bad a good house with fur- 
niture~~a good bed-stead and a neat garden. Timoor w:a8 
so much struck with the excellence of architecture in India, 
that he carried Hindoo architects and masons to build 
his capital Samarcand Nicolo di Conti; “ who travelled 
about A. D. 1420, speaks highly of what he saw ahoult 

— — — ... . 
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-Gazerat, and found the banka of the Ganges oovered 
iwifch towns, amidst beautiful gardens and orchards.” 
Two centuries later, Barbosa imd Bartema, corroborate 
the same accounts. The latter, in particular, describes 
Camlmy “as a remarkably well-built city, in a 
beautiful and fertile country, filled with merchants of all 
nations, and with artisans and mjemufacturers like those 
of Flanders.” ^ Baber speaks of Hindustan “ as a rich 
and noble country, abounding in gold and silver ; and 
expresses his aatonishraont at the swarming population, 
and the innumerable workmen in every trade and pro- 
fession. ” + The manual arts in the time of Jebangir,’^ 
remarks Elphinstone, “ were in a high state, and were 
not confined to those peculiar to the country. One of 
Sir Thomas Hoe’s presents was a coach, and within a 
.very short period several others were oottstructed, very 
superior in materials, and fully equal in workmanship.” 
The Fanc^ fairs and Industrial Exhibitions of the lilth 
century, were not unknown in Mogul times. They were . 
held on a smaller scale, but they exercised the same 
beneficial influence. Under the name of Khoaroz, fairs 
were annually held by Akber and Shah Jehan, in which 
the wives and daughters of the aristocracy assembled 
and exposed for sale their artistic wares and goods. 
“ There are many*parts of India, ” says Bernier, “ where 
the population is sufficiently abun^t, and the lend 
pretty well tilled ; and where the artiten, although in- 
dolent, is yet reduced to the necessity of attending to 
his work, in manufacturing carpets, brocades, embroi- 
deries, gold and silver cloths, «id the various sorts of 
ailk and cotton goods, which are us^ in the country or 
exported abroad.” Speaking af the Easfamiriani^ the 
same author remarks : — “ They are very active and indus- 
trious. The workmanship and beauty of tbeir pabu- 
keens, bedsteads, tranks, inkstands, boxes, spoons, 
and various otb^r things, mre quite rmnarkalde, and 
artudmi of Eashmire XQmm&ctnre are in. use in eveiyr.< 
part of Indian They perfectly nuderstand i^e 
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-varnisbin^t and are eminently skilful in closdy iitaitatin^ 
the beautiful veins of a certain wood, by inlayia|' with 
gold threads so delicately wrought that I never aaw 
anything more elegant or perfect/’ "Want of 
genius,” says Bernier, "is not the reason why worka 
of superior art are not exhibited at the capital. |f the 
artists and manufacturers were encouraged, the useful 
and fine arts would flourish ; bnt these unhappy men are 
contemned, treated with harshness, and inadequately re- 
munerated for their labour. The rich will have every thing 
at a cheap rate.” Forster, travelling towards the end of the 
18th century, writes : — ^^"The Native Princes and Chiefs 
of various descriptions, the retainers of numerous depen- 
dents, offered constant employment to a vast number of 
ingenious manufacturers, who supplied their masters with 
gold and silver stuffs curiously flowered, plain muslins, 
a diversity of beautiful silks, and other articles of .Asiatic 
luxuiy.” Thus the accounts of dl writers, native as 
well as foreign, agree, from a material point of view, in 
representing the state of past India ns one of high pros- 
perousness. Tho kingdom spread like an illimitable gar- 
den rich with cultivation. It abounded with cattle of 
every kind. " Not less than five and six thousand horses 
for sale,” says Jehangir, " daily enter the city (Agra) from 
Cabul and the countries in that direction, and such is 
the rapidity with which they are dispos^ of, that not 
one is to be purchased on the succeeding day.*’’ Tho 
empire was filled with numerous towns and cities that 
were opulent hives of industry. It was dotted wi& 
endless fliarkeis and bazaars. It swarmed with arUzans 
and workmen of every description. The people mado 
use of their own mineral resources. They consumed tiie 
manufactures of their own foi^es. They ate their own 
indigenous salt They wore the &brio8^of their owa 
looms. In short, the value of the produce of the soil 
was then swelled by the value of the fruits of domestic 
industry — a condition of things from which the oountry 
could not but have h^Uly prospered. Certiunly,'il eau-* 
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n6t be IblliidVfo its havhig suflfered from attaichy/ iatoler* 
aoee, attd persecatioo. Biit cruelty vros as much the in- 
hereot vice of Mahomedan rule, aa avarice is how the 
inherent vice of English rule,— a vice which has drained, 
ruined, and pauperised our nation eating up 
hubstanoe of the country. It is the vice, which knows 
no satiety, and augurs evil to the gorgeous but glass- 
house empire that has been built, t 

Here I close my review of the past of the mann- 
^ . Pictures of India. I am fully cons- 

Cone u ns nau . ghetch laid before tlie 

reader is imperfect and ill-digested, but I trust that my 
example will be followod by others who can bring greater 
leisure, reading, and ability to do the justice which the 
subject deserves. The motive which has principally 
actuated me to compile the account, is to combat the say- 
ing that Itidia is an agricuUuixd country. No maxim 
is moi*e sedulously inculcated by our rulers, than that 
India’s legitimate function in the economy of the world 
is to grow raw produce, and supply it to the factories 
of Europe.” * In other words, we should bo but tillers 
of the soil, and remain content under that lot. How 
outrageous a slur this upon the eivilization of our 
nation — ^upon our ancient commereial and manufacturing 
prestige, and Upon our genius and taste for artistic in- 
ventions ! How this misrepresents the true state things, 
and ignores our celebrat^ products of the forge and 
loom— our Cashmere shawls, our Dacca muslins, our 
Benares broeades, our Masutipatam carpets, oar ^unjaub 
and Jeypore arms, our Cattail fibgree, our HWerabad 
Bidree,- our Agra mosaics, our exodlent enmnefling, 
ewr tumvalled ittur of roses ! Unchallenged luis tius 
sophisiat pawed for years, and it has produced its effbeta' 
liy telHngm our guBibU^, and fuoinating and tmmto-. 
luuaig aatton, ,80 that it has got itsem diifted. ai^ 

tiw iumMWM Uitnuwlvea who, unAhle'to gel «m the dulnwl ofibe . 

alinin iUiikihei»jBmtnra ivlieiatoeate, aiiAiqrli|)r aUtWtsof laMewart^ 
igMM ajpiBel ite hikalHliljr. 


« JKr. BeveAqr. 
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plunged into the state of liowefs of wood atid drapers 
uf water. They aro false proplicts, whd would pieach and. 
persuade us to bo mere tarf-h«ivers, and clod'breafc< 
ers, and growers of raw produce. History bears tilie 
most unimpeachable testimony to our bygone commercial 
enterprises and industrial achievement.^ ^ The Indian^ 
Coi'ner, in the great Crystal Hall Exhibilion, in 1854 
gave die best and the most emphatic denial to the cant 
so commonly perpetrated. With ample evidence under 
record in our favour, I was not wrong to have elsewhere 
expiessed the opinion, that ‘*tho Indians were at one 
time not only the first agricultural, but the first manu- 
facturing and commercial nation in the world.” I be- 
lieve I then uttered no platitude, and indulged in no 
idle national vanity. The commercial greatness of the 
Indians has been made sufficiently appaiont in a pre- 
ceding number. I consider them to have, at one time, 
been tlio first agricultural nation, because they grew 
various cereals, cotton, indigo, sugar, and nioi^ of the 
valuable staples of commerce, when no other nation 
knew, much less gi'ow them. England, that has now 
invented the steam plough and other improved imple- 
ments, did not, in the seventeenth century, perfectly 
understand the rotation of crops,* which our forefathers 
understood two thousand years agdt The only com- 
modities that had been neglected and which remained 
unutilized, were opium and tea. Potatoe and tbbacco were 
not mdigonous vegetables. Thirdly, our nation had been 
ancmiitly the first manufacturing nation, because they 
wove, and workod, and manufactured for others, while 
none wove, or worked, or manufactured for them. The 

n io of no other part of the earth have ever depended. 

ttle upon foreign countries, either for their neces- 
sanes or luxunes, as the Hindus. The btessings of otur 
favourable cliinato and the fertility, of our soil, augmented 
by our own ingenuity, have always afforded to us what^ 
cveir is desirable to enhance the comfierts of life. Na- 
tions, who now boost of their skill and ingenui^, are 
. . - — .... — 

■* Idacaulay. . < 
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but of yesterday. India has a manu&cturing rj^tation 
l^m the dawn of civilisation. The arts and indnatries 
9 re with us traditional They may be said to have first 
|;mininated, and attained full flower in our country- 
invention was bom, nurtured, and matured on our 
soil The national pnde of foreigners may hetitate 
to adknowledge the fact, that Hindu civilization once 
exercised the same influence on the destinies of the humim 
race, which European civilization does now. It is India 
which has taught the most useful aud valuable aHs to 
mankind. In giving expression io the above cited 
opinion, I followed it up with the statement, that * in 
the same manner that Manchester now clothes the modem 
nations, did India clothe the ancient nations with its silks, 
muslin, and chintz— exciting the alarm of the Roman 

S diticians to drain their empire of its wealth.’ But 
r. Beverley has remarked, that, in making this state* 
ment, 1 have ** allowed my imamnation to get ahead of 
the actual facts,” because India never clothed more 
than an infinitesimal portion of the ancient world.” True, 
nowhere in past India was there such a great workshop to 
strike the mind of a beholder, as Manchester now presents, 
with its hundreds of bristling chimneys, its gigantic 
warehouses, its mills some of them containing 300,000 
spindles and employing 5000 workpeople, and its 85 crores 
of rupees for capital of the trade. . One stands aghast 
in wonderment before the scene, and thinks a solitary 
Indian weaver at work like an insect, noiselessly, wim 
primeval and seeming^ rude implements — a veritable 
uuect in comparison. Even if an Englishman, the be- 
holder is apt to forget his homely national adage *^many 
a little makes a mickle,” that an army of even insecte 
is no joke, as we know to our cost by the depedations 
of flights ol locusts, &c., that an insect, if it cannot 
astonish by quantity, may do so by quality, of 'wprk-*- 
as all the world knows firom the admiration it has lavish- 
ed on the woollens of Cadimmre, the embroidered 
of Bena^ and Guzerat, the silvm’ work of Dacca and 
Cuttack, and above all the flowered cottons and cotton 
spiders’ weljs of East Bengal The true ctMupariscm is 

I 
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not between an £nji;li8h mill with its two thousand or 
three thousand workingmen assisting steam ix>wor and 
an Indian blaclumith’s shop or weaver’s family at work, 
or between a British manufacturing town widi its liun- 
dreds of chimneys and an Indian with none at all, but 
between Knglisli thousands of hands working on imported 
material and Indian millions of hands working on country 
raw produce — ^between England matufactuiing necessarily 
for foreign marts and India manufacturine for the 
most * part for home consumption. After all, tliere is 
only one Manchester in all England, and one Glas* 
gow in all Scotland — ^whereas in India, the whole realm 
formerly ])resonted one vast hive swarming with count- 
less numbers. The marks of manufacturing life cover- 
ed the length and breadth of the laud. England works 
on the pnnciple of the factory system, and her mill- 
owners are princes with colossal fortunes. India has 
always worked on tlio communal principle — whether 
in respect of land, manufactures, or commerce — distri- 
buting property into every hand and household. It is 
under the English regime, that a handful of Zemindars 
Imvo grown owning all the landed property in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. England chiefly clothes her enslaved 
subject-millions, whereas India clothed nations from the 
Ultima Tliule to China. The samo peoplerwhom England 
now clothes, were all formerly clothed, more .or less, by 
India, and there were other people besides. 'J’o this 
day, does India clothe 40 per cent, of her population.* 
Backs which remained uncovered then, remain naked 
down to tilt present time. In the backwoods of Orissa, 
there yet go many thousands without a strip of clotli 
upon their bodies. Impartially considered, the position 
of India, for a manufacturing power, is better than 
that of England. The latter depends on her foreign 
and colonial commerce, w'hich is at the mercy of the 
enemy’s cannon-ball. India gi’ows her owii raw-material, 
and has plenty of customers at home, and, therefore, 
occupies a more solid position. It is only the superior- 

* lUtlf yearly of tl» C'aicatta Clituaber of Oomiuerce„^r May , lfi78. , 
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ity of physical povrer that has turned tlie tabl^, and 
nothing euo. The rudeness of the tools is not a cogent 
argument^ when, with them, has been attained the hipest 
and most exquisite degree of perfection. I reserve for dis- 
cussion the point of cheapness at a subsequent occasion.* 
To strip naked the disguised truth, the English want to re- 
duce us all to the condition of agriculturists. It would be 
impolitic for them to rear up groat or rich men among 
us. They are afraid of the cfmsequonces of intelligence 
and wealtli in our nation. Hence the fashion to cry us 
down into an agricultural people. Hence the dust thrown 
into our eyes. England’s boast as a manufacturing power 
would bo at an end, if India followed her own trades and 
industries. Hence the persistent, dissemination of the 
opinion that India’s appointed vocation is agriculture. 
But tlie Natives are now sufficiently^ competent to see 
through the hollowness of that opinion — and to feel that 
they can bo the same commercial and manufacturing 
people that their forefathers had once before been. Let 
the Legislature be disposed to help us towards that end. 
Let us receive a commercial and industrial education. 
Allow us a share in the administration, and to frame our 
own Tarifl^— and, with perhaps at starting a bit of patriot- 
ism to refuse to buy foreign goods, the children of India 
will prove tp th<j world whether Providence has willed 
them to be more agriculturists, or whether they cannot 
dethrone King Cotton of Manchester, and once more re- 
establisli their sway in tlie cotton-world. 


* I inopeae to diacuas this point in tiie iwper on the freuHt. tho 
ootion-trade of India.* Bui' tlie qneaikm Iioh a&eady been taken i|p Ibr 
Tenfcilatiou, on the movement made by the iBottbay OhamW CbmmeflPpe' 
to aboliah the duty on imported cotton goo& I refer the reader to 
Hn^^Mman of 5th and Gth December current, and I bog aleo to drttr ihef 
attention of Bal^ Kiaaen Mohuu MuUiok^ who writea ao deapairiiigly of .the 
ancoeaa'of li^ countrymeu in the i^p^etion. . : ^ 
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Part 1. 


I. 


IP^ISTRACTEDj — heart-sorej — all wild with unrest, 
I take my harp, — my joy of early years. 

Hoping perchance its notes may soothe the breast. 

Which weeps and weeps, nor finds relief in tears. 


II. 


Tears shed when o'er the world shines Phoebus' glare. 
Tears shed when Oian wields her milder power ; 
Tears shed amidst the whirl of worldly care. 

Tears shed in pensive musing's silent hour. 

III. 


They say that distance blunts the edge of woe. 

They say that time doth held the .sorest smart ; 

Is this true ? It may be ao ^ — I do not know 
I only know that fresher bleeds my heart. 

IV, 

My heart ? a wreck of feelings drown'd in grief ! 

jC tomb where lie the joys that once have been ! 

A wither'd stem that breaks not into leaf. 

Nor knows the summer glow or vernal green f 

V. 

Why pine I tiius, why nurse a wasting care? 

O hear^ wrap thee in pride ! — my love cares not 
Eor me : alae, 1 fmnnot— cannot bear 

That agoniaiag-whiindiiig, — mudd'ani^ iftonght I 
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VI. 
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“ They jest at scan who nevOr felt a 'wound,’* 

They mock at gnefa who never won and lost : — 
How can they, who cling to the firm*set gronnd, ' 
Conceive the trials of the tempest-tost ? 

VII. 

0 friends, who n^er have known a lover’s woes, — 

Ne'er thought a lover’s thoughts nor felt Ids thrills. 
Believe me, that the love-struck bosom grows 
More sensitive far than Uie plant that feds. 

VIII. 

There’s more s^U in iny mistress’ beaming eyes 

Than ye can know, who ne’er those eyes did see ; 
One smile from them, — ^where Love in ambush lies,- — 
la worth much more than all the world to me. 

IX. 

1 care not for the treasures of the deep, 

To me more dear the treasure of her love ; 

One warm emtfraee, one kiss from her sweet lip» 

To. me were worth more than the heav’ns above. 

X. 

Day follows night, and shine still follows shade, • 

And calm succeeds to raffling storm ; but Oh, 
Ferpetnid glooms my weary soul pervade. 

And rise perpetnal thence storm-sighs of woe ! 

XI. 

I loved, — I lavB/-<^I'st;fll muet love’till dealli, ' ' 

■ Ihe flame will bom fflee GhebeM* Are 
It waniwwty si|^, *111111 warm niy-lateit hnalli, 

; IHI in hUsM of -aa eternal di^. 
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XII. 


Thy moon-bright face, thy dark ^e’« lightning play, 

Thy aareet breath, thy lip's pouting loveliness, 

Thy lily form rich with the blooms of May, 

Thy raven locks where Love hangs on each tress ; 

XIII. 

Thy dimpled cheek, thy blue-veined marble brow. 

Thy voice whose notes on th* ear like music steal 
When- first I saw and heard, a something thou 

1 thought which words can ne'ec^-oh n^er reveal ! 

XIV. 

Could words reflect like to a mirror clear. 

Or bring thee out with photographic art, 
llie sternest theist would kneel to thee, I fear, 

A buraing-~lost idolater in heart i 

XV. 

Did I say, I thought? Oh I I think thee yet, 

A lovely vision in a morning dream, — 

A breathing ray, — conception animate, — 

Yea, Cupid's Psyche by a golden stream I 

XVI. 

I felt the force of all thy charms at once. 

Like to a blow dealt by a spirit-hand ; 

Like lightning bright — yet fraught with deadi, thy glance 
I could not-roh who conld indeed— -with stan d ■ 

XVII. 

Bnt year* came and fled, I saw thee not, 

And still a life-long hanger gnawed breast ; ^ 

But years came and fled, no relief they bron^. 

And still ,t^ lifb-hmgjhanger maned my met } 
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Oh, Maine me not if - 1 ocmld ne’er foifiet 

The charms which so enthralled my yielding heart. 

Not e’en the saints wrho upon Vishnu wait 
Could long resist their piercing dart. 

XIX. 

At length we met agun, and thou wert kind, 

And earth below now changed to heaven above ; 

O what delirium sweet possessed my mind 
In those too happy, happy days of love 1 

XX. 

O, say dost thou think of thy lover yet, — 

Of him, who ne’er shall cease to think of thee, 

Tliough oceans rolled ’tween us, and ruthless fate 
Kept thee away, my life of life, from me ? 

XXI. 

Remember’st thou that stilly — ^witching hour. 

When in my arms all trembling thou wert borne — 

A blnshing peri — to our bridal bow’r. 

And Hymen held his torch, and vow's were sworn ? 

XXII. 

Remember’st thou those vows with kisses sealed,-^- 
Thy plight,-~-thy promises ne’er to forget ; — 

When soul wed soul, and hearts with rapture filled. 

And ardent glances answ’ring glances met ? 

xxni. 

Remember’st thou — thy hand then edasped in mine — 
Thou said’st to me in seraph accents sweet : — 

** This hand-^this heart — iny life itself arc thine,” . 
When ail entranced -down 1 knelt at thy feet ? 
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XXIV. 


O happy days ! O joys beyond oompare I 

Wbrn hearts dissolved in meltitig streams away. 

And, like the perfaine>lsden sumraer air. 

We breathed sweet thoughts idl redolent Of May. 

XXV. 

O happy days 1 when if we did not meet. 

Our souls embraced in passion^breathing letters ; 

Or struck out scintillations bright of wit. 

In which were forged our bonds, our golden fetters 

XXVT. 

W e loved — ^how tenderly 1 each look — each glance 
From thee was pregnant with electric fire ! 

Thy motions — Oh they seemed the circles’ dance I 
Thy words, rich music from the Muses’ lyre I 

XXVII. 

We loved — we lived amidst a new creation. 

And lo I beneath the shadow of. thine own 

My soul was lost as in an occultation, 

When fades the star, and shinOs the moon alone ! 

XXVIII. 

W*e loved, and in that mystic oneness rare 
Of twain, — ^the highest spiritnalism giv*u 

To man, we breathed blest Eiden’s balmiest air. 

And proved the love by angels shared in heav’n. 

XXIX. 

As in fair Cynthia’s beam all objects lie— 

E’en darksome things— embathed in olver light. 

So, liove, thou mighty wisard of the sky, 

Eeneath thy spell duunaed natue hpoks all 
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XXX. 

Througli tiiy yrmn-g^iiM wkst gorgecms hues aie aeen 
To tiat the meaneet things that round us lie 1 

What gold^ and purple,' scarlet^ blue, and green. 

By fairy hands are flung on earth and sky 1 

XXXI. 

There was lights light where'er I turned my gaze. 

Light — flight in plain and wood and laughing brook; 

Light — flight in air and sky, and diamond blaze, 

O my nestling dove, in thy radiant look I 

XXXII. 

In the sweet heaven of thy face were met 
'Venus and Hesperus £sir side by ^e ; 

Oh, who that saw them once could e'er forget 

Those twin starlets in all their twinkling pride 1 

XXXIII. 

And Time shook pearls of Joy from off his pinions. 

And ]?ancy strewed our path with richest treasures; 

And all the golden hours, like willibg minions, 

'Waited on us with ever •changing pleasures. 
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I. 

-yy-iiEN mortal love to heights ethereal flies^ 

The rarest air oft stops^ alas I its breath 
Like pismires new-possessed of wings it dies, — 

The growing power but heralds fast its death t 


II. 


How oft our dreams foreshadour coming fate ! 

I dreamt that, on the margin of a flood 
Wliich curled in many a sparkling — silver fret. 
With a pretty flower on my breast 1 stood. 

III. 

The waters dashed ou in resistless flow, 

As if they sought in motion wished-for rest ; . 
When loj it dropped into the stream below — 

That pretty flower which adorned my breast. 


IV. 

And shortly after thou wert taken ill. 

And flickered then thy life ^tween day and night; 
At length thou wert spared^ — such was Heaven’s will. 
But love’s sweet flower felt a withering blight. 

V. 

And thy look was cold when we met again ! 

On thy sweet lips one kiss I longed to press,—— 

I sued with earnest voice but sued in vain : 

Coldly in scorn thou turned’st thy icy £sce« 
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AH wild, — mad wiHi despair 1 came away. 

While tear>drops fisst from conacions heaven fell ; — 
Nor onee — as was thy wont — ^thou bad’at me stay. 

Nor once, O maddening thought, bad’st mo farewell t 

VII. 

I thought it was a case of love in pout, — 

I thought thou wert sullen at some offence 
T knew not ; — time hath since dispeUed my doubt,— . 

. Alas, thy coldness had a deeper sense 1 

VIII. 

I yearned — appealed for one short interview ; 

Coldly thou spurned'st my passionate appeal, — 

Cold — cold was thy reply j — thy words were few, 

But sharp and cutting as the keenest steel. 

IX. 

Thy letters penned in passion's blooming hour— 

The treasured relics dear of days of yore — 

As now I read, each word hath still such pow'r, 

With gruhing floods at once my pyes brim o’er. 

X. 

Were these dear words traced by those cruel fingers ? 

Were they dictated by that cruel heart? 

Ah, each word is a charm where Cupid lingers, 
lake a weU>pleased gu^t still loth, to depart. 

XI. 

m 

That such a hmirt should dwdl in such a mould 
A wonder and a marvel seems, I own ; 

It is lihe iron cased in softest gold 

The diamond shines, but oh 'tis atiQ a stone .| 
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XII. 

And days and weeks and months hare eome and fled. 
And still tiiyself thou wrapp’st all in pride; — 

While evermore I languish — all but dead— 

A widower lone, with a living bride 1 

XIIL 

The Are that lives the lofty tree within, 

All wildly breaking forth, consumes the wood ; — 

Just so the flame that bums in me unseen. 

Now fiercely raging, makes my heart its food. 

XIV. 

^s said the cause away the evil ceases. 

In love, howe’er, this trath but scarcely holds ; 

For in thy absence still my pain increases. 

And Grief coils round my mind her crushing folds. 

XV. 

Man’s passions, like refracted rays of light, 

Chameleonize all things on which they play ; 

Now my despair, into the noon of nighi. 

Turns, as by magic black, the noon of day. 

XVI. 

Ilieie’s gloom on earth, and gloom in sky and air. 

Gloom in mead — gloom in street— gloom in.my room 

Gloom — ^gloom in sun and moon and stars so fiur, — 

And in my heart, — the darkness of the tomb ! 

XVII. 

Though frise to truth and faithless to thy vow. 

Though grown so cold— unkind— and hard to me. 

Though like the fickle moon inconstant thou ; — 

Like dews to dusk, I still am true to thee ! 
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XVIII. 

O troth in happier hours between os plighted I 
O promises her so oft repeated I 
O TOWS so warmly made, hat now so slighted ! 

O Love, — alUconqaering Love, by her defeated I 


XIX. 

' Where are ye fled ? Ah, east to winds of heav’n I 
Bat still my heart, as looks a blasted tree 
Skywards whence flashed the fire by whioh *twas riv'n. 
Turns to its tyrant, — ^tnnis, my love, to tiiee 1 


XX. 

Thou didst love me once as thy own dear breath. 

And call me, — " my life,'* — sitting by my side ; 
Beseems thee then with scorn to cause my death ? 

My death I nay, rather thy own suicide I 

* 

XXI. 

Melt — ^melt, thou flinty soul, O melt again 

In streams of love, and fresb'n my withered heart ; 
Soften that breast where once my head hath lain. 

And be, my Goddess, kind as once thou wert I 

t 

xxn. 

I cannot bear this torturing, wild unrest, ^ 

I cannot bear this cruel, ling'ring death ; 

O come, if Pity yet doth sway thy breast. 

And with one killing glance remove my breath I 


Raw Shamca. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

JcALOtrSY AND LoVE — ^A HoBBANO’s MaDNBBB. 

** QINGE the incidents of the memorable night,” said 
^ Preo Nath, ** Ensam had not exchanged a word 
with her husband. She indeed slept occasionmly with him 
in the same room, but would not look him in the face or 
turn her ^es to him. It appears that Chunder- was resolved 
to watch his wife and observe her conduct towards the boy 
whom he honored with the suspicion of being her lover. 
In his own mind, he had very little doubt of their improper 
intimacy, but he thought it necessary to detect them in 
unequivocal guilt before he would be justified in imbruing 
his hands* in his wife’s blood, or in committing suicide to 
avoid the shame of her infamy. His health gave way 
under the influence of the suspicion that was gnawing 
his breast. When asked about the cause, he complained 
of headache, and on that pretext always retired from the 
outer apartments to his room at an eArly hour of the 
night in order to be able to watch the motions of his wife 
who generally kept herself confined to her bed. To effect 
his purpose, he concealed himself behind a window of his 
wife’s room, and applying his eye to a chink in the shutter, 
lay himself in wait for the expected catastrophe. 

^‘Through the hole he could perceive his wife wallow* 
ing in her bed. She is impatient for the arrival of her 
lover, thought he. Observing a tear glide down her 
cheeks, God !” cried he, ''she is weeping because the 
lioy'is late.” Then he heard her heave a profoimd sigh. 
"Why do you sigh ? ” said he as if addressing his wife, 
'flie will be in presently. He can not long stay away, 
leaving so beautiful a lady to sigh and weep for him.” « 

" But in spite of his prediction, the boy did not come^i' 
for hours and hours together. "Isee,” thougbhhe, "lem - 
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in m j supposition. It is she who has fallen madly 
in love with him. As a boy, he can not yet feel any 
passion for her, beautiful though she ia'’ 

** At last the boy made his appearance to relieve 
his anxieties. But far from finding relief, his whole 
frame shook with unearthly passion, and his legs almrat 
refused to support his weight. The boy came in merrily 
into the room. When Kusam heard his steps at the 
door, she turned to the other side to conceal her face. 
Chunder exclaimed, as if still addressing his wife>- 
^‘Ah! why conceal your face from one whom you are 
dying to see ? Turn, gentle beauty, and bid him wel- 
come. Ah, you are angry with him for being late 1 For- 
give him this time, he will never again play tl^e truant.” 

Supposing his mistress to be asleep, the Iwy 
stood irresolute, when he heard a sigh. Not knowing 
whether she was asleep or awake, he softy glided round 
her bed to see if her eyes were open or closed. The 
jealous husband now became pale as if he already saw 
Kusam cling voluptuously round the boy’s neck. The 
boy, reaching the other side of the bed as noiselessly as 
before, was surprised to find his mistress in tears. As 
their eyes met, she itibbed her’s to conceal her feelings, 
but he had seen sufficient to convince him that she was 
weeping. “Mother,” asked he, “ why are you weeping ? 
For the last few days, you are always in bed, and the 
joy that beamed in your countenance before, is seen no 
more.” “ Get away 1” cried $ABam, “ and do not annoy 
me in that way.” 

“ The husband behind the window thoughlTKusam 
affected great anger at the boy’s lateness, as a lovm^s 
mistress might do. “ She will soon come round,” sa^ 
he, “and again try to detain him. Ah! 1 sea be is 
slowly going away grieved. He is yet too young to 
learn the a^ of women. An older lover would naie 
fidlen to her feet tb appease her.” 

“After the boy. had reached the door, Kusam 
thought s^ had gone too fiur^ and therefore oaQed hiin 
^back. ClmBder semng lus predictimis verifi^ tremM^ 
dike .an. aspon.leaf, . -the bey came hear, Kusam 
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asked him to partake of the sweetmeats lying in a cup 
over the chest On examining the dish, the boy found 
she had not tasted a morsel. “ Mother,” said he, ** you 
have not even touched this. 1 know 1 gave the half to 
my master, and brought the rest for you. 'Ihey are 
just what 1 left.” She felt no appetite, she said, but the 
boy refused to touch the things unless she partook of 
a portion, at which she desired him to take three-fourths 
and leave the rest for herself. The boy complied with 
this direction, and went away. 

‘‘The unhappy husband experienced fearful tor- 
ment when he heard his wife desire the boy to partake 
of the sweetmeats. “ So,” said he, “ the lover must 
have the delicacies prepared for herself, and be a co- 
sharer with me. It is natural. She cannot taste any 
thing good without reserving a portion for him. But 
here she hw kept the whole for him. She has lost even 
her appetite from love. 0 1 mighty accursed passion, 
there is nothing impossible for thee. She will eat after he 
has tasted it, the thing being sweetened by his touch.” 

“ But he was rather surprised on seeing the boy 
depart. He thought he would soon return. So he 
waited for minutes and then for hours, but still the boy 
did not come. He started various suppositions to 
account for his departure. He suspected he had been 
obser\’ed in bis hiding place. As this was rather im- 
probable, he thought we boy was a simpleton, and did 
not know that a woman, however shammess, was to be 
wooed for her favors. At last he came to the conclusion 
that they had appointed another time for meeting, 

“ The next night Ghunder like a faithful sentinel 
waa against his post behind the broken window. The 
boy came at tho usual hour, and pouring some ftuit at 
her feet, whispered something into her ear, bringing 
lus face near her face. She smiled a ghastly smile, 
and told him as before to eat the sweetmeats. On ex- 
amining the place indicated the boy was graved to find 
that his mistress had not tasted tlw* last day’s refresh- 
ments. Therefore, taking the new dish to her, he said 
with tears in his eyes that he would. not touch the 
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toadied and taking t^ umM niond^ raieed H tp bar 

laoiitli.*' 

^*AU ttw toM^ Cfamider wu in great Bgotiy, iAiA' 
ia cr e ftoo d u mteodtgr odmi He atw hie mft 
Maing on tba boy aaheaatimthe floor to f repant • 
Betel leaf anth lime, oatediu, orem eat and p|[ncea. The 
bo/olao fivooentlj ieoked at hta miatreas. Chuadflr 
thonght he dptecM a guilty hinah in her dteeko. The 
boy riain^ presented a Mtd to her Hpa, and while ddng 
ao, bod luB book tamed towoida Chmidap, who thoii^t 
he heard them kiae eadi odier. When the boy reoemd, 
Chunder intently examined Knaani’e faroe, bat the dia> 
tanee at which he stood, did not enable him to disoero 
the marks on her lips or dieeka. But on taming to the 
boy’s taoe, he was honor-etradc to soe him chewing betel 
himself vaiy greedily. For> the he tihooght, hod 
taken out oT her mouth a portion of the die was 
chewing. He felt his head to swim ; his feet reded ; his 
hands released^ their bold of the window bars, and he 
sat down in high fever. After a few minutec^ however, 
the boy departed, leavii^ his master to put what eons* 
truction he pleasM on the above aoene. IDie whispenilg 
ccmversation alluded to befoie, left no doubt in Chundbrw 
mind that the dmb f<w meeting had either been •ppomb* 
ed or deferred. • . 

''Thus tile ili>fiUed husband went on, torthiing 
himself day after day with nniittmable woes. He len 
his deasaraa, left Ins amusements, left his ooenpaticn, 
left his Ibod, lefthh drink, Idt his deep, ana pladim 
himsdf beh^ the broken udndow, enjoyed the loxurr 
of aelf4otment> For the 1^ few days he had divtdm ‘ 
his time between watdiing his irife mid gasing 
BtKiobonoskpne.' It appeomd that at first he had 
aotbingfeMept sdadtation fer the latter, being e«lrimdl|» ' 
attached to hiiwifia But as his love fer histilfedfe 
cnaaedr his pudon fer fithoobooadioiree grew lOiMwiiti* * 
tmm- A| last when ho oatne to hate his wffib Bd lfar» 
^oamis atmoet mod in love with ^MtooboMdhoims. W. 
an often as hp stood b ilm leftar^i laflh or gasw ak>^ 
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she either averted her looks or took a different 
direction. 

'^Finding his attentions thus repulsed, he at last de- 
voted his Ixray and soul entirely to the serrioe of his 
wife. He often stood with a sword in hand to guard her 
room. A military sentinel could not more punctually 
and faithfully perform his duties in times of war. But 
all his watching was in vain, till one day when he wm 
about to mount guard, he saw the lovers in a suspicious 
position. For Kusam was nervously shaking in her bed, 
while the boy appeared to be just issuing from below a 
quilt thrown over her body, and had his eyes directed to- 
wards the place of his concealment. He felt a lightning 
instantly to pass through his frame. He cursed himseu 
for not coming a little earlier that he might expose the 
guilty pair and kill them on the spot. “I have seen suffi- 
cient already,” muttered be, rather audibly,* ^ to dispel all 
my doubts, if any existed after the nij^ht scene. Besides 
1 can no longer bear the agony which u daily tearing my 
breast. 1 must kill her to-night and ravishing Bhoo- 
boneshoree, fly across the country. My passion for Bhoo- 
boneshoree has become so intense that 1 can not possibly 
support my existence without one repast on the sweets of 
her person. Her favor is out of the question ; but if 1 
can commit murder, 1 may as well add^a lesser crime. ^ 1 
must watch Uie time when she is alone. If her cries 
prevent the execution of my purpose in its entirety, I 
shall at least have the satisfaction of holding her in my 
arms or, imprinting a kiss on her cheeks.” Then after a 
pause, he continued, ** How I wish she would come to my 
room alone to intercede in favor of my wife 1 But af- 
thouf^ all the other ladies have often annoyed me with 
such visite, she who could make me do whatever she liked, 
would come. 1 cannot miter her room* But she 

fe a very early riser, and goes to. the tank to wadi hm 
face and hands when it is still dark!. I will meet her 
there, and carry out my intention, fer from human sight 
and hearing. Before her cries can bring the awakened 
sle^[ier3 to her aid, 1 will Imve run away a conaadraalde 
iftstence from toe house.” 
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IBOU- knowest bow 1 loirad thee^ O Romance. 

Wben health and leisure crown'd my youthful days. 
And still Z love thee for thy winning ways. 

Thy wondrous magic power and witching glance. 

For at thy bidding shield and polish’d lanoe. 

Helmet and plume before my eager gase. 

Appear dim glimmering thro* times* twilight hassc 
And steep my senses in a pleasant trance. 

I see thee all at onoe stretch forth thy hand, — 

Castles lift up their lordly heads on high, — 

Again, from left to right, slow wares thy wand. 

And knights start up in iron panoply, — 

The lists are form'd,*— and hark I — I seem to hear 
The trumpets speak in accents stern and clear. 

Some nj, O eweet Romance, tliat thou art dead. 

That with thy pnwence thou bleM no more 
This wml'leM earth, where wrdid men adore 
Not thee but Mammon— all unwearied ; 

!niat lore for thee from human heart, hath fled : — 

— Por me, I Me thee oft when day i. oe'r. 

The aame bright spirit who in time, of yore 
On Imami and eartli mob golden radiance shed. • 
What llnf at Duty's call Fre sow to fret 

md Icd^per. and aoooant. long weary hour., 

StiQ can 1 Snd rate momenta to tmtgot 

Awhile the worit« 4ay worid mid Wria and flowera, ' 
And hold, O gpddew, eeneerM mreet with thee. 

And lirten to thy tale, and minstrelsy. 


O. C. PUTT. 



B^INISCENCKS OF A KERANI'S LIFE. 

OIUPTEB XVIL 

A N«W BtTBRA SAHBP. 

“ T^HEREVER you neo a head, hit it,” was the 
advice of some sou of the Emerald Isle to bis 
English friend on introducing him to a regular Tipperary 
row. I have been trying to ioUow the advice to the 
best of my power, and have been hitting at every head 
right and loft about me, without, however, doing aught 
in malice ; and, till I am bettor advised, I intend to fol- 
low this course. 

We had a good Burra Saheb heretofore in the 
Treasuiy ; but Barra Sahobs ore not fixtures, and tho 
delineation oi one docs not necessarily describe all 
others. My old friend was a pious Christian and a good 
man generally to serve under. His successor is a man 
of an altogether diffment stamp. But be is nevertheless 
a crack financier, and one th(m>uglily fit for the high 
post whidi he has been sdeeted to occupy, exc^t 
m <me respect only, which I shall proceed to explain. 
In the round of pleasures that he W gone throng, be 
has come in contact with all sorts of scamps^brothers 
and cousins of his friir acmiaintances, pimps and go-be- 
tweens, tooken-down hotel -Keepers and Keepers oi empty 
houses, and #hat not? All these people are of oourse 
beggars,*^ loafors, or whatever 'dfo yon may chooee to 
caU them. Their gay friend is fiour a mreoit m*n at the 
Presiden^, and he must provide frur ahem aU ; and the 
old man is weak and sdly enough to yiflidltb th^ pres- 
sure. former Batva JSaheb had never^peqfietnited a 
jobbery in office, except hs the one instance to whieli 
1 have refenred, whm he appamtedT the eon of a pms 
Bonal friend cf his, a yonng am inmeperienoed fotfoer, 
to a post of great importanoe, hi •moeneeriion.ofABaay 
oaq^erienoed and deaerving mim But the ym a ( filli er 
in question wee ^a xeepecaKile man, veagr xmijfeiuAfy 
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oonneeted, and beoame in time f ’pamable aknittats 
The new Buna Saheb ^ed up evmy vacancy aa^ 
occaned«»not one or two»4mt a doaen-<~*with men tnost 
diarqpfolably eonneotod, wbo never could make good 
asastants, nut whoae olaime on him were awdi as be 
could not set aside. This omised great dissatas&otioa 
in the office; but of course Buna Sahebs tote not ea* 
pected to care mn(dk for tiiat Is tins an lidaited 
picture one high offiemr in one paitieolar office only* 
or will the cap fit others? Keranidom would answer 
the question folly if it could venture to speak out 

One of the asifortants of the office had a smaU 
parcel containing books to send to England. It had 
been packed earefolly in tin and oov«m ever ifilh 
wax cloth, when by accident it caught the Buna SaheVa 
eye. “ What business has that pareel in the Treasury ?" 
“None whatever,” replied the assistant referred to. 
“ It has only come with me.” ** What does it contain ? ” 
“ Books.*' “ What books ? I mast i^pen the parcel sinbe 
I find it in the Treasury.’’ ** t have no <meetioD to 
your opening it, sir ; only it will cost me a trifle to pack 
it up again, and 1 ihall also lose present mail 
steamer, as there would remain no time to repack it 
to-day.’’ “Idu^ care; it must be opened;’’ and he 
took up tiie paredl, and carried it arith him into fail own 
room, ffiioray amr the earner of it was sent fiw. 
“Now tall me tiuly what the parcel coaiains?” 
“Books only, as I have said bd^.” “Whatboolm?” 
“Iwont say tha^ because tiiat is not my seesst but 
that of Mtotiier 'persda.” “ Bnt when I open fltepsnMl 
1 shall know.* “ Open it then and {dense ynmaeilf.'’ 
“ But is there aaytiung within to please ? Why dxmt 
you name the hooks.? “Iceuld not withoattheper- 
aBtksimi.cf a tUtd parte.” “dm I in tiawng 
that yo«aMpackitt|4ff.MaMcdMeeimha4fluerfa0^^ 
te Euilaiid?^ ate eonqdelely m the ’mng, 

air. IMnief that deMri^oneome oat firom Boijkad 
Is tkhreawlMV«>A gO'Ont foomtfais. vomatiBy” **m 

thate arnffitteg within teat would uAimjA me in tee 
thgtee «No.*' «Wea you auSf 
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take away vour |»axod; but miady newer britig aodi 
things into tne Treasury again.” 

The man bad, howoTer, some good traitein his 
character. It is said he loved his wife to distraction, 
and went mad when she died. In a raoinent of tem- 
poraiy insanity he attempted suicide.. His sirdar bearer 
had suspected this, and stood concealed bdiind some 
almirahs, and when the master’s hand was raised to blow 
out his own brains, the servant rushed out and laid 
hold of it. In tibe scramble the pistol went off, but 
hurt no one. The bearer secured a handsome pension 
for life. Very well, indeed, had he merited it ! Call a 
nigger coward ; it is the fashion to do so ; but if this man 
was not brave, (an unarmed mait, attempting to disarm 
an armed madman) 1 do not know what bravery is. 

CHAPTER Xyill. 

aPPOmTMENT OF A NEW DUFTBY. 

A PETTY post in one of the Departments of the Trea- 
sury had fidlen vacant — m. that of aduflty onRs. 6. 
The candidates wore many ; a long line of Khans and 
Meets stood ranged awaiting the arrival of the Burra 
Saheb, who wished to make the selection himself. During 
tiie time of the former Burra Saheb there was a sinnlar 
vacancy in the post of a durwan, with a similar parade 
of up-country athletoes. The selection in both oases 
was ciiaracterisiic. The former Burra Saheb asked 
each man his name. ** Ramdeen ^Ojah.” ** Ojah won’t 
do; I dont want a Brahman.” **Gngraj- Doobay.” 

No Dobbay for roe : the same objection as to No L” 
** Matadeen Tewary.” “ I wont have a Tewaty any more 
than an Ojah or a Doobay.” Luchmipnt CStowbay.” 
“ The same objection as before. All Brahmans are liad 
men, and 1 wont have any.” **Bttt whv dp ypucmu^dw 
them to be bad men r asked jfchechiet eaimsm.v 
it is a lesson of large experienoa I ' have seen . that 
wherever a Ague is up, he his sure to produce his . 
sacred thread; and 1 have seen ai^ tlnd. the mitivM 
present invariably tdke bis and try to .get hiin -9^* 

*‘Bat, that isonly a rogue’s tiidc. Hiwrogup-aihot nsUpilK 
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Murily a Brahman. 9a nomes, providad with a thread, 
aimpiy that, if deteefedy he ihaj be able to api}ei9TO tiie* 
xellgiflaia prejudices cd his cdttnWib^, and thus abldtre 
a we retreat*’ it ad: Then (he man irKd haa 
his thread by caste rights ^uld We all tiie grilteir 
bold on the sympathy oi his counhymen, I do liot'VrW 
Buehaman. You there, urhat is your name?'’ Lutehmha 
Sing.*' ‘*Ah t that do reiy well. Sing means a ^lidh’, 

I think. Well, I wiU l^ve the lion. He is a good 
stalwi^.man, too. Let him be enrolled.” 

The present Burra Sahib drives in in his buggy. All 
the Khans and Hoers make their humblest salaam. 
He does not even look at the men. ** Just read over 
tjieir names.” The names are read over. One, two 
three, four ; he shakes his head in duapproyal. The 
name of the fifth is Shaik Baichoo. "Stand forth, 
Baichoo! Have you worked any where before?” 
" Yes, Huzoor ; in the Boxy Khana for two months.” 
" Very good, that will do. Let. him be appointed.”* 
Baichoo’s maternal uncle tea" Hafez,” wlu> made "a 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and now keeps an empty house in 
Chunam Gully. 

The subject stinks; and the reader has had 
enough of it already. The Burra Saheb works very bard 
and taken all in ail, is not a bad office mastor. When 
he does take the nde of a worthy man, he supports^ him 
thoroughly, and no amount of opjpe^en from hmher 

Q uarters ever made him forego the si^ he had teSien. 
’p.lbo pubUc, he is mmre ao^mmodating than bis pre* 
deeessor. There is no precise adherence to JB o’clock 
with him, mid ladies and lA. Sabe|Whes always got 
their wpik done with great expedition. At the sanm 
time be does hcd vsBow the public to crow over his 
st^bmdmates. Sonm ., frascible son of Neptune - had 
threatened to . a, nsddar if hisidieqne wasnot attmid- 

ed to at. oiice.* The. .poddar. xepc#ted the matter %> 
^ Bama. Saheb,. who ^19 him to pay fhia 

afteciritomy body |lse Was paid. Neptttfte Juidiw 
rmponstoiM ** I shall bandyoujip to 
ifryott my WKHhef uro^d,” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

* 

Bcnw ICILLlONAIBra. 

I F I have hurt any one in the ^4lort bttt brilliant 

chapters that I have written, let him smid me a new 
pugree dr ehoM, and I riiall forget the poet. Sachin 
the words of Joe Miller, slightly altered, should be my 
answer to all Burra Sahebs orChotaSahebs wi^ may feel 
aggi^ed at what I hare written. The public at large 
1 'have generally treated respectfully, with occasional 
exceptions here and there.* But there must be many 
more exceptions in the pages to follow. 

1 remember that 1 have already described one 
millionaire. 1 can recall to mind many others whom 
1 have known. One was a fat fair man, about 40 years 
old when t first saw him, who fed well and dressed 
well,<>^both in the native fimhion, and was the ownmr of 
some ten lacs of Rupees, the interest of whidi he would 
come to the Treasury to receive. He did not know to 
read and write, and instead of signing his name was con- 
tent to put down his x mark. ' Bless me ! he did not know 
even to speak. To every question he smirked in reply, ^ 
and the sircar at his side was obliged to explain what* 
he meant. The man seemed to be very good natured 
though, and I dare say accepted the evils of life re- 
sigu^ly. Ten lacs of Rupees with stupidity like hie 
would, perhaps, be regarded as an unbe^ble'eril by 
some, and, it allotted apart firom the good nature given 

* Oar friend egregioas of the Imebtow Tbneo is savsge at 
my remarks on Dmukeaness. 1 tinev the cap at raadom and 
did net meau it eapeoiattv for him ; bat he is wdoame to veer it, 
if it fits him. He bshUes glibly of boote,— Wdlingtoas, Nium- 
leens, and Hardocks. Permtps he belongs to the tMe, or, laa 
hsd expense o{ ereiy variety ef boots on his evil leathw. '])at 
he^eed not be in a funk ; T nerer nse 'Uiy Bung bat naganu. 
Fire away your eham thunders, my man I Rise ii seUing at 8-12 
a mannd, and yoa must want jioe for h»^oo-p«ru and jisew my, 
Mdee hay wl^ the aun ( Mbokpijae’s Maganae ) shinwab^ 
you. Heamnsl hoar load even egragionaes can hiey UUdW die 
lufltteDfie of gin I 
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to ]iini, woald perhaps make many mad. But he took 
tlic iufilctioa very quietly; at^ slept, and was merry 
in luj own way, — as an orthodox Hindu. 

Millionaire No. 2 whom I remember was equally 
illiterate. He also did not know to road and write, and 
did not sign hia own name; blit he was of the gen^ 
‘‘ Young Bengal,” from the tassel of his cap to the tip 
of his boots, and always dined at Davy Wilson— the 
baker’s. The whole aim and end of existence to him were 
comprised in dressing smartly, dining at Wilson’s, 
and driving out in the course to stare at ladies. Where 
he slept the d — ^1 only knows. They say that Sibkissen 
Banerjee, the convict 1 have referred to in a previous 
chapter, once gave him a smart whipping, because he 
wanted to have the precedence of him somewhere. 
The place need not be named ; Sibkissen was then in the 
height of his impudence, and the millionaire had the 
worst of it He drank out his fortune, and left his 
widow a beggar. 

Millionaire No. 3, when I knew him, was a young 
man — scarcely above 25. He had been once at school, 
but of course had learnt nothing beyond being able to 
write to Wilson to order hot tiffin. The one sole object 
of his life was to have a new mistress every day — with 
wine and tamaa^a in her company ; and each new day 
was an exact repetition of the days past by, with such 
incidental variadous as chance brought about Over 
the wine bottle he bet with a chum that his companion 
for the day was the prettiest woman in the t^wn. His 
friend mamtained that he knew another who was pret- 
tier. A wager was laid. * The two scarlet ladies were 
brought together ; ilioir admirers retmued their respec- 
tive opinions ; hard words were exchanged ; the wino 
bottle was triumphant: and the millionaire got wbll 
kicked. But he did not lose his friend for all ^t; the 
very slight disagreement between them, which only 
in kicking, b^ng eas^y^ inade up next momitig. 
Are'the8ei>veidrawn sketefaM? They are token 
fhti life, the name cd the parties only being withheld. 
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Millionaire No. 4 was a Young Bengal in days past, 
but became an Old Hindu towai^ the termination of 
his career. He was a ‘person of partf^ went through a 
splendid fortune, contracted debt^ got cured of his 
follies, entered a profession, and amassed another for- 
tune bigger than his old one. He all at once donned 
tho ap))earance of respectability, made his poojaha with 
great parade, and affected to be a representative man 
of the highest order. But he was* old Satan himself 
under his cloths ; kept a venerable 2 nmp in his pay ; 
cheated right and loft, notwithstanding that he already 
pussessed more money than he knew what to do witli. 
lie was the only rich man with a very cruel heart that 
I know of. Just before the Treasury a poor cooly with 
u heavy load on hi.s head fell down before his carriage ; 
the driver pulled up ; the carriage stood still, but only 
for two minutes, to allow the cooly get up. The 
great man within was in a terrible {Mission ; ho ordered 
the poor cooly to be well whipped ; two or three cuts 
were given to him, when the bystanders — one or two 
European gentlemen from Spence’s — interfered so vigo- 
rously that tho coachman was obliged to desist. 

Ah ! my masters ! This is a very bad world to 
live in, and a poor Kerani sem very little to envy in 
those who are placed above him— especially among 
millionaii'es who make so much fuss in the world. An 
acquaintance of mine, who had a niune at school and 
joined the mmcantile line when I became a kerani, is 
now a beggar in the street^ simply from having kept 
c impuny with millionaires and contemned all humbler 
fry. I would rather be a dog and cry Bow wow ” 
than go after a millionaire that T may be talcp u for a 
great man too. ‘ 



. THE MOOR'S REPLY. 

In the year 1478 Fer^nand, king of Oa^le, sent a knight of the order 
^f St, lago to. Granada to demand aome arreais of tributo. Mtdy '^hen 
Haiisaa, who was toon kio^ received the Spanish knight in stator seated on a 
magnificent divan, and enrroauded by hie guanl and noUea. When the 
^ wortoy woitior d^vered Ins message, the whiskers of .the proud Moor ouvled 
up with anger and disdain. "Go^ tell your monarch,'’ said he, "that the 
mint of Granada now coins apear-heads and glittering blades of swords in. 
stead of gold, and that our loyal subjects are ready to resist to the last his 
ttiyust demands.* 

A RM'D cap-a-pie, with half a score 
Of lances in his train. 

Hard spurring speeds by tower and town 
A gallant knight of Spain. 

On, on th^ ride, — aright nobly strain 
Their coursers tried and true, 

Till gleaming bright Granada’s towers 
Burst on their longing view. 

And as they gallop o'er the plain, 

And thro’ the city gate. 

The Moors look up in wonder. 

At tBeir mudde pomp and state,—- 
—Their prond and pawing horses. 

Their haughty martial air,— 

They were the boast of Christendom, 

Those knights of prowess rare. 

What brings them to Granada ? 

Why ride they in such guise r 
Why have they left tiieir castl’d homes. 

These warriors of emprise ? 

Is it that* they have come to tr^ 

Within the listed ring, 

■Tlirir skill with Mootidi cavalien. 

In presence of the Itiog ? 
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Ther ntop before the Alhambra’s gates, 

Tliey enter and beheld 
With wondering eyes the lavish waste 
Of silver, gems and gold. 

Led by grim mutes they reach at last 
The presence chamber where 
The monarch sat, and round him stood 
His guard with sabres bare. 

The trumpets peal’d a warlike note. 

Till rang that ancient hall. 
jRanners, which hung with drooping folds. 
Bustl’d upon the wall ; 

Upstarted Moorish knight and esquire, 
Gleam’d lance and scimitar, 

— O there were hearts that hail’d with joy 
Those iron notes of war f 

*« I know full well,” with gleaming eyes, • 
Harsh spoke the warlike king,’ 

What message from my ancient foe, 

" Thus proudly thou dost bring ; 

** Go tell him from his servile yoke 
** Granada now is free, 

** And nevermoie a Moorish prince 
4 ** To him will, bend the knee. 

" Go, tell him that our royal mint - ' 

** How coins, not gold. Sir kni^^, 

« But tmnper’d glaives and aheaves of darts, ; 

** And spear-heads sharp and bri^t « 

" And should be lock pretence to break 
" The peace that reigns, axovpd^ 

'' Bigbt soon he’ll see Our bsnners wave, 

” And bear our tocrin aoniid. 
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** Go, tdl him fhat omr towera are strong, 

** And keen oar tieaohant blades, 

“ Onr men are lojal, stannch and tme, 

** And gallant onr Alcajdea, — 

'' Granada's joatlis are chafing wild, 

** To hear the tramped bray, 

" And dark Nevada's mountaineers 
Are eager for the fray. 

*' To shoir Tcm that my words are truth, 

" I 'll order, ere you go. 

To give our banners to the breem. 

And bid our trumpets blow 
“ Back to tby king,— 4ud ride with speed/— 

" Away, Sir knight, away, 

" The battle-clonds are gatiierittg dark, 

Hiere's danger in dday."' 

He paus'd,— his coal-Uack vysm flash'd fire. 

Stem was his look and high,— 

But the knight stood calm and silent. 

Nor deign'd he fierce reply. 

With coldemd kdty courtesy. 

He turn'd him from the hsU,^ 

And with bis followers stood without 
The Alhambra's lettering wall. 

O swift he spurred his noble steed • 

Across the Yoga , j^mn. 

For he brought a mighty message 

To. the Christian king of Spi^ j— 

War with the 1|ii»arl»--ere thi^ tikree.times 
•nie uioou its oouTse «|iidi mui. 

What heaps of .dead.trill ^oiiid dbe plains, 

Jbr battl^ lost' .mid 

i.,.- is* C. H. 




THE DOMESTICATED SON-IN-LAW. 

rpQE above expression would hardly convey an in- 
■ telligible idea by itself, because it is not a vocable 
of European invention. It is our renderiuff of the Ben> 
mlee ^-whn^l We believe no other language can 
boast of such a phrase, — no, not even the venerable 
mother of our provincial diidect. The Sanscrit, with 
its exuberant vocables and interminable compound, has 
failed to supply a term which its daughter, the Bengalee, 
has readily produced. The Sanscrit has its ** domesticated 
lisard” ( )» its " domesticated pigeon” ( ), 

its domesticate stag*” its “domesticated 

sparrow,” ( ), and lots of other domesticated oiganics 
and inorganics, comprising animals, vegetables, gard* 
ens, Ac., out it could not excogitate a phrase su^ as 
the one which stands at the head of this ]raper. 

The cause of this linguistic poverty in the mother 
languid is the idealistic poverty of our forefathers who 
were its grammarians, lexicographers, poets, and philo* 
si^hers. With adl their ingenuity and exuberant imagin- 
ation they had not been able to rise to the high con- 
ception to which in these latter da3rs, Ben^ees have risen 
by the manufacture of an additional vocable, a new com- 
pound, in the expression Wf-wtsl^i The nearest ap- 
proach to this conception in Sanscrit literature is in the 
character of the or «rrt*r (Koyal brother-in-, 

law, or ,the brofher-in-law of the State) who cuts so con- 
spicuous a figure in the Mrichohhakatika. This interest- 
ing character appeared in a court of Justice, which we 
may call “ the Court of King’s Bench” of the time in 
Avanti, with a view to lay on an innocent Brahmin the 
charge of a murder whidk the “ brotheir-in-law of the 
State” had himself attempted, and, as he himself believed, 
successfully cmnpleted. In pnrsoanoe wifh the practice 
the age, v^n the crier called out to the by-aj^ders 
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oatsi.de, if any peraoa had a suit or acUon” to institute, 
Sakara, (for that was the name of the royal relative) 
came forward and said, ** I am a paragon of humanity, 
the brother-in-law *of the State, the lioyal hrothevdo- 
law, 1 have an action to higr.” On the J udge’s proposing the 
postponement of his action, the royal relative cried out : 

** What my case not to be heard to-day t 1 will speak to 
my patron and brother-in-law, the king — I will speak to my 
sister (tiie queen) — I will speak to my mother, and will 
get this Judge dismissed and another appoint^ in bis 
place.” The Judge, manifestly of smaller mettle than 
Sir W. Gascoyne of FalstafTs and prince Hal’s days, then 
allowed him to state w'hat his action” was, when the 
palatial plaintiff replied : ** I will whisper my Mtion 
into your ear. I am of a great family. My &ther is the 
King’s father-in-law. The king is my father’s son-in-law. 

1 am the long’s SdU,” and the king is the husband of 
my sister.” 

But the Sanscrit dramatist had no conception of the 
character which Bengal society has fnoduow under tte 
title of m-wtyt^ I The domesticated son-in-law is still 
more interesting than *'the brother-in-law of the State.” 
!nie Kind’s “ 8dl&” was a burden on the royal household. 
His Majesty would scarcely have missed such an dKoer 
if the Queen’s mofher had never borne a son, and a 4(dh 
cousin of the queen could have sustained witii equal dig- 
nity the rank of the SaU of the State.” 

Not so however the domesticated son-in-law. He 
is a neeewity. He answers to a demand. He conld 
never be dispensed with. Daughters born to weafth must 
marry. But men of fortune, tiiemseives would, 

not suffer thtir children to b^me inmates of other fiimi- 
lies. They must keep up tbrir authority over their own, 
ofispri]^ as long as tfae^ tive. Thtir danghteis must 
not depend for their subsidence- pit besides tbeW’: 
ralves, uor be controlled by psffBoniB, hriew their own level, 
in we^h and reputation. And every ami^of fostin^>, 
considers hijoaelf the greatest favourito sifijt and ths 
•highest in rank, aMuence and reputation. Without ato{i!^ 
iHdg to consider , how other sons of the asiim tSbddesi 
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feel tlieroselves in their respeetiTe podlioas, .he at any 
rate is in hie mm wniih^—eXi\ otiiera are . bdoar- hie 
eenith. Is he then to stoop to that level and allow his 
tUughters to beeome wards of anollier family by matri- 
monial alliaaoa ? 

But then daughters must many. What tiien is 
to be done ? Tbe fiivourite of Fortane solves the di- 
fficulty ly having such sons-in-law as would be residents 
in his own house. And the koolin market, on which 
we need not expatiate here, readily supplies the wmt. 
This in few words is substantially tbe history of the 
production of the specimen of human nature fat which 
the idiom eS Bengal society has found the term uir-srtwt^, 
or, as we have angUdted it, Bie domesticated aon-in-law. 

Before, however, tbe devel<qnnent of the above 
cimeu could be completed, many obstaructions had to be 
encountered. There was in the first piace the natural 
unwillingness in well-to-do men, whethef bom to for- 
tune or not, to surrender their sons to become wards of 
other fiunilies, and this unwillingness would be even 
greater than the millionaire's own reluctance to give up his 
daughters to a similar fate. There was again tbe philologi- 
cal difficuulty— the religious difficnltv — and tbe moral 
difficulty to be overcome. The philolofipcal difficulty is 
founded on the very wwds which signify mavtiage in 
Sanscrit, the mother of all Hindoo dialects. The most 
common word is <tnd it is synonymous with 
for says Amara : The former is deriv^ 

from which is the same as Uie Latin dttco— 4mpl]ddg 
that the husband leade or conducts tbe wife to ms oWn 
house. The latter is from ^ which Westergaard renders 
by “regere,” ** amere,” Ac., and the idea oonveyed is that 
the httsbsad takes the wife and is her povcmor. In 'the 
case of tiie domesticated son-in-fatw, however, marriage 
becomes a mknfmusr. i^limself a ward his wife's faUimv 
he cannot tabs Aer nor, yovem her either. 

The same misnoiber attadtea also to tho ' wife under 
the above circumstances. A manied 'fiamafo !i ‘.<wBed . 
fep. fdbm ai«(inhroe«thM!md, i. fiams Ifer 
her husband's dmnieile, but the wife cd ibs doinetfeist 
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son-in-law, though married, is still, Uiera^t not 
taken away, the word mgnifyii^ an nnmarriM finale. 

The ordinary words implying hwband and iia^ 
and ** the supporter,** and ** the supported,” ^ abo 
unfortunate for the hero of this paper, ^e matrimonial 
relation according to the import of the terms is reversed. 
The husband who is himsen supported and mai nt a in ed 
by his wife’s &thar becmnes in realty the (support- 
ed), and the wife who through her own natural relatives 
maintains the husband becomes his qi#t ( supporter ). Ilie 
case becomes still more flagrant when the &ther niakes 
a settlement and gives the couple a separate reudenoe. 
Such settlements are invariably made on t^ dau^her 
and her children. The son-in-law gets nothing for nim- 
self, but subsists on. the bounty of his wife at his chil- 
dren. The Hindu law, unlike the Englieh, gives no 
constructive power or authority to the husband even 
on the income of his wife's own property, and the matri- 
oKoiial relation of nnd or, of and is at 
once hopelessly reversed. 

All this, a^n, is clearly opposed both to Ihe spirit and 
letter of the Hindu marriage ritual found^ on the Vedas, 
and this is what we have called the religious difficulty in 
the domestication of sons-in-law. In proof Jiereof we need 
only cite a. few 'extracts from Coleferocdte's teanslation 
of the same. > ^ 

« May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode ; 
** may crying women enter other houses than thine ; may- 
** est thou never admit sorrow ti^thy breast ; m^ertt^ou 
prosper in thy husband’s house, blest with his survival, 
** and viewing children.** 

* Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the firO) 
preceded by ihe bride, and reciting riiis text : 

'' The girl goes from her parents to her husbead’s 
** abode, having rtrktty ahaanad abstineiice [for. 

‘'days feom n^tioas salt^ Bamsell by ]aaaiin.lbf 

** thee we repaesB foea^ like a streaun ^ waten”^ 

* Tb»:.biide again treads on the idone.atMl.maki^ 
another bUation m rice, niffie ihe sulyrib^d 
'lerited' : ' ' 
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The Damsel lias worshipped the onerous sun and 
the regent of fire ; may he and the generous . sun 

UDKBATR HER AND HE EKOM THIS [ FAHlLvJ ; be tUs 

oblation efficacious.” 

** Auspicious deities have given thee to me : enter 
“ thy husband’s abode and bring health to our bipeds and 
“ quadrupeds.** 

•* De submissive to thy husband’s father, to his 
“ mother, to hi.s sister, and to his brothers.” 

“ 1 take thy liaiid for tho sake of good fortune, that 
“ thou mayost hccomo old with me,.thy husband ; may 
'• the deities, namely, the divine sun (Aryaman), and the 
'■ prolific being (Savitri), and the god of love, give thee 
“ as a matron unto me, that I may be a house-holder.” 

Heaven is stable ; tho earth is stable ; this uni- 
“ verse is stable ; these mountains are stable ; may this 
“ woman be stable in her husband’s family.’’ 

“ On tho following day, that is, on the* fourth exclu- 
sively, the bridegroom conducts the bride to his own 
house on a carriage or other suitable conveyance.” 

The mural difficulty to which we have referred, is in 
consideration of the immemorial practice of the oountiy — 
or os Menu calls it which indeed is 

the same rule to which Roman lawyers appealed by the 
words “more majorum.’’ The Hindobs of yore never 
drciunt of reversing the rule of their ritual by detaining 
daughters at home and domeBticating sons-in-law. The 
reverse practice has gtown j;ecently. in Bengal, since the 
development of BoUal dim’s Koolin s^stmn. To that 
system dhd to the caprice of wealth which dropped into 
lucky hands like windfalls during the period of necessary 
confusion intervening between the downfal of Sen^ndowla 
the r^ular settlement of better administration, the 
difficulties we have mentioned gave wayi Though the 
is perha^ nevot found? wxcept in orthodox 
laarilies, profe^ng a sanctimonious adheranoe to the 
tenets of the Shasters, yet the plain dictates of tiie raar- 
rii^e ritual are ignoi^ by the strong wj31 of men who 
vrould not aUow their daugbttf s to adopt their huidiftGds* 
domicile. . . 
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Sucli obBtiofite caprice, ho'weyer, only resuita in oii- 
taining for their daughters liushands of a low t^pe itot- 
withstandicg the high sounding title of Eocdins. No 
well-to-do man will, against the dictates of nature and of 
religion, consign his son to be a ward in anotiier family. 
The cannot, therefore, be a very brilliant char- 

acter. But be is and must be after all a ram avis. The 
natural relations of society would otherwise have lung 
been reversed. If Uie domestication of sons-in-law had 
been a general practice, then the surrender of sons must 
have been equally frequent. No man can obtain a 
son-in-law to be an inmate of his family unless another 
man has given up his own sun for that purpose. Every 
instance of the import of a must be concomitant 

with the export of a son. The exports from one set of 
families most numerically correspond to the impor ts in 
another set of households. A general practice of this 
kind, had it existed, must have singled out the Hindu 
community as a I'emarkable excoption to the natural rule 
of human society. Banished sons and domesticated 
sons-in-law would then be found in large multitudes. 
Society, however, could not degenerate so far — ^nor has 
it done so. 

The domesticated son-in law is, therefore, certainly a 
rara avis ” though not in the sense in which Horace 
used the expression. The character is, however, so 
well known that the Bengalee expression which design- 
ates it is familiar to men, women, and children in our 
province. And the character is so well appremated, and 
so well marked in all its features that further comment is 
not neoessanr* 

Windfalls of wealth do not drop from the clouds 
in these hard and monotonous days, and our precious 
** rara avis ” is becoming twer still A single generatit^ 
is in some cases sufficient to attenuate croros into 1^ 
The division and'sub-divauon . of property in two gener-7 
ations aoe often found to relieve gr^t families of esimr- 
scences gtdd necessary for the growth of tibe doms^ 
ticated Bon-in-li^.” He ii^ theifqre, fast going 
societj. The, spread of education is also a terribly pljis- 
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tacle to the propagation of this spedes. It cannot thrive 
in the new atmosphere. The rara avis ’’ bids &ir to 
be extinct before long, bat it is suiSciently interestii^ 
to have a sketch preserved in Mookerjee's Magazine before 
it absolutely becomes a thing of the past. 


SONNET,— ON WOMAN. 

'npiS Woman rales the world ! As Mother first — 
Revered — adored, we own her gonial sway 
From Reason's twilight to a Iwighter day. 

When lustier grown, hm bonds we gently burst. 
Next, warm in youth— our soul in love immened,— 
We wear the silken chains of some fair fay t 
Then melts Self in a better Self away. 

And Truth grows truer by Devotion nurst. 

And when age comes, and ebon locks turn gray. 

The Daughter steps in, — ^image of the Wife, 

And strews our weary path with blooms of May ; — 
Or saves perdianoe a parent's forfeit life, 
lake tiie femed Grecian damsel young and brave. 
Who feeed hd site from dungeon and the grave. 


Ram SaaaMA. 
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BBIMO 

TrantlatioHt from the Latter-dag Samkrit Poete. 

No. 1. 

To MV LaDT LoVB, OUUNQ a IVNAB EclIFSB. 

O tarry not, my love, beyond tby bower, 

Lo, yon ascends the node ; *tis th* edipse hour I 
*Twonld leave the moon, thy radiant face to swallow. 

Drawn by its more efihlgent, brighter halo. 

B. 

No. 2. 

A LaBY to AnOTBBR, SBSINO ebb ToILBTTB VNBVFFUsn 
IN THB MOBNINO. 

TTNBUBB’D is the saffron-patch on thy radiant dieek ; 

^ Untonch'd is the sandal-paste on thy bosom sleek ; 

Lo, still the collyrinm adorns thy dark eyesP fringe ; 

And thy lips are vermil still with the Tambufe^ tinge. 

O tell me, thou lady o’ the gtaeefol gait, 

Is thy husband a dolt, or a peevish mate ? 

* E. 

No. 8. . 

Tbb Answbb to tbb abovb. 

"liTY lord came home after long, weary years. 

And half the night was spent in wand’iingtalk;— 
Then sped the moments with my frets and tears; 

Bat when a little eahn’d, alas ! the ooek 
Crew, Mid Anrora, like a rival came. 

With angry fisce, and smotiber’d all tiie flame If 

* The Tambnl is the psepsBedPsn, -and not the betel IssfalsstaE. 
t It may be eiqdained to the Englkh reader that it is s^ tnAiTtiMfa. 
awng good Hindns to mve thsasielves op to eoamlbial/MiMw daring 
meming and evening, thenobr hems of pnyer 4t is a nn to tiansgNss 
this law. B. 
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No. 4. 


To AK Un&blbntiko Maid. 
rilHY fifuse, a fiili-blown lotus fair ; 

Thy Cjres, a light blue lily pair ; 

Thy teeth are Kunda blossoms white ; 

Tliy lips are blooming roses bright ; 

Thy jierson, — Chmnpae* claim their own ; 
O) why thy heart is liard as stone ? 

No. 5. 


B. 


To A Lady.* 

fYlHEY say, from flowers spring forth flowerets rare. 
The thing till now was beard, ne'er seen of men 
Lady I thy beaming face divine doth bear 

Two roses blooming soft on lilies twain 1 


A LoTsa's Praysb. 

O Lady with the spaAiling een. 
Give me a look again as keen. 
For ancient sages truly say. 

Poison's force, poison takes away. 

No. 7. 


R. 


Ik^ETHlNKS in colors false she sails, 

Qf 'therefore her sweet face she veils ? 

From moon or lily fair that charm 
She 8|ire purloined — else why the alarm ? 

Why fear t* expose the dainty face 
Unless stol’n goods were a disgrace ? 

Enitoa. 

No. 8. 

O Lady with the killing 

Why dye their firinge with caiwfnl ? 
Already deadly as it flies. 

Why add thou pohott to the dart ? 


B. S. 



THE BATTLE OP DONKEYING. 

A VIEW OF MODERN WARFARE BY AM AMOIEMT BRItiSH . 

HAN OF WAR. 

T^AR suddenly broke out. The whole Army however 
inarched to battle literally and truly with light 
hearts, and very naturally so. All the Olficers had had 
explained to them, on enormous black boards, the posL 
tion the enemy must scientifically take up. Every man in 
the Army had a plan of the day’s operations with the exact 
cover for each man scientifically interpollated upon it. 

Under these circumstances the Army Chaplains were 
sent to the rear or distributed among the mounted 
branches of the service, where numerous casualties were 
expected, as the ground had not been previously levelled. 
The horses also were short of work ; and owing to survey 
and interpollation duties, men and officers lud not been 
in the saddle for months. 

The young General, in wiiom the Army hod the 
utmost confidence, had passed out of the Staff College Ist, 
and all his Staff ditto, all, that is, save myself, who was the 
only unscientific man on the sta£^ not having yet passed 
in the ** Higher Astronomy,’’ but being 6 feet high, was 
told off with some equally unscientific Serjeants to carry 
and work on enormous Plane Table (the General’s own.) 

We the Staff soon came upon the enemy’s Staff and 
instantly took his bearing. 

We found him in a position where the variation of 
his compasses must have been something truly srwfuL 

This fact having been divulged and telegraphed to 
the Army, the smiles of satisfaction seen on all sides were 
most assuring. Assurance was doubly confirmed when the 
young and able General, fondly nicknamed ** Young 
Newton,” said in tlte qui^ sharp tone for which he. was' 
famous — " Got Ifis ParallRx ! ” 

The unscientific Sergeant Thomas Atkins even^grimlj 
smiled and sagely spoke at this periodr— 

W«^, sir. if every man be like he and only ^ h 
b%ttl<eaxe, 1 f^cerely pities the mounted bruich.’’^ / 
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Having fixed the Table, and eoitries being posted to 
prevent any one—treading softly near it, save m^lf (who 
woro list slippers with gold naib when near it,) my occu- 
pation was gone. I took a walk under the Hane Table 
and Burveyra ** Young Newton ” and Staff. 

Their appearance was almost as interesting as their 
conversation. 

The younp and able General was evidently as brave 
as scientmc, judging by the way he allowed his Chief of 
the Staff to hover about him. 

The Staff were all scientifically armed. The Chief 
of the Staff especially so. 

The variety and length and the more-than-needle- 
like sharpness of the diamond and adamant-tipped com- 
passes he carried sticking out and about him in every 
direction were apalling and he looked a veritable man-por- 
cupine. 

In vain had scientific tops of sorts been invented 
08 a cover for these truly magnificent yet dangerous ins-^ 
truments. 

Tipp'd with iron or topp'd with leather, 

Topp’d or tipp’d with both together. 

Wrapped in fars or bound with feather, 

They bored the upper, pierced the nptber. 

A remarkable story (not one of your unscientific cock 
and bull ones) is credibly related of one of these very 
instruments. When the Chief of the Staff was surveying 
m our Eastern possessions, the elephant he was survey- 
ing from suddenly sunk and died beneath him ; it was 
found he (the Chief not the elephant) had aocidmitally 
dropped one of these infernal instrummitB. For thb in- 
formation of the scienitfic who now abound we may men- 
tion, that the instrument had fallen to the ground, having 
passed through the remote vertebra and traverse the 
large bones and scapula prooUmgemtaxidormo of the 
greater animal. 

Being thoroughly wearied with the daading.refleo- 
tiou from the instrumoits and t^ endless iteratste cd 
Barometres, SectometreS) Thermometres, Cli|Mxmetiesy end 
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ometres of swta, 1 left my luxuriant shade undei* the Plano 
Table amidst a panic caused by the diswjovei^ that tlie 
enemy had an instrument to correct his variatioti, and 
riiat there was a suspicion of a slight scientific misiake 
amongst ourselves somed'here about the 14th decimal. 
If it had been the 4th, 1 might have helped them, but 
being otherwise, I went off in despair to Thomas AtkiM 
(unscientific Sergeant,) taking care that the news did 
not reach the unsuspecting Army, so confident in its chiefs. 

This unscientific Sergeant was justly proud of his 
watch, corrected daily by the Sun when the Sun shone. As 
this simple experiment can be carried out with a piece of 
stick and some thread to make a circle with, Thomas 
Atkins, being never without some thread and a stick and 
always on the look out for the Sun, generally had the right 
tima Mrs. Atkins was even more proud of the watch 
than her husband, if possible, and had the sole control of 
it in the house. 

I asked the Sergeant the time ; to our mutual conster- 
nation, from the enormous watch dangled an enormous 
bright chain of the purest steel, enough to curve every level 
in the place and make everything bear dead the opposite 
way. Horror was depicted in our faces. Said the Ser- 
geant—" Holy Virgin 1 save us and help us. What shall I 
do, sir ? It aint hay fault, sir. Me wife placed that watch 
in my pocket, sir, whilst she kissed nm as she said, sir, 
“ perhaps for the last time!” before going into action. Wo 
knew nothin' about them battle-axes, then, sir. Mow-a- 
days as you know, sir, (barring your honour) tl^e women 
‘is mostly bigger than the men and getting bigger every 
day, it strikes me, sir, (bless their weet hearts and bodies !) 
I was a standing on tiptoe, sir, kissing her, sir, when my 
wife dipped that watch into my pocket, under my 
tunic. It's seldom I takes it out, on account of the dif- 
ficulty of it, save to correct i^ you know, sir. What shftll 
I do, sir? I should be sorry sir, that the thing that I love 
sir, (1 d(mt mean the drain, sir,) should be the ruin of 
the whole Army." 

I smd— " Unsdenrific Sergeant Thomas Atkins, if yon 
could be tdtep suddenly as ill as you lo<^ and retire and 
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chuck that steel cable within 50 yards of the Chief of the 
Staff of the enemy, it strikes me you would pretty well 
ruin the enemy.” 

Thomas Atkins having been taken suddenly ill, 
departed upon his laudable errand. 1 went in out of the 
Sun, clmnged my boots, and sat under the Plane Table. 

1 must have been half asleep when suddenly a groan 
reverberated through the Aluminium fittings of the l%ne 
Table. 

It was the young and able General groaning, as he 
did everything else, uncommonly well. 

Another groan reverberating through the Table and 
Aluminium fittings, tlie Serjeants and myself hung on 
to the legs thereof, that being a part of our duty. 

' A hollow voice so different to the “ Got his Parallax” 
species was heard above us. 

“Wo are doomed I but — all is not yet lost.” 

The Chief of the Staff and all the Staff now hurried 
up, with consternation depicted in their faces, and, 1 am 
sorry to say, those fearful instruments in their pockets. 

1 felt as one who standing confidently in a fixed 
bayoneted square of his own men — suddenly saw them 
turn round and take as resolute and straight a bearing 
towards himself as they had previously done towards the 
enemy. That very Plane, but very shady. Table had 
heretofore been as a place of refuge unto me, and lol 
now 1 was to experience soon the feelings of the before* 
mentioned animal who sunk and died ! 

An inspiration seized me. Witli an Aluminium Pin I 
deeply pticked the young and able General’s leg, who 
innm^lately ordered lus Staff not to approach him within, 
compass range. 

The Chief of the Staff now said — “ A curious Instru- 
ment had made its appearance among the staff of the 
onemy. Judging by the number of sentries posted around 
it and the evident care with which it is handled, it must 
be of importance and its nature is unknown to us.” 

“ 1 know it ! I know it !” with most awful itera- 
tions groaned the young man. “I know its naiae..,aind 
have great expermuce in its nature.. 
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« 

** It’s a Kii^meconetre. Its secret was known to only 
one save myself, and our Government would not purchase 
the secret. 

“ That infernal Instrument takes Arcs and Angles and 
Angles and Arcs and -fund— bearings round and over a 
comer, besides reflecting every object it bears upon. Stand 
we stUl, and eveiy man and ^sition amongst us will be 
mapped and planned and oiir bearings specially and sever* 
ally interpollated upon in a few hours.'* 

" The whole army, Colonel Archimy, must retreat to 
rear of the great Trigonometrical Bases at once. Let each 
brigade, no — not brigade, but each man in the Army, 
march on his opposite bearing exactly”*-ssaid the young 
and able. 

The Staff departed with these orders, and the young 
General groaned — ** 0 for darkness or a Kickineometre ! 
We must make peace at any price ! " 

The whole Army immediately retreated in a Kick- 
meometre panic. 

There was a party in the Army who, though carrying 
out in every respect the wishes of their able young Ge* 
neral, nevertheless had great mis|pvings as to the present 
system, and now with a large army in full retreat without 
firing a shot, their misgivings were confirmed. 

The Blood floyal of England being in the Camp now, 
received full powers by telegraph to aqt as he thought fit. 

His Boyal H^hness asked the ''young and able,” how 
it was that without firing a shot the whole Army was in 
retreat The young man said in re]>ly, that it was no use 
%hting the enemy with the scientific rdbouroes he 
evidently had at his disposal, especially when that enemy 
had a Kickmeometre. 

*• I even advise your Boyid Highness to make peace 
evm to the half of your kingdom.” 

" Then you can’t save the country. Sir Isaac ? 

" Only in ’getting favourable terms of peace, your 
Boyal Hi^ness-^he General of the enemy having 'a 
great respect for my scientific attainmmits, 1 might in 
that way will bo of use to the Army.” ^ 

" You ipust command the Anuy, noW/Generid 
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erbones/' said His Royal Highness to a large handsome* 
looking veteran at his side — ** perhaps you will be able to 
save the honour of the country, and tell me what you 
think of this business.” 

Tliink ! think I your Royal Highness, — I can hardly 
speak ! 

The whole British Army in full retreat on account 
of a Kickme — ^kickme — ^what did he call it ?” 

Kickmeometre” said Sir Issac. 

** Kickmeometre, thank you, sir, and, mind, you 
salute your superior officer next time when you speak to 
him,’’ said General Thundcrbones, “ 1 being General in 
Chief. 

“ The first thing to do now, your Royal Highness, 
considering the men are so demoralized and the enemy so 
confident, is either to get hold of or pretend to get hold 
of this wonderful instrument called a Kickme — lofiot 
Sir Isaac ?” 

*' I forget the name almost now myself,” said the 
young and able,” sulkily. 

“ Beware, sir,” said Thunderbones, “ you’re not in a 
class room now, sir,” and there was an unmistakable put* 
him-in-arrest look in the General’s eyes. 

‘‘ War is a stern reality, hir, notwithstanding your 
Kickme — Kickme — what. Sir Isaac ?’’ , 

“ Ometre,” said the young man sharply, almost in 
the memorable “ Parallax” voice. 

** Thank you, sir,” said the General, “ suppose we 
change the subject and re-ebristen the instrument, for 
practical purposes its use will hardly be impaired under 
another name. Your Royal Highness and gentlemen, 
we will call the instrument a Baroraetre. 

“ 1 have now to recommend that the late G>m* 
mander and his Staff revert to their original appoint*, 
ments.” 

This was aooordingly done. Sir Isaac {his rank being 
only ^ro tern) joined his marching Regiment as lieutenant 
Newton, the remainder being Sub* Lieutenants alsp rC'^ 
joined their, magnificent, munificent, original nsi^ 
appointments. . 
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ThundeiliOQeB did not think of staying the retreat 
till the Army had got well behind the huge Trigonometri- 
cal Bases, as he thought the exercise would keep the men 
in wind and give him time to collect his Staff who, 1 am 
Sony to say, having a deal more sense than science, in- 
stantly seized my Plane Table for a Mess Table — with 
the consequence that I could no longer walk under its 
mighty shade. 

** Does your Royal Highness know of our M. F. H. in 
the service ?” sorrowfully asked Thunderbones — “ a squa- 
dron of my old Regiment led by one of them would soon 
capture that Barometre to-morrow — 1 must say 1 think the 
men’s hearts are in their right places though their riding 
muscles owing to the science courses are all wasted. 
Some one must lead them and be able to dismount too.’* 

His Royal Highness with the bravery inherent 
in his race, and being the only M. F. H. in the Army, 
instantly and with alacrity offered to lead the squadron 

“Here, you, sir, here you long-legged chap,” said the 
General pointing at me, — “ I appoint you A. D. C. to His 
Royal Highness. You held on just now like a brick to 
the piles of that house of youra — Blow me if your riding 
muscles can be wasted ! ’’ 1 heard and instantly obeyed.' 

Half the night was spent in strapping and otherwise 
making safe in thek saddles a squadron of an originally 
crack Corpa 

In this manoeuvre the scientific Wnch nearly re- 
gained their former prestige, as several horses vainly 
tried to unseat their riders. 

A report was purposely spread abroad during the 
night that several Eickmeometres had arrived from town, 
but unfortunately by .calculations reaching to the 
thousandth (dace of Decimals, (it was wonderful what 
faith tiie men had in Decimals) elaborately worked, 
out by the accomplished Staff-assisted by an extraordi> 
narily scientific and attenuaited Hindoo ek-student of o^e 
of Maharajah Blowhaid’a med^ ]>itmaty schools, it was . 
discovere4; that these beautiful instruments could only 
be used effectively on the enemy vhsa he was in fall 
cetxeat. 
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They would therefore be placed ia the rear of the 
Army, General Thunderbones to command the Army, and 
be especially in chai^ (assisted by a scientific Staff) of 
these beautiful instruments. 

Under these circumstances, especially with Thunder- 
bones in their rear, advancing was the best policy, so all 
thought. 

The CavalTy was in great spirits, and almost, if not 
quite, up to its old form. 

A large supply of cobbler’s wax had been issued to 
each trooper with his rations. Tt is true this necessitated 
an extra pair of overalls, one pair now forming a part and 
parcel of the saddlery. Parliament unfortunately was not 
sitting, but some membei-s being canvassed, signified 
their intention of voting for half these expenses if the 
General would undertake to pay the other half out of the 
prize-money of the men : — the issue of the overalls was 
accordingly sanctioned, but not before Thunderbones had 
threatened to resign. 

Next morning as old Sol made his appearance, the 
enemy’s dire Instrument of destruction was soon surround- 
ed by sentries. There was an unusual stir among the 
Staff. The sentries had been doubled, we even feared they 
had been forewarned of our intended attack. 

Gallantly led by His Koyal Highness, we swooped 
down on the enemy’s General, his Stafi^ and his instru- 
ments of science, and were bearing them in triumph to 
our own General, when a figure, clad with snakes it seem- 
ed at first, but in reality iron chains, rushed towards us. 

“ T ’ve done the trick, yer honour ! — I told you I 
would, though I could not do it yesterday.” The appari- 
tion turned out to be Sergeant Atkins. 

Before the enemy Sir Isaac bad been holding forth on 
the disgracefully unscientific mode of our proceedings— 
a disgrace to the scientific age we lived in — and 
abusing his Staff for not knowing mileb away that steel 
swords and scabbards were about. Now all was explained. 
Unscientific Sergeant Thomas Atkins, bad outscieneed 
the enemy, 

“ As the enemy,” Sir Isaac scientifioi^y, yet tersely 
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remarked* might as urdl have Lad old Vi|lcan 
himself dancing a hornpipe on bis instruments as that 
infernal Sergeant within a 100 yards of him/’ 

On the arrival of our prisoner and his Staff in the 
presence of General Thunderbones* the enemy’s General 
immediately held forth regarding the di^racefully un- 
scientific method adopted towards himself and Staffs and 
wondered how Sir Isaac could have sanctioned such a 
proceeding involving as it were a return to the age of 
brute force, 

** I command now 1 ” said Thunderbones loftily. ** Sir 
Isaac has been weighed in his own i^ientific balances and 
found wanting. 1 know the enemy relied npon his 
wonderful scientific Staff and instruments to apprize 
him hours boforehatid of my steel-armed army. — As you 
wisely remarked, ‘brute force’ shall immediately ad- 
vance.” 

Orders were accordingly issued for the advance of 
the Army, who utterly defeated the unwary enemy with 
great slaughter, the mounted branches of all arms doing 
espeml execution among bis ranks as there was no hold- 
ing the horses and ndem vdena no dismounting. 

Sergeant Atkins received the Order* of the Com- 
passes for the scientific way in which be had helped to 
defeat the enemy. • His comrades were at first inclined to 
smile at Sergeant Atkins being possessed of this Order 
BO eagerly sought after by the most renowned Generals of 
Europe and Asia, but the aforesaid comrades usually got the 
worst of the battle. “ Can you work up to the 4 th ^cimal ? 
Can you take the suut or moon at any hour of the night 
or day ? Then dont talk to me,’’ and the Sergeant would 
walk away triumphantly and polish up his Order. 

General Thunderbones refused the Order of the 
Compasses. And yet he was happy. If he felt the least 

inclined to be otherwise, he had only to order Sir Isaac^. 

• - 

* IITe recommend tlie institution of thiB Order in Pingal for the’ 
glorififtiition of hononr-hiiritetii, and 2eii]oii« Duiifarites iixhI promie- 
iag Maharajah Blowhard’a Native Oivil Service. The Maherajah- 

of ocMTse brlhe perpetual G. M. 0* 0 . — ^Editor. 

t Our auh deputiea can-bunder Uieir armpits of ooorae.— hD. 
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now Lieut. Newton to the riding school and go and watch 
him. If in a very b.'id humour, he would inhumanly 
order Sir Isaac to take off his speckles and not keep 
fancying he was still in a Class' Boom ; but being 
in reality of a forgiving temperament, he generally ended 
by asking Sir Isiiac to dinner, and eventually quite won 
the Newtonian heart by making him a present of a most 
extraordinarily scientiffc little instrument given to the 
General in approbation of his refusal of the Order by a 
great Gymnosophist, nnd 'unbroken Kulin’ Brahmin 
among the Hindoos, who were now the most scientific 
race on the face of the earth. 

Umballd, 26th October, 1873. 



AAINS AAPESA TO JfiMS SKPIBAEPOS. 


Bcjpi/ w $€ yccper, w Xoi pafiav^ 

EjdiXS w/t TO Cl/ ly8 2? /SpcS, 

Si;, X^ptfikspo^ Kvps 4^pop fi€U}v8 $€ pJ^f 
Wc® €p,irTt iroKcrs uvS orcA €pnTi€p /3/>^v. 
SiMrr^vfi j3c tiavcrc avS t^pwr jS/msT, 

001 crriXA a ^iiX ty ^rcr, cv crcvs av aw. 

S>/ t/A aXX shf^fiX^i Vcv/i. C9 ircpr ypc/Arc9, 

AvS TrXa J17/1S Xa IlXvsh 0€ Tlptss, 

“WtjS a tptvk*^ Karr <f>op cX/c ay^ iropH Xa0, 

0e Vpvfi Xrpnfp" *Hpi> airs Oi;Xcc^^S /latf, 

Av8 Snpq XaiK ^uL€0ov 8paii> AiroXXo/s KOp, 

Wtfl rrcvs av8 Ta<rT ttv8 vtprv srcX ar lOOfi. 

Yy9 CX — K ^t'cX-you shvK Ip ivro 0*0/9, 

*H pXoLps ay^ iv pt^/ipy ip7ror€V^. 

S17 Ip pvit/i wliq.p IS ptrr€p% tfyr^p to rpcS, 

Av8 TTtapf popv a0rc;i popv^ 811XX frtpvjps XcS* 
*11 Tnjc/i^ vpric/i^, av8 oriXX •q pawS^p^ S 
M^ccrr^ic9 19 kukX <f*op Jo>C’’9 av^oX 0vy8€p9 J ^ 
^yafiavhS SrjXs t.v trXaySfp ayS 
AfS o-cXs C9 *** avS Kvfi/Stp OT^X ^cjp vivi, 
BcyyaXfA tmXX 19 orKOpv^ ip orvv^ is ^t,— 

A XX tfiuXs TO TpvO, ai'8 crc/jraiX to 0€ yp^T^— 

0c powrf$ fd^yyap wpvVit Ot. s^j/tyy rpv, 

*11 patJ8s O^ts dp6y iffop CTO y yyBs pwr 8v : 
Yy/ca7nrt Xay8 / ^ar criyf av ^pfuivB fdoi 
A vpwr€p's tpw, — yv8 av8 uvvoc ; 
Yv/minrc XavS ! kov8€/ui8 fit pvOX€s 
SrcXX TO €v8lvp Is vawco9 BcXXcvycry^T. 

Bor, ci» ypyv vor, ^p BpiTuci/9 ff€V€pvs crw9, 
AXX*-— AXX ScrcoT $€ fiu>p, 6^ 0ovX-/aov0S 8w9. 
Act* ipjyp ov, av8 fi€ ajttKass crriXX 
0c fipLVT pq. ppq avS ocf, ftyr 80 vo cXX. 

9 OM $ iha ^ f^p 0y ^pop a fOcX-^cXS icviOcp; 

IlfiovoMC VO ptap, p€ ypqr^iivX to $€ yivtp ! 




THE SPIRIT OF IND. 


TN the ethereal dome, was reigning not 

The Queen inconstant of the stellar sen ; 

And Night, bound westward, from her sable wings 
Was shedding deeper and still deeper gloom 
Like troubled conscience on the mien of one, — 

A novice, to the whirling pool of crime 
Enticed, and head-long plunged but suddenly 
In downward course arrested by Remorse : 

The roaring storm that had but ere now raged 
In the Himalayan glades-^— of mythic fame — 

With exultation to prostrate the pride 
Of their majestic monarchs, on whom age 
Never tells, but who still as ages roll 
O'er Time's expanse unbounded, stately grow. 

Was with despairing moan reccsling far : — 

When, from the foot 'of snow-clad Himalay 
Piercing the darkness deathlike and profound, 

A burning Lamentation thus began : 

** Oh Heaven^ poor India's Spirit thee implores 

Her misery to witness ; — ^misery ' * 

lAore writhing, far more scorching than the fires 

Unquenchable thro' eternity, decreed 

To that rebellious Chief who tempted man. • 

Lo, die to Fortune's too mysterious course 

A victim lies I The mistress formorly 

Of Progress true, is now a helpless slave 

To darkest Ignoxanee I Her ancient pride 

All geme, and lifers street harmonies- destroyed. 

See jarring IMscotds throng bar hafqpy home { 

Jh&U trell thou knowest, eh all-seeing Heaven f 
The £iir name of this prostrate Sptrit,^noe. 

Of odour perfect, has been tmrnished nenr 
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By Calumny’s vmce, and her Liberty,— 

The cherished love of h« once gallant sons, 

For which th^ bravely fought and nobly bled 
In many.a wdl-oontested battle>6dd. 

Is held, alas I in strangers’ iron grasp 
Secure, l^e Spirit that an empire ruled. 

Before a foreign rod, like aspen leaf. 

Trembles 1 Oh Mother Earth ! thy diild entomb— 
Far better that than this existence sad !” 


LoadmUf October, 1873. 


B. Mittba. 



Si)lWJST. 

NOBIN’S ADDltBSS F&OM HIS PB18iON.» 
*rpiS done;— iheae'lUktiSs aie’di^ with blood tikai odbe 
Wm poKj and dekrer brihan e*en my own 
The dream was o’er,— I woIeo as bom a tmnce 
To find sweet tnnoo^oe by gold o’erthrown. 

The tragic seqiid to the world is known I 

Could I do less ? ’Twas not in flesh rad Hood 
The madness of the soul to have withstood I 
1 only did what many must have done. 

Is it a crime to have despatched hor life, — 

To have freed her soul bom polluted dust ? 

Borne vindicated brave Virginius’ knife. 

That saved his daughter bom a tyrant’s lust t 
But times are changed : divorced bom Mercy, see 
Justice has but a felon’s bonds for me I 

Rah Suakha. 


* For die infemiAtion of oor Enj^b readma, it msy be mentioned ffast 
Robin Chnnder Baneijee is a yonng nun now lying in the local jail-nndar. > 
aentenoe of trsuportation for life Ibr wifo-mutd^. The circumatauoea 
which led to the ooauntaakm at fbe crime an truly diatraaaing. Bis 
a yoangsnd handaome ml, was moat fotdljr aednoed, and when he sot^ 
to bring her away to hie. own home, waa intimidstM and thwarted 
batoQrar. Thus esa^wiated and in the madneaa of despair, he slew Am 
aa the only idtemadva enaatoliimtoxeaeaeherfromalifeof iniSuny.-. If 
ever them was a ease wlnoh eaOed for 'tbe eurdae of the {limragatrn, hC.' 
IfercT, it. hi thhi ; and yet Kr Ctoorgi OaowbelL vdio cnify die ctbcediNr / 
Ifoetetedlii^vrisooaaexeotatednisMeaiitoftheBengalFoBeeand ndnjMf. 
the seafantimf a notcrions lataditiah fattva^ is cnielly deafto fee ia^lnikii' 

. apy)id the tut tits faMon of tim waideira/pamM'ctt 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Editorial Sanctum is flooded vith communications sign- 
ed by all tiie letters of the alpliabet regarding the immortal corres- 
pondence whipb appeared in our last number, and the silly attacks 
which it has evoked from certain heroes of Qrub Street. Our 
•^riends will observe that we arc still as large as Hfe,— that our 
shadow has not at all grown less. Let the donkeys of the Ditch 
and the monkeys of Lucknow exercise their lungs and play fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven: they will never disturb our 
equanimity. All we care for is the approbation of the good and 
wise “ fit audience find though few." It has been our proud 
privilege to win that approbation, though we cannot help having 
daily accessions to the number of our audience. If our foes 
will read ns and go into fits, we can't help it. 

We are exceedingly grateful to onr correspondents for the 
expression of their personal kindness to us. While self-interest 
would proippt the insertion of their iflattering communications, 
our invincible modesty will not permit their appearance in our 
Magarine. We shall simply content ourselves by noticing 
a few : — 

MoFrensy says: "There is one Editor in one province at 
least whose abilities are conspicuous enough— for daws to peck 
at, and wise men to study.” Just so. You are a brick 1 But 
don’t you " your honor ** us out of season. There is Lutehmun ; 
he never does so, and we like the lad mistily for it. 

I — gr— m while acknowledging the excdlenoe of our Maga, 
wonders what tiie comprehensive "&e." on our title page com- 
prises. Why, old boy, it comprises the modem Science of 
GaonoaoiooT, of which we hope to see you before long an apt 
' student. There are more things in heaven and eardi fpy 
dreamt of in your j^bilbsopby. For your congratulations, 
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E. D. P. No body 1 im any right to praise us exeept-<-onr« 
selves, and, to say the truth, we are not quite remiss in the 
exerdso of that right. Don*t the moralists say that there is no* 
thing like self«applanse ? . 

J. W. Let him jeer oa and be a jackass still, Bemember 
the lines Bom in the garret, &c.** 

B. L. M. You know very well whatfs what. He is a Dnr> 
barite, which means a toady of the Pingal type ; and Brahmo* 
ism is brummagem, and no mistake. 

Y. C. D. We were not aware of the beggar’s existence. 
It is the old story of the gnat and the bull over again. Is the 
proof forthcoming ? 

D. B. M. The specific .recommended in the ' Beminiscenees* 
for drankenness has alarmed many a gray>headed toper. Hence 
the clamour, we believe. Do you smart under the lashing ? 

O. C. wishes confiision to our enemies, and more power 
to our grey goose quill. We say, amen. And thou art a trump I 

H. P. Catch us sleeping if you can ! We know that 
tliere is much jubilee in that quarter. Just wait for the appear- 
ance of our revelations which we withhold at present out of 
simple pity for the creature. As for his opinions, fudge I If he 
is wise, he will cry peccavi and not give himself such airs. 

An Onn Bor enquires what is our price. If of Maga, 
see our Title Page; if of ourselves, why nothing short of the 
Presidentship of the united states of the world. We would, 
then style ourselves Augustus of the Millenium, have Lord 
N — ^th— K for our Grand Viaier, H-—bh— se and K-*-nn — dy 
for our joint Cbancdlors, and Jeames for our vaht~de-ehambre. 

Wind -f ham. The first is Anglo-Indianese — ^poor — ^poor 
-—poor ; the last (and this to you in eonfideuoe) we like. Here's 
a new cap and bells for a Xmas, present for you in lieu of the 
one conrigned to yoqr Assignee. We are glad to hear . of you 
* Sharp settlement.' Has it been brqpght .a^ut by selling your- . 
self to>'- " Of course you knew whom we mean. The ' vmsea 
.are nriker g(m, and that is somettdng in this age Oi Un and 
*An^liidian ' pottery,'— as our friend Bam Slmnna oallp gU 
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Hvcnittee st T6nificatiany>^bttt Inve iiiider*diot 

the mark. You an ipdcome, if spuei, to tntueribe the 
following 


10 P^AN. 


rpH^BE’S ^ne great uan the heavens nndw. 
And he is doabtlen Samhhn Ohundfflr: 


Who known not is 'quite'a 'tender, • 

Then had to lilina Sambha Ghandw. 

* •* *■ * a 


He wished a share of Hnnrat^ jdander,' 
Bat vain the wish of Sambha Chander. ' 
What's saoce for goose is sanc^for gander, • 
Bat 'sorely not'fdr Sambha Chander? 


Toar venal scribes in dirt may flbander. 
Bat not oar honest Sambha Chander. 
His country’s, and his faith's defender^ 
Be that the praise of Sambha Chunder. 


'Gainst sinners all he horls his thonder. 
Beware ye then of Sambha Chondor. 

Like Friar Tack hewidds his tends, 

The Farmahungsha, Salnldin Chander. 

Now take the hint, and on it ponder. 

Nor dare to jeer at Sambhn Chander^ 

Of purchased praise and Uanm no vender. 

Is Parity's self, Sambha Chander. 

* * * ' a * 

To Virtoe deals he tots of minte. 

To Yioe, BisA'IoddDo,— Sambha Chnnder. 
True Christian* he, ai^ tint's no wonder. 

He gives cheek for cheek, Sambha Chnnderl 


V We have the- great aathori^ of Chumbata Jfomteb. sf ite 

hdlv city cl Jtonmn. that “A troS BhitebaGbviMtonwthetniAStett' 



THE SMBIT OF THE FRESS. 
f'FaoM The CossUoBeJi, Daily Refute.) 

The October No. of Mocher^a MagagiM is oat. 
As the publishers of diat periodicsl do not ^oose to 
send copies of the wrh to us, we broke thnmgb our 
usual rule of parsimony, and went to the expense of buy- 
in|facopyfor ourselves. We know that our oo-pro- 
prietor — now on leave »tbat miracle of an economist, who 
could save Bs. 99 out of an income of Be. 100, will go 
into fits when the news of this immense outlay reaches 
him in England, but stolen pleasures are so sweet, that 
we have willingly risked an angry protest from our 
thrifty brother of the gr^ goose quilL We must, how- 
ever, confess our disappomtment with the cartoon which 
forms so great an attraction of the prc^nt number. Who 
that knows ns but must know that we are very humble 
servants and warm admirers of the great Maharajah 
Blowhard of the Kingdom of Pingal, and yet, will it be 
believed, we have been excluded from both the Durbar 
and Council Scenes of the Maharajah. But we excuse 
the omission for the sake of the immortality accorded to 
us in that grand burst of rhyme entitled Messiah’^ 
which, we are tdd, is instinct with the very fire of 
Apollo. Though neither fitted by education nor mental 
caubre to grasp the beauties of that, or any other, piece 
of artistic composition, we are nevertheless conscious of 
the high honor done to ourselves by the poet who, in his 
prophetic vision, has exhilnted littie " tomtit twittering 
on an eagle's wings,” 

We also notice with peculiar pleasure, that our bene- 
ficent exam(de is sprea^im like a riide in a stagnant 
pooh slid Mr. Mooke^^ intends taking a patriotic 
flight, at tire public expend frmn. tiie land of his birtii. 

f^friWfWriotowi^ 

■ ■ We 1^' oar coQi^ • ; • ; '■ 
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('From The Briton.) 

It is an established rule with ns to notice no efforts 
of native intellect. In our insular pride^ we would fain 
believe that genius and wit are products, only of the 
English soil, and hence we systematically decline to re- 
cognize the claims of native writers to the rights of 
citizenship in the republic of letters. W e are aware that in 
this we differ from the practice of our predecessors in the 
ranks of Indian J oumalism, — from the D. L. Bs., Palmers, 
Stocquelers, Parkers, and Cobb Hurrys of former days, 
but it must be borne in mind that the India of those 
days is not the India of to-day ; and we are free to con- 
fess, that the lapse of years has brWught a change over the 
spirit of our dream. Still, the instinct of fair play which 
is ingrained in the soul of every Englishman induces us at 
times to infringe this rule ; and it is in obedience to that 
instinct, that we now notice the appearance of the Octo- 
ber No. of MooJeerjee'a Magazine. Although several of 
our contemporaries have been studiously reticent as to 
the interest with which it has been read and admired in 
the upper circles of society, we would not follow their 
example, but candidly admit that, in spite of that spirit 
of pessimism which characterizes its general tone, the 
articles both in prose and verse in thq present number, 
are very interesting, very grave, and very learned. 


('Fbobi The Indian Watcher.) 

Fortune never comes with both hands full. Our joy 
at the apnouncement that the learned Editor of Moo&er- 
jee’e Magazine, Babu Sumbhu Ghand Muk^pwlhy^ 
remains in the oountiy, is greatly marred by the intelli- 
gence that his rival, the Editor of the Pingal WeeUy 
Gazette, departeth not yet. Much speejdation is rife ais 
to the cause of the latter's sudden chai^ of ipind. ’ "Wn 
have a theory, however, which, we think, fidrly hits iilte 
mark. 

For who, to pqpnlar dislike a pny, » . . 

A well-paid Indian Oj9|oeyer eesigned,— , 
Withstood the hlon^hiBents of plsM 
Ndr oMt tme hntgi&f~liBf*xii|ig loi^ hdwif 
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fFsoac The Amieua of India.) 

My dear T — ns— d. 

You complain of tiie state of fiaaimial 
inanition to which the ilmtous has been redneed. &iit> 
surely, yon are not so unreasonable as to expect that iliy 
heavy leaders can lone keep it afloat. Moreover, dl the 
mischief that could be done to the periodical was done 

by K during lus temporary management of it. 

The world knows that * honest lago* is a truthful and 
honorable character both in bis puUie and private 
utterances ; and I am sure you will believe me when I 

say, that it was R— ^ ’s commendatory notices, in the 

Amiom, of Mooke/tjee'e Magadm, — to which I ohserve 
with regret you also allude in your last in such flat* 
tering terms,— —that particularly attenuated our sub- 
scription list. 

Yours truly, 
Georgius Vulcanus.* 

('FnoM The Fifeehire Chronide.) 

We have much pleasure in announcing that Ma- 
harajah Blowhard is expected amongst us in the course 
of three or four months. We feel sure that this qua- 
druple county, which glories in the excellence <d its 
breed of* black cattle, will accord to ^im an enthusiastic 
reception on his return to these shores. With his cha- 
racteristic energy, he has promptly followed up his 
address to the electors of Ghurchchaldee by an elec- 
tioneering speech delivered on the occasion of a festive 
gathering in the far Hast. It will be seen from the 8{>eech 
whnflr we reproduce in anoUier column, that his polititisl 

« es are roptiblicaa true blue. This is evident ftma 
fessed mMike of monarchy and inherent lo!i% dt 
l^rdiu The Priihoe k dmply a f»an, bvt 

the Ohrand Basha olt * ^ Bxcddmicy* fomar. 

It now rmniuna to considmr whetiier we should not chaa||e 
the deil^ri<Ma cf- th^ coaihty £rmn lifeshire info; 
l^ranqpthire ip katicipa1^:.of ^^ara|th’s blasts. 

■ , ■ -jf- ' 
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But by far tbe most gratifying announcement which 
it has ever been our privilege to make is, that that re* 
Downed Indian sage, Sumbhachundra Paramahungsha, is 
about to pay a visit to the Land o’ cakes. He is the 
Mohunt of MtJ/Jiorjees Matfgashi which, as interpreted by 
the learned Pundit Bajendra Lala, means, in the Gentoo 
language, the shrine of Wisdom and U oliness, and is the re* 
sort, every month, of thousands of devoted pilgrims from 
the remotest corners of the globe. The immediate object 
of the sage’s visit has not yet tran.spired, but most well- 
informed persons conjecture that it has some connection 
with a matrimonial project in which that pure and un- 
broken koolin is greatly interested. Whether that object 
be the correction by a personal alliance of the defects in 
our almost perfect breed of humans, it will now be pre- 
in.iture to speculate ; but this at least is certain, that lie 
will be accompanied by a Johnson — a veritable Johnson 
who, to expiate the sins of old Sam, and to correct 
at the same time the mi.stake of hi's progenitors, has 
determined to furnish himself with a Scotch rib. This 
potential Benedict,” it is understood, will be given 
away by the Paramahungsha. It is seriously contem- 
plated, when the holy man comes here, to depose 
St. Andrew, and to raise St. Sumbhoo to his pedestal as 
the future tutelary Saint of Scotland. * 

/'From The CouH Jouimah) 

From advices received from His Excellency the 
Viceroy ifnd Governor-General of India, Her Majesty 
understands tliat that eminent Indian— —unbroken 
Hindu — Konlin of Koolins — and lineal descendant 
the great Brahma, Mirza Sambha Chundra Mookhor 
]>adhya, Editor of Mookerfee’e Magazine, is coming but to 
Eugland, accompanied by tbe Maharajah Blow'hard and 
Sir Luchuiun Jan Sen, G. S. 1. Magnificent preparations 
are being made for the reception of the , distinguished 
foreigner. St. James Palace will be set ap^ 
residence during his temporary sojourn in this bOunti^^ 
and it has been jresolved that ^e bX|teaa»etL of ilMI 
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recepHoi^ill be a ehai^ on the im^etial revefttiK^ ae4 
not on ilie Indian Exchequer. For tills purpose, tlie V^rst 
Lord of the TVeasury has it in command from Her 
Majesty to apply for a vote of 5 millions as soon as Par- 
liament meets. We may further mention that amongst 
other items in the programme of amusements already 
decided on in honor of the distinguished Brahman, there 
will be a grand review in the park, and— — Jeauies 
Sci'ibbieros in the pillory. 


(Faov The Bengal Times.) 

Undignified. Personality is the one abomination 
that the “ deservedly pop” professes to avoid as it would 
a pestilence. It may be everything under the sun, 
but personal and offensive — never! Now, however we 
may differ from our amiable contemporary on many 
points, we will do him the justice to admit bis strict 
impartiality and consistency in all questions that concern 
the welfare of individuals or the public genenilly, not to 
mention the calm, dignified, and intellectual attitude of 
his mind in criticising men and measures. Tuniing to the 
issue of the 25th instant, we see an instance of this fine 
spirit of indepei^dent journalism peeping out in bis abuse 
of the editor of Mool^tyetCs Magazine. With a zeal that 
would perhaps damage a better raiuse, he heaps up the 
agony unctuously — ^traduces, imputes, and insinuates, till 
his entire vocabulary of journalistic Billingsgate si 
exhausted. There is a pharisaical egotism jthat ruq|i 
through the article—^ professedly leading one, by the 
way — which pleasingly illustrates that powerful talent 
for invective which may furly claim to be the Nesei 
peculiar forte. Genius is said to adorn whatever she 
touches, tile /. 2>. N. does more, it adds to the lustre of 
genius a coroq^ of light that exhibits facts, in sudi 
charming variety as to puzzle the ego and confuse the 
mind, while it revivifies the imagmation. .Thus the iSh 
puted - • » * * 

W a halo of romrace cast around him. with antij^ 
pi^ from a* ptdioe r^porte^s pen, while a g^llemmm 
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^cellent family and undoabted attiuiiments ia pilloried 
in the columns of the ** deservedly pop ** fot the simple 
reason that he desired, like a wise man, to be certified of 
the precise conditions under which he was invited to leave 
hit native land lor the perilous and undoubtedly comfort* 
leas sea-voya^ to a foreign country. To a Native 
gentleman desirous of quitting India for a trip to Europe, 
the idea of the passage by sea is not unnaturally a for- 
midable one. It is altcgether a new and not parti- 
cularly inviting experience, beset with inconveniences 
and rue with danger, and he who undertakes it volun- 
tarily for a public and political purpose should, we 
are of opinion, be an object of encouragement rather 
than of feeble ridicule. For obvious reasons the *' deser- 
]imdly pop ’’ does not hit very hard in the tedious and 
inane tirade it has fulminated a^inst the editor of the 
Mag. — a gentleman, as far as we can judge, of decided^ 
superior attainments to the Nem' editor, literary and 
Knolutic, which perhaps is not saying much — but the 
intention’is self-evident. The News does not carry extra- 
ordinarily heavy guns, and a salvo from all its batteries 
simultaneously, would not probably have, very much 
effect, because the lan^t^e it habitually employs is. weak 
and its sentiments are insipid, still as a pubUc journalist^ 
the editor should be aware that something more edifying 
is .^pected in his columns than an imbecile attempt 
to pbbet m inoffensive man. What strikes us as most 
unfair is, indirectly imputing want of capacity to a man 
ryho deeir\p it prudent to avail himself of the most ordi- 
nary precautioiL However great the applicant’s orimital 
love of ease and comfort, we should imagine that' tbete 
can har^y b® a doubt t^t an educated and ^i^enc^ 
journalist who has suocmfuUy esqroned publia i^inkm 
for 18 years, Is at least as well veviied in tndian stdtistioi 
M * * ♦ * Ifdisliucto 

necessary, they aKpuld be draw;^ inqrar^y ^d wiiQh' 
refomiee to the merits of the parties , . .i , ... 
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. Bealw «r.w Kumuinta. 

1lj[BTniNK.S ‘tis k a juridiod age. l%ey say it la m 
age of Botence ; in the technicality of the followefs 
of the new Maham^--4he positive age : it seems even 
more to be the age of law. 

’Tis'The Mign of Law,’ cries at the top* of his 
voice Hia Grace the VizUr-uHind, the Providence, ander 
God, (oftentimes das ! but darkly visibie) of Southern 
Asia. If htt own conduct may seem to be a pre pa ration 
of an opposite state of things for the world-^what then?’ 
There is still law in that lawlessness. There will be 
found method, however uuconadous, in his madnemt 
By the very law of things there must needs be an excep- 
tion, if not more, to evei^ rule — ^if only to prove ths 
reality of the rule itself. This I believe is t^ secret of 
the apparent absence of all law in his Grace's affidrs, 
personal and public, physical and metaphysical Thus 
his literary deout in the Edinburgh Review was in the 
mutually destructive characters of the enthusiastic advd- ' 
cate of the Marquis of Dalhousie and ^e warm eulogist 
of Earl Canning.* He took op the reckless defence of 
the first at a time when the Cimmerean gloom of succeed- 
ing events had obscured as by a perfect, and, as it has 
proved, permanent, eclipse the temporary brillumee of his 
administration, and the irresistible shodr of ISSZ-SSh^ 
bunted the showy structure of his erewhiie great reputa- 
tion, when the most reckless Old Bailey practitmer 
mimt from very shame hesitate to accept hu cause 
and followed ud. soon after, with a no Ims h 


.gjl^cof the second, than whom British proconsht of 
irore cippoiite i^c pidky and more diffinent so«l ^ 
hardly, ever hcSd'Otfips in India. In .his last essay, in 

oni ^iBtibeinloitins in Becsnt Pt^osmlir 




^ man spectacle or anstootmiie titersttue of whiidt 
Ktmary ^ aiktocntie snob, Horaco Walpole, 
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historiographer of Boyal and Noble Anthors, ^ would 
have been ashamed for the credit of his caste— >in that, 
dogmatising, as he glibly does, on matters philosopiucal, 
and lashing ibe recognized masters mercilessly for blun- 
dering as he ibhooght in their alphabet — exaggerating 
thereby, if possible, the popular prejudice against philo» 
sophers as devoid of common sense — he had not taken 
the preparatory care to guard himself from the laughable 
absurdity of the crassest ignorance in a difficult subject, 
in whic'h the ip»e dixit of even rulers of men is of no 
weight whatever, by making the necessary acquaintance 
with the writings of the masters whom he undertook, 
in right cavalier fashion, to expose. So in providing for 
his own, the haughty peer, the bydi or samdhi of the 
sovereign, quietly apprenticed bis younger son to a man 
of “piece goods” and “real Souchong,” against the 
sileiit protest of the entire peerage and gentry, — the 
philosophical radical, the Liberal minister who I believe 
would resent being thought a jobbing Whig, did not 
scruple to reward an opportune pamphleteer who strength* 
eiied by his pen a cabinet in difficulty — the pamphleteer 
himself being a clansman who tried in vain to enter 
Parliament — by pitchforking him into a high Indian office, 
to which he had no special claim, in a Province in which 
he had served in' no executive capacity, over a pet^le 
who apparently were deemed to require repression in 
their political aspirations stimulated by the policy of • 
long line of statesmen of a different school from the one 
now unfortunately in the ascendant So the old admirer 
of Indian annexation is a member of a British non-ia* 
terference-policy Government. So the rack-renting mas- 
ter of Athol is an out-and-out Millian in Indian adminis- 
tration ; the last of the feudal barons of Europe — ^tbe most 
formidable foe of the day of a territorial aristocracy in 
Adia. There indeed never was a* dearer proof of a ge> 
nuine rule by a sharp exception than this of tiie presmit 
Beign of Law by. this curious exera^ar. 

We may, therefme, well rest assmred that Law is 
the most prominent and most qniveissd label of onrtiaM^ 
Law conwonts .iis on aU rnttea, m aU thii^ ^ 
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coarse, is reco^ized as a necessity in Phyiaos : f<rr 
does not the absence of it in Physics in the sinj^lar 
number derelope d)oiera, an artificial one indeed but 
'which may all the same prove fatal? and as for the 
plural number, what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. Law pursues us to the r^ons of M«ta> 
physics and Morals, unto all their border 1ands->H3uwh 
to thar darkest valleys.' Of old Literature and Law were 
supposed to have ik> connection and to be always at 
loggerheads whenever brought together per force. No 
more so than you now a days take a stage*conch on 
the Grand Trunk Koad to the Upper Provinces ! Law 
prevails even in Literature — to the extent of being 
employed by so great a patron of anarchy as Bis Grace 
just named as the name of his magnum opus. Tliere 
are, indeed, laws for the treatment of all kinds of subjects. 
There is one for my present one. The law — genuine 
authoritative lex mn scripta as laid down in precedents 
recorded without variation through yeaiw—seems to be— • 
to begin with quoting Shakespeare’s Miss Juliet’s pretty 
speech. Well, a law is a law and we must abide by it. 
Aud to speak truth it is not unoften very, serviceable. 
Law is at once a convenience and an inconvenience; 
makes certain thinm easy, others difiScnlt. In my case 
I gratefully acktlovriedge it smoothes the path of my 
discourse. The beginning is always .the difficulty, and 
it gives me a beginning ready cut and dried, and 1 am 
all the more grateful that it imposes that beginning as 
a necessity, an obligation. No man ever wrote on 
names without good Miss Juliet’s leave, and .no man,' 
] say, — shall ! Certainly no gallant man will — ^no smiahle 
soul who has any partiality for the madamoisell^s of 
rival houses. It is a privilege in more senses than one 
to begin tim snbject with her philosophic remark. Miss 
Capnlet is the Muse nf riie Literature of Names. 
eowse exdude from my r^peetable view its namesiilcet 
that Literatnre in which friend Jeunes has taken hi^ 
honoixhH^ whi^ Xanrippe is £he Muse, Therdtea the 
Priest and>^I supj^se Banee Moec^ GnUy, CoSsh^ 
fbli^;is the No matter, theiefotp^ the^ietat^ 
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is thread’bare — if it Iim been quoted over end ovor agua 
— if hmr it in oonveraation every other of yew 

life— if it is inflicted on yon in every drawii^«ro(mi in 
town and pursuea you to your retreat u the countiy— 
no matter, you must be a good boy, patient under it 
onoe more,— and again if need be. I'io matter if I 
have' myself employed it times out of mind, I must 
be allowed the cusUnuary and accustomed privilege. 
Nay, Mntle reader, it is not o^ my rigja afyour 
iattda, but also my duty to you. The more times it lum 
been iterated and reiterated — tbe oftenerit baa been inflict* 
ed on a patient world, tbe higher is the precedent — ^the 
more stringent the mutual obligation of writers and 
readers ; of the former to use it as if it were bran-new, 
and the latter to affect to be amused by it .As an ortho- 
dox writer I have no choice of originality. So I grat^ully 
oommend you to the old familiar tune ; so you oommend 
me to good, ever-young Mias Capulet Well then — 

^'What’s in a name!” reasoned Juliet, distracted at the 
thought of the insuperable obstacle to the lawful andpnqier 
union of a Ciqiulet and a Montague, members of two 
Houses between whom almost a blc^-fued raged. The 
rose any other name would smell as sweety so would 
Komeo were he not Romeo called.” There ! 

In justice to the greatest hero in Literature it must 
be confessed that the popularity of this quotation is not 
an accident, any more than Shwespeare’s popularity in 
generaL It is only Shakespeare that bears tuch repe- 
tition. Nay, Shakespearean words and phrases have long 
since become part of the English lang^e which it has 
immensely enriched. Shakespearean sentiments have by 
far augmented the floating capital of national tho«:^ht. 
In what may be termed the science (now-a-days a subien^ 
is noting if not a smence) of what may be csued 
Noniendogy, that nothing apparentljr eon be writkaB, 
wkhout the above quotation, to oegm with, proven not tiid 
barrenness or want of independence of wntets but. the 
impotianee and trath of the idea contained in the ^noia* 
tian. It eompite in n nubtibsQ the sabstmiee ' ja 
graat nonttoveiiy tistwiMi 
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■schools 4)f .pfailoBOj^hers to Ancisnt India and^Mddeeml 
Europe. Na^* even' moir^ U neatly oats the igi^on 
hnot'fi^ the dllhsolty which set them bv the eaiss.;.. It 
hence, the greatest argument not merely for. the. equality 
of man ana woman -but, as evidence the.trtmsph im 
an unoonseiouslady amateur over professional male 
dits, it convindngly dem<mstrates the ahsolute . m- 
measurable superioiiw of petticoats to breeches. It 
constitutes^ as our discovery, of it in this particular 
bearing, the irresistible cltum cfv Jfsga to the patronsgb 
of the ladies, at least of. the phAosophical foir.- It ipaV} 
of course, be employed by any urxiter without reproaoh. 
It is in truth, indispensable. i 

What’s in a name ? What, indeed 1 The rose by 
any other qame would smell as sweet. Of coarse it 
would!, Cali it violet, it still smells arose. Say it is. 
anytUi^ unlikely — swear it is Kamschatka, Jim .Wilsom 
Bully Dawson, Or Mumbo J umbo — ^it is the rose for aU 
that. Suppose we read in the next Chzette something 
like the following 


"NOTICE. 


I, the undersigned, commonly called tiie Neummn} 
learnedly interpreted the Ntdoat^, do hereby notify , that 
for divers weighty reasons, to wit in consequence of said 
undesirable popularity and the^ constant Jeers of thO 
wfetidies of Mookeijee’s Magatine who will not forgive 
me my disinterested admiration of Maharaja Blowhard,j 
cf whose Durbar I am one of the most brilliant of tlfo 
Mine. Gems, outshining certainly Ohunder Sen,«ahd wi(4 
a view to be the " deservedly p<^alar,’’ 1 have assumed 
’tibe aMoe of John Thaddeus Delone. 

J^W-^ 


Ihe /Nuimnos* Office, 

Grab Street, Ootdy Maihet> 4fith Amil,— . 

Woidd the lechtisteiu^ ^oonrtitnte Shob^r-ed^r .of ^ 
limes, the vreteran Uteiiuy <hie^*rKV coirfert 


wnHkoaess>^rfib» wbieb^ luHa 



rthaik 
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4 in Anglo-Indian Apollo oven in High Life B^w- 
stairs I Cromwell Protector of Puritan England^ was 
as wantonly alive to the tender sen^ment, as any Gavalite, 
W he was not fool enough to attempt to jjuease by a 
counterfeit. < Too proud to care ’ how he locked, " paint 
me as 1 am,” said this brave man who would not suggest 
a falsehood even as to his person. * Take (or make) me as 
I would have those think me to be who have not seen 
me ’ — was apparently the direction of our would-be hero, 
toe tribun^ oi toe inferior bourgeoisie. 

The great dramatist has put it vigorously for lovely 
Juliet^ but Bengali Proverbial Philosophy has the same 
sentiment in the rough taunt— snub-noaetf child of 
the nmie of Paddclo<Xan (the lotua-^yed) I 

Our Eurasian friends present the most outrageous 
. instance of all races, in self-nomenclature. They have de- 
graded some of the most illustrious namea It is nr^ so 
well known that the East Indians take their patronymics 
from the great Houses of Portugal — ^in vain. It is true 
that several* of the cof^istadore in America and Asia 
were scions of noble Portugu^ families, but that fiict 
hardly accounts for the number of Gomezes and Castros 
and Silvas around us, without the sumposition of a lai^ 
amount of unfounded pretension. Every half-caste m 
Chittagong or Dacca or ^unam Gully, not to say 
Qoa, is either a D’Bozarie or a DeSouza. 

Every mother’s son of a dani or ih^malgar or 
hhivti is a Mahamad or an Ain— Heaven save the mark t 
Market Ho^ is .doubtless the **lion” of the ^'Seasmir** 
of Calmitta (how are the mighty fidlen, O Medmn 
Babylon t) ukd we dare not s^ that his own of the Tartly 
colony improvised on the Maidan are misnomem. an Saiskr 
sttd<yiiB aM Fakhmddins, for fear of a damayny.jyMPn^ 
lunation agninst Maga by the Hogg injtoe^wS 
l^ery petty Asiatic chief assumea toe namea and titlas 
of an Akbar or a Timur. No matter how daapideid a 
weakling a Mahomedan Bnnoe .may be, he .m»j. eaU 
hims^ a Bastam; no matter Imwsgraat.ja (tWWr.;|te 
mf kve tog(kby the aaina.of<Hateto^ nb,|sa||i^^ 
itnbeeUe a tyamt^ ha. may filil|,he n 
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ttiatter bo# lax be may be in bis morals andltia weed, 
ite nmy nevertibelesa be ^e Defender of the fbith. ^bv^. 
fllreamseribed his territory^ limiled his power, he may -etdl 
he the * king of kii^ ; without ever sseiiig hot HoOd 
milt, he may yet receive from bis pwple the homage of 
me Conqueror of the W(»dd. It is, however, a general 
Orientid fuling. .The Hindus aro scarcely restrained 
by tiieir rdigwus reverence for their gods and deified' 
heroes firem flattering a petty landholder or duef bf 
comparing him to Bama, or any village athlete to Bhima» 
Of provincial Nestor to Vrihaiqiati (r^nt of the planet 
Jupiter,) or local poetaster to Valmiki, or country mag^ 
nate who has dug a tank or has built an alms-house t^ 
Karna. This is taking names in vain, indeed 1 Perhape 
the vice is carried to its utmost in Buddhist Asia where 
the rulers, considering it beneath them to glorify Uiem- 
selves by assuming the names of ephemeral men, 
affiliate wemselves to the eternal q)faeres. The Asiade 
vice, however, tends to correct itself. Its very extot- 
vagance warns the public. If a beggar who once aa 
servant girl attracted the eye of a pretentious Maho> 
medan gentleman who happened to receive a small pen- 
sion from the state chooses to call herself Noor Mahid 


Begum, or a half educated Tabib to have himself dubbed 
the Aristotle of the Age— what harm, in pardcular f 
Nothing whatever, save to herself or himself. The- 
public will rate their fiuuy at no more than that of every 
one of Maharaja Blowhim’s 'Re([q>ectable Fhkirs to m 
saluted as "Shah Saheb.’* When rdations and friends 


uk Bengal give pet names like Nawab Babd ot Raja 
Bahu' or midiah Baja, or In the upper Provinbes ew 
bora Baba mr Bshi^ thejr dnly express their own- itt» 
d^^^pence, but nowise- prejudice society. 'When, hou^ 
aver, parents aotaudfynonunate thmr sons Raj Bahadohr^/; 
or Mihand B^iadbor « Nawab Jan,. die tndulgeii|SI . 
degenecatee into aiflinesa^ quite as chfldish la when . ps^ 
fhteer Price ef Old’ BoiidSttree^ luOiidoii, . 

hepsihiMka '^lapalnon* ' ' 

Theanfyturid nahtea^bkik Diiiektefs ilid' 
diBd|pi£!kljh'''iii"Bdt «o x^Mheiiiidbfe^’'bajhlt|f"no Iidlh1|pr' 
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tence, but etiU it is absurd to hear your ndcetiy Wld 
called Samson dr your st^id boy Moses or your jilt 
of a daughter Rebecca. What is true of names is true 
of titles, and there are no more ridiculous persons in 
^e world than your Dowlahs plentiful as blackberries 
. in Lucknow the Great in Oudh and Lucknow the Littie 
in our suburbs. The rank of mansabdari, which during 
the early Mogul tiid^ was of such importance, as we 
learn from the Ain-e-Akbcm and the Toiok-e-Jalmigiri, 
was in the decline of the empire lavished on the most 
undeserving, till in the reign of the puppet Shah Alam 
* king of the world ’ it reached its lowest degradation. 
But there was a still lower possibilitv, — as was proved 
when an affront from the pensioned royalty of Delhi 
provoked Lord Amherst, the then British 'king-maker’ 
in India, to translate and promote the nominal Heredi> 
tary Visierat, into the nominal Kingdom ? of Oudh. 
Favoritism in Lucknow was even more unprincipled and 
shameless than it is usually in Oriental courts. If 
Nasruddin Hyder kept an entourage of English barbers 
and French adventurers and Indian ragamumns, and all 
the descendants of Saadat Ali loved to associate with 
the vilest scum of the earth, they at least did not con- 
stitute them Amir-ul Omrahs. It was reserved for poor 
Wajid Ali Shah to ennoble panders *and poetasters, 
gardeners and dancing^girls’ relations, into JSIawate. 
Since the Annexation, these fellows from having once 
been privileged (as they thought) to pander to and 
flatter and serve princes, and afterwards nobles, have 
reverted th their profession of pandering to and flatter- 
ing and serving the commonalty ; and many a time and 
oft have we seen in the streets as it were of Ckilc|itta, 
Burdwan, Moorsh^abad, Patna, Benares and otlmr 
places, not to mention Lucknow, l^rangi: Dowlahs and 
Mtirsid.khdn Bahadoors. What is, tben| in a- name — 
or a title, either ? 

'The Brirish Government itself too has its sinsin 
this TMpect towmnrer for. And this without its being, in 
ite chiefe, subject to 1hoBe*enerva;ris^ influences to iraiifli, ^ 
Orient^ prinedi^' bred.up in the hscreiib dpstMut - 
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and low wotaleD$ or at baai aipong erarUm aot much, 
better^, are liaUe. And tfala from tro fini. The aleva^ 
tion. oi the family of the oilman who once aaved the 
life of Warren Hastings to the official Peerage gave 
dire ofience to the isrue old territorial aristooracgr. It 
might have been supposed that a hundred years of 
administraticm of an Indian empire greater than^ ^e 
greatest Mogul ever owned would teadi the British 
more discrimination. But if Enelish-made Bajas and 
Ro^ Bahadoors were always a doubtful nobilit;^, Mutinyo 
Rajas and Bahadoors, as they are called, the titles given 
away, since the Rebellion, for services, and supposed ser« 
vices, at tlie instance of local officers without a sense of 
imperial responsibility, are absolutely a reproach. What 
a lot of Tehsildars and thanadars in and about the 
scenes of the conflicts of 1857-58, and even adventurers 
from distant provinces, have been rewarded and dignified 
for work, real or imaginary, good, bad or indifferent I 
The substantial rewards, where they were undeservedi 
were the complaint of a day. The dignities, which even 
though the express terms of the investiture are limited 
to the individual recepient have in the course of ages 
a tendency to be popularly hereditary, are a permanent 
irritation. The brother of a banker’s agen^ which agent 
had as such oppoftunities for obliging District officers, got 
as compensation for his brother’s death, Ajaghir and a 
Raiaship and a Deputy Collectorship, and the Deputy 
Gottlector has received through the influence of a Maho- 
medan judge the reward of loyalty — ^not to the Queen but 
the judge — in a Companionship of the Order of I Adia. The 
same and like rewurds have been achieved by a school- 
mastw who has won the polUical approbation and we 
trust' personal contempt Anglo-saxonia in Upper 
India by {sroving in his peqKm timt Western Cnlture 
may consist with JSastem meanness and spiritlesanesai,*^ 
or, not to take tim name of milture in yaini that a nnattmer 
may be set up by official patarnaage as a representative 
of Bi|^ Edueatiion to point a forced monitor ador& an 
nnfodnded tale and may, aojsr as. sodt an instance oaii;; 
do a regsharMiod natiant ifo 
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lessons in self-respect. And now to come aionce to the 
latest instance in the same quarter, the son of Chowdhori 
Pratap Singh, of Tajpur, man of low caste imd lower 
antecedents^^ not content with the luck which in a mo* 
ment converted his family Chowdhoriahip into his father’s 
Rajaship, has we suppose bothered the authorities into 
procuring him the rare felicity of being addressed as 
Raja ( instead of Kumar ) Jagat Singh. 

What’s indeed, in a name, or title ? 

So much for Buckingham-***— and the present ! 


tv a a OMMaooh, •»«&• 
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THE C.VREER OF AN INDIAN PEINOB. 

career of an Indian Prince ? — ah, well, lot ua 
^ take an example. 

Exainple surely is better than precept. The con- 
crete 18 more impressive than the abstract. The parti- 
cular must at all events precede the general.- Documents, 
annals and memoirs are the raw materials of history — 
liistory is the raw material of those large generalizations 
which go sometimes by the name of tho • Piiiloa^hy of 
History and at others by that of the Science of Politics. 
There is, besides, a peculiar advantage in the parti- 
cular in our present enquiry that is absent in others. 
In otiicr departments one unit of an order — in other 
words, a particular — may so far differ from anotlier unit 
as to make one doubt tUeir community at all. Hence 
the necessity of collecting many specimens and noting 
carefully the peculiarities of each. In the highest order 
of animals, man, free will is the disturbing clement whicli 
make^ a science of politics or of human conduct impos- 
iiihlie. Hence the standing necessity of individual biogra- 
phies throi^h all time. For, a single portrait but to a 
small extent (comparatively speaking) represents another. 
With all our immense historical and biographical treasures 
of so many thousand years and all races, we are asfitr 
as ever from idealizmg a character of man in the abstriiet;: 
or even of tho king, the subject, the statesman, mill.' 
tho warrior, eaeh in the abstract, which may enabW, 
us to predict the conduct of individuals in ca<^ dUiau. 
or understand evooKs, Eastorn princes ore, iii this 

Kkv SsBilii No. . 
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respoct, a simpler study than any other Ipccics of 
the genus magistratus. Among them, the concrete 
and the abstract are, if not convertible, more nearly 
allied tliivn in any other class. The general absence 
of individuality renders the individual a representative 
typo of the gOiloral. The advantage of this is obvious. 
Ono is so like another and the rest that there is no 
room for the danger of onesided or erroneous impression 
from a single portrait or a small photographic album. 

Porliaps the late Nizam of Hyderabad furnishes as 
good an example of bis class — of all that is distinctive of 

it as almost any other Cliief that we can call to mind. 

Afzalladdauld Avns a pucka ’native prince, in every sense — 
if ever there was ono. Jle wa.s, indeed, the prince of 
Indian princes. Ho was not the mere audacious claimant 
of a princely heriditarnent whom speculators enabled to 
piny the prince, like the soi distant Protap Chandra, de- 
ceased, or tho living Thomas Orton, nor, like the poor 
Raja of JyntiA the rightful claimant of a throne irom 
•which he had been driven by treason, and from M'hich ho 
was kept away by want of funds and of the sympathy of 
the impersonal British dovornment. Ho was not, like 
ids brother Nawub Nazim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
now in England, tho descendant of a ruling Ilonse with a 
viceregal title which had sold its right to rule fur an 
easy pension and immunity from tho troubles of governing. 
Ho was nut, like so many so-called Native princes, the 
mere ropvcsentalivc of a dignity divorced from its broad 
domains. He w’as no scion of an extinct royalty like 
Itaja Shior&J Sing of Kasldpnr, — no grandiloquent titular 
Majesty like |)oor Wajid Ali, King of Garden Reach, 
tho Elba of the Napoleon of Ondb, the Conqueror of 
Chlentol ballet girls and fiddlers. Still less was he a 
monomaniac who industriously made-beHeve the . world 
that he was a King. Ho was a bonn fide orient^ 
prince — a genuine sovereign, however insignificant in 
rank among the great rulers of tho world — anqu^stioh* 
ably -ono of the greatest Indian magnates. Ind^idvhe 
died the first of contemporary Indian Princidto. 
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When ho aficended the throne of 1h» father Kasir- 
uddauld, the Gimt Mc^ul pensioner of Delhi was only 
man to whom his personal respects were due as a Nazim of 
the Mogul Empire, but before many months elapsed, the 
events of 1857-58 swept away otf the land the House ef 
Timur, and with it passed away all pre- British traditions 
of empire. Since then ho stood in his glory as the chief of 
the allies of tho British Government within the geogra- 
phical limits of Indio. Nepal, — great os it is, greater 
in some of the highest re.spocts, than Hyderabad — is, 
strictly speaking, hardly an exception. For Nepal ia 
almost a trans-lndiau state, and even if it is reckoned 
an Indian ono, it is hardly superior in political status 
to tho groat Mussulinuu Principality of tho South. 
The Nizamat of the Peninsula is new undoubtedly in 
a bad plight, laboring as it does under a minority under 
at once the undoubted protection and undoubted pressure 
of the sleepless engine of British Paramountcy, and it 
will never bo again what it wajs. But so long as 
the late Nizam lived, lazy as ho was, almost of necessity, 
and not endowed with striking ability, he maintained 
tho dignity of Lis state with tolerable success. If tlie 
genius of Lord Canning aided by the incompetence of 
Native India insinuatingly reduced Hyderabad with the 
rest of the Native States to fcofs of the British Empire, 
Nepal, too, to this day submits to .Chinese suzerainty. 
If Nepal has any other advantages over Hyderabad they 
are those geographical ones which it enjoys, as a border 
state and a mountainous one, over all the inter^l states, 
particularly those without natural defences, of Hindustan. 
No other Native state can challenge a moment’s compari- 
son with Hyderabad. There are dynasties by the duz^ 
more ancient, more historic, Houses which arc looked up 
to with infinitely greater veneration ; there are prinens 
like the Kolhapur boy whom the other day, at 
Bombay Viceregal Durbar, the great burly l^indiab;, 
with A grace for which hb House has always been di»- 
tm^is&dy recommended to a seat above him-r-tl^ 
highest-^— as the zepresoiH^tive . of tiie J^e royal 
ratta Housmof whi^ the other Mahxatta families hod 
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been servants and feudatories — there are Chiefs like Raja 
Sliioraj Sing of Kashipur whose family reigned over 
a great Independent State in the valleys of the Him- 
malnyas — since the Mahotnedan Conquest of the plaina 
tiio greatest Hindu kingdom for seven hundred years 
— and whom the people of Kumaon still regard as their 
true national sovereign — there is still a peaceable old 
inan whose House has been reigning from a much longer 
period than any other princely House in the world, who, 
tracing his descent through the deified hero Rama to 
the great luminary of the heavens himself, — shames tlwj 
genealogical pretensions of the Emperor qf the Celestials. 
Rut in princely substauee the ruler of Hyderabad heat 
them all. He was the Chief of the hour. The others 
no doubt command a certain political importance ; their 
names are a talisman, their persons a power ; but it all is 
due to their past history, not their present position. Their 
weight is that proceeding from the reverence they 
command, their power that of exciting the sympathy and 
imagination of large numbers — neither has its orif|;in in 
tangible present greatness. In times of commotion — 
when the present order cannot make itself obeyed — ^thev 
may command millions ; power and sovereignty will 
then probably be thrust on them as armies will spring up 
to their stanoard from the ground os they did in 1857, 
at the call of their like, but for the moment they are 
nobodios — are no more than their lands and revenues 
inako them. In ordinary times the great territorial 
princes a||;o the big folks. Of these the very biggest in 
India in his day was the late Nizam-ul Moolk. 

He was not only the greatest — the highest in re- 
sources — extent of temtory, number of subjects, amoAint 
of revenues, strength of army — but also the most typical, 
ot all that is good and all that is bad, in' his class; 
He had exceptional advantages— accidents if you will— 
and he knew bow to use them. He was bom a prince, 
and he both lived and died a prince— and he Kras born 
as a prince, lived as a prince, and died as a prince* . 
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A €0.110^ OF OBUNTAL STATES. 

We hope the distinction will not be missed. A men 
may be a prince — ^inay in common parlance be said to 
live a prince-— without actually living as a prince. We 
know several who live os beggars. And so in regard 
to entrance into the world and exit. Not many rulers 
of despotic states die decently well — not to say prin^ly. 
It is one of the curses of Asiatic royalty or ohiefship 
or mere wealth. Despotism is not favorable to the 
groAvth of the aHections. The amenities of life are 
luxuriant, but they aro developed under hot-houso 
pressure— exaggerated by compulsion. Politeness may 
pass unto low obesiances ; submission may take the 
visible shape of kowtowing and prostration ; but poison- 
ing and assasination and strangulation reign side by 
side. Under any circumstances, that pressure which 
ensures to the despot the most abject slavery not 
only from servants, high and low, from menial up to 
minister, but also from those who by ties of blood or other 
human relationship are naturally most dear to man, — to 
whom one might expect even despots to be no more nor 
less than men, — that pressure is interrupted when the 
despot is unwcU-^removed when dead. Tho despot is a 
despot generally,— to his wives and children as well as 
to his servants and subjects. Whatever tho individual 
interests that may be compromised by the demise of the 
despot, there is such a sense of relief at the death of a 
despot to all — even to those whose interests are threatened 
— that the commonest decencies of sorrow whicH surround 
tho meanest death-bed are usually absent from the last 
scene of such a prince. ' The reaction of an entire reign 
of terror is irresistible when once it has ]day. The heir 
or tlie regent, whether that regent be the dowager or the 
minister, is too.happy at the prospect of tlie future 4o 
remember what is due to the present Where the 
suoeesstoa is doubtful, the dying or dead is still less 
regarded, and there is usually some violence or oth^. 
Under any oircumstaiices the wives, and epnenbin^ sons 
and daughters, and officers, busy them^lves to form ^ 
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alliances, cunciliate guards, break open chests, plunder 
treasure, intercept revenues, and make the most of 
the interregnum already practically begun. 

Let not the reader confound all kinds of despotism. 
All despotism is not homogeneous. Nor is it all evil. 
Government by representative institutiims is sometimes 
weak — often degenerates into class rule — always involves 
waste. There is a soul of truth in things false, and in the 
hands of the great ddrmnik Herbeii Spencer, this nu»um 
is the foundation of a rational structure of the superna- 
tural. Kven despotism is not necessarily evil — ^never all 
evil. An Alfred or an Akbar, a Shitab Roy or Nascr 
Mahomad or Sekundra Begum is worth geuerations of 
Parliaments. The British Indian Government, in much 
that, and in so far as, it has been a blessing to the people, 
is itself but a benificiont despotism. But despotism is of 
diflerent kinds ; roughly classified, there are two sorts, the 
personal and impersonal. Each kind has its good and bod. 
Those who have lived some time in British territory must 
have remarked tho evils inherent in its impersonality. 
Yet, in much that it is a good, and even more a strong, 
government, the Firitish Indian Government is an 
impersonal despotism. It is subject to none of tbo 
fluctuations of personal administration— to none of the 
ills and accidents which flesh is heir to. The perma- 
nent weakness of the personal rule of native states 
lies in that., uncertainty which is its normal condition. 
Every thing depends upon a single man— upon his ta- 
lent, ids tact, his temper, his virtues, his vices, his hcalth> 
his life. 'Human nature is frail — princely human nature, 
bred up in the exorcise of unchecked power, particulady 
so. A despot may do what he likes with his own, and he 
docs not rest content with the consciousness of power, 
but indulges himself in the most oapricieus exercise of it 
Nothing is secure — whim takes the place, of law. There 
is no tenure either in land or office or &vor. There is 
no reverence either for property or contract The ins- 
tinct of self-preservation leads every one— wiffi, stm, 
minister, general, judge, Vuidlord, fanner, Gultivaior~-*to 
taeke hay while the uacwtaln iktglish .sivavsliuiea. The 
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niotto is live while it is day, for tomorrow you do not know 
what will become of you. It may be readily im^ned 
what a principle of chaos is this general insecurity. This 
great evil is l^rely kept within bounds by the personal 
accessibility, supervision and watchfulness of the sover> 
eign ; it rises and falls according to the measure of these 
M'ith all the sensitiveness of mercury in the thermoaneter; 
it springs up towards fever heat at nows of his illness ow 
infirmity; it passes boiling point so soon os he lies 
stretched on his death bed. Happy hour that for so 
many of his family, courtiers, attendants, and officers - 
the eye of the master is closing or closetl — tho only 
check is removed 1 Hurrah for plunder and scramble I 
There are those to whotn tho death is ruin— i-favorites 
whose situations are in peril — but they have all the 
more temptation to make the most of their opjiortunity 
so long as it remains till the next ruler turns them out 
and brings thorn to account. In any case it is nobody's 
interest or business to waste himself on the thankless 
tiisk of attending on the dying and oiSering tho last rites 
to the dead. 

The task may, indeed, be more positively harmful 
than merely thankless. The successor may bo a stranger 
and an enemy of the moribund prince, and too great 
an attachment to the latter may be deemed baraly a 
recommendation by tho former. Tho successor may bo 
one who had equal or almost equal pretensions to tho 
throne with the predecessor, who had struggled for the 
throne with him, when it was vacant and been beaten, 
but who had never taken bis defeat with resignation, who 
had intrigued for it ever afterwards, spending treasure 
and conscience in a des^mte game, and w'ho, although 
he had not been able to eject his fortnnate rival from his 
Mumud, had at least succeeded in driving it of nearly 
all its relish, making it a very bed of thorns. The adhdb' 
ents, the really faifhfnl oourtimrs and officers of the pre- 
deoessmr^who had assisted him zealously to circDfnveztt 
the efforts of his mnemy — are doomed. 

. Tho sttcoessor and predecessor need not be strangers-^ , 
th<^nAybetheBeamli anddeaj^to one another — an# 
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yet have been opposed to each other. That poligamy oi 
Eastern society, earned to the extreme by Eastern princes, 
is a fruitful source of this discord. The favorite queen- 
wife of the hour, be she ever so low, or inferior in social 
or legal status, she the lowest concubine yestmilay 
picked up from the streets, intrigues for the succession 
for her son to the exclusion of those with better claims, 
spoisons her husband’s mind against his other wives and 
their sons, cooks up conspiracies and attempts at assasi- 
nation and poisoning as by ihan against his life, in order 
to prejudice him for ever and effectually against them, 
— even make him imprison or behead them. Of course 
when the father is suspicious, the son is forced to bo 
cautious aud circumspect, and thereby confirms the father. 
When the father is hopelessly prejudiced, the most duti- 
ful son is compelled in self-defence to take an apparently 
hostile position. And who can quietly give up nis right 
to a thi'one ? And what man of spirit will submit to bo 
swindled out of it by a woman, perhaps no better than 
his father’s mistress, and no bettor than she should 
be ? That is tho meaning of the unseemly wars be- 
tween Ameer Shore Aliof Cabuland Yakoob Khan — that 
the explanation of the late game at war in Joudpoor be- 
tween the Rana and his Kumar, and thje recent quarrel 
iu Travancore between tho Maharajah and the First 
Prince. That was the reason of the hatred of the late 
Nawab of Rampore towards his eldest son, the present 
Nawab. Some years ago while we wore minister of a 
native prmce, an officer of tho late Nawab on a special 
mission to our master was sitting with us in our house 
when tho ne^vs of his master’s death arrived. He in- 
stantly grew pale and desired to be gone from tlie court 
without waiting a day or two to complete all that he 
had como for. On enquiring tho reason of such ex- 
treme anxiety and such haste, he said that he felt as 
one who had got his dismissal, that the only chance, if 
any, of retaining place under the new administration lay 
in his being able to ingratiate himself with the coming 
man — confusing his memory of tho past or atoning for it — 
by marked insmt to the dead-^the living, or dying rather. 
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bein^ as ws tbaaght to oursolves, happUjabovo the seadi 
of his and bis fellow-officers’ n^lect. Unbaj^y rulers 
t]^ are mortal men and liidile to all infirmities of onr 
kind, what a fate is their’s 1 despised when most loHdpc^ 
for sympathy ! uncared for when most in need of care t 
What a scene of utter meanness and heartlessaeas is an 
Oriental state daring the iUness and at the death of the 
ruler t How intrigue, never idle, is ovmjoyed to find hoc 
busiest season I 11 ow every man’s haiid is against Im 
neighbour, how Plunder and Violence stalk the land in 
broad day ! Every true duty is contemptuously ignored, 
generosity forgotten, human feelings suppressed, very de« 
cency postponed, as the interregnum, commenced before 
de^tb, becomes a reign of lawlessness and robbery on the 
one hand as regards the goods of the state, the princes* 
household and the subjects of the state, — and of brutal 
indifference and worse than indifferenee on the other, as 
regards the dying or dead prince. 

Perhaps the most striking recent instance of this 
truth t<Mk place in the Sikh State of Nabbha. The 
late Raja Bhagwan Sing, harried to death by intem- 
perance which was his only resource from trouble and 
worse than trouble, — humiliation of the worst kind, — 
received at the hands of those who were bound to conr 
duct themselves* differently, died worse than a pauper 
at a workhouse. The poorest of his own subjects who had 
a roof to lay his head under, and a wife or childnm, oertaia- 
ly received better nursing and attentions than the Biya 
himself and had had his path to tlie next world more 
zealously smoothed than he. What was evfiry body’s 
business was nobody’s business. In fact, every bo(^s 
buriness was noi to look after the dying Chief ; it 
either where tl^ in that close sickroom. Even they wlm 
were present in and near that room were not there ^ 
attend on the dying or take care of the dead,^ Tb^ 
watdied to make the moment the gaming man might be 
finally relieved of bis struggles V me first, dark mosiMf 
of notbii^ess, 

" The Ia«t of daagBT and 4Mtn« P 

the signal fiir their or thmr employers’ peraonal deaghii'^ 

a 
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Thus poor Bbagwan Sing’s remains lay neglected in that 
deserted apartment while his household, toshakana 
and state departments were scones of confusion and 
jdundcr.* When late they returned to the corpse of 
the liaja to perform the last rites on it, it was found less 
by one limb. The hungry mice had profited by the 
example of the great Kdrbdris and feasted themselves 
on it. It must be confessed that they were the less 
rapacious of the plunderers. They were impelled by 
hunger, not avarice ; and, after all, they were satisfied 
w'ith a portion of the nose. 

Editor. 


[ To lie continued. ] 


Erratum in page 4, lines 7 & 8, for peaceable old 
man ” read “ promising young n»an of twpnty-six.” 

1 allude to the Malta Kana of Udayajtur. I forgot 
when I wrote the article that the last Maha Rana died iu 
18G1.— Editor. 
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" Rcccpio^ 

•Dulcc niiki furore cst aniico.*^ — Horace* 

What pleasure fills the hearty — what joy^ 

So exquisite and pure^ 

As when around the board we greet, 

Friends steadfast, tried, and sure ! 

When smiling faces round us throng, 
f'amiliar, dear, and old. 

And the ruby wine incarnadines 
Tlie goblets rough with gold f 


Then sullen thoughts and dark regrets. 
Whose shadows grim dismay. 

And the gaunt spectre of Itemorse, 

Are bahishM far away ; 

With glowing checks and glistening eyes. 
The sparkling cup we drain. 

And shout defiance at Despair, 

And laugh at care and pain. 


Then every heart is fondly stirred. 
Then hand in hand is prest. 

Then warmly is the beaker pledged. 
To her whom each loves best ; 
Then songs are sung of love and war, 
^ Wit flashes bright and keen. 

Till blooming morn with sober eyes 
Looks on this festal scene. 
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O mrely, sorely, — ^^tis a joy 
Rich, unsorpass^d, and pure, 

'When round the social hoard we greet 
Friends steai^st, tried and sure ; — 

Not those false knaves, miscalled true friends. 
Whom young and old contemn, 

But loyal, brave, and honest hearts,— 

—God's benison on them ! 


O. C. Dott. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE SANSKRIT. 

Maiden ! of thine own eyes thyself beware I 
Nor on thy person trifle with jthy glance ! 

Its maker own the keen sword ne'er doth spare. 
The hunter rash is hurt by h's fav'rite lance ! 


Eniroa, 



THE ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF TWO 
DIMENSIONS. 

Trantlated from the Freuds of Avgtuie Comte, 

By the Hon'ble Dwarkanath Mitteb. 

PART 1. 

General Intboouction. 

CHAPTER I. 

Fundamental NoTiONa 

Continued /rom No. /P. ] 

'9. In order to elucidate os much as mssible, thia 
elemental^ exposition of the fundamental conception, 
upon which the whole of; a^ytical geometry is based, 
1 must now pi;pceed to indicate an important general 
consideration, which has, tqp to this time, been very 
much misunderstood, but which will serve to throw con* 
siderable light upon the necessary harmony existing 
between ideas of lines and those of equations, by show* 
ing that, not only is each rigorous definition, of a curve 
capable of yielding a corresponding equation between 
any kind of co-ordinates we might choose, but, further 
that, it itself constitutes a spontaneous equation to that 
curve, relative to a certain system of co-ordinates, in 
suitable harmonv with the nven definition. But in 
order to avoid all confusion and all exaggeration, in (his 
respect, it is necessary that we should, in the first plaee, 
restrict the foregoing observation to those definiticma 
only, which are capable of indicating a certain mode of 
generation of the proposed line, in such a manimr as to 
fumish, immediately, a description of it, either by 
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of points or by that of a continuous movement ; though, 
Uiis restriction cannot alter the intrinsic generality of the 
observation in question, since, every curve of any kind 
whatsoever necessarily admits of such definitions, even 
w'nen it is not described, in tho first instance, otherwise 
than by a characterostic property, in no way explanatory 
of the mode of its generation, as, for instance, the iso- 
perimetrical property of the circle previously referred to. 
With this single reservation, it is easy to comprehend 
that we cannot specify the mode of generation of a curve 
except by the aid of some immediate relation, ordinarily 
very simple, between certain natural co-ordinates belong- 
ing to it. The difficulties, which wo feel in perceiving 
this evident necessity, are, in fact, exclusively due to the 
point of view, too narrow, from which we ordinarily con- 
sider the general theory relating to our systems of co-or- 
dinates, and would disappear immediately as we give to 
that preliminary theory, all the philosophical amplitude, 
which I have already accorded to it, in a preceding part 
of this treatise. ^ Thus, for example, tho elementary de- 
finition of the circle, as a curve, described by a mobile 
point, which is always at a fixed distance from a fixed 
point, spontaneously constitutes the polar equation to 
that curve, u=r, the fixed point, whiqh is called the 
centre, being taken for the pole. The definition of the 
same curve, as tho locus of the vertex of an invariable 
angle, v, each of the sides containing which passes through 
a fixed point, is immediately represented by the equation 
Y=v, between the angular co-ordinates, which mea» 
sure the variable inclinations of the mobile sides to the 
fixed axis which passes through the two given fixed points. 

I n like manner, tho definition of the ellipse or of the hy- 
perbola, as tho locus of a point, the sum of, or the differ- 
ence between, tlie distances of which from two fixed 
poitits is always equal to a constant quantity, instantly 
gives the equation, u ± t=c, in the system of co-ordinates, 
Avhich determines the position of a point by means of its 
distances from two given fixed points. The'eommon mode 
of generation of the Uiree conic sections by the move- 
ment of a point, whose distances from a fixed point 
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and a fixed straight line ate in a constant ratio, imme- 
diately furnishes equation, u=:ntt, in the system of 
co-ordinates, half rectilinear, and half polar, which corres- 
ponds to that definition. The eamo remark is equally 
applicable to the transcendental curves, os I shall, here- 
aner, have occasion to prove, especially, in tlie case of the 
ordinary definition of the cycloid, as well as, in many 
other cases. It would be superfluous now to multiply 
these verifications any further, as 1 shall subsequently 
take care to point them out, on every suitable occasion. 
We can, however, easily conceive ns a matter of principle 
that, the mode of generation of a line cannot be defined, 
except by specifying the law of movement belonging to 
the variable point by which it is described. Hut as this 
Law docs not admit of a precise definition otherwise than 
by the aid of a certain relation, existing between the two 
movements, whether of translation, or of rotation, into 
which the proposed movement is resolveable, this rela- 
tion, considered under another aspect, will necessarily 
constitute a natural equation to the lino under consider- 
ation, relative to a corresponding system of co-ordinates, 
which will vary, generally, with the line, and specially, 
with the definition. This general theory, hitherto un- 
known, renders more obvious the fundamental harmony 
subsisting between lines and equations, by spontaneously 
separating, the philosophical conception, upon which that 
harmony depends, from the difficulties inherent in the 
efifective formation of the equation required. For if, 
according to the principle above stated, every curve is 
directly capable of furnishing us with a corresponding 
equation, in a certain system of co-ordinates, we can,, no 
longer doubt that this equation must equally admit of 
some equivalent or otiier, m eveiy other system, reserving, 
only the difficulties inherent in the accomplishment of 
the necessary transformation. 

At tho same time, we can easily undenrtahd, in 
what con^ts, essentiidly^ i^e embarrassment, which we 
feel so often in funning onr equations. This ope^tion 
could never have presented any serious difficulty, if, 
the selection of the system of co-on^ates to be Cm^py> 
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ed, had been always at our discretion ; since, the re* 
quired equation can be immediately obtained by adopting 
the particular ^stem of co-ordioates, which is in harmony 
with the proposed definition. But, for certain reasons^ 
which 1 shall hereafter explain, we are ordinarily 
obliged to restrict ourselves to a uniform system of co-or- 
dinates, prescribed beforehand, and spedally to the 
rectilinear system, properly so called, which is neither 
always, nor even usually, the best adapted to the 
formation of equations. We see, therefore, that the 
chief difficulty inherent in the formation of equations 
consists, in general, in the transition, from the primi- 
tive and natural system, to thii^ definitive and artificial 
system. This appreciation admits of a high practical 
utility, in-as-much-as it furnishes us with the only 
efficacious advice which can be given in this indis- 
pensable preamble and which, by its nature, cannot be 
subjected to any systematic metliodization. We should, 
in fact, according to the preceding remarks, always 
start from the equation spontaneously suggested by each 
definition, and afterwards, direct all our special efforts 
to the elimination of the primitive co-ordinates by the 
aid of the two relations, existing between them and 
the definitive co-ordinates ; — employing sometimes, by 
way of auxiliaries according to the ordinary spirit of 
mathematical researches, one or many other intermedi- 
ate systems of co-ordinates, not having in such cases, 
any other destination than that of facilitating the 
necessary transformation. A judicious application of 
this general advice without dissipating, altogether, the 
difficulty, often very great, inherent in the formation- 
of equations, will, at least, serve to prevent that vicious 
waste of intellectual force, which arises, so frequently, 
in this respect, from ehipirioal and disorderly eff<nts^ 
whose success cannot but bo, almost always,, impossible. 



ADDRS8S OF THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES ( ROADS ) 
TO 'St. Bernard and St. Bernardos REri.y. 

O’er tUia iiaalin I hold iron rale, 

My will none dares transgress I 
IIo I Bernard of ray own dear school ! 

What say the fools u* the press ? 

2 . * 

They revile me in language fell. 

They hit me daily hard ; 

All for loving tlic people well— 

And myself too, Bernard i 

8 . 

What a stormy life itilers lead I 
Our lot how passing hard 1 
Like the Trades* Dinn’r a hav’ii I need, 

I sadly need, Bernard f 

4. 

But the Parkers and Bark’rs o* the press 
E'en there pursue mo bard 
And assail me, gracious goodness 1 
l^iro' malice sheer, 8eniard I 

5. 

'Tts a sad world I 've found at last I 
For what's my rich reward 
For noeturnal hours sleepless pass'd 
In osasdesa toil, Bernard ? 

. 6 . 

Why, they laugh all at my minutes, 

. Tho' measur'd by the yard— 

Tho* a downpour of heavy sheets 
f. send daily, Benmid t 


3 
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7 . 

I've impoMil ftll sorts of Cesses, 

Bernard I and more I would, 

Tho* there 'rose howling wildernesses 
Where smiling hamlets stood I 

8 . 

Tho' the people of fev'r may die 
By thous'nds in their abodes ; 

Still, Bernard I oh dear I still am I 
For broad, well-metalled roads I 

9 . 

There may not p’r*aps bo men eno' 

To use my roads so good ; 

But for all that, Bernard ! I trow 
We two 'd use them — we would ! 

10 . 

Altho' corpses bestrew the ground, 

Bernard I I'd op'n low schools. 

With Jackals for masters profound. 

And vultures for pupils. 

11 . 

My reforms, alas ! are usher'd 
'Mongst men devoid of wit. 

Who much nonsense indite, Bernard I 
Much chaff and little wheat ! 

' 12 . 

Oh I grieve not, my chief I said Bernard, 

'Tis glory all thine own i 

When for bread the people -beg hard 
To give them hut a atone I 
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OR 

Tbb Fair Hindc Wivew. 

CHAPTER Vll, 

**T1^hilr thas engaged in promoting works of pnblir 
utility,” oontinued Fino Natb, “I kept myself 
ready to Hy to her feet as soon as she might reappear in 
her father’s mansion. That 1 might not lose a single day I 
kept myself moving about in the neighbourhood with the 
ostensible object of supenutending the works undertaken 
in that part of my estates. But uiys, weeks and months 
passed away, and slie returned not. Her grand-fiither 
had, it appears, decoyed her into his house on promise 
of detaining her for not more than a month. When this 
expired, the old man said, that as Kddy’s marriage would 
take place the next month, it was preposterous to think 
of sending away her lovely grand-daughter who was the 
light and ornament of the house. When K&dy’s cursed 
marriage was oyer, ho swore a great oath that unless 
Bhooboneshoree remained to witness the Annaprdtan of 
his grandson Bipin, he would^ never, have the ceremony 
celebrated. When the detestible AnMprasoni came to a 
close, the octogenarian adected great fears of sending 
her home on such an unpropitious month ns Bbkdra. 

** * Who,’ said he, * liasever heard of a girl leaving one 
house and going to another in such a month. I have 
lived to see three generations pass away before my 
eyes, but such a thing 1 have never heard spoken of in 
my life. daugkfer taWf in her eagerness, not per* 
cmve any objection to get back her lovely child into 
urns in ibis unproj^ous month, but I have to eonsult* 
not only the lode of my Bon*s>in*law dwelling, but of my 
own tOo”!~*-ii being considered alike dangerous to 
family which a woman leaves in an evil nKHuth, day 
moment and the mie that she joins. 
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'' So he dismissed the Palki vhich his daliglitcr had 
sent to bring my charmer home, — ordering the bearers to 
come back the next month. The heart of her mother, 
like mine, could brook no delay, and the Pdtki accord- 
ingly was sent again at the commencement of Atsvin, 
Wlien the old gentleman saw the Pdlki, he flew into a 
terrible rage, and taking his prop-stick in hand, thrashed 
the servant wlio accompained the Fdlki. When her 
daughter’s letter was presented, he tore it to pieces, and 
threw his brass Lota at the presenter. Uc then fell 
to cursing his own daughter, comparing her to the cat 
who ate her own child, and her husband to Buddha who 
tried to banish idolatry from the land. 

“ * Because my son-m-law,' said he, ‘ does not like to 
worship the Goddess at his own house, therefore my 
grand-daughter should not bo allowed to see the Puja at 
mine ? There is not a single man in Bengal who would 
not come liome, to whatever distance his business may 
havQ led him, in order to see the Malid-ildyd after the 
expiration of a year. At such a time of universal 
jubilee, must my lovely grand-daughter depart to bury 
herself in silence and gloom, instead of illuminating my 
house with her presence and enchanting every beholder 
with her charms ?’ , 

“The Avhole of that mormng he passed in abu- 
sing his son-in-law and daughter, dwelling on the great- 
ness and the pleasures of the festival and extolling 
the beauty of her grand-daughter. One by one the 
hours for„ ablutions, w'orship and dinner glided away, 
still no one yentuied to approach bim. When his son 
at last mode bold to remind him that it was high 
time for him to take his meals, he flaUy refused 
to eat anything that day. It appefare that not sati»> 
fi^d witli abusing and peatiiig o^ers, he, after the*', 
manner of people blessed with his temper and aoimstomed 
to have their will in their family and among dependants, 
made himself the aggrieved party, and was resotfed to 
wreuk all his vengeance on. bis huioceat head, — er^i^er^ 
stdhiach* no adult ^ house, Ih duty ^ ' 

couM take his mcel befitfe the e(H»settanan itod^lidibiSed 
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hid appetate, «oa afW ion, nephear after iiephfrv,jctteeled 
to him in vain. All their entreaties seeing on^. 'to 
aggravate his rage, and to raito his voice atiiS lood^i^ iwd 
louder- in abuse against his Bon>iD>law and dap^^ 
and the whole generation of impertinent bcmrers and 
servants. Najr,‘^not satisfied with expressing his reseat* 
ment against one daughter and spn-m-lawr, . association 
led him to tear to pieces the characters of his . other 
daughters and their respective bnsbands. Thence, by easy 
step, he wandered to his sons and their wives in succession ; 
till at last, by one sudden spring, he ascended to his own' 
wife as the progenitress of the whole accursed brood of 
/sons and daughters. It now became absolutely necessary 
to put a atop to the ceaseless torrent of names and impre- 
cations which threatened to carry the whole Bose family, 
from generation to generation to everlasting perdition. 

All eyes were now turned to his lovely grand- 
daughter, who, though l^ie chief cause of the whole 
imbroglio and jeremiade, was never named by the old 
man in his singular benedictions. To enable her to 
come to the courtyard of the outer or male apartments 
where tho octogenarian was reciting the interesting 
histoiy of the Ikise family, to the great edification of 
his hearers, the^ whole space was cleared of strangers, 
ead screeus were thrown down ^ and doors shut where 
necessary. The old man seeing her approach, interrupted 
the course of his narrative, but when on nearer inspec- . 
tion, he perceived that she had not yet bathed, his rage 
knew no Munds. He took up his stick and threw it at- 
Ilia son who. was standing at some distance. * He next 
seized his narUl (eocoanut Adoha) and was about sending 
it after his stick when Bhooboneshoree* came np' and-. . 
stood in the way. He z^ilaced the nariel on its biitea \ 
seat, and b^an to abuse the. whole bouse became faii|;: 
grand-duughter bed not 'bathed. -'Who can bem, * 

Ee> * to see so lovely a flower fade ^r.^'sut of wktig aiji^^t; 
lioiittthraeiii! ? . Oursh on the whole fitmity. which negleoti;.< / 
to t^eeore ^it ! Is such a tender Mwer tha 
vmtim needeet and distress evmi forau -’lu^f 
]y 4km flmnly is 'hMUftening to psesfu^^ i|tftru6fl^l|^' 
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Before he oottld proceed further, BhoobooMhoree had 
caught him by the hand. He rose in (d>edienee. to her 
summons, for, said he, ** I ctm deny you nothing; But 
why have you not bathed and refresh^ yourself up ' to 
this time ? By so doing, you will bring ill4uok on the 
whole ftimily. Do you think a house osn tlirive whete 
the Goddess of Fortune herself chooses to starve f' 
1,” said her grand-daughter, who have lost hurimnd 
and son, ill deserve the com^ment.*’ A more unlucky 
remark was never made, ^e old man who was fol- 
lowing her like an obedient child, sat down under the 
weight of his sorrows, and burst into tears. Looking 
up to the sky, he asked the Almighty why virtue, per- 
sonified in her grand-daughter, was doomed to sufibr 
wretchedness and unutterable woe. After wiping away 
her tears, she soothed her grand-father by assuring him 
that this shortlife was a state of trial, and that we. ought 
to resign ourselves to the dispensation of the great 
Father of Mercy 'who woundis only to hea)/ To 
divert his thoughts from the painful sulject, she told 
him that she could not bathe as long as he did not 
himself bathe, and that she had with her own hand 
prepared for him some eatables which must be tasted 
while hot. The old man needed no inducement to 
bathe and satisfy his appetite, when 'he saw his lovely 
grand-daughter could not otherwise be made to do the 
like. 

" In the month of Asvin, I was of course obliged to 
come home to preside at the celebration of Ihe PojlE;l 
Howevei* opposed we may be to idol worship, thfreis 
something ^nd and imposing in the Dui^ Fuji; 

Htge conoourae of friends gathered from all pafte'of the 
country, the incenant interchange of visits that ensmadj 
the variety of amusements, danoing and singing, gaines 
amd sports, kept me so much engaged day uid night that 
J had hardly h ' minute to think on my beloved, 
whm. ^ Pu|d wws over, and all my friends jeturacd 
their ret^ective Wts of business or ibsidmice, I 
to.my finmer., state of nditd, with its 'longing tOvbllp^ 
the charmer? of iny 
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house, and :«ratched the px> 9 rea« of events, . 
commencement of KArtik, (Septeml>er'Octobc^i;„.n 
Piikt was again despatched to bring her home, and 
the same time I wrote to my infotmuit m the vtllam 
whose friendshijm I had cultivated during my. late visit, 
to let me kn<^ what reception it met with. The 
Pilki was accompanied by a stremg letter from her 
mother, complaining of the treatmrat her servants had 
received the last time, and threatening to call in person 
to take her daughter in case the bearers were this time 
sent back without her. When the letter wae read to 
the old man, he struck his hands violently on his fore- 
head, tore his hair and cursed the god of death for 
having so' long left him unsummoned from this world. 

** « Truly,” said he, the iron age has oommeneed 
in earnest. Dau^ters no longer feel any affection or 
gratitude for their fathers. A man who is father to a 
female child, dra^s aU his* ancestors up to the seventh, 
generation with him into hell. What sins innumerable 
must 1 have been guilty of in my previous birth to be 
cursed with so many daughters in thia *^hen manning 
them, we have to impoverish yur sons in order to make 
their doweries latge. Whenever they visit their parents* 
house, they lay their hands on any tiling they find valu- 
able and carry them to their husbands. T^en going 
away, they affect some tears as if they are really sorry to 
part from their parents. I suppose they weep on such 
occasions becansc they have to leave their victims alive, 
and lament their hard lot that they could not fleece them 
welL ^ere is my Memo who would not be satisfied 
with half. my estates.. There is my Bemda who every 
time ahie comes to see me, demands gold jewellery ibr her 
c|jldren. Borodst iko^d hardly low at my face, stneed^ 
refused to pay five tboumsd Rupees on her sob’s tthro 
ti^. Bomh^ wonders how I drag on my.existenee so 
long after 1 der^ed to Mpohrt her son-in-lalv.as a msm- ' 
of my prpperiy. Tne only bearalde dat^ter 1 .had . 
is'dead. Tomorrow 1 will go on atul^^image to ’ d^i^an* 
nath, ami thmro layiibg my old honea undiff the car^ 
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die praying that 1 may not have any dwighten in 
my next 

At ibis atage the old man’s eyeo fell upon his 
favorite gmnd-daughter standing on the roof of the build- 
ing as an angel defended from on hi^^md be thSoght 
it proper to qualify his denunciation thS. No, 1 shall 
pray tor a single girl who will resemble my lovely Bhoo»i. 
boneshoree. If daughters like her were bom, who would 
pray for sons ? Indeed, what have my sons done to met? 
They are only watching, for my death as the signal to (U1 
upon each otiier and to bury themselves,, all in one qom- 
mon ruin. Not one is worth the mone^ I have lavished 
upon him. There is Sbyam who is buying horses, dogs 
and birds all his life, and his understaniiing has partaken 
of the nature of those brutes. Then there is Dinu who 
is immersed in drink, .and loses his heart to every danc- 
ing girl he meets with. Jswar is indeed a clever man, 
but he is so litigious and quarrelsome that he will never 
be quiet till he has brought about the ruin of the whole 
estate. The two most virtuous and wise sons I bad, are 
now no more. They would have made me happy, but 
the gods could not bear to see me so. Why should I 
dwell in such a doomed family. Tomorrow I will set 
fire to the house, and depart for Brindabum If T stay, 
that accursed daughter, that lioness in human shape,, will 
come and tear me to pieces. She hates me from the 
very bottom of h«r heart. I wonder that 'such a detest- 
able creature gave birth to so lovely n daughter” — and the 
old man •went on dissecting his daughter’s character and 
cursing her from the bottom of kii heart. But his favorite 
grand-daughter had by this time ai^ed from behind, ai^ 
accosted him. “ Grand-dad ) ou'rae not roy mh^er ^ 
my face I However imidh I may resqteet yed,> I ew not 
bpar to hear my beloved mother abased l^yon. If you do 
really lov«.me, please rehract the curses ypu have pnmoan- 
ced, and let my mother have your btesnngo msteod,” 
The old man wuld not :bear eoatsadii^on even fromdli^ 
spiritual guide, .Bmt hk fondness fbr- E^oobqpeslunfee 
knew no bounda Instead of taking effience at her 
|tnot^, he caught hold eCiher,;;«Qd;^^q»itn ^ fbnig^ 
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glea kissed her repeatedly, saying “ my jew4 1 thy 
mother is thrice-blessed. She roust be a fi^vrorile of 
heaven Avlten she bore thee in her womb. May I he 
bom again and again to claim her for my qhild and you 
for toy grand-daughter. Yon may struggle as yoa like, 
but I must have a kiss first on your under lip, then on 
your upper lip, then one on each cheek, and lastly 
another where your eye-brows meet.” “ But you,” cried 
she, “ have already hod enough kisses on those plaees. 
So let me go.” No, 1 have no^,” replied the old man, 
** you ore so coy that you would hardly let me bring my 
lips near 3 *our cheeks these four months.” As she oonld 
not disentangle herself from his arms without hurting 
his old limbs, she thought it ))etter to sulnnit quietly to 
his caresses. But the old man, instead of invading her 
face in the order ho had named, went on attacking it 
in an irregular way. After he had g(me once round, 
he commenced again as if he had mfit some places 
untouched, and as often as she attempted to raise her 
voice in remonstrance, the old man attacked her lips to 
prevent them from giving it utterance. It was not till 
she feigned a pain in her foot that he let her go, and 
at the same time jumped ftom his seat to emjuire if any 
thing had bitten her. Not knowing ^at his mileless 
grand-daughter was capable of deceiviilg him, ho made 
her first open and turn one foot, then another; tlie 
fingers were one by one examined; the shoes w^ 
mercilessly strode on the ground to bring out some hid- 
dmi insect ; and it was not till slio acknowledged ^hnt 
tlm bite was more in her imagination than in her feet 
that be desisted from the search. 

** A Bengali lady is onaooiistomed to be kissed mnMqit 
by her husband, in private. BhoobonesUoree had, honr- 
ever, oeeaskmally submitted to his gxand-firiheris car e um 
in that way. But sriU Jthe sight was so novel Ihat wIhwi 
the old gentlefniiii glued his lips upon her hmdy ch«i^ 
the ladiee of the bouse, especially the yoemger porindiii, 
nape laughing and biting their tot^ies ea if udMOseil 
aeandal thereby created Amrhe hed mtuMi 
^hiemeif thel she had not been bHten .by aafUaiia^, .hi 
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turned to the laa^iog ladies and 8aid<«***4f nectar mre 
spread over yoar ugly faces, it vroald noi tompt me to 
kiss your cheeks.” Saying tins he burst mto laug^w, 
in trhich he was joined by the men, but the younger 
ladies, some of whom were very beautiful, looked da^^n 
at the old man. But though- the oct<^ndbian madelnm* 
self merry at others’ expense, he was far from being satia- 
ted with himself. He sat brooding over his wron^ and 
seemed to have come once more to the resolution of 
starving himself for others’ sins. For when the evening 
closed and the supper was laid before him, he raised the 
silver plate to hurl it with its contoats on his daughter- 
in-law who presented it to him. Seeing his favorite 
lirand-daughter, whom ho did not observe before, .stand- 
ing by his side under the shadow of the lamp, he replac- 
ed the plate on the ground, and began to seratcn his 
head, irresohite what to say in excuse. She affected not 
to observe his movements, and, coming forward, sat as 
usual in his front, to sweeten the taste of bis victuals by 
her presence. At last the old gentleman said that he did 
not feel any appetite. ** I would not,” said she, ** bear any 
excuse, specially to-day. You see that dish before yon 
made ^ cuonmoer which you love so much. I have had 
at brought from a distance of seven miles. Then there 
is that dish made of unripe Jack fruit, which is so diffi- 
cult to procure in this month. No pains have been spared 
to make it as savoury as possible. It smdla of the fiavoiur 
of meat you perceive. I have no doubt it tastes as each. .1 
had'to pay^a piece of my cloth for the fruit. That doOTcldH 
pulse] on your left lo(dcp so white and transparent. - ISadh 
pea has been oarefblly taken out of the husk, so that nono « 
has even suffeer^ a fracture.- You saw ma-detngit in tli^ 
swrning when redting Gkhta*» (f^) l^ in ^hai-irSdw- 
That bmled'thiiH^ on yourphto isibe orM^lag idaiit 
that gnrrts oyer the wateta. I swam ayer' jwna.to 
bring k from tito' tank. It prove sbbensfioial to ym, 
Thefe isihit baked wim toaves of theneantna^ 
ho# I hivemd toe briajahaocsyeto^toat^ltm 
‘’hdCtoow bna |dtoe'1aigar:toMtoe oifaitst. ^^.1^^ 
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grejr faunu YofuMho. jbb« mixtum veiy we3^ 

;grea% stoengtheoiied Tonr c^rtitiiUon.. Tbeii ^ 
tlMvbaottp iiu[l6 .c^ Jir«rii9i^ colM 

ttiM ui ttiekitelieB h^iuie which lpUutedmm7<dbil3|i4a^ 
and* which you hava eaUed a^ter my nama. , 1^ hn^ 
when demg m, th» thoxtMhittrt my nngera^ whsch^Tf 
Ued from thtee aeveml places.?’. 

** The okL man wasiirat shaking his head as Bheoh^ 
neslioree eaumerated the different dishes one a^;r 
other, as if nothing would tempt him to break his vow. 
When she described how she had Bwam.40ya'^ ;.4o 
bring the twining plant, he affectionately looked ^ 
her face. When she alluded to- the Koroojo ttee .b^* 
ing her dear name, he cast his eyes * on the di^ 
prepared with its fruit. But wlien she showed him, 
her fingers bearing rnuhs of wound, a tear started in 
Ills eye, as lie exclmmed . — ** Beloved child of my heart 1 
why sliould you expose your lovely person to so many 
risks for a worthless old man. After you are gonS^ 
who will take so much pains to feed me ? TomomiM 
whmi you cease to illuminate this house with yont 
presence, I will surely set out for Bivndabun. 
my spiritual guide, I swear Heip tho man 

was interrupted by her grand'daughter, who etM^iad 
him to refrain from swearing,, find added. — ^^Wfay, 
.^nd-ftither J you semn to forget that your dauid^tantt 
m-law and other > (pund-draughters nurse you mwi^rs, 
mnd attend to your wants better than life. 1 am only 
an oeesamnal visitor, sad it is your unjust^ paitultty 
stewards me timt leads ^om to leave your care 
aw loBg as 1 .stay. ” Her grand-fri^r did notepp^ 
to- notice whi^ sm said, but oontauiedto .oompliaii%iip 
n^gtsst*. .'<l Who wmild attend to my w^ts,” j||| 
^^whea-nqr'^WA ds^hter threataHMl to lodgpj^^ 
algamst me ler asM&t, and to tear me.to ]neee» ,tip||;^ 
.mst ^w»f ’ ^ S^e, -gmadfi^her, fiel” relied . 
jtMher. mady fwc^hes. you for yoim . 

''«ery«nt^fli^> tbieatens to ooiaei.iapsiafrhto.t|Hm^i^ 
8li#aasiB.aQifo»^ dnty so inmfo. at 
.:-|m|"lhili0tway.y4W'aoimim;'lier;^.do^ . 
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you,” asked the old gentleman, my g^tle an^, pen. 
such a letter to your father, although your mh^ ia 
not one of the kindest of parents?'^ SSho was not 
candid enough to answer the question direct, hut sliifW 
her ground saying, “ my excellent mother entertains 
great affection lor you. Would you not be glad to 
receive . her visit ? — ^to see your own daughter after 
so long a separation ? She cannot be more eager to 
embrace me than you must be to get her back into 
your arms. But while we are talking, your meal is 
getting cold.” Then with a tact worthy of a better 
cause, she mixed the rice with the dishes with her own 
hand, and raised the food to his lips as if she was 
going to feed her child. The octogenarian's obstinacy 
melted at sight of this, and unable to refuse a food 
raised with her lovely hand, he devoured it with more 
zest than usual. 

* ** Rut after the meal was finished, and the fascination 
of her presence was withdrawn, the old man a^^n re- 
lapsed into his former gloom. He lamented his hard 
fate, and complained of universal neglect. As it is 
the privilege of old age to indulge in such complaints 
and lamentations, they are perfectly harmless in their 
way. But this octogenarian was resolved to detain 
my channer, and a£t«e one of his plans was defeated, be 
hit upon another. For now he flatly declined to go to 
bed, and made preparations for going to Brindabua oh 
the morrow. Bhooboneshoree was advised by her aunts 
to intimate 'that she would defer; her journey home, but 
she affected not to understand what conneotiem it had 
with the old manh proj^ted journey . lo^ Ihindabun. 
From a distance shw perceived how all entp«aities were 
unavailing, to induce .the old man to ; retire to rest- 
When she drew near aa usual to lead him to'hiB'^lie4>ito 
infhrmed her hy. way of news that he was..hot .Agoing to 
sleep that night . Of coorfie neh ” re]^isid,eha. **l 
am not ,at. idi ancuous to ^eep myself As we^ 

are going to separate to-morjcow, we will paa|;thi^JMpl^' 
in r taUciBg .to e^b other. Jn, the: ^at plaee, 
you, i^d^thm^.^to te^ me tim;mei%to 
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vhem joti iMFe so Anxious to intss toe rest of vour dsnrs* 
Wby is- Bcijadabun eonriderra so specially holy tlist you 
intend to lay' '\*<iar dear did bones within, its precincts? 
In reply} the old man went on describing Ituw Krishna 
carried on his love intrigues with the beautiful sli^her- 
desSes there ; how his beloved Bddhd was oltartnsd 
with the sweet tunes of his flute flying across the. 
troubled waters of the Jnmna, and leaving her hed> her 
husband and her home, stealthily paced down its masy 
windings to join her lover in the woods ; how fanned 
by the breeze wafted ftom many a field of flowers, they, 
reclining on the sloping ground,- slept in each other’s 
arms, unconscious of the near approach of danger ; 
how just as the jealous husband in search of his 
erring spouse soon followed her to the spot, the whole 
scene changed as if by enchantment, and be was 
surprised to see his wife adoring hia fovorite goddess 
that stood naked and abashed on the prostrate body 
of her divine lord*; bow the enchanting notes of Krishna's 
flute arrested the Jumna in its ceaseless course, and 
the waters flowed backwards to listen to his world- 
entbralling song; and how this pastoral god, smitten with 
the charms of the pretty shepherdesses bathing in toe 
river, stale thein clothes, and mounting up a Kadambo 
tree whose golden flowers were reflected in the water like 
store in the olue firmament, refused to deliver them back 
till they snbmttted to bin terms. - 

** Cease, graod-ftftfaer; emse I — enough t” cried my 
charmmr. You have told 'use more than 'enough of 
the strumpete of Brindabun. It is the- fear of meeting 
with these indecent deseripKons that 1 have refrained 
frmn tonebing the Hhagavot Compare these wi-etcbed 
in^ares with Bahitri, >«ta and. Dufnaynnti, mid what 
vwtoirtwwt’ do^ toey. |Hiy6t> t I fn.^toe former, you are 
ci^ed ti^n to severe eharacteni whose vices ^itoioani* 
ing ana disgust. In-the lattck, yon are preseiittod with 
burner wwse teansbwidmtal ' virtaes cnomiimd 'tfaer^ 
knm, rmreagnee ahd adnflMdton «f '»iaaik1ll4* 
imai^natiOn cannot , oone^ve ’a setod 
vibefe Ihaobj^nti, leavlBgtN» fdeawswto 
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her father’s royal house, aceoatpauMa he^ banialiied 
bund to the vildenieas, and, ISrariug^ that he 
induced to desert her wben aeleep, umkes him lie down 
by her side, wearing one end of her <oim doth *, andf-when 
that husband after ^ disappesrs duriof^ faw ateep,sbe 4ii* 
vokes the waving tree, the runing brook and ti^e brown- 
ing mountain to tell her the news of her lord^ -fiut 
above all, nothing engages my heart mwe than the 
conduct of Sabitri. She marries a b^gar and a bani- 
shed prince, well knowing that he is doomed to deseend 
to a premature grave. When the fatal tune • foretold to 
her arrives, she accompanies her husband, in mite of 
her mother’s-in-law remonstrances, to collect fuel in the 
wood, where hearing him complain of sudden drowsiness 
while in the act of breaking dried twigs on the top 
of a tree, she receives him into hm extended arms, 
and lays him down to sleep the sleep of death on her 
lap. The King of Death sends his messengers, to sum-^ 
mon to the dread Presence the mortal whose earthly 
term thus expired, but so far from executing their ‘com- 
mission, they are unable to approach her angelic form, 
daraling with the glory of spotless virtue. Messenger 
after messenger returns overpowered, and a mighty and 
a mightier one succeeds. But none ostn approach her 
hallowed otrcle almost flaming with the unearthly iwdiw 
d,nc6 of conjugal love, a wife's devotion and immaculate 
chastity. At last the King of Terrors himself makes hiar 
appearance. Touched by her virtue, he after the prbropt 
and geneipus manner of the citisens of the Indian Olym- 
pus, bids her to express the desire of her heart that 
he may grmit it, and <Kte prayw complied with he 
tells her to make another, and another, lavishing on 
her blessings upon Uessings and fevor after fevor till he 
is ashamed to And that of his own aebord/ he hsa isst 
only granted h«r tile life of her btioved .himband, but » 
thousand gifts besules. Here the chana^l^ narrator 
was so touted that her ooiee wee almost ignttdftdn, whBe 
grand-fether wept likea chUd. Foldii^ hw.wUfaiii' 
luAatins^he kithea ^ feee wstiihfe 'toami^mmpid^ 
** Hwd not the bravado eottrnmneed, tiiott’thp 
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V 

bftve mmAni mindles iritii ihy imniMulAte oliMitifey, 
Mid got baok thine hiubuid «nd child to thy longing 
nmu. All thy hdoved hen^oi, thou seest, were re« 
wuded nfter a train of eofEeriDge that would mdt a 
atone. Believe me God will not deaert thee in the end/’ 
The old man, hanging on her neck, oould not proceed 
farther, his voice being choked with hie grief. From 
the neck, she had now no diffiouliy in laying him dowp 
on her lap, and Uiat he might not rise agatii, obamre^ 
**1 have often realised Satvaban’s death acmie in my imagi- 
nation. Had 1 been gifted with the genius of a poet, I 
would have deacribed it in adequate teruia But as 1 
have been bereft of nty Satvaban, do you, grand-father, 
lie on my lap in her place, and thus enable me to realize 
the scene and describe it in detail.*’ For a minute she 
remained silent while tears began to flow in streanui 
down her cheeks, tlie old man all the time weeping 
audibly. She then graphically described Sabitri’s con- 
duct as detailed in the immortal books of VyasSb 
But as my informant has not favored me with her cliann- 
ing description the enchanting scene, you must 
excuse me for not dwelling on it It is hardly necessary 
to say that apart from the absorbing interest which her 
narrative comrasuded, the old man was not at all tempted 
to leave her velvet lap on which many a person would 
love to die the deatir of a Satvabaut When riie found 
the old -man asleep, she thrust a pillow under her head, 
and herself retired to rest.” 


CHAPTER VIU. 

.*‘On the foUowing momii^,” eoatinued IVeo Nath, 
*niy shariiMT snide praparatioa for xetoming home. The 
<dd man also made bis lor eeittii^ out for BnndatHin. flW 
ags had Bosoured his temper aM made him ao muunbhi^ 
thsd seartdy a year PMMd »vay in wlmforha did not 
thmaten hiawons and thair wives with a prpjaeted joun* 

Wf to.Brsn^uau Hfothiwat, tiMrefovs,,wasiiottmndbA 

hy mjr* Aft riiia m aninaamnit that heaol 
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only pncked up hit ihingi w befot^ but 8en^biiB.iU| 
to his boat; bin Mmtm befoi« a btsM ^liM 
vrith urator an4 uiango kavea, stepped bis right fSoetrlit 
tbe propitious usomeDt, and went ihrou^ sit' ^ tdSfar 
ceremonies observed by Hindoos before settki^ out on a 
long journey. Everybody was not^ fri^tened. < The 
younger ladies who disliked him for fa» partiality to 
Bhooboneshoree, were not affiseted at his departure. But 
the rest of the members, botih male and female, were ex~ 
tremely grieved to lose him. An old manj” said the^, 
is an ornament to a house, and brings good, luck to it. 
However abusive he may grow when angry, he loves 
everybody and has an excellent heart. He is the. bond 
of union between all the discordant spirits, and tiie mo- 
ment be leaves the house, it becomes a prey to dissen- 
sion, with its train of plunder, lawsuits, and — ultimata 
ruin.** 

" All eyes were now turned towards Bhooboneshoree. 
Her visit was the occasion of idi the mischief, and she 
only could avert the catastrophe by prdbngiDg her htay. 
She did not share in this opinion. For she was unwilling 
to consider herself important enough to rule over the des- 
tiny of a large family, or to believe that her departure 
from the house was the sole cause of her grand-mther’e 
journey to Brindabun. She rather attributed the journey 
to his religious zeal and diigust with the world, — tbe 
latter partly arising from the tone of her mother's angry 
letter. 

“In this opinion the younger ladies perkc^ 
concurred. “ To be charitable,” said Kadurobinee, 
“ we must exonerate Bhooboneshoree frohi aB blame. 
Her departure for her father’s house has not the lightest 
coun^tion with the old gentleman’s jmiiiit^ to Biin^- 
bun. He has indeed some partifdi^1brhw,'tM^^^^^ 
idust be naturally expected from tbevaKUH]^ ebiMtat- 
stouce of htt Iktng his grai^^ughter'’ aisd- 
visitn to him being few ai^ bitli(neii;^>: 
mcaud-daughteris being iiiKMy.% 'l3m 
bOfiMrehis not call 

of his ad^raoh* Some- iof theok w 
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ber in beauty and nccomplidimentB Hiere tlK)se to 
whose faces the speaker j^pealed in proof of her obeer- 
vation, hung down their Iteads from jnodesty]. It is 
preposterous to suppose that her attentions to luia 
during her occasional stay at this house have anytliing* 
uncommon in them. He has uniformly experieneed 
the same, if nut better attentions from us. That he does 
not appreciate our services, may be explained by the 
proverb that ** we do not see any thing good in those 
whom we do not love.” The old man has been projecting 
his journey to Brindabun for the last 10 years. iSveiy^ 
year his wish has been increasing in intensity, and this 
time nothing can prevent him from fulfilling his desire. 
Why then blame Bhooboneshoree ? Poor simple child ! 
slie has not the slightest pretensions. She came to see 
her old grand-father for a month. Agreeably to our 
earnest desire, she has prolonged her stay to four months. 
We can not properly detain her any longer. Besides, 
liow can her farther stay prevent the old man’s journey ? 
However sorry we may be to lose him, we cannot con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact that the old man’s life being 
now extremely uncertain, it is proper that he should go 
to die in some holy place or other. Is it not so ?" 'fliis 
question was answered in tbo afilirmative by all the other 
young ladies present at the time. 

With kindness and charity overflowing for my 
charmer, the young ladies now assured her by acclama- 
tion in one voice that she was not at all to blame, and 
told her not to be sorry at the unworthy imputation 
cast on her by the eiders. She appeared greatly 
relieved and thanked them for their kind unanimous 
vote in her favor. “1 am extremely obliged to you 
all,” said she, “for your kind exculpation of me. I 
must he candid enough to own Uiat 1 did not expect 
tfi iavorable a verdict at first. For 1 was doabtful 
wbe^er 1 was . wholly free from blame. However 
I was not so much sony on my own account as on 
.aqoonnt qf my mother whose angry letter 1 imogpnedy 
VM . sA^lhing to do with my grand-father’s' msedw^ 
ves..;Bttt Ihe new light which. my intelligent cocmAi' 

■ 6 
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Ksidiitnbinee has thrown on the matter seems to exoner- ‘ 
ate also my dear mothor fnnn blame. The only points 
<ni which 1 differ from yon all, is regarding the desira- 
bility of my grand-father’s undertaking the journey. 
For I should be extremely sorry to lose him. But this 
difference in our opinions arises perlia}^ from our differ- 
ence in religious bolief. 1 must however again thank 
you for relieving me from a load of anxieties.” Then 
seeing tliat her eldest aunt BLndoo stood behind her 
watching the progress of the preceding discussion, 
sho triumphantly referred her to the unanimous vote 
]>assed by the younger ladies. The aunt could not help 
laughing at her simplicity, and placing one hand under 
her chin and another on the back of her head, kissed her 
cheeks and 8.‘»id, “ Thou angel of purity and innpccnoe, 
may Heaven preserve thy spotless heart free from taint ! 
Whatever thy charitable cousins and younger aunts 
may say, do tbou come with me and* prevent thy 
grand-father’s journey. Thon hast only to consent to 
a prolongtion of thine stay, and thy poor old grand- 
father will never think of going to J^'indabun. Nay, 
do not stare at me, but come at once.’’ 

“ Slje followed her excellent aunt with many a mis- 
giving. Wiicn the old man saw her, hjp invited her to 
sit by his side, saying “ 1 have been looking for you in 
every direction. Light of mine eyes 1 even you have de- 
serted mo. But when do you start ? 1 intend to leave tor 
Brindabun at tho same time.” “ But dear grand-father," 
replied, she, “ I do not go honte to-day. I intend to 
stay a wedk more, for I cannot part with you so, since I 
am never to see you more.” “ Well, my darling,” exclaim- 
^ he, if you are so anxious to stay for my sake, I am 
in no great hurry to go. Considering how dutiful you 
have been to me, 1 cannot bear to see yon grieved on 
my account, hot^ever anxious I may be to>go to Briudn- 
bun. Nay, my sweet angel, do not look so sorry. 'lo 
gladden you, 1 will not set out on. mj journey for two- 
montbs,^ .said you may see me Ml loog as yon j^base.” 

, ** ssid ahe, 1‘stoy here for two weeks moeOi^ 1 

wottld^xtiffeed, he . wretched if on eoa^ghacklierer 1 miss 
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your deftr old self.” By ih» timey the oM ^4bo^h 
unable to bear the burden of bis youngest and 
loved grandson, a child of 3 yeans, had made h|a 
daughter of 20 recline on his lap, and in spite 
monstrances, he not only kept her thei*e but fell to dwoui^ , 
ing her face, Miss my dear old self said he; , 
you should never miss your poor giund-lather in cttse 
you come to see him within the next six raontlia - I udli 
make a proposal now, since you are m very sorry to hse 
me go to Brindabun, suppose you prolong . your atay a 
month and I defer it a year. It is only- a Utile numUhf 
you see. Besides, in return for- your little ’ month,^ I 
give you a whole year, mind, twelve times at much. 
During this lung interval, you may come four or five 
times to see me. It is probable that 1 may also go to 
see you once or twice at your father’s. The month is 
so short a period — it is only some twentyciglit or twpnty- 
nine days. We go to sleep and ou rising, see ond' day 
has passed aw.ay.” With many a blush arising from the 
old insn’s sounding kisses, she gave Imr consent to stay 
another month, but in such a way as if sbe was the obli^ 
ged and not tho obligor. For she was evidently airaid 
to incur the ill-will of her younger aunts and cousins 
by falsifying tlnjir anticipations. 

** The old man was extremely overjoyed. He ex- 
pressed bis joys by redoubling uis. kisses in frequency . 
and intensity, which drew the women to the plaof^ 
Uis poor innocent grand-daughter, who was the object 
of this persecution, tried to shade her face from the 
women while it was bursting with blushed. 
nay,” said he, “do not cover your face with ydur, . 
hands. Your blushes have made it so beautiful ' that 
the more I drink from your Ups, the more 1 feel thiiatyi ^ 
if yem go on blushing, 1 wiU go on kissing, .l^if: 
you hide honey wdthm -your obe^s; the 'hea • vriBffti^'^ 
in (q>ito what you do.” She felt so basbfi^ ’ 

loverlike ..allusions to her beauty -and lovaUnest 
she < dtovu^ down herveiL Bat^<he.octcgetpi^^ 
yi>ini|f 'gailani subduii^ his mUtitma’seCcwpia^ 

It aside aad unmliag. her fac»>wide sk^a ivid^,^ 
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on drinkin;; her lips as leisurely as before. Sho 
straggled hard to get her head out of the old man’s 
folded arms, but he held her tighter, and site found 
it impossible to disentanj^le herself without offering 
some serious injury to his bones. Finding many of 
her cousins intently looking at her, she then closed her 
eyes and entreated her grand-father to let her go. 
But he disregarded her entreaties, and commenced de- 
vouring lier eyelids with all his strength in order to 
make her open them. But she was as obstinate in 
keeping her eyes closed as be in retaining her head in 
his folded arms with his lips glued on her cheeks. 
Finding, however, all attempts to disengage herself vain, 
she resigned her face to his keeping, and only prayed 
to be allowed to recline less on his lap that her battk 
might not press upon and break his legs.’’ “ You aie 
so light,” said he, that 1 can keep you even sitting 
on my lap lor 24 hours. When a baby, you used to 
sit on my lap for whole days and nights. For you wero 
dear to me then, though you have become dearer to 
me now. If you could then sleep on my lap, why 
should you now straggle so hard to get away from it. 
You w’ere at that time and are still my grand-daughter, 
daughter of my daughter. Why are ypu then so ooy 
at my caresses ? You will say you have grown in age, 
but I have grown as w^ll. Had you not been so very 
lovely and dear to me, I would have felt no more pleas- 
sure in caressing you than I would feel in fondling 
those ugly laughing cousins of yours.” ** Fie I grand- 
father,” said she, blushing still more red at the old man’s 
just reproaches of her coyness, <*do nofhurt my cous- 
ins’ feelings by calling them ugly. Nor institute any 
comparison with me to their f»rc^ disadvantsge. You 
know how much more beautiful they are tlian 1. Your 
paEHial eyes see me prettier in spitwof my .many personM 
defects, but every one ebe eonsiders my cousins supe* 
rior.” “ Saperimrl ” shrieked tlie old man in hu rage, 
** 1 W'ould wish’ to know if a man having eyes, oah prefer 
,any woman, to you. My lovely flower f God has oreat^ 
ed no sepond to fhee. Thy jshanus have tamed many a 
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head, and one baa been driven stark mad." Bo^re be 
eould pa'oceed fairtlier in her praise, her hand ’was piaoed 
over his Ups, and to divert hitn from tlte subfeet, abe 
feigned a pain. ** 1 am not going ” said he, ** to reieaf^ 
you on a false alarm as yesteraay. You must f&tit 
satisfy me on one point and tiien , I will let you go." 
But though ho threatened not to' release her on a 
false alarm, be kept watching her faee to see if she 
really felt any pain. Siie was obliged to confess that 
her pain was once more in her imagination. Hut let 
me,” said she, ** answer your question, and till then I 
would remain quiet. Th.ank God, your jaws are become 
toothless, else 1 would have lost my lips to-day." At 
this witty outburst, the old man roared uproariously, 
and again tred to bite her lips, but in 'vain. At last, 
fairly overpowered by the exercise of his risible faculty 
he stopped to take breath. 

“ “ But what query do you wish to put to me ? ” asked 
my charmer. “ The question is this,” said the old man, 
and kissed her lips, perhaps by way of refreshmeni. “ I 
can hardly answer that question,” sad she, taking the 
kiss for his question. Again the old man roared with 
laughter and observed, “ your answers are very witty. 
You say you cannot respond to iny kisses. But until 
you do respond to them, that is return kiss for kiss, 

1 wont let you go.” At this proposition, she did not 
know where to hide her face, 'which was covered .with 
Wshes. But the old man was inexorable. Oh grand- 
father,” cried she at last, " I misunderstocd you when 
you kissed me saying * the question is this.* i had no 
intention to appear -^tty. But tell roe quickly, I 
beseech yon, what you intended to ask. I feel yout deak 
old bones are breaking under toy weight. So do not 
delay.” Hut the pervem old man was in no great 
Heqicrsistently maintained that her remark was hitendrii 
to be witty, and riie most kiss bim^ before he put the real 
queptioB or. disengaged hue from his arm. It ‘Was how* 1 
ever imposetble for her tooimquer her coyitesis inorder to 
retticn her kiss. In vain she remembered biw juet *re^'* 
proe^me of her coyoese with respedt to linib, and 
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thought there wae no harm in satisfying the octogena* 
rian’s whims. But the foree of habit, and the prejudices 
of lier childhood carried away every thing before them. 
As often as he told her to zeturn his kiss, she closed her 
. eyes, that they might not meet his fond gase, and as 
often as he brought his cheeks near her trembling lips 
for the purpose, her face was overspread w'ith blushes. 
At last she faintly cried *' O grand father, have pity 
upon me, else 1 will die on your arms !” However 
anxious the old man may have been to obtain her kiss, 
he could not bear such expression from her sweet lips. 
He ceased, therefore, to torment her; but said rather in 
sorrow than in anger, You cannot conquer your re* 
pugnance to kiss my old wrinkled checks. But it is very 
natural. Your lovely lips, my darling, were not made 
to touch ugly and shrivelled cheeks like mino.” It is 
difKcult to conceive the painful feelings which this re* 
mark gave rise to in Bhooboneshoree’s bosom, b'he 
cursed herself and cursed her cliildUh prejudices. She 
thought, that as she had already disregarded so many cus- 
toms ill her dress aod opinions, and had allowed her 
graud-father to kiss her in spite of deep-laid prejudices, 
she should show equal moral courage in complying with 
his fond wishes. With this resolution, she had raised 
her head a little when she .saw the eyes of her cousins 
glaring upon her, and she allowed it to fall again on his 
armif. Her paiuful feelings were now too great for her 
soft bosom, and she burst into tears. 

The old man wim extremely alarmed. He did not 
know what to do. He turned on this lady’s face and on 
that lady’s face for explanation and help. He then 
tried to soothe her by calling her his darling, his angel 
and his moon ; the light of his eyes, the child of his 
heart, the comfort of his old age ; the diamond that 
iltumine his house, the Groddess of Fortvtne who spread 
joy aiiddhappiness everywhere, the lovely flow#r that 
diiFttsed ts fragrance around. But all to no purpose. 
He now unclasped his mrms round her neck. But instead 
• of ’rising as she was formerly >stru^Hng to do, she lay 
immoved. rediniiig on his mp,r.lda W fiwe iu his besoiu 
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and sobbed loader than before. Finding his expedients 
to console Iter unsuccessful, be himself burst into tears. 
But this expedient succeeded beyond bis expectations. 
For she hastily rose, and nrhile drop after drop was ' still 
slowly coursing one after another down her cheeks, she . 
wiped away his tears and taking his reverend head within 
her arms, kissed his ej'cs. The old man could hainily 
Itelievo his senses. He again fastened his claws upon her 
and laying her head by slieer force upon his lap as before, 
began to drink from her lips to his heart’s content, and' 
insisted upon her returning his kisses once more. But 
she was again as shy as before^ and all his entreaties and 
caresses were unavailing. I see,’' said he at last, “that 
I must weep every time I want your lovely lips to touch 
my wrinkled cheeks.’’ “ Bat grand-father,*’ replied she 
almost in a whisper, wliile the colour mounted to her 
cheeks for fear that the old man’s words had reached the 
ears of his cousins, “ my return of your kiss only exists 
in your imagination. For you have never seen me do 
it,’^ — and before the old man could frame wordd in reply 
she hastily continued loader in order to drown his voice,. 
“ but I pray you, I beseech you, I entreat you to let mo 
go, for 1 have so many things to do. You see 1 have not 
yet bathed. I aljvays get a headache when 1 bathe late.” 
The old man eould not see through her artifice. He, 
therefore, hastily raised her head from his lap, and told 
her to go. After she had placed herself beyond his 
reach, she said with a woman’s cariosity, “ you have not 
yet asked me the important question you have so often 
referred to.” “ But,” replied the old man “ I intended to 
tell it to yon while yon remained on my lap. . Do oenie 
once more, and 1 will in a minute tell you what it is.”' 
“KTo, grand-fither, no,” — said she, “ you see it is growing 
so late,” unU she looked towards the sun, I will just 
stand here, and, quickly hearing what you have to unpaft 
to me, at once go to bathe.” How she oouid ^ quickly 
hear’ unless her grand-father was equally quidc iu sf|yi^., 
is move than I can undmretaod.” 

> Dr. Deb here inteiqM)^—- ^ I suppose that ifau :* 
samtberartiliceofhef’sto avt^ her gmad-fathev^s 
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rceable lap and disagreeable kissea I call it disagreeable, 
because who can avoid expressing aversion and alniosi 
horror at seeing so charming a lady submitting to an ugly 
octogenarian’s caresses ? If she was so very anxious to 
be kissed, she might have presented her lovely cheeks to 
a young man, for instance to you or myself.” Preo Nath 
acquiesced in the general sentiment, but did not quite 
relish the idea of his charmer being kissed by any young 
man except himself. “ But I have,’’ said the Doctor, “in- 
terrupted the course of your nairative. I wont offer any 
other inteiTuption. You must tell me every thing you 
know about her. Let me know what the lovely syren 
did afterwards. You left off where she said * and quick- 
ly hearing what you have to impart to me, at once go to 
bathe.’” “Yes, I remetnber it very well,” replied Preo 
Nath, “I have so often thought on the subject that these 
hallowed recollections have formed a part of my mind, 
and they will only perish with my life.” Saying this he 
resumed as follows : — 

““ Sweet, darling I” exclaimed the old man, “ since it 
is so late, do not delay but go to bathe. After dinner, 
you will hear every thing. The roses on your cheeks 
have vanished for want of timely refreshment. Haa 
you the looking glass before you, youjr lovely cheeks 
would have pleaded the cause far more powerfully than 
1 do. But you never use the looking glass. You let the 
hair go dishevelled. The clusters falling irr^ularly 
almost to your feet, makes you look so beautifuT But 
stilt you should not be so careless of your person. Poor 
darling 1 you have so prematurely learnt to contemn the 
vanities of this world. I say, to bathe at once. If 
you do not, you must come on my lap to hear theeecret. 
Seeing tiie old roan ready to rise and take her once more 
a prisoner in his arms, she ran a few more steps, and 
placing a greater distance between him and herself, 
entreated him to reveal the secret. She was not evi- 
dently anxious to have her che^s devoured by him, and 
the hit coat over, them flayed by his insatiala^. jaws. 
But bn the otirer band, bar. eagerness to bear wbut Ibe 
old man cunningly ctdfed lub asexe^ was ao> great tiiat 
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»be flatly refused to go to bathe unless it was imparted' to 
her. Had he insisted on her submitting to his caresses 
as the condition of his compliance with her reqhest, 
she might have returned to his arms. But he was more 
generous than she. He could not, however, help laugh* 
ing at her excited curiosity. ** The matter, ” said he, 
** is not so verj important as you have understood it to 
be. 1 only wished to ask you bow you intend to return 
the bearers and Palki back. For you know that terrible 
lioness will come to flay me, — I mean my dearly beloved 
daughter, your sweet mother, will come in person to 
demand you back.” ** Why, grand>father, ” said she, ** I 
will ask my dear mother’s permission to stay here for a 
month further, yet if she dues come, wont you be glad 
to see your own daughter after so long a separation?” 

Of course I shall be very glad to see the beloved daugh- 
ter of my heart, she has been always so dear to me. 
I prefer her to all my children, you may write her tliat. 
But if that terrible lioness — ^my sweet gentle loving 
daughter — takes you back by force, what shall 1 do?” '• O 
grand-father ! my mother will never forget her duty to you. 
She will never take me back, you may rest assured of 
that.” ** She is very dutiful, I know, and loves me so, I 

shall of course be very glad to see her, but — . You 

will only stay here another month. month, as I have 
already told yon conisists of 32 days, at the end of which 

you will go. It would be better if she .. I 

think she need not take the trouble of coming to visit 
me within so short a time. If she were to come, who 
Would take care of her husband’s house?” Althoimh 
Bhooboueshoree was extremely grieved at his dreaa of 
her mother’s visit, she could not help laughing at the 
manner in which he tried to veil it.” 



ODE TO LORD NORTHBROOK 


OM HIS VETOING THE BBMOAX. HtTNlClEAUTlES* BILU 

^is dead — ^tbe Municipalities* Bill I 
Nor Pity veeps its sadden fall ; 

It liuug like a baleful malignant star 
O'er tb* tax-ridd'u people of Bengal I 
2 . 

George Campbell gave tbe dreadful monster birth 
Behold t *tis slain by Nortlibrook good t 

In melting strains to Arm, Bengala dear ! 

Pour out thy deep-felt gratitude ! 

8 . 

Arise — ^rejoioe^ thou maid of th* pensive brow ! 
.The serp’nt whose poison'd fangs to sting 

Did threat erewhilo thy form so soft, so fair^— 
Now lies a helpless, lifeless thing | 

4 . 

And Northbrook thou ! who, like Alcides brare. 
Hast strangled the serpent in time ; 

O may thy name — ^to memory ever dear — 

In gloiy spread from clime to clime t 

6 . 

A nation's blessings welling from the heart. 
Attend thee, England's noble Peer ! 

So strictly just to thine exalted trust-^ 

To duty true— in faith aincere I 

6 . 

May Joy her prions store unlock to thee. 

And bliss, pure bliss, be tiiine on esnrth ; — . 

Fdr pow'r so juady, firmly, noUy. used. 

For judgment r^, and manly worthl 
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7 . 

lu TIi8t'r7*8 faithful page thu act ahall glow 
With lustre cai^ght from Heaven's throne ; 

And Justice smiling midst her looks severe 
Accept this act as all her own I 

8 . 

Yes, pow'r so dang'rous trust tq no one man / 

Alas I discretion's frail at hest ; 

Oh ! give the countrj what she sadly needs— 

Some breathing time, a moment's rest ! 

9 . 

See I 'neath taxation's heavy; grinding load 
In yonder shade unheard she groans ; 

Each breeze that blows thro' her fair palm tree groves 
But wafts her sighs, her plaintive moans I 

10 . 

On— on in thy career so well begun ; 

Lo ! Mercy bids thee still pursue 

The golden path the Goddess loves to haunt. 

The jiath indeed of glory true ! 

11 , 

s 

And Oh ! may he, the author of the Bill, 

Now strive to check himself amain ; 

And learn this simple truth of faiths. That row'u 
Is OIV’n to BUSS, NOT HAUASS MBN I * 

12 . 

The muse hath wreath'd this chaplet fresh of love,- . 
To deck thy brow — ^fair Virtue's shrine ; — 

Saeli humble flow'r into this chaplet twin'd • 

Sends up a pray'r for thee and thine t 



WHY DO DOCTORS DISAGREE? 

T his very pertinent question is often asked, and has 
long been a puzzle. The reason, why doctors so often 
differ in their opinions in the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases is quite obvious. The uncertainty in Hedicine 
and the abstruseness of the medical science are facta 
too patent to need demonstration and fully sufficient to 
account for the perpetual changes in the theory and 
practice of its professors, respecting the nature and 
treatment of diseases. But the cause of so much person* 
al ill-will and disagreement, of so strong a spirit of rivalry 
amounting often to envy and hostility, of so great a disin' 
dinatiom to appreciate merit among the members of the 
profession is a lAystery, of which one can hardly find au 
explanation. The question appears still more striking 
when it is remembered how amicable are the relations sub- 
sisting among the members of the other professions. 

Look through the workl— in every other trade 
The same employment’s cause of kindness ^lade. 

At least appearance of gr^-wlll creates, c 
And every fool puflfs off ^e ibol he hates : 

Cobblers with cobblers smoke away the night. 

And in the common cause e’en players unite, 

Doctor* alone, with more than savage rage, 

Uunatiiral war with brother Doctor* wage. 

Is th6 fact not so ? and notorious in our own coun- 
try ? Let us enquire into the truth. As 1 cannot here 
enter into an exhaustive comparison of the several pro- 
fessions as T^ards the extent and reaUly of the mutual 
harmony subsistinff among the members of each, both 
ae men and as professional men, we shall compare medical 
men with the practitioners of only one other profession. 
But to give the former the utmost &ir play 1 shall take 
for oompatison with them presumeably the worst class 
.of 'professiottaib for pro&ssitmal or social understanding^. 
There is at least one honorable and’leacned prdoistoa 
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ilie conditions of which appear to be utterly prejudicial 
to the maintenance of peace, professional peace and good 
will, among the members, and yet in which these art 
maintained to pmdection. 1 idlude to the profession of 
the law, the normal exercise of which involves conten* . 
tion among its members, necessitates difference of opini* 
on strongly, aggressively expressed. And yet there is 
no loss of mutual respect, no absence of courtesy, no 
systematic decrying behind the back, no listiessness, not 
to say bandying of contempt, in consultatidn. Indeed 
the ** amenities” prevailing in the legal profession present 
A most carious contrast to the quanrelsome proclivities of 
our own. Nor, the circumstances of the two professions 
considered, is the fact so inexplicable after all. From the 
nature of the legal practice, men of little learning and 
no parts have little or no oliance of rising in the pro- 
fession. In whatever speciality of law the aspirant may 
engage himself, merit alone will advance him. The 
opinions and arguments put forward by the counsellors 
on one side are sufficiently well tried by those of the 
advocates engaged on the opposite side. The persuasive 
arts which seemed irresistible are now exposed to be 
hollow, and the logic which seemed an hour ago unan- 
swerable is met by abler reasoning. The scale of impar- 
tial justice weighs the facts and law urged and precedents 
cited by the several lawyers, and each ^ets his due, and no 
more, while the veriest tyro, if he has any opportunity, 
has the satisfaction of exhibiting his industry, intelli^^ce 
and knowledge before a competent board of pxaminers, 
as it were, for such practically are the bar and bench. 
Hence in law, men soon find their true and proper level, 
and standing competitors feel thenuelves peers.” Mu.*^ 
tual respect, confidence and harmony are the natural and 
desirable results. The state of things, however, is quite 
dififerent with the medical profession. In practice, t*ke 
^ability, acquirements and dull of competitors arenot fairly 
brOtt^t out. ■ The diagnosis smved at, and the mode of . 
treatmentl&dopted, by one medical man, far iron^ bein^ 
known to, and accepts by, his brethren in the profession,* 
are like a sdaled bcok to the rest of the Faculty. The 
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secrets of the chamber of sickness never transpire. Nor 
can the profession profit by any stray rumours or descrip^ 
tion. A minute knowledge is required to be of any use, 
and the most minute accounts heard from lay friends of 
. the patient are utterly useless. It is only in consulta* 
tion that one physician ever has an opportunity of ex* 
amining the patient of another, but even that oppor- 
tunity is necessarily meagre and much ‘inferior to that 
enjoyed by the attending doctor ; — hence the judgments 
of the two ‘are likely to differ. After all, consultations 
are very few and far between indeed, but even if they 
were mure frequent, the profession would make no. 
approach to agreement. For, consultations are demand- 
ed towards the final complications, and the one con- 
sulted during the progress or later stages of the disease, 
can hardly bo expected to understand exactly its 
previous stages,, far less to judge of the treatment 
already gone through. Very seldom, indeed, if ever, 
it happens, that two, three or more medical men have 
tlie opportunity to treat a patient simultaneously from 
the beginning of the attack to its termination. And it 
is a question how far the attending physician who has 
failed, — who, distracted by doubts and difficulties, and the 
importunties of the patient’s friends, caljs others of his 
brethren to his aid, — may be trusted in his account. Ho 
may be the most honorable of men, and 1 have no un: 
worthy doubt of the integrity of my brethren, but he is 
but human. It must certainly be accounted a grave 
disadvantage to the healing art itself tiiat laymen the 
most intelligent are not to be depended upon as wit- 
nesses to disease and observers of the successive states of 
a sick man. 

' Medical practice has, hence, been, described as a 
*'^broad field in which truth and falseho^, education and 
ignorance, refinement and vulgarity, dignity and buffoon.- 
ery are ot'ten competitora for patronage, and not unfre- 
quently, the worae leading the better in thp strife.^ 
The public are seldom oapaUe of judging correctly tiie 
' merits of medical theories axA doctrines ; — how fiur. less of 
medical men t • 


V 
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The int(^ligent and educated portion of the oomnni- 
nity^ though capable of distiagaishing the merits and 
demerits of the medical practitioners, are too often 
biased by whims and prejudices, to give the preference 
to the right man. Hence ‘*the ' crudities of Thompsonr . 
ism, the absurd vagaries of Homceopathy, and the sorry 
delusions of Spiritualism, with their unlettered and uni> 
strung advocate,” find patrons in all classes of society. 
Such being the case, it is not strange, that in the pro^ 
fession of legitimate medicine, which counts among its 
ranks, men of almost every grade of endowment and 
skill, competitors should frequently chance to meet with 
men unworthy alike professionally, mentally and morally 
of each other. Consequently it is not strange, that dis^ 
trust, jealousy and contempt would naturally follow. 
Misunderstandings, misinterpretations, and aversion to 
explanation are frequent, and thus when controversies 
arise, they are apt to assume a personal and malicious 
character. Jn hoc etafUf the results of such controver- 
sies are certainly much to be deplored, not alono from 
the attitude in which the public behold us, but also from 
the fact, that they are too prone to cultivate a malicious 
spirit among the members m a noble profession. 

The deplorable results to the patient, arising from 
such disagreement, the injury sustained by the pro- 
fession, and tlic baneful effects piodiiced on society arc 
facts daily witnessed by every intelligent member of tbe 
community. It should be the aim and duty of eveiy 
true lover of science, to fuse all discordant elements into 
one harmonious whole and render them one in thoo^t 
and action. **The mutual interchange of ideas, "the 
friendly comments, the discovery of errors, the addition 
of information from different quarters, the growth of a 
kindly intei-est in one another, and the miuntetiance of 
an esprit de corps ” ought to be only a few of the aims 
and objects of every right minded medical man. 

Dmpeueant, tlie following quotation from a recent 
number oF'thie Lancei will show that such a spirit of 
unfriendliueaa exists not only hew -but also in England 
among; medical mmL “ Evety right minded medical mhA 
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must wish to reduce to a minimum the differences trhich 
hinder professional inter coo i-se between the members of a 
liberal profession, or which raise up barriers that the 
public cannot understand nor sympathise with. The latter 
point is one of great importance. Disease is to the pub- 
lic a purely terrible thing. They have no interest in 
studying it and watching its natural history, or in differ- 
entiating one complaint from another whrch it very much 
resembles. Their only notion about disease is to get rid 
of it as soon as possible ; and they cannot understand 
the members of a profession, whose common object is to 
remove disease, not being ready to consult with each 
other to further this end in any given case. Hence the 
profession comes to be charged with littleness and jea- 
lousy and illiberality — charges from which we all wish 
to clear it.” 

BhOOBUN MoHUN SlSCAR, 
LiceneicUe in Medicine and Surgery. 


INDIAN SONGS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
III. 

Benoaii. 

The night h still upon the sky, ' 

The breezes coldly blow, 

Then why this haste, my true love, why ? 

1 will not let thee go. 

The birds still sleep with folded wings. 

All uature^s hush'd and still, 

^ave the lone nightin|^ who sings 
Besides the bush-firinged rill. 

O elaspdd in this warm embrace. 

My captiTe, sweet, remain, 

Thou must not sue to me fbr grace, 

I cannot loqae the chain. 

Still darkness is upon tiie sky, 

.ind stHl the night-winds blow. 

Then why this haste, my true lore, why ? 

1 will not let thee go, 

O, Cf. 7>vn. 



A MOMliNT^S AVISH. 
I. 


AVerc I the blitlio wee bird, 

soft notes from leafy bon^li, 

Ymi M list cnirapt to plaintive son;;'. 
Suck as don't interest you now 1 

II. 

Were I the yonder lonely star. 

That twinkles in the heav'uly blue» 

You scarce could leave my sight, then, love. 
And 1 would always gaze on you ' 

III. 

Were I the rippling wave o' th' rill. 
That makes sweet music, passing by, 

I 'd la\*o those tiny feet of tin vie. 

And 'gain pass with a gentle sigh I 

IV. 

AVere I the wind o' th' South, my dear. 
That wantons with thy raven hair, 

I nc\?r would cease to blow at thee. 
And bear thee aye all perfumes raref 


Were I the glass (thou seest thee in). 

Anon that lets thy sWeet face go, ^ 

1 would retain it, loire, for ever. 

Whether you came again or no I 

VI, 

Were T the death they fear so much, 

1 ne'er, oh ! love ! would visit thee. 

But* always leave those things untouched 
AVhtch thou dost love and like to see. 

^ Gopai. Krisht^a Ghosx. 


■7 
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ARYAN VEItSUS MAN. 

rpowAuns tho latter end of the last century, a tender 
sensitive genius he wailed in some of the noblest 
verses in thu Kii,irlish laiitrunge the spirit which makes 
us forget tho brotherhood of man — the pride, passion, 
and all uncharitablenesa, even more than ignorance, 
which leads the nations and tribes to insist on, and mag- 
nify, their minor, uceideiitai physical differences from 
one another, and ignore their essential identity in body 
and mind — apparently for the pleasure of hating each 
other — for securing the convenience of a standing casus 
heUi with one another ; and an unlettered ploughman 
who was the Muse’s pet not long after hailed from the 
other side of tho Tweed in the same strain. The gener- 
ation which the IcarntHl and the unlearned bard, Cowper 
and Burns, addressed, deep in the guilt of maintaining 
serfdom at home and slavery abroad, set it all down to 
the birth of the one and the madness of the other ; at 
any rate, on men proud of their Christianity was lost 
the best sermon on one of the most important texts from 
(ienesis — a worthy exposition of the noblest article of 
the creed of Jesus. Mark the change brouglrt on in 
half a century ! At this day, when the proudest in- 
tellects, the greatest of scholars and men are not ashamed 
to trace their origin to beasts and reptiles, when philo- 
sophers have rather taken a thney to fix upon extraordi- 
narily wise ohimpauzies for their grandsires and an atom 
of dead matter for the founder of their illustrious House, 
science loi>k8 down with ineffable contempt on tho'se who 
yet retain a larking doubt as to the unity of the human 
race. The labors of Comparative Human Anatomists are 
reiidtered eu}>erflboas by the necessary implication of the 
thoojties of Evolution amd Dev^opmeut. * 
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But if there should be any obstinate enough to 
reject the iui]>Ucation as not proven or to discredit Com- 
parative Human Anatomy as giving an uncertain sound, 
there are narrower questions in Ethnology which can 
no longer be said to be 0|)cn. Tiie classification of the. 
races of man has at least emerged above the sea of theory 
and speculation. In spite of the formidable scepticism 
of Professor Huxley, on the conclusions of Comparative 
Philology with regard to Ethnology, we now know 
fur certain which nations are Aryan, which Turanian, 
which Semitic. For the genuine.etimic certainties are not 
based on discoveries of linguistic affinities only, but on 
linguistic affinities verified by Cnm{)arative Anatomy. 

but if there is auy one revelation of Ethnology 
more undoubted than the rest, it is the brotherhood of 
the Hindu and tite Anglo Saxon. Though now so sepa- 
rated from each other by seas, complexion, make, habits 
and thoughts, one blood runs through tho veins of 
both. Thousands of years ago, both lived under the 
sumo parental roof. Ere yet tho action of climates, 
political and social systutns, and what not besides, made a 
descendant of the same stock a German, another a Greek, 
a third a lloinnn, a fourth an Icelander, a fifth a Persian, 
tlie noblest, certainly one, of the three greatest species 
of the genns homo, lived in the great plateau of Central 
Asia, a united family. What causes broke up their 
camp it is hard to say. Perhaps it was war — possibly 
a more peaceful economical stresH. The primeval Com- 
mand to increase and multiply was obeyed with sneh 
vigorous fidelity that — within little time, th*e old home 
became too small and hot for its inmates. Emigration was 
the only course that promised relief. We may imagine 
that a day was appointed for the inevitable separation. 
As the rays of the young sun broke in upon the feasting 
and revelry pf the night, the patriarch reminded \he 
brothers that they had had their last under that old 
roof-— or thatcli, perhaps only a hoary banian’s ** 
geons shaded’ — that the time had come when they mnali 
,part, and %oon with prayer to sneh genii of the clenfen^ 
as they believed in and depended on for blessings ait 
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each, led them out to the deld. Not to cany with them 
the e vila which banished them from home, they took two 
different routes. One proceeded to the south-east and 
meeting with a genial climate and a soil which yielded 
the sustenance of life with almost no toil, settled down 
into metaphysical inaction, and giving hituseli* up to medi- 
tation^and thought early produced the Vedas and spent 
his remaining energies in linguistic subtleties. The other 
travelled to the west and north-west. But far and unto 
the farthest terra incognita, even beyond tetra Jirma as 
ho wandered, as ill luck would have it, he, with rare 
exceptions, found hintself in a bleak soil and a wintry 
climate, where bread was of difficult acquirement and 
very self-preservation a serious constant effort. Or 
should we not say rather, luck ? lie lo.st, indeed, by 
the vicissitudes of liis life of trial, hut he gained 
more: lost in temper — ^gained in power. He learnt 
in suffering wliat he taught in deed. He developed 
strength of muscle an<l tone of brain, acquired moral 
stamina, contracted a spirit of wild independence, a habit 
of easy uncompunctious locomotion, gained in versatility 
and adaptability. If the severities to which he has 
been ex^msed and the shifts to which he has been re- 
duced have rendered liiiu lugubrious in mjnd and manner 
and irascible in disposition, and has not permitted 
him to attain anything like that heavenly repose of the 
uuderstauding and the heart wliich shines so conspicuously 
even in the external life and manners of his Oriental un- 
locomotive brother, ho need hardly regret — nor the world, 
either, which has been subdued and improved by him 
so remarkably — the sacrifice ho has made for the benefito . 
of his diseipline. Thus his invention was tiuced to the 
utmost) and the result naturally was that he built 
ships, discovered the properties of steam and the light- 
ning, traversed seas, circumnavigated the globe, and, 
ultimately, in (me of his expeditions, came upon ^e oell 
of the brother be had so long sepMated .from. But be- 
tween the seiiaration and the reunion great changra 
had 'overtaken 'both. Both had passed thrpagh 
huntifig and pastoral nomadic stages and long^sinee com- . 
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nicneod tlieir civilized career — the Oriental very, veiy 
early, indeed. Hut the civilization developed by each 
has been very diflereiit from that of the other. That of 
the one preatmts an exa^rrci'ation of the matoHal side — the 
apotheosis of Oouveiiienco. That of the other, though . 
reveling in exaggeration in particulars, is distingfiished 
by a marked at\d avowed contempt for the matcria1>-^ 
the immolation bf Convenience : tliu sacrifice, if need be; 
of the Body and the dosiiotisin of the Soul. Well, in 
the sunny soutli and tho fertile 'J'ropics, the Kastem 
Aryan had not only long sinco defied his suit of skin 
and furs but had gradually come to dispense witli almost 
all clothing ns a burden. Not having cared to protect 
his epidermis from the sun he had hccomo dark. His fine 
soil had enabled him to indulge bis tenderness for senti* 
ont beings, and he liad abjured meat and drink, turned 
vegetarian and ate his bread with the original instruments 
God had given him. The other had j^own fairer, 
having studiously concealed every part of his body, and, 
while still continuing to live, whenever he was able to 
procure it, principally upon animal food, ate with knife; 
fork and spoon. Jn short each had become a difilerent 
man. No wonder that they did not recognise each other. 
For a little w'hila after they pailcd, the life of each as he 
proceeded in his solitary journey was cinbittere.d by the 
miseries of the hour and sweetened by the recollection 
of all the days they had passed together. I n time, how- 
ever, each foigot that he had ever lind a brother who was 
wandering in an opposite direction of the glcrb^. Onotif 
tho pleasures of study of literature is to contemplate too 
romance of the first unconscious meeting of the brothers 
brought about by Commerce. liaugbable mistakes every 
day arise from unconsciousness «*f relationship. 
huge Comedy of Errors and Tragedy of Uoirors wlndh' 
the intercourse, of nations unconscious of their nmt<M|:^ 
brotherhood presents, find their best iliaStrolum > ki'toi#'' ' 
amenities ” exchanged, since their meeting in india^V ’ 
betwomi' too^Easterii and the Western Aryiu>, 
the i^glish i|nd the Hindoos. The good and Sentinwnbil^; 
might expect toey would thank 
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led them in each other’s way, and that the waimth of 
their embrace would be according to the measure of the 
duration they lived an<l wandered apart H<>w differ- 
ent is the reality 1 The tKndu w'ho has not stepped out 
of d<Jor8 since he came into the country, nndesirous of 
seeking friends abroad and sus 2 '<icioas of those who can- 
not content themselves at home, looks down with a 
degree of contempt u])on the Saxon, %s a poor man 
without philo 80 ])hy, cursed with a temper. But the 
prejudice, however egregious, is comparatively harmless, 
being undemonstrative. Like everything of the Hin- 
du’s bis contempt, if it can be so called, is passive. Not so 
with the other. The restless S:ixon who has conquered the 
world laughs at the 2 >i'<iteusions to respectability of the 
idle old drone who has stayed at home all the days of 
his life, considers his alleged virtues mere pretext for 
selfishness and sloth, despise.s him for want of enterprise 
and pluck, makes himself at home at tire other’s abode and 
is inclined to help himself to tho other’s things, does not 
mind walking on his toes ever so often, or knocking his 
dear old prejudices and nico notions out of his. head 
as often as necessary. The conscious reunion of the 
brothers, except among the learned and the wise, and 
their mutual appreciation is as far off as po.ssible. The 
ignorant, the unwise and the jiassionate pretend to hate 
each other from a mythical “ antagonism of race.” We 
remember with a shudder the fiendish appeals of Anglo- 
Indian journalists and society to the European army in 
1857-58, to exterminate the people of India as a <lctestible 
alien race. Tho spirit which dictated tho.<ie a^^als is 
hardly yet extinct. It therefore is the duty of those who 
know that, absurd as ethnic diversity is as a plea for in- 
ternational malevolence, even that poor excuse is wanting 
to tlie European for despising or ill treating the natives, 
to remind the former of his kingship to the latter and 
rebuke the lightest ^mptoma of the assumption, in 
the press or in^ society, of race-superiority or the most 
eaml^ eXpreainoa of raoe-oontempt. The proper per- 
fotinanee of ietdi aduty is the ffrst conditic^i that so- 
^ bacmqny; between Native and Eoropeaii so^ly the 
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want of which is so much deplored. For obvious reasons 
if ought to be performed by FiUropean reformers, not 
native patriots. 

Byron crystallized Uie experience of ages in his line,- . 

Truth ifl strange — etranger than fiction ! 

The experience ef the future as well as the past we may say, 
for when the noble bard sang, the ^at wonders of scieuoe 
— that is bare, unadorned truth— Tiad not yet been dis- 
covered. The remarkable phenomena of nature which 
formed the staple illustrations of Divine Design in the Na- 
tural Theology of his time wore at once tame in character 
and few and far between in number in comparison to the 
numerical profusion and stunning marvel of the facts 
embodied in subsequent works like the American book, 
Hitchcock’s Religion in Science, or the English one, Hunt's 
Poetry of Science. Perhaps none of the infinite marvels 
of Science is calculated to strike the imagination . so 
powerfully as the revelation of com])arative ■ anatomy, 
-philology,-litei’aturc,-folklore, and sociology, that the, 
Hindu and the Briton are the progeny ef the some family 
stock, cousins of the same original gotra. Certainly 
none of the curiosities of history more transcends the 
sensation’’ of the romance of real lile than the chain of 
circumstances, commencing with the (spirit of maritime 
enterpnze in the South-Western Peninsula of Europe and 
the discovery of the passage of the. Cape of Good H(q>e,' 
which brought about the direct personal interwunse be- 
tween Western Europe and Southern- Asia, which ra*- 
suited in the meeting of the long separated brotliers, the- 
Eastorn and the Western Aryan. The most uneonscinn-* 
able sceptic is constrained to pause before such a &et 
and reflect. Those who are the least accustmned to' 
acoept the supernatural interpretation of events ads 
forced, as if by an instinct too strong for “ proud liesseo,'*- 
to trace the hand of God in-such a rsmiion; \ 

■So fat an 'good. Were it notto save ■tbe.^siidf-ni^ie^-:.;,! 
oar natiqn, -we would not dirttwh ^'tbose ; 
or Barppeaas .who -are ■fond.'.ef 
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peoples thus curiously brought together from opposite 
antipodes to pursue a career in a coinniou field of their 
kinsliip. All ignorance is in the long rnn hurtful, and, as 
we have expressed above, we think it proper that the 
two races should know the unhesitating declaration of 
science as to their cOniinou origin. Whatever the moral 
significance of the meeting there is unquestionably great 
jticturesqncncss in the course and finale of the events 
which ari'ests the artistic sense. It does one’s mind and 
heart good to dwell on ,such a fact. 

So far, we repeat, so far so good. And yet we think 
that the moral of the supernatural, or rather, not to give 
it too strong, decided a name, the “ unctuous," interpre- 
tation of the event is a poov one, indeed. For the super- 
natural is Hebraistic in tendency ; or, at least, the con- 
tracted notion of the supernatural which is all that the 
religious in general have attained to yet, favours the doc- 
trine of election — the idea of a partial Deity and chosen 
peoples ordained to play the most conspicuous part in the 
yvorld’s history per favor instead of self-discipline and ear- 
nest prepiiration, — to know, every member of them, the 
highest and most mysterious truths w'ithont study and 
meditation, nay without seeking to know, by revelation 
thrust upon them as it were, — to conquer all others 
whether their cause be good or bad, just or unjust 
This, we contend, is a vulgar view, — a gross, •selfish, 
materialistic view of the supernatural — a mode of read- 
ing of human history, or indeed any natural phenomena, 
which is essentially degrading and demoralizing. Its 
lesson is ‘a most discouraging one — a lesson of despair 
to the ambitious and deseiwing— a lesson of gratuitous 
self-humiliation and degradation — one that amounts to- 
a suppression of effort — a rebuke to virtue and merit, 
that has tlie effect of a halier round the neck heavy 
ehough to briug to the ground the inqst light-bodied 
angel. 

And so must surely be a view which kicks away 
tile .great truth of the brotherhood of all men to seek 
aslistaction id the meaner brotherhood of certain races 
of men. So must be a spirit which rejecto a glorious 
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vital truth to pay com t to a minor subordinate fiict. 
^lay wo uot cvou «ay — which prefers a theory, a hy- 
jvithu'.is, to a noccssjiry fundamcntil truth ? For, stronaf, 
almost iriosiatibh' as is tho testimony of facts, as inter<* 
})rctcd by tho hcionccs of language and anatomy and 
tlio philosophy of History, to the identity of all tlio 
various tribes and nations (barring tho ^mitic and 
Mongolian cncroachiuouts) from the bright banks of tho 
Bnihmaputra to the extremity of bleak and dark Iceland, 
— slanguage, — for all tliat Max Muller has reiterated to the 
contrary, — is not an unfailing test of race, any more titan 
Kkull anatomy, notwithstanding tho special pleading 
in behalf of it of Piofi’ssor iiuxlcy, — man being quite 
as liable to change tho one os the other — so that it 
is not only (|iuite pos'^ililc that soino of tho tribes wo 
include in tliu Aryan race have no claim to the distinc- 
tion. if {hstinction it be, but provable that such is 
tho f.ict ; that, as regards the lingual test, for instance,* 
many aboriginal iribi's in India as elsewhere havo 
given up their own jargon and adopted tho nearest 
..Viyaii vcinacular and been iucorpoiated with the Aryan 
population. It follows that whereas the brotherhood 
of man is a safe certain truth, the identity of race of 
nil Hindus and* Anglo-Saxons and Kelts Sea, is a lUtle 
pruhlematicul. And then, granted equal measuro of 
certitude to both propositions, it has still been shown 
that the brotherhood of man is a nobler, more ener- 
gyzing, itnpruvitig truth than the Aryanhood of Hindu 
and Briton. Why, then, insist upon thq meaner, 
hurtful deduction, as if every thing depend^ on the 
result, to the implied discredit, the practical suppression, 
of tho Absolutely True, tho Supremely Bcantlful 
and the Infinitely Good ? 

A 

* Aryan Veiwrs Man. 

Yes, T deprecate the thcino on irfill other grounds. 
Tho iuccssan't harping by certain natives and European 
friends of .the natives on Ihis Aryan chord I am * 
iucliued to* take as an insult to niy race. Aa if 

8 
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we had n(» other lejja to fstand on ! Supi^ose Jacob 
(ilrimin and Franz Bopp and Aujjustc Sclileirchcr had 
not been bom, nor their disciples and popular exfwnewts. 
Max Mhllcr, Dasent, 'Whitney, Farrar, &o. written, nor 
in this country Samuel Laing preached with the lucidity 
of a practised expositor and the authority of a member of 
the Supreme Government — should we have been sacri- 
lieed, or at least been content to be sacriticod ? Have we 
no other claims to respectable treatment than tliat founded 
on a cliance-found pedigree ? The Indian A nibs liave not 
the same luck of belonging to the favored family. Are 
they to be sacrificed ? Are tlio Turanian Indians, the 
Dravidians, the aboriginies, tlio Indian highlanders, the 
Indo-Chinese, the Indo-Malayans ? After all, the fact of 
Kuropcans and Natives of Northern India to the Brahma- 
putra belonging to the same Aryan stock, does not 
seem to me to be of much practical importance. What, 
*if both belonged to the same race? Are all of the 
same race the same, or, by any means, even similar ? 
Are there no differences — ^irreconcilable differences — 
within the limits of race ? How often do kings and 
lords, noblemen and commoners, fanners and peasants, 
capitalists and laborers, fall out with each other, and 
yet are they not sometimes found to belong to tho 
same nation, to say nothing of the “ amenities” ex- 
changed, between nations of the same ethnic group ? Are 
not enemies, not to mince matters, ever met with of the 
same race ? Nay, is not the phenomenon repeated over and 
over ngaip every day all the world over ? Cain and Abel 
were brothers. A tliousuud differoncos may distinguish man 
from man whom race cannot equalize — a thousand differ- 
ences estrange whom race cannot reconcile. Race hath 
its partialities, to be sure, but it has its prejudices too. 
Familiarity does not always breed hve. A prophet is 
•mt best honored in his own country. Our worst enemies 
are sometimes of our own household. Race cannot 
ennoble them that degrade themselves. All is not Rnw. 

>What a waste of breath therefore, to prove, andinsist 
oih the eBmib identity ofihe natives ofIndia>with the na- 
tiun| of Western Europe 1 The anxiety ehowd m d^hig so 
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k discroditiiUle to both sides. To tlic Europeans, us if 
nothing short of kinship — the nearest and most uaiiiU- 
takable — could move their kindness or induce them to be 
courteous, — as if no sooner the evidence of language 
or anatomy failed to establish such a relationship than , 
they would spurn human beings with a contempt which 
is ttever justitiable towards the beasts or ai^ sentient 
being. Shame* to the Obristian to whom, the ratherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man is an empty muxint 
no deeper than the lips — which will not protect a man 
of color, aye, a being with the same eyes, nose, limbs, 
heart and soul, equally capable of pleasure. It is even 
more degrading to our countrymen. It is a kind of appeal 
miner ieordiam to the Europeans to treat us with more kind- 
ness. ^ I hope we have got tired of this appeal, — at least 
it is high time we are ashamed of it. It is a humiliation 
to sue for mercy from Europeans on such terms. It is 
a dkgi^e to plead in Altering accents to the man with 
the uplifted arm ready to smite you — " Strike, but Uearl” 
— and to whine during the moment’s human hesitation of 
the inhuman toe — “ I am an Aryan and a brother I” 
Why, you are a tnnn and a brother. And if that fact does 
not save you, I fear your 0.186 is nearly desperate. The 
t^timony of skull anatomy is slightly doubtful, that of 
history nil, that of language may. bo deceptive, but 
no misteke is possible as to the brotherhood of man. 1 do 
not insist on the unity of the human race. We may all 
have descended from one pair or from twenty different 
ones.^ But there is enough identity between us tdl to 
constitute us human, and hence a brotherhood'. We are, 
again, all creatures (ff the same Power and brothers ^as 
Ood’s children, born of ever so dit&rent human parents. 
Above all, we are sentient beings, and entitled to 
the r^rd due to such. Aryan or Turanian, we am 
mnscious of pleasure and pain, and conscious of tifem 
in those particular ways in which the rest of mankind, 
Europeans inelttded, ate eonscious. Assuredly 
the great iiasoii, and the oi^ vidid reaspn, why tl^- 
'£arepeah8.are bound to abstain from .siich’aots m- 
‘ hurt us, sticit as would Juurt ihemselves. «]Ji^ 
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argument resolves itself into the venerable doctrine, per- 
fectly utilitarian, though so much older than Mill or 
Beutham, or. Faley or liume, the maxim of all Chinese, 
Hindu and Christiau ethics — “ do unto others as you 
. would they should do unto you.” Fur the rest, 1 woxdd 
scorn to plead for consideration for my countrymen on 
their ethnic identity with Europeans. Such a plea is 
degr.Kliiig, hollow, insincere, unpractical, and subversive 
of all true morality. What, if our countrymen should 
be unworthy of tlieir race? If good treatment be 
claimed as a birtli-right — founded on community of 
ruuc~iu all fairness the enquiry must he allowed whellicr 
or no the claimant has forfeited his right by misconduct. 
It is also a legitimate question whether it is not forfeited 
. by lapse, by the rule of limitation of years, &c. lilay 
it not be pleaded in bar of claim that the plaintift^ 
had slept over their right much too long, had, for instance, 
allowed it to be in abeyance for eight or ten generations ? 
Unquestionably it would be inequitable to enforce it 
against' «hose who had no notice of the fact— -sameness of 
race— on which the claim is based — that is, those who are 
not aware of the sameness, or who ai'e not convinced 
by tho proofs of it. 

T wonder that it should ever bo forgotten that in 
point of fact, in private, the undoubted knowledge of 
brotherhood does not prevent the bitterest animosity. 
Tho liatred of cousins is proverbial. Brothers quarrel 
tooth and nail over a miserable patrimony. In Ceylon, 
wliere the principle of the equal division of property is 
carried to nair-splitting absurdity, they litigate for years 
in respect of right to one-iiftieth of a cocoanut tree. 
The clearest, ethnic affinity docs not prevent wars 
between nations. It did not prevent, learned Prus- 
sians and enlightened Frenchmen, both indubitably 
Ar^an, and nearer cousins by far than . Hindus and 
Bmons, from cutting each other. Did a still closer 
prevent Prussian-Qermans and Austrian-Gennans, 
whenth^. respective rulers chose to fall out? Alas! 

.. absolute ethnhs identity, . strengtliened by ties- ni 
^ natkaagalUyi^ . still further mettod by political unity 
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hurdlj yet thoti dissolved, alas, it did not stay tlio Saxon 
Yankee bayonet’s exultant course into the Sf»on Virgini- 
an hcfai't, any day during a civil war of four yeans’ dura- 
tion ! 1 trust this sense of personal and national self 

respect, which would decline to press the claims of our. 
countrymenon Europeans on the ground of their identity of 
rnce with them, will be widely felt throughout the country. 
We should stiind only on our right as men, not like the 
poor relations of the noumiu rh^he, attempt to establish 
a reluctantly acknowledged relationship. How keenly 
absurd is it — ^how utterly useless— -to intrude our kinship 
on those who decline to accept our manhood ! What 
should we have said to the Semitic Arab conquerors 
of Scinde and the Mongolian Turkoman hordes of 
Tiraour? What shall the hill tribes of India say to 
the Englisimiau to recommend their claim to his pro- 
tection ? 

If humanity does not avail, we waive our Aryan- 
hood. Above all we should try to establish by our Wortli, 
our claim oir tlie esteem of other nations, not prii./ to be 
permitted to exist on their kindness. Tire most conclu- 
sive reason I can adduce in support of my advice, 
is this. — If we are mean enough to pray for such permis- 
siou — cut bono % The lawful owners — the ahoriginies — 
of America, though they had no special ethnic identity 
to plead, did pc|iy to tiieir European visitors for sacA 
jierraission. Their extermination was all the reply they 
received. The clearest and closest ethnic identity, would 
not, I suspect, have helped them a jut. Interest is stronger 
than family tie. Our ethnic identity is of no earthly use to 
us, when we come in the path of a European’s wishes. 

And hera it is as well to attempt to disabuse- Euro- 
peans of the ultra-rampant type of a likely im^resnoa 
which they might be imbibing from the divine honors 
which they axe accustomed to receive from some elaeedh of 
my countrymen. Do you say it would be cruel' to dispel 
the illusion ? They have hardly the right to cry 
“ mercy r” who never reiilized the meaning of the 
word witlijn themselves. They ought tojpreserve’faoe 
undeir, a fittle free speech who are so free in the use of 
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their limbs on the nnoffending. They surely ill deserve 
to enjoy the happiness arising from a falsehood who 
permit not others the enjoyment of that happiness which 
in all truth and jnstice is their right by birth and 
conduct. Let me, therefore, once for all assure you, oh 
you ultra-rampant white ! that the people of this country 
do hot in the least consider you the genuine Burra Sahth^ 
for all your swagger and browbeating and harshne&s. 
They are tremendously afraid of you, to be sure, mnch 
more so than the occasion demands, for you are a bit of a 
bully, you Mr. U. Rampant ! who oppress the wea^' 
and the inoffensive and fawn on the strong, — andth 
poor souls ! are too prudent, and if the truth mus t, 
told, too timid to risk the consequences of the chancSu k, 
your turning out the unheard of prodigy of a brave mean 
fellow — and will swear to your being the Viceroy, or for 
that matter, in their sly grave ignorant way, the Queen, 
nay the sun, moon and all the ]>lanets till in an embarmu 
de riehesm of distinctions to which those of His Majesty 
of the Celestials is poverty, your poor head reels, unable 
to distinguish between flattery, irony, and hyperbole ! 
But take my word for it, dont believe it. There are no 
such experts as Orientals in the matter of blood and 
breeding, and there are few of them before whom a 
bad coin in these will pass muster. Never hope to 
deceive them by your airs 1 Be sore your impudence 
and high-handed severity they will never mistake for 
mettle. They know that the characteristics of high 
mettle are serenity, grace and largeness of heart and 
conduct, not bluster and meddlesomeness and pettiness 
and savagery. They will detect even that theatrical 
B'irra Sakebism which is unaccompanied by tile amiable 
qnalii^ of the high and polislied. They nudee a toler- 
i^y sdte guess as to what yon are, and if still they 
imnst that you are some great personage’s relation, take 
care you are not abused ! So far from their suspecting 
your greatness, tlmy have rather an obstinate pemuasion, 
which really 4oes not aUow the present generation of 
'’An^o-Jndians fluiqtlay, that the superior breed is som- 
' how^mctinct or at lea^ doea mA leave home uew-a-da;^, 
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but send its gnmo>keq>er8 and butlers and deoknand 
^oonis to play thoir niastera’ parts as well as they dan. 

Nor, as a dernier resort, most you found youfjover 
weening conceit on your race superiorly, on pain oi 
being set down for insane. They will simply not beluroe. 
it. They are morally incapable of takmg the soperioriy 
for granted even for the sake of an argument. Nothing 
astounds a pure unadulterated Asia-bred Asiatic, parti> 
cularly a Hindu-bred Hindu, so tiioroughly as to be 
told that there are Europeans who avoid — that Uiema* 
‘'irity of Europeans avoid — social intercourse on terms 
equalily with — refuse equality of political right! to— 
.0 countrymen as actually an inferior race, low in the 
.^le of civilization and of being. Ho can hardly believe 
in his senses that such an assumption is ever serioasly 
made. It would be to him the unkindest cut of all if he 
could but credit it. Any other impudence of ** outer bar* 
barians” he can believe — all other misfortunes to tie 
Israel of Hind, imagine. But this one he has not been 
taught to consider among the possibilities of thought, 
of mail’s ambition or vaniy. He can undm'stund 
the pride of conquest — the calamities of subjection. 
He has lieard of Nadir and Timur ; as he has heard of 
the duties whi«h oppressed nationalities think they owe 
to themselves. .Even better does he understand downright 
lionest injustic 9 , without tantalizing veneer or insulting 
varnisk But the claim of ethnic superiority to hinuelf 
appears to him too absurd for a tolerable )oW. It may 
be very foolish in him to take it thus. He is clearly 
helpless in the matter. And well mij^ht such a beiiq^ 
home-bred, home ridden, untcavclled, ignorant of tlie 
wide, wide world beyond his own Province, of ti^ 
mighty and civilized nations into which oorcomtnem 
humanity is divided, of their g^t achievements- m 
arms and polu^% arts and lettmrs, innocent alike. Cdm* 
parative Philology and Anatomy, nursed upon the eadu- 
sive narro;£ing If^ends and vanities of his own .tribe — 
well might sudi a being— hapjnly beeomiilg day by 
day more and more a rara axi^ with the t|ieedy. proc^^ 
of i^beihg a stray foMd euriosityi &oai ihftvhidneMe 
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of that English education, tcchnicaliy oalled n%h Edn- 
catiou which the Ouvernment, (not of Lord Northbrook, 
no, for that, or he, at any rate, Menu to* lie bound on 
timt subject, thou}|;h he can now hardly mend matters) 
would su}>prosH if it can, oven at the ri&k of social dis- 
ruption, of Bottins; class against class — well might sncli* 
a ueing Inten with incrodulity to the prototHton of a 
liiglior nice, a nobler blood, to his own, set up in bob ill' 
of those on whom all the Mongolian races still look 
down as savage, whom millions of Mnhoinodans never 
touch without incurring a sense of jiersonal defilement, 
wIiotA Hindus when disposed to be must compUmeutary 
describe as the pre^ny of degtnded Aryans begot 
on strav super-human beings in tlie wilds of the Notih. 

After this, it is hardly necessary to remind our 
Kuropi'an friends who indulge themselves in the sweet 
vanity of jiatronihing the lowly, of raising a fallen peojilo 
to A sense of solf-respeet, by acknowledging themselvct- to 
In of the same race as our countrymen, that the Native-, 
the >.tet majority of them, generally do not feel fiAttomi 
by the discovery of thoir blood relation with Europeans. ' 
Moit of them are secretly, and I for my part must say 
imibt aiiTe.\sonably, ashamed of it. 1 remember when I 
first tuld my father of the indubitable jiroofs aflbrdod by 
Comparative Philology of the identity of race of the 
Hindus and the English, hi.s face colored w'ith shame, 
and he hoped tlierc miglit be some mistake in the matter. 

1 have purposely made enquiry on the subject wher- 
ever I luivo been and the result has ever been the 
s imo. It all comes of course from the pride of the 
llimlns, thoir exclusiveness, their fit st born civilization 
begetting in them a contempt for other nations. Of 
conrSo their reluctance will not alter facts, and the Hindu 
and the Driton aro brothers “ for a’ that” And yet, 
trufh to say, bad as are the pride of our countrymen, 

* tlieir exclusiveness, Jcc., they have a use of thei.* own ; 
they are very wrong, but they may teach Europeans 
forbearance in theirs. And it is with this sole object— 

A gft'at moral, social and political puqmse — that Eng- 
"liiih-educated natives who are di tliat they arc yroud 



eonstructive manner liumiliatiDg to lluropeans. 
liier^is not a 'more genuinely- liberal man on -dta^ 
tiianToungJndiar-though bia social and doma^.ftitiem 
no lets than his noble disposition prev^tjus . demon- 
strating his liberality in the ways approved bjr Jhiro- .. 
peans— a being more truly free from caste prejudjoa in 
its offensive sense. If then we still sometimea attack 
.European pride with weap^ borrowed of those who 
(.pretend to despise the master-nations <ff the world, it* 
is from no ordinary provocation. Tbwe is a practical 
,need of such a tu qw^m. It is become ahisdlutely neces- 
. sary to remind the self-elected god that he is but 
/human. The i^iilBposos oi^t.to warned that if they , 
.^ould indulge themselves in the vicious habit of calling 
^8 niggers,” tliey would invite us to despise them 
tis mkehm i that if they should be so imprudent as.io 
despise us as blacks,” we would in self defence -be com- 
pelled to give them a bit of onr mind, — this, namely, that 
they have not generally the advantage of us in eitlmj’ 
Regularity of features or smobthness of skin, that t^r 
complexion may satisfy their own vanity but does not 
excite OUT en>Q^. Even the Greeks, the parents of Enro 
pean civilization, did not escape the contempt of the 
ancient Hindus as yavaiuu. Men do not easily lose 
their self-esteein, and one may permit himself to be hated 
but never despised. The Uindn’s self-esteem has mir- 
tvived the political subjection of a tiin usand yeiue. 

, Beware how yon hurt that grand mow 

E DITOB. 



We offer our apologies for the delay m the appc-<u 

* «ioe of this Number from causes not worth mentioning. 
We promise regularity in future. We have in Laud 
matter eppugh to fill one number. 

In the next number wo will justify our title as 

• a iTotimal of Oommeree/ among other subjects, by com- 

. the publication of an elaborate TreatL^ by s 

distSaguhdied author on the Position and Prospects of ‘ 
Trade. . 

A l^nUR, Begumgunj, is in typo and will appear 

tune, 

« The re^ws are again ^tponed. 








